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THE   HORTICULTURIST. 

iariotts  ^stimatts  of  its  Udiu; 

HE  point  of  view  we  take  in  examining  any  subject  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  its  character. 
This  is  fully  illustrated  by  several  personal  interviews 
we  have  lately  had  when  in  a  serai-somnambulent  state, 
and  as  the  observations  we  record  illustrate  the  above 
position,  we  deem  it  well  to  print  them.  Some  are  not 
very  flattering,  but  when  we  awoke  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  believing  the  point  of  view  of  the  speakers 
was  erroneous.  At  all  events,  the  difficulties  of  the 
editor's  position  will  be  better  understood  by  a  perusal 
of  the  conversations  and  remarks. 

\_A  Lady  and  Gentleman  are  seen  entering  a  gate  Lodge, 
conversing.  ] 

Gentleman.  Well,  now,  my  dear,  I  like  the  Horticulturist  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  ever.  It  generally  contains  just  what  I  want  to  know.  I  hope  the  mail  has 
brought  it. 

Lady.  I  should  think  so,  from  your  habit  of  re-reading  it  so  often.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  dreadful  dull.  We've  had  but  one  or  two  stories  in  it  the  whole 
of  last  year. 

Gentleman.  Very  true,  but  "  stories"  are  no  part  of  its  business.  It  is  designed 
to  impart  information,  and  in  a  pleasant  way  to  instruct  us.  Its  eompositio^i  is 
evidently  a  work  of  love,  and  great  care  and  much  time  are  bestowed  upon  it.  My 
only  fear  is  that  it  doesn't  pay  the  publisher. 

Lady.  I  should  like  to  see  more  poetry  and  some  fiishion  in  it,  for  my  part. 

Gentleman.  For  that  matter,  if  poetry  and  fashionable  intelligence  get  into  it, 
I  give  it  up. 

The  Gatekeeper.  Here  are  the  newspapers  and  the  other  post-office  matters. 
How  I  wish  they'd  stop  that  Horticuftur«/ist !  I  never  could  see  what  people 
want  to  keep  fishes  in  vases  for,  and  are  always  trying  to  get  newer  grapes,  as  if 
they  thought  them  better  than  our  good  old  ones ! 

Gentleman.  Ah  !  very  true,  Jonathan.     You  know  better  than  that,  don't  you? 

Gatekeeper.  Certainly  I  do!  Why,  the  old  fox  grapes  never  was  exceeded, 
and  as  for  Hamburghers,  they're  no  touch  to  my  old  seedlins. 

Gardener  (stepping  up).  Jonathan,  you  know  nothing,  and  never  will  learn  it, 
neither.  Why,  nobody  can  do  without  the  Horticulturist !  I  wish,  however,  he 
had  told  us  last  month  a  little  more  about  the  mildew.  I'm  sure  it  might  be 
better.  What  business  had  they  to  waste  the  room  with  a  foolish  story  about 
Aunt  Charlotte's  seedling  strawberry  ?  it  was  sheer  nonsense. 

Gateheeper.  I  suppose  it  was;  I  never  reads  them  are  things,  and  wonder  any- 
body can. 

[^Tfie  Lady  and  Gentleman  get  home,  with  a  new  Horlicidturist.'\ 
Lady.  Any  tales  like  the  Strawberry  Seedling  in  the  Horticulturist  this  month  ? 
entleman.  None  ;  I  have  already  said  we  don't  want  any  tales  in  it. 
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Lady.  Well,  give  nie  the  Ifom'e  Journal,  and  such  ns  that. 

J)((it(/fi(cr.  I'm  sure,  nia,  there's  a  thousand  better  thiiif^s  in  it  than  tales.  Those 
articles  on  hanging  i)lants,  you  know  you  liked. 

L(t(h/.  "Why,  yo^ — now  and  then  1  do  see  something  I  like,  but  the  fact  is,  I 
rarely  read  it! 

S(»u  Then,  ma,  you  certainly  don't  know  what  is  in  it.  /  wouldn't  give  it  up 
for  ten  times  its  cost.  It  seems  to  me  full  of  information  and  entertainment  com- 
bined.    But  here  comes  neighbor  Hob  Acres,  let's  ask  him. 

Acres.  If  you  ask  me  for  an  opinion,  I'm  always  prepared.  The  J foriicultnrist 
isn't  wutli  three  cents !  It  never  has  drawings  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs ; 
and  as  to  your  garden  flowers,  and  frip))ery,  who  cares  a  coi»per,  I  don't ! 

Diincihter.  ^Ycll,  Bol),  but  I  wish  you  did.  Do  you  thiidv  umj  young  lady  would 
live  at  Cloverdale  and  never  see  anything  but  hay  ?     I  won't,  believe  me. 

Acres.  Wait,  my  dear,  till  you're 1 

Daiujlder.  No,  I  won't  wait  till  I'm  asked!  I  hate  to  see  a  place  without  fruit, 
and  a  garden  and  flowers,  and  you  needn't  ask  me — never ! 

Gentleman.  There,  Bob,  you've  got  it ;  now  you  take  the  IlorticuUurist,  and  get 
uj)  a  garden,  if  you  want  ever  to  be  married. 

Bob.  AVell,  if  ever  I  do,  then 

Son.  We'll  think  you  mean  to  pop  the  question. 

Boh.  No,  no.  I'll  never  read  any  such  stud".  Why,  do  you  suppose  I  don't 
know  how  to  plant  a  tree,  or  cut  it  down  either ! 

Daughter.  Ah!  Bob,  you  are  perfectly  incorrigible. 

Boh.  Incorrigible  or  not,  you  don't  catch  me  reading  books.  Incorrigible,  am 
I — that's  one  of  your  botanical  terms,  is  it ! 

Gentleman.     Come,  Bob,  that  will  do. 

\_Enter,  a  young  Lady,  with  a  hasket.'\ 

Young  Lady.  Oh,  Maria!  I've  got  such  beautiful  mosses;  I've  been  in  the 
woods  all  the  morning,  collecting  to  make  those  elegant  moss  baskets  described 
in  the  Horticulturist.  I've  made  enough  l)y  their  sale  to  purchase  plenty  of  books 
for  our  little  school,  and  they  say  in  town  they  want  two  dozen  more  !  That's  the 
way  I  use  my  dear  Horticulturist! 

Boh  (who  evidently  has  a  liking  for  the  last  speaker).  Oh,  Charlotte,  why  didn't 
you  ask  me  to  help  you  i)ick  the  mosses?     I  should  have  been  so  glad. 

Charlotte.  I'll  never  ask  a  favor  of  you,  Master  Robert,  till  you  have  a  proper 
respect  for  reading  and  knowledge;  and  if  ever  I  see  you  tearing  out  those  colored 
pictures  of  apples  and  pears,  I'll — I'll  never  s})eak  to  you  again  ;  mind  that  1 

Boh.   Oh  dear,  what  a  little  hornet ! 

{Aside.  I  believe  I  must  take  to  reading  a  little,  or  they'll  never  talk  to  me.) 

\^Enier,  Charlotte'' s  mother.'] 

Mother.  Really,  how  perfect  your  garden  looks  this  morning.  Those  plants 
recommended  in  the  Horticulturist  are  all  that  was  said  of  them.  Can't  I  have 
cuttings  ? 

Gentleman.  Certainly  you  can ;  but  here  is  neighbor  Acres,  who  thinks  this  kind 
of  thing  all  trash  ! 

Daughter.  He  won't  think  so  always  ;  will  you,  Bob  ? 

Bob  looks  a  little  crest-fallen,  takes  up  the  Horticulturist  from  the  table,  asks 
what  it  costs,  and  ends  by  ordering  a  copy.  He  reads  it,  too,  and  by  next  year 
we  hope  to  record  that  one  of  the  two  young  ladies — we  believe  it  will  be  the 
basket-maker — has  become  Mrs.  Acres,  with  a  flower-garden,  a  lawn,  some 


some  plantations,  and  a  reformed  husband,  who  has  been  for  six  months  vainly 
trying  to  complete  his  set  of  the  Hor-ticulturist ! 

Such  are  a  few  only  of  the  contending  views  which  go  to  make  up  the  host  of 
readers  who  "take  in,"  as  our  grandfathers  expressed  it,  a  work  like  the  present. 
The  poraologist  would  like  it  better  if  it  had  no  flowers  in  it;  the  lover  of  flowers, 
perhaps,  has  no  taste  for  cultivating  fruit.  The  man  with  a  single  idea  for  straw- 
berries, wonders  how  we  can  ever  dabble  with  architecture ;  the  farmer  too  often 
sees  no  good  in  a  vegetable  garden ;  a  "  calendar  of  operations"  to  him  should 
include  pasturing  and  soiling  cattle ;  and  thus  it  is  with  us  all ;  ivhat  we  hnow^  we 
like  to  read  about,  in  the  hope  of  hiowing  more.  Surrounded,  then,  by  these 
difficulties,  we  have,  pretty  much,  to  follow  our  own  tastes,  and  the  course  marked 
out  for  us,  and  be  satisfied  if  we  enlist  people  of  our  own  way  of  thinking ;  well 
convinced  that  in  the  multitude  and  crowd  of  periodicals  each  one  can  be  suited. 

There  has  been  much  time  and  labor  bestowed  on  the  Horticulturist,  by  many 
minds,  since  it  made  Philadelphia  its  home ;  it  has  obtained  a  large  additional 
patronage,  which  evidently  grows  with  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  country,  and 
though  its  friends  think  its  circulation  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  we 
have  learned  therewith  to  be  content,  as  we  know,  after  a  tour  which  has  embraced 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  a  very  large  part  of  the  Union,  that  it  has 
appreciative  readers  on  its  topics  everywhere. 


01^  PACKING  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN,  GERMANTOWN,  TA. 

To  one  accustomed  to  packing  nursery  stock,  nothing  seems  more  simple;  while 
to  outsiders  it  seems  something  of  a  mystery  how  plants  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  believe  require  such  nice  proportions  of  light,  heat,  air,  and  moisture 
with  exact  regularity,  can  exist  for  days  and  weeks,  and  endure  long  voyages,  with 
very  little  apparent  inconvenience,  though  the  supposed  necessary  conditions  of 
existence  are  so  seemingly  confused.  Even  many  experienced  packers,  who  are 
perhaps  known  to  be  something  superior  in  the  art,  would  in  many  cases  be  unable 
to  give  any  reason  for  their  respective  processes. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  follow  the  Chinese  way  of  doing  things  in  learning  to 
pack.  It  is  related  of  a  sailor  stationed  in  a  Chinese  port,  that  he  hired  a  native 
tailor  to  make  him  a  pair  of  pantaloons  in  place  of  one,  which,  on  account  of 
two  unseemly  patches  behind,  were  in  a  discreditable  condition.  The  pair  was 
handed  to  Pig-ta-el  for  a  pattern,  and  when  the  number  of  moons  necessary  for  one 
of  these  tardy  gentlemen  to  complete  the  important  piece  of  work,  had  passed 
away,  he  returned  with  the  new  inexpressibles,  but,  with  patches  of  the  exact  size, 
and  in  the  identical  positions  of  those  in  the  patterns  on  the  new  garment !  Thus 
our  packers  pack  exactly  as  their  fathers,  packed,  because  their  fathers  packed  so, 
and  precisely  as  they  were  learned  to  pack. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  I  saw  a  large  importation  of  roses  and  Nor- 
way spruces  opened.  They  were  from  a  first  class  European  house,  and  the 
packing  would  have  been  pronounced  by  experienced  hands  very  superior,  yet 
there  was  not  one  rose  alive,  while  not  a  spruce  out  of  thousands  was  injured, 
were  both  packed  exactly  alike  ;  but  what  was  life  to  the  one,  was  death  to 


the  other.  TTad  the  ])aeker  understood  the  theory  of  his  art  as  well  as  he  did  its 
praetice,  his  em))h)ver  would  ])rol)al)Iy  have  grained  an  aiiiiiial  eustomer  in  one 
who  now  helieves  that  roses  eannot  be  imported  sueeessfully. 

Heat,  air,  lijrht  and  moisture  are  necessary  for  the  ^^rowlh  of  plants;  but  in 
paekinj?  we  aim  only  to  preserve  their  existence.  Li^ht  is  oidy  necessary  while 
the  plant  is  growing.  AVhenever  growth  commences,  it  must  have  its  due  propor- 
tion of  light,  or  it  soon  decays.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  good  packing,  therefore, 
is  to  prevent  growth.  This  being  guarded  against  securely,  plants  can  be  kept 
bo.xed  or  baled  up  in  darkness  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  agent  in  -exciting 
growth  is  heat.    A  packer's  chief  care  should  be  to  get  full  control  of  this  jjower.* 

Kvery  one  knows  that  when  vegetable  substances  are  collected  in  bodies,  de- 
prived of  air  and  light,  and  become  moist,  they  commence  to  decay;  and,  in  the 
process,  evolve  heat.  To  avoid  this,  those  substances  the  least  liable  to  decay  by 
being  moistened,  are  eni])loyed  as  packing  material. 

Of  all  substances  yet  known,  njoss  is  the  best  in  this  particular,  as  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  its  decay  is  very  slow.  IIow  wet  the  packing  material  should 
be,  or  how  much  of  it  should  be  employed,  will  (le])end  on  the  time  the  plants  may 
have  to  remain  covered,  and  what  description  of  plants  they  are.  I^lants  with  soft 
watery  foliage  need  the  packing  material  rather  dry  ;  while  deciduous  trees,  or 
plants  with  bard  leathery  foliage,  may  have  it  quite  wet.  If  plants  have  to  be 
sent  some  distance,  it  is  in  any  case  safest  to  use  rather  dry  packing  material;  and 
to  depend  on  maintaining  sufficient  moisture  for  the  plants'  existence,  by  packing 
tight  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  after  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  cooler  plants  can  be  kept  until  they  are  opened,  the  better 
for  them,  unless  the  temperature  is  below  freezing  point,  frosty  weather  being 
equally,  with  hot,  favorable  to  evaporation, 

Jt  may  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  details  of  packing  as  well  as  the 
principles.  Plants  are  transported  in  either  boxes  or  bales.  The  former  is 
by  far  the  most  convenient  for  small  trees  under  three  feet,  as  well  as  for  all 
kinds  of  pot  plants;  trees  of  larger  growth  are  best  baled.  Boxes  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  strong,  as  they  are  lialjle  to  rough  usage  at  times  on  wharves.  In 
packing  pot  plants,  the  first  process  is  staking  tlie  plant,  tying  in  all  the  branches, 
as  the  closer  they  are  tied  the  less  they  will  get  injured  by  each  branch  and  leaf 
rubbing  against  others.  Then  the  soil  must  be  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
thrown  out  of  the  pots.  This  is  effected  by  tying  moss  over  it  around  the  stem 
of  the  plant  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  pot. 

There  are  two  ways  of  tying  on  the  moss.  In  one  case  the  packer  takes  the 
end  of  the  string  and  the  pot  in  his  left  hand,  crosses  the  string  over  the  surface 
and  under  the  bottom  of  the  pot  six  or  eight  times,  and  finishes  by  bringing  it 
around  under  the  rim.  In  the  other  the  pot  stands  on  the  bench,  and  the  string 
is  brought  around  under  the  rim,  each  time  it  is  made  to  cross  over  the  moss,  and 
does  not  go  under  the  pot  at  all.  The  first  is  the  easiest  way  ;  the  last  makes  the 
best  job,  as  it  can  never  loosen,  which  the  first  often  does.  After  the  plants  are 
mossed,  and  a  box  selected  capable  of  holding  the  required  number,  a  few  inches 
of  moss  is  ]ilaced  in  the  bottom,  and  the  largest  and  heaviest  pots  selected  and 
placed  on  their  sides  on  two  faces  of  the  box,  so  as  to  "look  at  each  other." 
Strips  of  any  narrow  pieces  of  waste  wood  are  then  cut  so  as  to  fit  exactly  inside 
the  box ;  these  are  placed  along  the  face  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  come  on  a  line  with 

*  Many  packages  of  plants  are  now  transported  in  steamboats  or  ships,  and  they  arc  too 
often  carelessly  placed  near  the  influence  of  the  boiler.  It  would  be  well  always  to  mark 
the  package  "  to  be  kept  cool,"  and  to  give  instructions  to  that  efi'ect. — Ed. 
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the  upper  edge,  and  then  are  firmly  secured  by  a  nail  driven  into  the  end  of  the 
strip  through  and  from  the  outside  of  the  box.  When  one  row  is  thus  finished, 
some  few  inches  more  moss  is  placed  on  the  lov\^er  course  of  pots,  another  layer  of 
pots,  and  then  another  strip ;  this  is  again  repeated  till  the  box  is  full.  If  the 
strips  are  pressed  tight  to  the  faces  of  the  pots,  they  will  not  press  heavily  on 
those  beneath  them  ;  and  if  the  whole  is  properly  done,  plants  may  be  sent  a  six 
weeks'  voyage  in  safety,  without  the  breakage  of  a  pot.  Some  plants,  as  oranges, 
camellias,  and  other  similar  plants,  are  taken  out  of  their  pots,  and  moss  or  can- 
vass wrapped  around  the  balls;  these  are  repotted  on  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  in  proper  hands  do  very  well,  while  it  saves  considerable  expense  in 
freight  and  express  charges.  Young  trees  are  packed  in  moss,  in  any  way  they 
will  lie  conveniently  ;  when  the  box  is  tight,  a  very  thin  layer  of  moss  is  employed 
between  each  layer  of  trees  ;  in  open  crates,  a  greater  quantity  is  used  around  the 
roots,  and  less  among  the  branches. 

Baling  is  a  more  difficult  operation  to  perform  properly.  From  fifty  to  one 
hundred  of  ordinary  sized  nursery  trees  make  a  respectable  bale  ;  two  or  three  of 
the  tallest  trees  are  first  collected  together,  then  small  quantities  of  damp  moss 
placed  in  the  crevices  of  the  roots,  a  few  more  roots  laid  on,  and  more  moss,  until 
the  whole  number  is  laid  together ;  a  band  of  rye  straw  is  then  passed  around  the 
bundle  near  the  collars  of  the  roots,  and  drawn  together  as  tightly  as  possible  ; 
two  or  three  more  bands  are  passed  around  at  other  parts. 

A  bast  or  cocoa-nut  mat — the  last  to  be  preferred — is  then  laid  on  the  floor  of 
the  packing  shed,  and  a  few  bundles  of  rye  straw  spread  out  the  length  of  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  so  that  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  end  of  the  straw  will  lap  over 
the  mat;  then  on  the  mat  some  six  inches  of  wet  straw  is  placed,  and  on  this,  the 
roots  laid  in  about  the  middle  of  the  mat;  the  bundle  is  placed,  the  wet  straw  well 
l)aeked  around  the  roots,  the  mat  drawn  up  very  tightly  around,  and  sewed  together; 
and  then  lastly  the  straw  brought  equally  around  the  bundle,  and  corded  regularly 
around,  at  about  six  inches  interval  till  the  end  is  reached,  when  the  cord  should 
be  brought  down  on  the  opposite  side  lengthwise,  secured  to  each  circle  of  cord 
as  it  passes,  and  finished  by  being  secured  to  the  mat  at  the  base. 

In  cording  bales,  deciduous  trees  cannot  be  too  tightly  drawn  together;  ever- 
greens should  be  drawn  together  more  loosely,  as  they  are  apt  to  heat,  especially 
if  they  are  somewhat  damp. 

I  trust  this  brief  explanation  of  the  principles  of  packing,  and  slight  sketch  of 
the  mode  of  doing  it,  will  be  sufiBcient  to  set  novices  on  the  track  of  becoming 
proficients  in  the  art.  I  am  sensible  I  have  done  little  for  their  information,  for  it 
is  truly  one  of  those  arts  in  which  "  practice  makes  perfect." 


cy.  o  .    .=>-'^^v«50'9^ 


A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 
OF  JOHN  CLAUDIUS  LOUDON. 

BY  HIS  WIDOW. 

JoFiN  Claudius  Loudon  was  born  on  the  8th  of  April,  1*183,  at  Cambuslang, 
in  Lanarkshire,  the  residence  of  his  mother's  only  sister,  herself  the  mother  of 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  (the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Christian  liesearches  in 
Asia),  whose  labors  in  India,  in  attempting  to  convert  and  instruct  the  Hindoos, 
have  made  his  name  celebrated  in  the  religious  world.  Mr.  Loudon  was  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family;  and  his  father,  wlio  was  a  farmer,  residing  at  Kerse  Hall,  near 
Gogar,  about  Gve  miles  from  Edini)urgh,  being  a  man  of  enlightened  mind  and 
erior  information,  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  have  every  possible  ad 
'n  his  education.     Strange  to  say,  however,  Mr.  Loudon,  when  a  boy,  thou 


fond  of  books,  bad  an  insuperable  aversion  from  learning  languages,  and  no  per 
suasions  could  induce  him  to  study  Latin  and  French,  though  his  father  had  a 
master  from  Edinburgh  purposely  to  teach  him  the  latter  language.  At  this 
early  period,  however,  a  taste  for  landscape-gardening  began  to  show  itself,  as  his 
principal  pleasure  was  in  making  walks  and  beds  in  a  little  garden  his  father  had 
given  him ;  and  so  eager  was  he  to  obtain  seeds  to  sow  in  it,  that  when  a  jar  of 
tamarinds  arrived  from  an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies,  he  gave  the  other  children 
his  share  of  the  fruit,  on  condition  of  his  having  all  the  seeds.  While  yet  quite 
a  child,  he  was  sent  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  attend  the 
classes  at  the  public  school.  Here  he  overcame  his  dislike  to  Latin,  and  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  drawing  and  arithmetic.  He  also  attended  classes  of 
botany  and  chemistry,  making  copious  notes,  illustrated  with  very  clever  pen-and- 
ink  sketches.  Still,  he  could  not  make  up  his  miud  to  learn  French,  till  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  fourteen,  his  uncle,  showing  a  fine  French  engraving  to  a 
friend,  asked  his  nephew  to  translate  the  title.  This  he  could  not  do  ;  and  the 
deep  shame  and  mortification  which  he  felt,  and  which  he  never  afterwards  forgot, 
made  him  determine  to  acquire  the  language.  Pride,  however,  and  a  love  of 
independence,  which  was  ever  one  of  his  strongest  feelings,  prevented  him  from 
ap])lying  to  his  father  to  defray  the  expense  ;  and  he  actually  paid  his  master  him- 
self, by  the  sale  of  a  translation  which  he  afterwards  made  for  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  then  publishing  in  Edinburgh.  He  subsequently  studied  Italian,  and 
paid  his  master  in  the  same  manner.  He  also  kept  a  journal  from  the  time  he 
was  thirteen,  and  continued  it  for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  writing  it  for  many  years 
in  French,  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  language. 

Among  all  the  studies  which  Mr.  Loudon  pursued  while  in  Edinburgh,  those 
he  preferred  were  writing  and  drawing.  The  first  he  learned  from  Mr.  Paton, 
afterwards  father  to  the  celebrated  singer  of  that  name ;  and,  strange  enough,  I 
have  found  an  old  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Loudon,  Sen.,  prophesying  that  his  son 
John  would  be  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  day — a  prophecy  that  has  been 
abundantly  realized,  though  certainly  not  in  the  sense  its  author  intended  it. 
Drawing  was,  however,  his  favorite  pursuit;  and  in  this  he  made  such  proficiency, 
that  when  his  father  at  last  consented  to  his  being  brought  up  as  a  landscape- 
gardener,  he  was  competent  to  take  the  situation  of  draughtsman  and  assistant  to 
Mr.  John  Mawer,  at  Easter  Dairy,  near  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Mawer  was  a  nursery- 
man, as  well  as  a  planner  (as  the  Scotch  call  a  landscape-gardener) ;  and,  while 
with  him,  Mr.  Loudon  learned  a  good  deal  of  gardening  generally,  particularly 
of  the  management  of  hothouses.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mawer  died  before  his 
pupil  was  sixteen  ;  and  for  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Loudon  resided 
with  Mr.  Dickson,  a  nurseryman  and  planner  in  Leith  Walk,  where  he  acquired 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  plants.  There  he  boarded  in  Mr.  Dickson's  house  ; 
and,  though  remarkable  for  the  nicety  of  his  dress,  and  the  general  refinement 
of  his  habits,  his  desire  of  improvement  was  so  great,  that  he  regularly  sat  up 
two  nights  in  every  week  to  study,  drinking  strong  green  tea  to  keep  himself 
awake ;  and  this  practice  of  sitting  up  two  nights  in  every  week  he  continued  for 
many  years.  While  at  Mr,  Dickson's,  he  attended  classes  of  botany,  chemistry, 
and  agriculture  ;  the  last  under  Dr.  Coventry,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  considered  by  that  gentleman 
to  be  his  most  promising  pupil. 

In  truth,  it  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  me,  while  turning  over  family  papers 
to  obtain  what  particulars  I  could  of  my  husband's  early  life,  to  find  continually, 
copy  and  account  books,  letters  which  had  been,  no  doubt,  treasured 
mother,  from  different  persons  under  whom  he  had  studied,  bearing  the  most 
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honorable  testimony  to  his  profu-ienry  in  the  various  branches  of  liis  education, 
and  particularly  notinjj  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  inakinfr  himself  thoroujfhly 
master  of  whatever  lie  undertook.  Mr.  Loudon  was  not  a  man  of  nniny  words, 
and  he  was  never  fond  of  showin<?  the  knowle(l<;e  he  possessed  ;  but  il  was  aston- 
isliinu'  ht)w  much  he  did  know  on  every  sul)jeet  to  which  he  had  turned  hisattention. 

In  LSOo,  he  lirst  arrived  in  London.  The  foHowinji:  day  he  called  on  Mr. 
Sowerby,  Laml)elh  ;  he  was  exeeedinj^ly  deli-ihted  with  the  models  and  mineralo- 
jrieal  specimens,  which  were  so  admiral)ly  arranjred  as  to  frive  him  the  greatest 
satisfaction  from  his  innate  love  of  order  ;  he  afterwards  devised  a  ]»lan  for  his 
own  books  and  j)apers,  partly  founded  on  thai  of  Mr.  Sowerby,  but  much  more 
complete. 

As  he  l)rou!rht  a  g^reat  number  of  letters  of  recommendation  to  difTerent  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  many  of  them  from  Dr.  Coventry,  he 
was  soon  extensively  employed  as  a  landscape-cardener ;  his  journal  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  his  tours  in  various  parts  of  England.  It  is  curious,  in  turnin<^  over 
his  memoranda,  to  find  how  many  improvements  suprfrested  themselves  to  his  active 
mind,  which  he  was  unal)le,  from  various  circumstances,  to  carry  into  elfeet  at  the 
time,  but  which,  many  years  afterwards,  were  executed  either  by  himself  or  by 
other  persons,  who,  however,  were  unaware  that  he  had  previously  supjrested  them. 
Thronirhout  his  life,  similar  occurrences  were  continually  taking  ])lace  ;  and  nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  him  to  find  persons  taking  the  merit  to  them.selves  of 
inventions  which  he  had  suggested  years  before.  When  this  hapiiened,  he  was 
frequently  urged  to  assert  his  |)rior  claim  ;  but  he  always  answered,  that  he  thought 
the  person  who  made  an  invention  useful  to  the  ]n]blic,  had  more  merit  than  its 
original  contriver;  and  that,  in  fact,  so  long  as  the  public  were  benefited  by  any 
invention  of  his,  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  !iim  who  had  the  merit  of  it.  There 
never  lived  a  more  liljcral  and  thoroughly  public-spirited  man  than  Mr.  London. 
He  had  not  a  single  particle  of  selfishness  in  his  disposition,  and  in  all  his  actions 
he  never  took  the  l^enefit  they  would  produce  to  himself  into  consideration.  AVhen 
writing  a  book,  his  object  was  to  obtain  the  best  possible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject he  had  in  hand;  he  was  never  deterred  from  seeking  this  by  any  considera- 
tions of  trouble  or  expense. 

That  these  feelings  inQuenced  him  from  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  England, 
may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  his  Journal ;  that  they  continued  to  influence  him 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  was  only  too  evident  to  every  one  around  him  at  that 
mournful  period. 

When  Mr.  Loudon  first  arrived  in  London,  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
gloomy  ap])earance  of  the  gardens  in  the  centre  of  tlie  pulilic  scpiares,  which  were 
then  i)lanted  almost  entirely  with  evergreens,  particularly  with  Scotch  pines,  yews, 
and  spruce  firs;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  he  ])ublished  an  article  in 
a  work  called  The  Literary  Journal,  which  he  entitled  "  OI)servations  on  Laying 
out  the  Public  S(juarcs  of  London."  In  this  article,  he  blamed  freely  the  taste 
which  then  prevailed,  and  suggested  the  great  im])rovement  that  would  rcsultfrora 
banishing  the  yews  and  firs  (which  always  looked  gloomy  from  the  effect  of  the 
smoke  on  their  leaves),  and  mingling  deciduous  trees  with  the  other  evergreens.  He 
particularly  named  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  j)lane  trees,  the  sycamore,  and  the 
almond,  as  ornamental  trees  that  would  bear  the  smoke  of  the  city  ;  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  exactly  his  suggestions  have  been  adopted,  as  these  trees  are  now 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  square  in  London. 

About  this  time,  he  appears  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  Linntean  Society, 
'J    probably  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whom  he  had  brougl 
of  introduction,  and  who,  till  his  death  in  1820,  continued  his  warm  frie 
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At  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph,  Mr.  Loudon  met  most  of  the  eminent  scientific  men 
of  that  clay,  and  the  effect  produced  by  their  conversation  on  his  active  mind,  may 
be  traced  in  his  Journal.  Among  many  other  interesting  memoranda  of  new  ideas 
that  struck  him  about  tliis  period,  is  one  as  to  the  expediency  of  trying  the  effects 
of  charcoal  on  vegetation,  from  having  observed  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  grass 
on  a  spot  where  eliarcoal  had  been  burnt. 

In  1804,  having  been  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  to  make  some  plans 
for  altering  the  Palace  Gardens  at  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  remained  there  several  months,  laying  out  grounds  for  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  While  thus  engaged,  and  while  giving  directions  for  planting  and 
managing  woods,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  draining  and  otherwise  improving 
estates,  several  ideas  struck  him,  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  a  book  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  and  in  London.  This,  then,  was  the  first  work  of  Mr.  Lou- 
don's presented  to  the  public  through  the  JNIessrs.  Longman,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  transact  business  of  the  same  nature  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  book 
alluded  to  was  entitled  "Observations  on  the  Formation. and  Management  of  Use- 
ful and  Ornamental  Plantations ;  on  the  Tiieory  and  Practice  of  Landscape-Gar- 
dening,  and  on  Gaining  and  Embanking  Land  from  Rivers  or  the  Sea."'  This 
was  his  first  separate  Avork,  and  shows  how  strongly  his  mind  was,  even  in  his 
youth,  imbued  with  the  subject  of  his  profession,  though  he  was  then  apparently 
disposed  to  treat  it  in  a  different  style  from  what  he  did  in  after  years. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections,  in  one  of  which,  in  particular,  on  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  of  trees  and  shrubs,  are  some  very  interesting  observations,  which 
show  how  well  their  author  was  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  trees  and 
shrubs  even  at  that  early  period  of  his  life.  Before  Mr.  Loudon  left  Edinburgh, 
he  published  another  work,  entitled  "A  Short  Treatise  on  some  Improvenjents 
lately  made  in  Hothouses."  This  was  in  1805;  and  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  England.  On  this  second  voyage  to  London,  he  was  compelled,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  land  at  Lowestoffe ;  and  he  took  such  a  disgust  at  the  sea,  that  he 
never  afterwards  travelled  by  it,  if  it  was  possible  to  go  by  land.  He  now  re- 
sumed his  labors  as  a  landscape-gardener ;  and  his  Journal  is  filled  with  the 
observations  he  made,  and  the  ideas  that  suggested  themselves  of  improvements, 
on  all  he  saw.  Among  other  things,  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  best  mode  of 
harmonizing  colors  in  flower  gardens,  which  accord,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
with  the  principles  afterwards  laid  down  by  M.  Chevreul  in  his  celebrated  work, 
entitled  De  la  Lot  du  Oontraste  simultane  des  Coideurs,  published  in  Paris,  in 
1839.  Mr.  Loudon  states  that  he  had  observed  that  flower  gardens  looked  best 
when  the  flowers  were  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  compound  color  next  the  simple  one 
which  was  contained  in  it.  Thus,  as  there  are  only  three  simple  colors — blue,  red, 
and  yellow — he  advises  that  purple  flowers,  which  are  composed  of  blue  and  red, 
should  have  yellow  next  them  ;  that  orange  flowers,  which  are  composed  of  red 
and  yellow,  should  be  contrasted  with  blue  ;  and  that  green  flowers,  which  are 
composed  of  blue  and  yellow,  should  be  relieved  by  red.  He  accounts  for  this  on 
the  principle  that  three  parts  are  required  to  make  a  perfect  whole  ;  and  he  com- 
pares the  union  of  the  three  primitive  colors  formed  in  this  manner  with  the  com- 
mon chord  in  music  ;  an  idea  which  has  since  been  worked  out  by  several  able 
writers.  He  had  also  formed  the  plan  of  a  Pictorial  Dictionary,  which  was  to 
embrace  every  kind  of  subject,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  finished  wood-cuts  printed 
with  the  type. 

In  1806,  Mr,  Loudon  published  his  "Treatise  on  Forming,  Improving,  and 
Managing  Country  Residences,  and  on  the  Choice  of  Situations  approprin 
Class  of  Purchasers.     With  an  Appendix  containing  an  Inquiry  into 


Utility  and  ^ferits  df  ^fr.  Roptoii's  Moilo  of  showiiifr  EITt'cts  by  Slides  and  Sketclies, 
ami  Stricturos  on  liis  Opinions  and  rractice  in  Landscapo-Oardonin^.  Illnstratcd 
by  Descriptions  of  Scenery  and  JJnildin^s,  by  References  to  Conntry-Seats  and 
Passaires  of  Conntry  in  most  Parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  tliirty-two  Engravings." 

This  work  was  much  more  volnniinons  than  any  of  tlie  ])receding  ones  ;  it  was 
ornanu'iited  by  sonic  elegant  copperplate  engravings  of  landscape  scenery,  drawn 
by  himself,  which,  in  1807,  were  rei)iiljlished,  with  short  descri[)tions,  as  a  separate 
work. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ISOfi,  Mr.  London  was  actively  engaged  in 
lands('a]ie-gardening ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  when  returning  from 
Tre-Madoc,  in  Caernarvonshire,  he  canglit  a  violent  cold  l)y  travelling  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach  all  night  in  the  rain,  and  neglecting  to  change  his  clothes  when 
he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey.  The  cold  brought  on  a  rheumatic  fever,  which 
settled  finally  in  his  loft  knee,  and,  from  improper  medical  treatment,  terminated 
in  a  stiff  joint;  a  circumstance  which  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  him, 
not  only  at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  This  will  not  appear  surprising,  wlien  it  is  considered  tlmt  he  was  at 
that  period  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and  not  only  remarkably  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous in  constitution,  but  equally  active  and  independent  in  mind.  While  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  complaint  in  his  knee,  he  took  lodgings  at  a  farm-house,  at 
Pinner,  near  Harrow;  and,  while  there,  the  activity  of  his  mind  made  him  an.xionsly 
incpiire  into  the  state  of  English  farming.  He  also  amused  himself  by  painting 
several  landscapes,  some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  by 
learning  Gorman,  paying  his  expenses,  as  he  had  done  before  when  he  learned 
French,  by  selling  for  publication  a  ])amphlet  which  he  had  translated  by  way  of 
exercise.  In  this  case,  the  translation  being  of  a  popular  work,  it  was  sold  to 
]Mr.  Cadoll  for  15/.  He  also  took  lessons  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  following 
extract  from  his  Jounial,  in  18()G,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  feelings  at  this  period  : 
"Alas!  how  have  1  neglected  the  important  task  of  improving  myself!  How 
much  I  have  seen,  what  new  ideas  have  developed  themselves,  and  what  different 
views  of  life  I  have  acquired  since  I  came  to  London  three  years  ago  !  I  am  now 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  my  life  has  passed  away,  and 
yet  what  have  I  done  to  benefit  my  fellow-men  ?" 

Mr.  Loudon,  during  the  length  of  time  he  was  compelled  to  remain  at  Pinner, 
l)ecame  so  interested  respecting  English  farming,  and  so  anxious  that  the  faults 
he  observed  in  it  should  be  corrected,  that  he  wrote  to  his  father,  stating  the 
capaljility  of  the  soil,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  the  husbandry,  and  urging  him 
to  come  to  England.  It  happened  that  at  this  period  the  fiirm  called  AVood  Hall, 
where  he  had  been  staying  so  long,  was  to  be  let,  and  Mr.  Loudon,  Senior,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  his  son,  took  it,  and  removed  to  it  in  1807. 
The  following  year,  Mr.  Loudon,  Avho  was  then  residing  with  his  father  at  Wood 
Hall,  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Immediate  and  Effectual  Mode  of  Raising 
the  Rental  of  the  Landed  Property  of  England;  and  Rendering  Great  Britain 
Independent  of  other  Nations  for  a  Supply  of  Bread  Corn.  By  a  Scotch  Farmer, 
now  farming  in  Middlesex."  This  pamphlet  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  ; 
and  General  Stratton,  a  gentleman  possessing  a  large  landed  estate,  having  read 
it,  was  so  much  interested  in  the  matter  it  contained,  that  he  offered  him  a  portion 
of  his  property  at  a  low  rate,  in  order  that  he  might  undertake  the  management 
of  the  rest,  and  thus  introduce  Scotch  farming  into  Oxfordshire. 

The  farm  which  Mr.  Loudon  took  from  General  Stratton,  and  which  was  called 
Great  Tew,  was  nearly  eighteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  contained  up 
of  1,500  acres.     "  The  surface,"  as  he  describes  it,  "  was  diversified  by  bold 
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undulations,  hills,  and  steeps,  and  the  soil  contained  considerable  variety  of  loam, 
clay,  and  light  earth,  on  limestone  and  red  rock.  It  was,  however,  subdivided  in 
a  manner  the  most  unsuitable  for  arable  husbandry,  and  totally  destitute  of  car- 
riage roads.  In  every  other  respect  it  was  equally  unfit  for  northern  agriculture, 
having  very  indifferent  buildings,  and  being  greatly  in  want  of  draining  and 
levelling."  At  this  place  he  established  a  kind  of  agricultural  college  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  in  rural  pursuits  ;  some  of  these,  being  the  sons  of 
landed  proprietors,  were  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence  ;  and  others, 
who  were  placed  in  a  second  class,  were  instructed  by  his  bailiff,  and  intended  for 
land-stewards  and  farm-bailiffs.  A  description  of  this  college,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  at  Great  Tew,  was  given  to  the  public  in  1809,  in  a.  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  Utility  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  to  the  Sons  of  the  Landed  Proprie- 
tors of  England,  and  to  Young  Men  intended  for  Estate-Agents  ;  Illustrated  by 
what  has  taken  place  in  Scotland.  With  an  Account  of  an  Institution  formed 
for  Agricultural  Pupils  in  Oxfordshire.  By  a  Scotch  Farmer  and  Land-Agent, 
resident  in  that  County."  In  this  pamphlet  there  is  one  passage,  showing  how 
much  attached  he  was  to  landscape-gardening,  an  attachment  which  remained 
undiminished  to  his  death  ;  and  how  severely  he  felt  the  misfortune  of  having  his 
knee  become  anchylosed  from  the  effects  of  the  rheumatic  fever  before  alluded  to. 
The  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  work,  is  as  follows  :  "  A 
recent  personal  misfortune,  by  which  the  author  incurred  deformity  and  lameness, 
has  occasioned  his  having  recourse  to  farming  as  a  permanent  source  of  income, 
lest,  by  any  future  attack  of  disease,  he  should  be  prevented  from  the  more  active 
duties  and  extensive  range  of  a  beloved  profession  on  which  he  had  formerly  been 
chiefly  dependent." 

Notwithstanding  the  desponding  feelings  expressed  in  this  paragraph,  Mr. 
Loudon  appears,  from  his  memorandum  books,  to  have  been  still  extensively 
engaged  in  landscape-gardening,  as  there  are  memoranda  of  various  places  that  he 
laid  out  in  England,Wales,  and  Ireland,  till  the  close  of  1812.  Before  this  period 
he  had  quitted  Tew;  and  finding  that  he  had  amassed  upwards  of  15,000/.  by  his 
labors,  he  determined  to  relax  his  exertions,  and  to  gratify  his  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge  by  travelling  abroad.  Previously,  however,  to  doing  this,  he  published 
two  works:  one  entitled  "Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Gardens  and  Pleasure- 
Grounds,  with  Designs  in  various  Styles  of  Rural  Embellishment ;  comprising 
Plans  for  laying  out  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Gardens ;  and  the  Construction 
and  Arrangement  of  Glass  Houses,  Hot  Walls,  and  Stoves ;  with  Directions  for 
the  Management  of  Plantations,  and  a  Priced  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Forest- 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants ;  the  whole  adapted  to  Yilla  Grounds  from 
One  Perch  to  One  Hundred  Acres  in  Extent;"  and  the  other,  "  Observations  on 
laying  out  Farms  in  the  Scotch  Style  adapted  to  England." 

In  the  first  of  these  works,  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  title  page  are  fully 
discussed  ;  the  second  contains  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  farm 
of  Great  Tew  rented  by  himself,  and  those  of  Wood  Hall  and  Kenton  Lane  rented 
by  his  father.  From  this  work  it  appears,  that,  though  Mr.  Loudon,  Senior, 
enjoyed  but  a  few  months'  health  after  settling  at  Wood  Hall,  which  he  entered 
upon  at  Michaelmas,  1807,  his  death  taking  place  in  December,  1809,  the  estate 
was  so  much  improved,  even  in  that  short  period,  that  it  was  let  after  his  death 
for  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  being  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  than  he  had 
paid  for  it.  It  also  appears  that  Mr.  Loudon  entered  on  the  farm  at  Great  Tew  at 
Michaelmas,  1808,  and  left  it  in  February,  1811  ;  General  Stratton  paying  him  a 
considerable  sum  for  his  lease,  stock,  and  the  improvements  he  had  effected. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   AN   ORCIIIDKOUS   HOUSE, 

CONSTRUCTKl)  AT  rKNLLKUGAHK,  SonTlI  WALES. 
BY  J.  DILLWYN  LLEWELYN,  ESQ.,  F.  H.  S. 

'1 


Interior  of  Orchideous  House  at  Penllergare. 


I  INCLO.se  with 
this  the  section  of 
the  stove,  wliieli 
I     promised     to 
send.     Tliis  will 
show   the    shape 
of  the  l)uildiii<i:; ; 
the  water  for  tlie 
supply  of  the  cas- 
cade is  conduct- 
ed to  the  top  of 
the      house     by 
means  of  a  pipe 
communicating 
with  a  pond   at 
a    higher    level. 
This      pipe      is 
warmed  by  pass- 
ing with  a  single 
coil  through  the 
boiler,    and   ter- 
ininates    at    the 
top  of  the  rock- 
work,    where    it 
pours  a  constant 
supply  of   water 
over   three    pro- 
jecting irregular 
steps    of    rough 
stone,     each     of 
which  catches  the 
falling       stream, 
dividing  it   into 
many        smaller 
rills,      and      in- 
creasing the 
quantity  of  misty 
spray.      At   the 
bottom  the  whole 
of    the  water  is 
received  into  the 
pool  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of 
the  floor  of   the 
stove,    where    it 
widens   out 
an  aquarium 


AN  ORCHIDEOUS  HOUSE  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

namented  with  a  little  island  overgrown  like  the  rock-work  with  Orchidece,  Ferns 
and  Lycopods. 

The  disposition  of  the  stones  in  the  rock-work  would  depend  much  on  the 
geological  strata  you  have  to  work  with :  in  my  case  they  lie  flat  and  evenly 
bedded,  and  thus  the  portions  of  the  rock-work  arc  placed  in  more  regular  courses 
than  would  be  necessary  in  many  other  formations.  In  limestone  or  granite  coun- 
tries, designs  much  more  ornamental  than  mine  might,  I  think,  be  easily  contrived. 

The  account  of  the  splendid  vegetation  which  borders  the  cataracts  of  tropical 
rivers,  as  described  by  Schoraburgk,  gave  me  the  first  idea  of  trying  this  experi- 
ment. I  read  in  the  "Sertum  Orchidaceum"  his  graphic  description  of  the  falls 
of  the  Berbice  and  Essequibo,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  discovery  of  Huntleya 
violacea.  I  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  picture  which  his  words  convey,  and 
thought  that  it  might  be  better  represented  than  is  usual  in  stoves. 

With  this  view  1  began  to  work,  and  added  the  rock-work  which  I  describe  to 
a  house  already  in  use  for  the  cultivation  of  Orchideous  plants.  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  re-arranging  it  for  its  new  design,  and  after  a  trial  now  of  about  two 
years  can  say  that  it  has  entirely  ansv/ered  the  ends  I  had  in  view. 

The  moist  stones  were  speedily  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  seedling  Ferns, 
and  the  creeping  stems  of  tropical  Lycopods,  among  the  fronds  of  which  many 
species  of  Orchidesc  delighted  to  root  themselves. 

Huntleya  violacea  was  one  of  the  first  epiphytes  that  I  planted,  and  it  flowered 
and  throve  in  its  new  situation,  as  I  hoped  and  expected.  The  East  Indian  genera, 
liowever,  of  Vanda,  Saccolahium,  Aerides,  and  other  caulescent  sorts,  similar  in 
habit  and  growth,  were  the  most  vigorous  of  all,  and  many  of  these  in  a  very 
short  time  only  required  the  use  of  the  pruning-knife  to  prevent  their  overgrowing 
smaller  and  more  delicate  species. 

Plants  that  are  grown  in  this  manner  have  a  wild  luxuriance  about  them  that 
is  unknown  to  the  specimens  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  to  myself 
they  are  exceedingly  attractive,  more  resembling  what  one  fancies  them  in  their 
native  forests — true  air-plants,  depending  for  their  subsistence  on  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere alone. 

Dift'erent  species  thus  intermingle  together  in  a  beautiful  confusion,  Dendrohinm, 
and  Camarotis,  and  Renanthera,  side  by  side,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  leaves 
interlacing  one  another,  and  sending  their  long  roots  to  drink  from  the  mist  of  the 
fall,  or  even  from  the  water  of  the  pool  below. 

Many  species  are  cultivated  upon  the  rocks  themselves,  others  upon  blocks  of 
wood,  or  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  thus  sufficient  room  is  secured  for 
a  great  number  of  plants.  At  the  same  time  the  general  effect  is  beautiful,  and 
the  constant  humidity  kept  up  by  the  stream  of  falling  water  suits  the  constitution 
of  many  species  in  a  degree  that  might  be  expected  from  a  consideration  of  their 
native  habits ;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  or  some 
similar  plan  to  all  who  have  the  means  of  diverting  a  stream  of  water  from  a  level 
higher  than  the  top  of  their  stove. 

This,  I  think,  in  most  situations  might  be  easily  contrived.  Our  house  lies  on 
high  ground,  and  the  water  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  but  yet  I  found 
very  little  difficulty  or  expense  in  its  construction. 


VISITS    TO    COUNTRY    PLACES.  — No.   6. 
AROUND    NEW    YORK. 

Among  tlio  im])rovcmcnts  carried  out,  projected,  or  coni})leted  at  the  country 
seats  "Around  Now  York,"  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  found  many  gentlemen 
giving  a  good  account  of  the  Portable  Gas  Works.  Country  houses  may  now  be 
well  and  economically  lighted  by  this  process,  and  the  gas  nuide  without  risk  Ijy 
the  ucwly  simjiliried  apparatus;  the  gas,  throwing  out  of  the  question  the  first 
cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  cheaper  than  that  consumed  in  cities,  and  more 
free  from  injurious  qualities  ;  we  shall  speak  of  it,  however,  in  another  place.' 

It  is  some  years  since  we  made  our  first  triji  up  the  North  River ;  let  us  recall 
the  incidents  as  they  are  vividly  presented  to  memory. 

One  of  the  earliest  boats  of  any  note  was  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  a 
very  stanch  and  substantial  craft  she  was.  We  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  All)any.  At  one  we  had  a  grand  lunch,  in  the  style  of  sea-going 
ships  ;  at  four,  dinner  for  about  forty  passengers  in  all.  Next  morning  we  stop- 
ped a  long  time  at  Livingston  Manor,  to  get  cream  for  breakfast,  and  at  two 
o'clock  were  safely  landed  at  Albany,  having  made  an  extraordinarily  quick  pas- 
sage of  twenty-eight  hours  I  The  fare  was  eight  dollars!  "Sleepy  Hollow" 
days  those.     Let  us  proceed  with  times  present. 

Moatrjomery  Place,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  and  occupied  by  her- 
self and  her  children,  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  T.  P.  Barton,  was  originally  the  residence  of 
General  Montgomery.  It  therefore  has  age  and  trees  consequently  of  more  anti- 
quity than  are  usually  seen.  Its  speciality  now  is  the  Arboretum,  the  most  suc- 
cessful elTort  yet  made  among  us,  and  thougli  it  has  been  executed  at  considerable 
cost  of  time,  labor,  aud  money,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Barton  has  not 
allowed  himself  greater  space  for  the  future  development  of  his  various  specimens, 
which,  in  process  of  time,  must  be  seriously  injured  by  their  too  close  proximity. 
Nevertheless,  great  credit  is  due  for  this  first  effort. 

In  the  other  planting,  the  trees  have  become  old  stagers,  and  much  that  has 
been  done  by  man  represents  the  plantations  of  nature,  and  very  beautiful  aud 
valuable  they  are.  Combined  with  these,  amid  avenues,  and  shady  walks,  and  a 
drive  of  many  miles  on  the  property,  is  an  exteusive  flower-garden,  the  especial 
pet  of  Mrs.  Barton,  who  has  here  shown  effects  which  have  not  before  been  ex- 
hibited in  this  country.  Iler  masses  of  roses  and  other  flowers  are  particularly 
attractive.  The  arbors,  overgrown  with  Aristolochia  sipho,  the  Dutchman's  pipe, 
exceed  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  These  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Otton,  a  wood  carver  and  architectural  decorator,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  merits 
are  not  sufficiently  known. 

The  noble  stream  and  cascades  dividing  Annandale  and  Montgomery  Place,  have 
already  been  described  as  well  as  words  can  depict  what  is  indescribable.  In  short, 
Montgomery  Place  is  all  that  a  country-seat  need,  and,  in  our  climate,  can  be. 

EUersIie,  the  seat  of  William  Kelly,  Esq.,  we  also  visited,  with  much  pleasure. 
This  place  has  ])assed  through  several  hands,  and  was  last  purchased  from  W.  S. 
"Warwick,  a  Virginia  gentleman  ;  he  purchased  of  James  Thompson,  Esq.,  who  had 
imjjroved  it.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  high  keeping. 
As  managed  by  Mr.  Kelly,  it  exhibits  a  repose  that  is  highly  i)leasing.  The  whole 
TOO  acres  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  grass  for  hay.  This  gave 
it,  at  the  period  of  our  visit  before  the  first  cutting,  a  uniform  appearance,  resem- 


bling  one  great  park.  The  hay  is  pressed  on  Mr.  Kelly's  own  property,  and  ship- 
ped, for  commercial  purposes,  from  Rhinebeck,  three  miles  oS",  no  doubt  supplying 
many  a  month's  feed  for  horses  further  south.  This  is  understood  to  pay  an  ex- 
tremely good  profit  on  the  large  investment,  probably  at  the  present  price  of  hay, 
equal  to  cotton,  when  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of  labor  expended  ou 
each.  As  a  specimen  of  "  gentleman  farming,"  this  place  should  be  studied  ; 
beyond  doubt,  the  system  is  highly  remunerative. 

The  surroundings  of  the  mansion  are  in  elegant  taste,  and  from  a  white  temple, 
on  an  elevation  in  the  lawn,  erected  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  the 
scene  is  perfect.  A  well-known  and  distinguished  author  is  said  to  have  thrown 
himself  down  upon  the  grass  here,  exclaiming :  "  Take  from  me  all  my  literary 
reputation,  throw  my  fame  and  copyrights  to  the  winds,  if  I  can  exchange  them 
for  tliisP^  Well  might  such  an  exclamation  be  made,  for  the  scene  is  perfect. 
Surely,  few  earthly  views  will  ever  surpass  it. 

Ellerslie  certainly  exceeds  all  the  Hudson  River  places  in  the  beauty  of  its 
glass  houses  ;  the  conservatories  and  graperies  are  remarkably  effective,  both  from 
their  situation  and  character  and  the  style  of  the  buildings. 

Parsons  Sf  Co.^s  Nurseries,  at  FhisMng,  L.  I. — Before  leaving  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  to  which,  before  this  series  of  "  visits"  can  be  completed,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  return  to  finish  our  notes,  we  paid  an  interesting  trip  to  the  nurse- 
ries of  our  friends,  the  Messrs.  Parsons,  at  Flushing ;  the  new  house  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm,  ornaments  our  pages  to-day  as  a  frontispiece,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

These  nurseries  are  among  tWbse  which  have,  by  general  consent  of  purchasers, 
been  called  "reliable,"  because  character  goes  before  profit  with  the  proprietors. 
What  they  supply,  you  may  depend  upon  as  according  with  the  description,  and, 
if  it  does  not,  you  may  be  sure  of  corrections  being  made.  The  active  season  of 
shipments  having  passed,  we  had  leisure  for  a  good  survey  of  the  "  table  of  con- 
tents" of  these  extensive  nurseries,  and  noted  a  few  of  its  specialities  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

Stuartia  virginica,  one  of  those  beautiful  and  rare  flowering  shrubs,  which  we 
seldom  see  in  collections,  these  nurseries  will  be  able  to  supply  a  moderate  demand 
for ;  stoles  from  an  old  plant,  with  flower  pots  to  receive  roots  from  various  branches, 
we  were  delighted  to  recognize  in  tolerable  abundance.  This  plant,  unlike  our 
favorite,  the  Gordonia  pubescens,  is  hardy,  at  least  as  far  north  as  New  York  ; 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  very  valuable  additions  to  every  planta- 
tion ;  especially  should  we  recommend  it  for  a  dressed,  wide  border,  where  its  sum- 
mer bloom  will  eclipse  anything  at  the  same  season. 

Tlie  following  plants  are  also  among  the  rarer  kinds,  and  are  in  abundance  at 
this  garden  nursery  : — 

Taxus  variegafa, 

"      Dovastoniana,  hardy. 
Ujiright  English  Yew,  a  very  fine  plant,  and  hardier  than  the  Abies  Morinda  and  Excelsa. 
Scotch  Firs,  of  good  size  and  shape. 
Diodara,  in  abundance. 
Norway  Spruce  and  White  Pine,  ditto. 

Menzie's  Spruce — but  this  has  not  proved  hardy  at  Flushing. 

Rhododendrons.  Here  is  a  fine  supply  for  bedding  and  massing,  and  at  prices  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  its  admirers,  and  which  might,  we  think,  be  insured  to  survive  a  moving. 

We  pencilled,  as  we  passed  through,  the  following  list,  which  we  publish  as 
matter  of  information,  and  to  recall  some  articles  that  our  readers  may  have  for- 
en  : — 
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CJithrn  Ahil/oftn  and  Acuminata. 

Colutta.  I)fut:i(is. 

J-\rn- Leaved  liiech. 

Cit  iiKilis  vllicella, 

Sj>ir<a  Ciilloxa. 

Lonicera  lirotctiii. 

"         scmpervirens. 

MiiijnoUa  conspicua — grafted  on  tho  acuminata.  Never  purchase  one  tliat  is  not  tlius 
grafted,  if  you  want  an  abundant  bloom,  and  a  liandsonioly  fornieil  tree;. 

Vir<iilia  lutea.  We  were  not  a  little  jileased  to  find  this,  our  long-establislied  favorite, 
plenty  liere,  although  small.  Let  no  one  who  plants,  and  who  has  it  not,  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape. 

MaijiivUa  loiu/ifolia,  a  plant  greatly  resembling  the  glauca,  and  valuable  as  a  variety. 

7\t.iiis  adjirexsa, 

J '(II  lo  carp  tig  Japo  nlca. 

Jii  liiwsj)eniium  ericoides, 

(iiK-rcus  peduncidnta. 

White  Spruce,  or  Abies  Alia. 

Tilia  argentea  pendula,  very  fine. 

J^inus  excelsa,  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  beautiful. 

Abies  lasiocarpa,  very  similar  to  Nobilis,  and  from  California. 

Pinus  muricata,  a  California  Pine  like  Cembra. 

This  list  wc  might  greatly  enlarge,  but  we  forl)ear,  as  the  catalogue  is  largely 
distributed,  and  we  have  no  wish  that  any  of  these  hasty  sketches  should  assume 
the  character  of  an  advertisement ;  in  the  present  case,  we  had  to  seek,  personally, 
the  information  we  are  able  to  give,  and  to  make  an  exertion,  after  great  fatigue, 
to  procure  even  our  meagre  outline.  Many  of  tl?^  rare  varieties  are  kept  more  for 
the  interest  attaching  to  them,  there  being  no  demand,  at  the  high  European  prices, 
to  warrant  large  importations. 

T/te  Residence  of  J.  A.  Perry,  Esq.,  at  Bay  Ridge,  Long  Island,  on  the  road 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  presents  some  of  the  finest  views  of  Mew  York  Bay  and  tlie 
surrounding  scenery  ;  the  place  has  great  capabilities,  and  Mr.  Perry  is  develop- 
ing them  rapidly  ;  no  one  possesses  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  ornamental  and 
beautiful  than  Mr.  Perry,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  former  splendid  residence  in 
Brooklyn,  by  his  improvements  at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  now  at  Bay  Kidge. 
New  York  and  the  country  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Perry  for  the  very  existence,  no 
less  than  the  present  improvements  of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  which  he  presides 
over  with  an  affection  and  care  that  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  In  due  time 
liis  exertions  in  this  quarter  will  be  fully  appreciated,  as  they  are  already  by  those 
who  seek  to  know  to  whom  they  are  so  largely  indebted. 

With  this  number  we  close,  for  the  present,  our  visits  "Around  Xew  York." 
The  ensuing  numbers  will  contain  brief  remarks  on  places  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  Newport,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  &c.  &c. 
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NEW  PLANTS. 

Amaranthus  albus.  Nat.  Ord.  Amaranthacece. — A  variety  with  white  stems, 
brought  into  notice  by  Captain  Hall,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  who  has  forwarded 
seeds  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet,  flowers  pale  green,  leaves  ovate,  stems  much  branched,  glabrous,  and  very 
white.  It  is  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  will,  from  the  high  testimonials  we  have 
seen,  no  doubt  become  an  esteemed  addition  to  the  table,  the  leaves  having  the 
flavor  of  spinach,  and  the  stems,  being  tender  and  succulent,  are  said  to  resemble 
asparagus. 

Delphinium  cardinale.     Hook.  RanunculacetE  Helleborece This  is  a  plant 

about  to  make  a  sensation  in  the  horticultural  world.  A  scarlet  larkspur  !  Rara 
avis,  that  is  to  say,  the  phoenix  of  the  genus.  Surely  we  need  not  despair  of  a 
blue  rose. 

The  DelpJiinium  cardinale,  by  its  original  color,  being  well  worthy  of  its  name, 
is,  besides,  very  elegant  in  appearance  and  form.  It  is  an  annual.  Its  simple, 
straight  stem,  of  the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  ends  in  a  long  panicle  of 
flowers,  of  the  liveliest  vermilion  color.  The  radical  leaves  are  very  large,  and 
borne  on  long  petioles,  and  deeply  divided  in  five  cuneiform  segments,  divided 
themselves  into  two  or  three  narrow  lobes.  This  fine  species  is  one  of  the 
numerous  happy  discoveries  of  the  collector,  William  Lobb,  in  his  voyage  to 
California.  It  is  probable  it  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  the  members  of  the  many  scientific  expeditions  of  the  United 
States  of  America  seem  to  have  met  with  it.  Cultivated  in  the  first  place  by 
MM.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  and  Chelsea,  it  flourished  perfectly  in  the  open  air,  in 
August,  1855. — Flore  de  Serres. 

Weigela  cor^ensis,  Thunherg  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  II.  331 ;  alias  W.  amabilis, 
Planchon  in  Fl.  des  Serres,  VIII  t.  855.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4893  ;  alias  Diervilla 
grandiflora,  Sieh.  and  Zucc.  Fl.  Japonica,  I.  t.  31. — Why  this  plant,  perfectly 
well-figured  in  the  Icones  Ksempferianas,  should  have  received  the  garden  name 
of  amahilis,  we  are  unable  to  explain.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  hiervilla  grandiflora  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini.  In  some  respects  it 
much  resembles  W.  rosea,  but  difi'ers  from  it,  firstly,  in  its  more  reticulated  leaves, 
crisp  edge  of  the  corolla,  and  brighter  color;  and,  secondly,  in  the  very  important 
garden  quality  o^  floioering  in  the  autumn,  when  we  have  nothing  like  it  among 
hardy  shrubs.  We  have  now  (Oct.  8)  a  specimen  before  us  loaded  with  most 
brilliant,  deep,  rose-colored  flowers,  trailing  (for  it  is  not  much  of  a  bush)  over  a 
peat  border  among  Rhododendrons,  and  uncommonly  handsome  it  is.  In  our 
judgment,  it  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  autumnal  shrub  after  the  rose. — 
Gardener''s  CJironicle. 


<  •  •  •  > 


RESIDENCE    OF    SAMUEL   B.   PARSONS,   FLUSHING, 

LONG    ISLAND.* 

The  house  is  built  of  wood,  filled  in  with  brick  laid  flat  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  a  space  of  an  inch  between  the  brick  and  the  outer  covering.  The  outer 
covering  is  plank,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick,  three  inches  wide,  tongued  and 
grooved,  and  put  together  with  white  lead.  The  piazza  columns  are  plain  round 
Doric.  The  blinds  and  close  sliding  shutters  all  open  inside,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  exposure  to  the  weather  in  opening  or  shutting.     On  each  side  of  the 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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vestibule  is  a  closet,  one  for  hanp:ing  coats,  and  the  other  for  a  stnndinp  writinp^ 
desk,  with  a  pas-jet  over  it.  The  stairs  arc  of  solid  oak,  and  shut  ofT  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  The  lil)rary  opens  into  the  drawiiifr-room,  and  also  into  the 
stair  hall.  It  has  a  l)ay  window,  and  is  finished  solidly  with  English  oak,  the 
book-cases  being  set  in  the  wall.     Opening  into  the  dining-room  is  a  china  pantry, 
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d  also  a  dish  closet,  in  which  is  a  sink  drain,  and  jets  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
gas.     In  the  kitchen-dresser  is  a  sliding  window  opening  into  the  store-room. 


BESIDENCE  OP  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 


Between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  is  an  entry  and  side  door  opening  on  the 
porte-cochere.  The  kitchen  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  from  a  tank  which 
is  kept  filled  from  a  spring  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  by  means  of  a  ram,  and 
also  a  windmill.  The  whple  house  is  lighted  with  gas,  which  is  also  used  for 
cooking  in  warm  weather.  The  laundry,  with  permanent  wash  tubs,  ironing 
range,  &c.,  is  in  the  basement  under  the  kitchen,  where  is  also  the  dairy,  drying- 
room,  &c. 

From  the  cellar  is  a  passage  communicating  with  a  closet  in  the  ice-house. 


PBAOTIOAL  HINTS  TO  AMATEURS. 

On  the  second  floor  the  chambers  all  communicate,  thuH  securiiij?  a  thorouf?h 
ventilation  at  all  times  either  by  means  of  open  windows  or  through  the  stair  hall, 
which  oi)cns  into  the  observatory.  Over  the  kitchen  is  the  water-closet,  bath- 
room, and  dressinpf-room.  Over  the  piazza,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  kitchen 
with  the  house,  is  a  balcony  always  shaded  in  the  morning,  and  used  as  a  sitting 
])lace  in  summer. 

In  the  third  story  are  four  chambers,  a  liall,  ;iii(l  a  children's  play-room  sixteen 
by  forty  feet.  Above  this  is  the  observatory,  commanding  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  the  East  River,  and  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson. 

The  house  is  heated  by  two  furnaces  in  one  chamber,  the  second  furnace  being 
used  only  in  extreme  weather. 

This  dwelling,  which  is  botli  elegant  and  eminently  comfortal)le,  occupies, 
nearly,  the  site  of  the  old  family  mansion,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
Its  arrangements,  including  the  ice-house,  are  remarkable  for  their  substantial  air. 
In  a  separate  building  is  a  school-room  for  Mr.  P.'s  children,  and  to  this  school 
a  very  few  selected  neighboring  youths  are  admitted,  a  plan  which,  while  it 
insures  a  guarded  private  tuition,  removes  one  objection  to  that  system. 

The  planting  in  the  grounds  has  been  judiciously  done,  and  under  such  advan- 
tages of  possession  at  hand  of  all  that  could  be  desirable,  will  soon  prove  emi- 
nently effective. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  AMATEURS. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING.* 

You  may  plant  peas,  for  the  earliest  crop,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  it  is  fit  to  dig.  Choose  a  warm,  sheltered  spot,  and  use  rotten  stable 
manure  and  ashes  in  preparing  the  soil,  before  sowing  the  seed.  Peas  don't 
mind  a  hard  frost,  even  when  on  rich  or  too  high  ground ;  and  therefore  the 
earlier  you  plant,  the  earlier  you  pick.  If  you  have  to  plant  in  the  open  garden, 
you  may  hasten  your  crop  by  sowing  the  drills  east  and  west,  and  setting  a  board 
on  the  ground  edgeways,  on  the  north  side,  to  shelter  each  row.  "Prince  Albert'' 
is  one  of  the  best  early  sorts. 

Rhubarb  is  an  invaluable  plant  to  those  who  like  a  spring  tart.  You  may  have 
yours  ready  to  cut  a  week  before  your  neighbor's,  without  the  trouble  of  forcing, 
if  you  set  your  plants  in  a  border  on  the  south  side  of  a  wall  or  tight  board  fence, 
and  take  the  precaution  to  loosen  up  the  soil,  and  cover  each  crown  of  roots  with 
a  bushel  basket  full  of  black  peat  earth  the  autumn  before. 

Some  men  are  marvellously  fond  o^ pruning,  and  go  about  cutting  a  limb  here, 
and  a  branch  there,  without  "rhyme  or  reason."  Don't  prune  your  standard 
trees,  unless  the  branches  are  so  unnatural  as  to  crowd  each  other  ;  and  even  then, 
they  should  be  thinned  out  as  little  as  possible  to  answer  the  purpose.  Or,  in 
the  other  case,  where  the  tree  has  got  into  a  stunted  and  feeble  state,  when  a 
shortening-back  the  terminal  shoots,  along  with  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  will 
make  it  push  out  strong,  healthy  shoots  again. 

If  you  wish  to  get  early  crops  in  your  kitchen  garden,  make  some  boxes  two 
feet  square,  and  a  foot  high.  Knock  them  together  out  of  any  rough  boards ; 
and  if  you  cannot  afford  to  glaze  the  whole  top  (and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  a 
waste  of  money),  put  a  single  light  in — a  t-by-9.  If  you  want  a  hill  of  early 
cucumbers,  melons,  or  tomatoes,  dig  out  a  hole  of  the  size  of  the  box,  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  fill  it  with  fresh  stable  manure  mixed  with  litter,  tread  the 

*  Reprinted  from  an  early  volume  of  the  Horticulturist. 


manure  down  firmly  till  there  is  room  for  six  or  eight  inches  of  good  light  soil 
On  the  latter  plant  your  seeds.  They  will  soon  start,  with  the  slight  warmth  of 
the  manure,  and  the  box  will  protect  them  at  night,  and  during  cold  and  stormy 
days,  till  the  season  is  settled.  Every  mild  day  you  will,  of  course,  raise  it  up  on 
one  side  an  inch  or  two,  for  fresh  air ;  and  in  positively  warm  days,  remove  it  for 
a  few  hours  altogether.  In  this  way,  you  will  get  a  crop,  at  small  cost,  a  long 
start  in  advance  of  the  unsheltered  growth  along  side,  and  have  none  of  the  bother 
and  vexation  of  transplanting  from  hotbeds.  The  boxes  cost  very  little,  if  you 
make  them  yourself;  and  if  laid  away  as  soon  as  there  is  no  further  need  of  them, 
they  will  last  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

When  you  are  planting  a  tree  or  shrub,  don't  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish; 
in  other  words,  so  anxious  to  have  it  look  large,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  cut  off  a 
single  inch  of  its  top  to  balance  the  loss  of  roots.  Remember  that  if  your  tree 
would  grow  six  inches  if  left  "  unshortened;"  it  would  grow  twelve  if  properly 
shortened,  besides  making  far  healthier  shoots  and  bigger  leaves,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  being  five  times  as  likely  not  to  die. 

If  you  are  about  to  turn  "  orchardist,"  never  buy  a  large  quantity  of  trees  of 
any  nurseryman,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  "extensive  advertisements.  It  is 
easy  to  say  fine  things  in  print;  such  as  "immense  specimen  grounds,"  "50,000 
trees,  carefully  propagated  under  the  direction  of  the  proprietor,"  &c.  &c.  Go 
and  see  for  yourself;  and  very  likely  the  "immense  specimen  ground"  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  dozen  old  trees  in  a  grass  plat,  and  the  nursery  a  wilderness  of  con- 
fusion. Never,  in  short,  buy  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  trees  of  any  man  who  is  a 
stranger  to  you,  without  inquiring  first  all  about  his  accuracy,  from  customers 
who  have  dealt  with  him,  and  proved  his  sorts.  Such  people,  who  have  tasted 
his  quality,  are  not  very  likely  to  tell  "long  yarns,"  though  advertisements  some- 
times will. 

The  neatest  and  most  perfect  mode  of  grafting,  is  splice  grafting.  {See  Down- 
ing's  Fruits,  p.  15.)  It  can  only  be  done  when  your  stock  and  scion  correspond 
pretty  nearly  in  size ;  but  the  amalgamation  is  done  in  short-hand.  Tie  the 
wound  over  neatly  with  a  strand  of  matting  or  coarse  woollen  yarn,  and  smear  the 
whole  over  with  thick  "  shellac  paint,"  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  fail. 

No  large  fruit  tree  is  so  readily  "  reformed"  as  a  pear.  Many  a  tree,  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high,  that  stands,  at  this  moment,  within  ten  rods  of  your  door,  and 
bears  nothing  but  fruit  that  you  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  at  a  country  fair,  may 
be  made  to  bear  bushels  of  Bartletts,  or  something  as  good,  in  three  years'  time, 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  couple  of  hours,  in  cutting  back  and  grafting  all  the 
principal  limbs  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  fairly  in  motion.  "  Cleft  grafting"  is  the 
readiest  mode  for  this  sort  of  subject ;  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to 
perform  it  very  quickly. 

If  you  want  to  be  successful  in  transplanting,  don't  be  afraid  of  working  in  dull 
weather.  If  you  are  shy  of  a  "  Scotch  mist,"  buy  an  India-rubber  macintosh. 
Nothing  is  so  cruel,  to  many  sorts  of  trees,  as  to  let  their  tender  fibres  parch  up 
in  a  dry  wind,  or  a  bright  sun.  Such  weather  may  be  fun  to  you,  but  'tis  death 
to  them. 

Dress  your  lawns  with  a  mixture  of  guano  and  ashes ;  one  bushel  of  the  former 
to  four  bushels  of  the  latter.  The  earlier  in  the  spring  it  can  be  put  on  the  better, 
so  that  the  rains  may  carry  the  soluble  parts  to  the  roots.  A  light  coat  of  this, 
spread  broad-cast,  is  much  better  for  grass  than  any  other  manure. 

The  best  top-dressing  for  a  strawberry  bed  is  burnt  sods.     Pile  up  the  brush 
and  rubbish  you  have  at  hand  in  layers  with  the  sods,  and  set  fire  to  the  h 
smoulder  away  for  several  days,  till  the  wood  is  pretty  well  burnt  out 


the  sodfl  well  roasted.  Then  overhaul  the  heap,  chop  and  beat  it  up  fiue  with 
the  spado,  and,  aflur  loosening  up  the  soil  in  the  bed,  <,'ive  them  a  coat  an  inch 
or  two  in  thickness.  It  will  j^ive  new  life  to  the  plants,  and  set  them  in  a  way  to 
give  you  an  uncommonly  line  crop.  an  old  diuukr. 

— « •  »  • » 

DEGEXEKATION  OF  VARIETIES  OP  THE   PEAR-TREE. 

Mr.  De  JoNonE,  of  Brussels,  has  been  writing  lately  much  about  his  favorite 
pear-tree,  and  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  degeneration  of 
varieties,  so  much  talked  about.     He  says  : — 

"From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  understood  that  varieties  culti- 
vated in  climates  analogous  to  that  in  which  they  were  raised,  will,  in  general, 
retain  their  characters,  provided  the  trees  are  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  treated 
in  a  ]iroper  manner. 

"  If  the  causes  of  degeneration  are  to  be  ascertained,  they  may  be  sought  and 
found  : — 

"1.  In  the  use  of  improper  stocks,  which  have  no  affinity  with  the  graft. 

"  2,  In  the  use  of  grafts  badly  selected,  either  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  very 
young  trees,  or  from  others  weak  and  affected  with  various  diseases. 

"  3.  In  the  use  of  grafts  grown  in  an  artificial  manner, 

"  4.  In  a  mode  of  cultivation  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  variety. 

"  5.  In  i)lanting  a  variety  in  soil  which  is  cither  too  poor  and  too  shallow,  or 
too  heavy,  cold  and  moist. 

"6.  In  want  of  attention,  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of 
a  rational  mode  of  culture. 

"With  respect  to  the  first  three  causes,  we  have  touched  upon  the  principal 
points  connected  with  them  on  several  occasions  in  previous  articles,  and  it  would 
1)6  superfluous  to  revert  to  them.  Concerning  the  fourth,  it  is  evident  to  every 
practical  man  that  a  normal  degree  of  vigor,  and,  consequently,  a  good  crop  of 
perfect  fruit,  can  only  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  tree  to  take  that  form  which  is 
most  in  conformity  with  its  mode  of  vegetation.  If  that  form  is  constantly  restricted 
by  premature  pinching,  or  by  too  severe  pruning,  the  tree  bears  a  few  small,  cracked, 
gritty  fruits,  becomes  barren,  and  is  eventually  destroyed.  This  is  not  owing  to 
degeneration,  but  to  a  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  Nor  can  we 
attribute  the  cause  to  degeneration,  when  bad  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  tree  planted 
in  a  soil  which  is  too  strong,  compact,  and  moist.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  seek 
from  the  soil  that  which  it  cannot  give. 

"We  have  seen  a  plantation  of  more  than  100  pear-trees,  comprising  about  80 
of  the  best  varieties  of  pears.  These  trees  were  confided  to  one  who  is  known  to 
be  an  able  cultivator.  They  were  all  trained  in  the  same  form — that  of  a  dwarf 
pyramid — upon  the  free  stock,  and  upon  the  quince.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1856, 
the  100  trees  had  not  200  pears  on  them.  The  premature  pinching,  performed, 
in  a  season  different  from  the  ordinary  run,  had  caused  a  disordered  vegetation, 
from  which,  of  course,  the  trees  suffered,  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were 
not  able  to  set  their  fruit.  Moreover,  the  ground  where  the  trees  were  planted 
was  covered  with  a  rather  thick  layer  of  horsedung,  and  this  preventing  the  action 
of  the  air  and  sun  upon  the  soil  which  covered  the  roots,  the  trees  were  unable  to 
profit  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  ascending  sap.  If  these 
trees  remain  weakly  and  barren,  is  that  result  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  varieties  treated  in  this  way  having  reached  the  period  of  degeneration  ? 
That  fruit-trees,"  he  concludes,  "are  disposed  to  degenerate  in  consequence 
time  they  have  been  in  existence,  we  do  not  believe." 


THE    BEURRE   SUPEEYIN  PEAE 


BEURRE    SUPERFIN   PEAR*. 

According  to  Mr.  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  other  reliable  horticulturists  in  Paris, 
this  fruit  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  numerous  grafts  or  young  trees  sent  by 
Prof.  Yan  Mons  to  Mr.  Poiteau.  The  tree  is  hardy,  well  suited  to  this  climate, 
of  a  rather  thorny  and  wild  character,  of  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance.  Its 
form  and  shape  is  rather  pyramidal  with  some  diverging  branches.  It  grows  on 
the  quince,  but  is  better  on  the  pear  stock,  on  which  it  will  do  as  an  orchard  tree. 
Bark,  grayish  green,  with  light  brown  dots  or  freckles.  The  blossom  spurs  are 
often  terminated  with  a  sharp  or  an  abortive  thorn.  Leaves,  medium,  a  little 
recurved,  serrated  and  of  a  dark  green  color.  Buds,  pointed,  gray.  Fruit,  mid- 
dle sized,  pyriform,  sometimes  above  middle  size,  of  a  dull  green,  with  numerous 
brown  marlDlings,  and  occasionally,  as  in  Boston,  with  a  faint  dull  red  cheek. 
Stem,  one  inch  long,  not  stout,  set  on  the  surface,  sometimes  swollen  at  the 
junction.  Eye,  very  small,  sunk  in  a  moderately  deep  calyx,  sometimes  made 
irregular  by  a  few  ribs,  which  in  some  localities  and  seasons  extend  over  the 
whole  fruit,  and  instead  of  smooth,  make  it  look  knobby  and  coarse.  Flesh,  white 
greenish,  delicate,  very  juicy,  half  melting  and  buttery,  with  sugar  and  flavor 
enough  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  pears.  Although  opinions  do  not  agree  in  the 
east,  west,  and  south  about  the  quality  of  this  variety,  we  can  safely  predict  that 
in  the  Middle  States,  under  proper  cultivation,  and  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  its  qualities 
will  not  prove  inferior  to  any  of  the  pears  of  that  region.  They  have  been  tested 
in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Wm.  Reid's  nursery  it  was  always  found  a  "very  good"  pear. 
It  seems  not  to  be  as  good  in  Western  New  York  ;  but  it  will  be  safe  to  wait  for 
trees  of  a  proper  age  and  steady  habits  before  a  final  judgment. 

The  Superfin  kept  well,  and  ripens  slowly  from  September  to  late  in  October, 
at  least  so  it  did  with  us.  This  was  a  little  surprising,  as  in  France  it  rarely  can 
be  kept  over  September,  but  it  is  not  the  first  pear  coming  to  maturity  later  than 
in  its  native  climate.  Perhaps  no  summer  nor  fall  pear  ripens  here  as  early  as  in 
Paris.  For  instance,  we  have  never  passed  through  the  end  of  June  without 
some  fine  dishes  of  Madeleines — which  do  not  ripen  here  until  the  middle  of  July. 
This  was  not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  cool  wet  climate  of  Belgium. 


GARDEN  YEGETABLES,  NO.    1.— THE    CUCUMBER. 

BY  WM.  CHORLTON. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  cultivation  of  this  generally  accepted 
kitchen  edible  ;  and  first,  of  soil  and  situation.  The  Cucumber  delights  in  a  rich 
and  loose  vegetable  mould — consequently,  decomposed  leaves  or  vegetable  refuse 
will  furnish  a  good  manure.  Barnyard  dung  is  the  next  best  substitute,  but  this 
ought  not  to  be  rank  or  unfermented,  as,  in  such  state,  it  produces  too  exuberant 
a  growth  of  plant  and  paucity  of  fruit,  with  a  subjectness  to  canker  and  gangrene 
in  the  stems.  The  situation  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  open  to  the  sun,  and,  if 
possible,  screened  from  the  action  of  violent  winds. 

Out-door  Culture. — In  this  there  is  no  more  skill  required  than  for  ordinary 
crops  of  other  vegetables.  It  is  well  to  make  choice  of  land  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated the  previous  season.  Dig  or  plough  deeply  in  the  fall ;  let  the  ground 
lay  as  rough  as  possible  throughout  the  winter,  and  when  it  is  in  good  working 
order,  after  the  frosts,  give  it  a  thorough  stirring  with  the  fork  or  plough.  About 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  April,  according  to  latitude,  will  be  time  to  prepare 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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for  Ro\vin<r.  Mark  o(T  the  whole  j»iecc  into  Rtrai^dit  and  riglit-an.c:lcd  lines,  six 
feet  ajiart,  the  interseetions  of  which  will  show  exactly  the  spot  for  each  hill  of 
plants  ;  at  these  crossings,  drop  a  few  forksful  of  manure,  and  work  it  in  well, 
80  that  it  may  mix  with  some  nine  square  feet  of  the  soil,  leaving  the  middle  a 
trifle  elevated  above  the  general  level ;  upon  this  make  a  Hat  surface  ;  drop  from 
six  to  eight  seeds,  and  cover  an  inch.  When  the  young  plants  have  ])roduccd 
some  thfee  "  rough"  leaves,  go  over  the  whole  ])lot,  pull  out  all  but  the  three 
strongest,  raise  the  soil  up  to  those  left — so  far  as  the  seed  leaves — and  nip  oiit 
the  top  above  the  third  rough  leaf;  this  will  cause  side  branches  to  be  sooner 
emitted,  and  an  earlier  production  of  fruit.  It  also  enhances  very  much  the  fruit- 
fulness  and  better  quality,  if  a  periodical  pinching  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots  be 
persevered  in  throughout  the  season — say  at  every  sixth  or  seventh  joint  •,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  those  branches  which  are  superfluous,  or  are  not  showing  fruit  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  may  be  rubbed  out  by  the  thumb.  This  will  prevent 
crowding,  and  give  the  leaves  a  free  exposure  to  the  light,  which  will  assist  the 
productiveness.  Work  the  hoe  often  and  deeply  over  the  ground  before  the  vines 
cover  it,  and  so  prevent  the  requirement  of  much  after-weeding.  Cucumbers  are 
subject  to  become  bitter  if  tlie  ])lants  have  not  sufficient  moisture,  which  makes  it 
necessary  where  quality  is  an  object,  to  give  water  in  dry  weather.  When  this  is 
done,  let  a  good  soaking  be  applied. 

Forcing  in  the  Hothouse. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  Cucumbers  fresh- 
gathered  from  the  vine  all  the  year  round,  but,  of  course,  with  a  plant  which  is  so 
soon  injured  by  cold,  all,  excepting  the  summer  crop,  have  to  be  grown  under 
glass,  and  the  necessary  heat  must  be  applied  artificially.  Were  a  house  to  be 
erected  for  this  purpose,  a  very  suitable  one  would  be  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying cross-section  plan,  and  heated 
by  a  flue  A,  B  ;  or,  still  better,  hot- 
water  pipes  and  boiler.  Such  a  house 
might  be  ten  feet  wide  by  as  many  feet 
long  as  the  proprietor  might  think  fit, 
and  it  is  not  for  cucumbers  alone  that 
this  would  be  useful.  Bush-beans, 
strawberries,  and  some  other  things  of 
like  character,  could  be  forced,  if  in- 
troduced into  the  same  apartment; 
besides,  its  suitableness  for  propagating 
young  flowering  plants.  There  is  no 
real  necessity  for  going  to  the  expense 
of  such  an  erection  where  there  are 
other  houses  in  which  the  more  tender  exotics  are  grown,  and  a  night  temperature  of 
00°  is  kept,  as  a  small  portion  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  four  or  five  plants 
trained  up  near  the  glass,  will  give  a  supply  for  a  small  family  the  whol^  winter. 

The  Cucumber,  as  it  is  most  commonly  grown,  is  but  an  annual  plant,  but  it  is 
possible  to  extend  its  lifetime,  and  it  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  or  by  layers 
and  cuttings.  The  first  is  the  readiest  method,  but  if  we  desire  to  retain  some 
individual  plant  of  superior  excellence,  and  have  not  got  any  seed  of  the  same,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  other  modes  of  increase.  To  grow  from  cvttings, 
take  a  short-jointed  branch  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  leaves ;  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  immediately  below  a  leaf-joint,  remove  the  lower  leaf  down  to  the 
knot,  and  place  the  cutting  so  prepared  one  inch  deep  in  a  four-inch  pot  filled 
with  sandy  vegetable  earth.  If  the  operation  be  performed  in  hot  summer  time, 
remove  to  a  shady  and  damp  place  in  a  frame  or  other  glass  convenience  ;  cover 
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with  a  bell  glass,  or  other  similar  substitute,  but  not  too  close ;  leave  a  small 
opening  for  the  extreme  moisture  to  escape,  to  prevent  damping.  At  any  other 
season,  the  best  place  is  the  warmest  part  of  a  forcing-house,  and  the  addition  of 
a  little  bottom  warmth  ;  water  rather  sparingly  until  roots  are  emitted,  but  keep 
the  soil  moist.  Layers  may  be  rooted  in  the  following  manner  :  Choose  a  short- 
jointed  shoot ;  have  a  four-inch  pot  in  readiness  half  filled  with  the  above-mentioned 
soil ;  sink  it  up  to  the  rim  directly  under  the  intended  layer ;  cut  off  the  third  or 
foui'th  leaf  from  the  top  down  to  the  axil,  and  bend  this  joint  into  the  pot  until  it 
touches  the  earth ;  next  till  up  to  near  the  top,  and  place  a  stone  over  the  whole, 
to  keep  the  branch  from  springing  ;  give  water  as  may  be  required,  and,  in  three 
weeks,  the  newly  rooted  plant  may  be  cut  off,  and  planted  where  needed.  If  a 
supply  of  fruit  be  wanted  for  fall  and  midwinter  use,  the  seed  may  be  sown,  or 
the  above  operations  performed  about  the  beginning  of  August. 

When  the  cuttings  or  layers  are  well  rooted,  or  the  seedling  plants  have  got 
three  rough  leaves,  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  their  fruiting  quarters,  which 
should  be  the  warmest  part  of  the  hothouse,  or  as  shown  in  the  plan,  and  either 
placed  near  the  glass,  or  trained  up  with  a  straight  stem  until  the  top  arrives 
thereat,  when  it  may  be  nipped  out.  The  after-training  will  be  the  same  as  ex- 
plained for  out-door  culture,  only  each  branch  will  need  to  be  tied  so  as  to  keep 
the  leaves  near  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  in  the  same  way  that  grape-vines  are 
managed.  A  box  or  pot  containing  three  cubic  feet,  will  hold  soil  enough  for  a 
plant  during  the  season,  which  ought  to  be  well  drained  by  putting  two  inches  of 
broken  crocks  or  charcoal  in  the  bottom.  Liquid  manure  will  have  to  be  applied 
occasionally  during  active  growth,  and  this  may  be  diluted  drainings  from  the 
stable,  or  guano  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon.  Keep  the 
temperature  at  60°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  during  sunshine, 
and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Forcing  hy  Dung-Beds. — The  Cucumber  may  be  successfully  grown  as  an  early 
spring  crop  on  a  hot  dung-bed,  covered  by  a  box  frame  and  glass  sashes.  Com- 
mence by  putting  together  a  heap  of  fresh,  unfermented  horsedung,  and,  if  leaves 
are  at  hand,  add  one-third  in  bulk  ;  when  the  whole  becomes  well  heated  up,  turn  it 
over,  still  keeping  it  together,  to  prevent  any  check  in  the  fermentation,  and  in  a 
few  days  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Choose  a  dry  spot ;  measure  off  two  feet  wider 
and  longer  than  the  size  of  the  box  frame ;  excavate  this  area  two  feet  deep,  in 
which  build  up  the  bed  to  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  bottom  ;  place  on  the 
frame  and  sashes  immediately,  which  will  protect  from  the  cold,  and  assist  fermen- 
tation. Wait  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  maximum  heat  is  ascertained,  and  a 
portion  of  the  pungent  smell  has  passed  away,  cover  over  the  whole  inside  surface 
with  three  inches  deep  of  soil.  A  thermometer  may  now  be  hung  up  out  of  reach 
of  the  sun,  and  so  as  not  to  touch  the  soil,  and  when  it  indicates  70°  to  75°  in  the 
morning,  without  any  offensive  effluvia,  the  bed  is  in  a  fit  state  for  the  plants  or 
seeds.  A  mound,  containing  the  half  of  a  wheelbarrowful  of  the  before-described 
compost,  may  now  be  placed  under  the  centre  of  each  sash,  levelling  the  top  down 
to  one  foot  from  the  glass.  Under  this  mound  a  tube  of  wood  four  inches  diame- 
ter, and  open  at  both  ends,  should  be  introduced,  the  object  being  to  let  the  ex- 
treme heat  pass  off  from  beneath  the  roots.  If  the  plants  have  been  previously 
prepared,  they  may  now  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  "hills,"  or 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  same  places.  With  the  variations  of  the  weather, 
these  beds  work  very  unevenly  in  temperature,  which  makes  a  covering  of  boards 
around  the  sides  of  much  service.     At  night,  the  glass  also  will  have  to  be  covered 

straw  mats  or  shutters,  and  if,  with  this,  the  thermometer  happen  to  rang 
during  mild  changes,  the  glasses  may  be  tilted  a  little  for  the  time  being 
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a  week  or  two,  the  roots  will  begin  to  push  out  beyond  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 

more  soil  will  be  required  from  time  to  time,  until  the  first  up]>erinost  level  is 
ol)taincd  over  the  whole  surface.  Air  will  have  to  be  adiuilted  iiccurding  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  best  to  do  this  by  propjiing  up  the  sashes.  Let  the  tempe- 
rature range  from  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and  75°  to  85°  by  day.  Htuj)  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  and  prune  as  before  directed.  It  is  recjuisite  tu  give  a  slight  shade 
during  strong  sunshine,  while  the  ]tlants  are  young,  but,  by  gradually  withholding 
it,  they  will,  after  a  time,  bear  any  amount  of  light.  As  the  season  advances,  and 
warm  weather  comes  along,  the  glasses  may  be  opened  accordingly,  until,  finally, 
they  can  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  plants  will  continue  to  bear  most,  if  not  all 
the  summer. 

Dung-beds,  during  fermentation,  give  off  moisture,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
soil  above,  and,  of  course,  at  the  commencement,  there  is  not  much  water  required  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  will  have  to  be  applied  occasionally,  but  never  when 
rain-storms  are  present.  In  fact,  it  is  this  kind  of  weather  that  makes  the  great- 
est difficulty  with  dung-beds,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  not  advisable  to  begin 
with  them  sooner  than  the  middle  of  February ;  but  adopt  the  above-mentioned 
method,  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  fruit  in  the  winter  months. 


GREENHOUSES   OF  J.    McCALL,   Esq., 

STATEN  ISLAND,  N,  Y. 

New  Beighton,  Staten  Island. 
J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  perspective  view  and  ground-plan  of  a  col- 
lection of  horticultural  houses,  designed  by  myself,  for  J.  McCall,  Esq.,  Staten 
Island,  and  combining  beauty  of  exterior  with  practical  utility.  In  this  case  it 
was  required  to  have  an  early  and  late  grapery,  a  large  general  conservatory,  and 
a  suitable  apartment  for  camellias,  and  other  polished  leaved  greenhouse  plants, 
which  are  subject  to  be  scorched  by  the  rays  of  midday  sun.  The  most  available 
site  was  on  a  level  plot,  so  situated  that  the  longitudinal  extension  of  the  struc- 
ture should  be  east-southeast,  and  west-northwest.  It  was  also  desirable  that 
no  part  should  appear  as  "  sheds  "  or  other  like  nuisance,  consequently  the  ordi- 
nary conveniences  are  provided  for  by  a  cellar,  forty  feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide, 
being  sunk  under  the  northwest  part  of  the  building,  and  which  contains  the  two 
boilers  and  sufficient  room  for  the  winter's  fuel.  There  are  two  cisterns,  each 
fourteen  feet  wide  by  fourteen  feet  deep  underground,  and  beneath  the  stage  of 
the  central  house.  Each  house  is  furnished  with  a  tank  for  tepid  water,  having  a 
hose-coupling  attached,  with  faucets  so  arranged,  that  one  force-pump  (which  is 
fixed  under  the  stage)  answers  all  the  purposes  of  drawing  water  from  the  cisterns 
into  the  tanks,  or  from  any  one  of  the  tanks  to  shower  over  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  interior,  at  pleasure.  The  centre  house  is  twenty-one  feet  wide  by  forty-six 
feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  from  the  ground  level  to  the  ridge.  The  two  wings 
are  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  to  the  ridges,  which  are 
on  a  level  with  the  eaves  where  they  join.  The  groundwork,  making  of  borders, 
and  planting,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Nicol,  the  intelligent  gardener,  and  from  pre- 
sent appearances,  future  success  is  certain.  The  vines  were  one  year  old  from 
the  "eye,"  when  planted,  last  March,  and  the  greater  part  are  now  (August  11th) 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  with  proportionate  strength  of  cane,  and 
with  good  ripening,  will  be  fully  qualified  to  bear  a  light  crop  of  fruit  next  year. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

WM.  CHORLTON. 
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r  I  X  U  S   n  A  R  T  W  E  G  I  — n  A  R  T  W  E  G  'S   PINE. 

Tnis  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Avhere  Ilartweg  discovered  it  on  Mount 
Cainpanario,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  0000  feet,  and  ranging  irnniediatcly 
above  Picea  religiosa.     It  forms  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  leaves  six  inches 


Pinus  Hartwegi. 

and  upwards  in  length,  of  a  pale  green,  and  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
Although  this  Pine  belongs  to  the  five-leaved  section  of  Pinus,  it  is  often  found 
with  four  only  in  a  bundle.  The  cones  are  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  pendulous. 
Many  of  the  species  in  the  group  to  which  Hartweg's  Pine  belongs  are  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  their  leaves ;  and  this,  there  being  five  in  a  sheath,  gives 
them  a  peculiar  and  striking  appearance,  and  as  such  they  are  much  prized  by 
collectors.  Unfortunately  the  winter  of  1853-4,  and  the  following  one,  proved 
fatal  to  many  of  the  handsomest  kinds,  and  they  may  be  pronounced  too  tender 
for  the  English  climate.  Of  this  section,  we  lost  from  our  collection  leiophylla, 
Wiucesteriana,  Gordoniana,  filifolia,  Russelliana,  Devoniana,  Grenvilleae,  and 
even  palustris  (australis)  ;  while  Hartwegi,  Montezuraee,  and  apulcensis  of  the 
long-leaved  species  survived.  And  we  find  pretty  nearly  the  same  results 
happened  in  other  Pinetums.  This  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  those  which 
have  turned  out  to  be  hardy  ;  among  them  Hartwegi — which  is  now  the  finest  of 
the  long-leaved  species,  capable  of  enduring  our  winters,  excepting,  perhaps  P. 
microphylla. 

No  collection  of  Coniferae  can  be  called  complete  except  it  contains  our  present 
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subject,  which,  even  in  a  younp^  state,  has  something  grand  and  striking  in  its 
appearance.  Although  the  soil  should  be  naturally  dry  or  well  drained  for 
growing  it,  it  prefers  a  good,  rich  loam,  rather  heavy  than  otherwise. 

In  composition,  this  section  should  be  grouped  together,  as  they  do  not 
harmonize  well  with  the  short-leaved  kinds.  Planted  in  this  way,  and  in  appro- 
priate situations,  they  will  form  a  striking  mass,  very  distinct  from  anything  else. 

Our  engraving  was  taken  from  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Piuetum  at  Nuneham 
Park,  near  Oxford. — London  Florist. 

[This  pine  was  destroyed  last  winter  at  Wodenethe,  but  would  be  a  very  valu- 
able acquisition  at  the  South. — Ed.] 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    THE    COLD.* 

BY  WM.  BACON,  RICHMOND,  MASS. 

Autumn  seems  like  a  late  and  "after  the  fair"  period,  to  speak  of  the  results 
of  a  gone-by  winter ;  yet  the  effects  of  such  winters  as  the  last  are  not  always 
sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  an  opinion  with  regard  to  them  until  the  brief 
spring  which  follows  has  passed  away,  and  summer,  that,  in  consequence  of  spring's 
brevity,  has  so  much  of  the  work  of  two  seasons  to  perform,  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  its  resurrection  influence,  and  tell  us  what  is  coming  into  hopeful 
life,  and  what  is  dead  beyond  all  recovery. 

Our  last  winter,  among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  was  long  and  uniformly  cold.  With 
us,  however,  the  mercury  did  not  realize  the  depression  that  it  often  does  in  milder 
and  briefer  winters.  Its  lowest  mark,  by  our  observation,  was  20°  below  zero,  or 
2°  and  4°  less  than  was  the  case  in  several  preceding  winters.  We  had  no  thaws 
worthy  of  the  name  until  late  in  March,  and  the  number  of  times  from  December 
25  until  that  period,  when  the  mercury  rose  above  freezing,  were  few  as  well  as 
brief.  The  quantity  of  snow,  if  it  had  lain  level,  would  have  measured  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  feet,  according  to  localities.  But,  in  most  situations,  it  was 
badly  drifted  ;  consequently,  highways  and  gardens  had  a  large  supply.  In  the 
latter,  it  served  as  a  beautiful  protection  to  tender  plants,  insomuch  they  wintered 
finely  under  its  cover,  though  it  was  rather  severe  in  breaking  down  young  trees, 
especially  dwarfs. 

In  consequence  of  winter's  closing  in  by  a  fall  of  snow  upon  unfrozen  ground, 
the  advance  of  spring,  so  far  as  the  dying  away  of  mud  was  concerned,  was  rapid. 
But  the  departure  of  the  snow,  and  the  settling  of  the  ground,  did  not  bring  warm 
weather.  Cold  and  chilling  northerly  winds  prevailed  through  May,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  progress  of  vegetation  was  slow  and  unhealthy. 

But,  to  mark  the  effects  of  the  winter,  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  &c.,  never  passed  its  ordeal  better.  So  with  roses  and  all  flow- 
ering plants  and  shrubs  that  were  covered  with  snow.  Above  this  snow-line, 
however,  all  but  the  more  hardy  kinds  were  killed. 

Peach-trees  suffered  most  severely  of  all  our  fruits.  The  last  year's  growth 
gave  out  their  feeble  blossoms  and  died,  so  that  the  trees,  until  the  last  of  June, 
looked  more  fit  for  the  brush-heap  than  the  garden.  Many  were  cut  down,  but 
in  most  cases  where  they  were  allowed  to  stand,  they  (unless  in  very  old  trees) 
threw  out  new  shoots,  and,  by  the  middle  of  August,  assumed  appearances  of 
hopeful  thrift,  so  that  we  anticipate  future  crops  from  them.  The  peach  gave  no 
fruit. 

*  Tliis  interesting  article  was  intended  for  a  former  number,  but  was  crowded  out ; 
however,  lost  by  a  short  delay,  none  of  its  value. — Ed, 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  COLD. 

PIiiiiis,  in  some  localities,  were  entirely  destroyed.  These  losses  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  old  and  decayino;  trees,  but  we  saw  whole  rows  of  young  trees,  which  were 
vigorous  a  year  ago,  that  gave  no  sign  of  verdure  this  year.  These  losses  were 
greatest  in  partially  sheltered  localities.  Next  to  the  i)each  and  plum,  the  cherry 
was  the  greatest  sufferer.  Some  few  trees  in  the  circle  of  our  observation  were 
lost,  but  the  damage  was  principally  in  the  loss  of  the  later  growth  of  last  year. 
The  quantity  of  cherries  was  moderate,  very. 

Pears. — The  trees  stood  the  winter  without  any  apparent  injury  beyond  the 
breaking  down  of  branches  of  small  trees  by  snow.  They  gave  a  fair  amount  of 
blossoms,  but  in  conse(iucuce  of  the  continued  cold  winds  while  they  were  in  bloom, 
but  little  fruit  set — ^such  as  matured  was  perfect  in  its  kind.  The  trees  have  made 
a  fine  growth  the  last  season,  and  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  abundance  of  fruit 
in  future. 

Apple-trees  wintered  well,  the  only  drawback  being  the  depredations  of  the 
mice,  which  is  perhaps  as  much  attributable  to  a  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  as  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  season,  though  the  great  length  of  the  winter 
probably  had  a  tendency  to  increase  their  appetites  beyond  the  supplies  they  had 
provided  for  the  exigencies  of  the  season.  Unlike  their  usual  mode  of  warfare, 
which  confines  thcii^  depredations  mainly  to  grass  lands,  they  pitched  battle  on 
trees  on  grounds  where  hoed  crops  had  been  taken  off,  and  were  sometimes  more 
destructive  there  than  in  grass  plots.  The  simplest  preventive  we  know  of  for 
such  cases,  is  to  stamp  the  early  snows  thoroughly  around  young  trees. 

The  apple  orchards  bloomed  abundantly,  but  a  succession  of  cold  northerly 
winds,  almost  amounting  to  frost,  continued  from  the  first  opening  of  the  buds 
until  the  petals  fell.  These  winds  were  fatal  to  the  general  crop,  so  we  have  but 
very  few  apples,  and  these  are  principally  on  the  sides  of  trees,  and  in  orchards 
most  effectually  sheltered  from  these  winds— localities  where  ordinary  frosts  which 
collect  in  the  still,  cold  air  would  have  been  fatal. 

In  view  of  these  experiences,  we  can  see  no  particular  cause  for  the  fruit  growers 
to  be  discouraged  in  their  labors.  The  pear  and  the  apjile  have  given  us  a  new 
and  very  cheering  assurance  of  their  adaptedness  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  if 
they  have  failed  to  produce  the  usual  amount  of  fruit  for  "  this  once,"  it  was  owing 
to  causes  seldom  existing  rather  than  to  anything  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
The  peach  has  shown  itself  capable  of  standing  a  long-continued  severity  of  uniform 
cold,  and  yet  expand  its  pink  blossoms  to  the  sun.  Had  Avinter  closed  her  frozen 
reign  at  the  ordinary  period,  and  spring  come  on  with  her  glad  sunshine  and  warm 
breezes,  these  blossoms  might  have  matured  into  fruit,  and  the  long-confined 
branches  might  have  given  forth  beautiful  and  healthy  verdure.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  let  no  one  neglect  to  cultivate  the  peach,  though  timidity  may 
induce  it  to  be  done  in  a  small  way.  The  plum  has  failed  to  some  extent  as  the 
result  of  the  season,  but  the  loss  on  tliis  account  is  small,  indeed,  compared  with 
that  entailed  by  the  yearly  depredations  of  insects.  The  season  showed  marked 
effects  on  our  native  evergreens  as  well  as  on  our  delicate  fruits.  The  hemlock,  the 
pine,  and  the  kalmias,  in  their  native  soil,  in  many  instances  exhibited  their  dried 
leaves  as  though  a  fire  had  passed  through  their  branches.  So  it  was  not  the 
exotic — the  far-fetched  and  dear-bought  alone — that  suffered  the  influences  of  a 
season  which  those  of  us  who  witnessed  it  will  not  be  likely  to  forget. 


-.it-:^- 


The  Savine. — Juniperus  Sabina  is  a  splendid  lawn  plant,  when  left  to  take  its  natural 
growth,  in  an  open  space  and  kindly  soil.  A  plant  on  my  lawn,  twenty-five  years  old, 
measures  twenty-two  yards  in  circumference.  Its  branches  radiate  from  a  single  stem, 
which  is  invisible  in  the  centre,  feathering  all  round,  without  gap  or  blemish,  down  to  the 
grass,  and  rising  only  about  three  feet  in  the  middle.  It  is  at  all  times  a  pleasing  object ; 
but  in  the  spring,  when  it  has  put  forth  its  tender  shoots,  or  in  the  autumn,  when  bespan- 
gled with  dew,  it  is  particularly  beautiful. — 3f.  R.  Toivnshend. 


Let  Hexs  sit  where  they  Choose. — I  have  long  been  a  keeper  of  poultry,  and  an  observer 
of  their  habits ;  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  hens  are  most  prolific  when  left 
to  their  natural  instinct,  as  I  think  the  following  interesting  circumstance  will  prove  :  One 
of  my  hens  (a  pullet  of  a  late  brood  last  year)  formed  herself  a  nest  among  the  ivy  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  nine  feet  high,  and  on  Sunday  last,  August  31,  from  sixteen  eggs  brought  out 
fourteen  strong,  healthy  chickens  of  every  color,  though  tlie  hen  is  a  cross  between  the  Gold- 
Pencilled  Hamburg  and  the  Gray  Dorking.  During  the  time  of  sitting,  she  was  several 
times  exposed  to  violent  storms,  and  the  wall  faces  the  high  road,  with  constant  traffic. 
—  Wistaria. 


Mode  of  Prevexting  Fowls  Flying  over  Fences. — Recently,  I  described  a  ready  mode  of 
preventing  pigeons  flying,  for  a  few  days,  by  soaping  one  wing.  I  now  wish  to  call  attention 
to  an  equally  efficacious  plan  that  is  adapted  to  fowls.  Being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  I  noticed 
a  hen  with  the  appearance  of  having  a  wooden  yoke  across  her  shoulders.  On  inquiry,  he 
informed  me  that  it  was  a  New  Forest  plan  of  preventing  the  flying  of  such  of  the  lighter 
and  more  active  varieties  as  it  was  wished  to  keep  within  bounds.  It  consisted  merely  of 
a  piece  of  light,  thin  lath,  about  two  inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  body.  Two  pairs 
of  opposite  notches  were  cut  in  it,  the  distance  between  the  pairs  being  the  exact  width  of 
the  body  of  the  bird.  In  these  notches  a  piece  of  tape  was  securely  tied,  leaving  the  ends 
free  ;  the  lath  was  then  placed  over  the  back,  and  secured  by  tying  the  loose,  free  ends  of 
the  tapes  under  the  wings  close  up  to  the  body,  taking  care  that  they  were  not  tied  so 
tightly  as  to  cut  into  the  flesh.  This  contrivance  ofi^ers  no  impediment  to  the  movements 
of  the  fowl  until  it  attempts  to  raise  the  wings  for  flight,  when  they  are  checked  in  their 
upward  movement  by  the  projecting  ends  of  the  lath,  and  flight  is  consequently  imprac- 
ticable. This  plan  is  superior  to  running  the  scissors  down  each  side  of  the  primary  quill 
feathers  of  one  wing,  inasmuch  as  the  fowl  is  not  disfigured,  and  it  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
better  than  the  unpleasant  practice  of  cutting  across  several  of  the  quills,  which  destroys 
the  appearance  of  the  fowl,  and  leaves  an  ugly  set  of  stumps,  which  moult  out  with 
difficulty. —  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 

The  Hyacinth. — There  is  hardly  a  flower  in  cultivation  so  generally  a  favorite  as  the 
hyacinth,  and  certainly  not  one  which  so  gratefully  repays  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it. 
There  is  not  a  medium  capable  of  retaining  moisture  but  it  will  grow  in,  and  it  will  give  us 
as  good  a  bloom  when  planted  in  wet  sand  as  it  will  in  the  richest  compost.  Many  people 
lit  to  be  thankful  for  this  spring  visitor,  from  those  whose  delicate  hands  put  the  finish 
beautiful  stands  which  grace  the  drawing-room,  to  the  salamander-like  men  wh 


a  heat  that  woiilil  broil  a  steak,  blow  the  tliousands  of  glasses  employed  to  grow  them  in 
water.  There  is  not  a  smoky  liole  in  the  most  confined  manufacturing  town  in  which  the 
hyacinth  will  not  bloom,  if  allowed  moisture  of  some  kind  in  which  to  lengthen  its  silvery 
roots.  If  we  calculated  by  the  means  required  for  its  growth,  instead  of  the  price  of  a  root, 
it  might  truly  be  called  the  poor  man's  flower.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  is  per- 
mitted to  live  in  daylight,  but  may  indulge  himself  with  two  or  three,  if  lie  be  fond  of  flow- 
ers, and  they  will  aff'ord  gratification  till  the  bloom  is  over.  Let  everybody  who  can  raise 
three  flower-pots,  or  three  hyacinth  glasses,  buy  a  bulb  of  each  color,  and  tliey  will  have 
flowers — ay,  if  they  grow  them  in  a  smoky  attic,  or  a  still  more  smoky  kitchen. 


The  Skirret  is  a  garden  vegetable,  well  spoken  of  in  the  Revue  Jlorticulc,  but  little  known 
here.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Umbellifers,  and  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  bunches  of 
fusiform,  fleshy  roots,  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch 
in  diameter,  somewhat  crooked,  of  a  russet  color  externally,  the  flesh  being  white.  It  is 
one  of  the  richest  alimentary  roots  ;  its  flavor  is  slight,  slightly  resembling  celery ;  is  good 
fried  and  for  soups.  Its  produce  is  enormous,  and  efforts  are  making  to  introduce  it  in  place 
of  the  potato. 


OxALis  BowEi. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  succeeds  well  as  a  bedding-plant. 
It  produces  its  beautiful  rose-colored  flowers  in  great  profusion,  until  destroyed  by  frost  in 
autumn;  and  when  planted  in  contrast  with  other  gay  colors,  I  have  always  found  it  to  be 
greatly  admired.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  the  third  week  in  March,  and  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  I  put  three  bulbs  in  a  three-inch  pot ;  when  they  have  grown  about 
two  inches,  I  shift  them  into  four-inch  pots,  and  gradually  harden  thein  ofi'  in  frames  with 
other  bedding-plants.  They  are  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  June,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  nicely  in  bloom  ;  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  flower  stems  with  small  stakes  when 
first  planted  out,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  they  are  liable  to  be  blown  off.  Until  the  plants 
have  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  ground,  a  situation  rather  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  well  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  should  be  chosen  for  them,  as  they  show  them- 
selves to  most  advantage  during  bright  sunshine. —  William  Adderley. 


Gkeen-Fly. — It  has  often  struck  me  that  your  readers  might  do  good  service  to  each  other 
if  they  would,  from  time  to  time,  record  in  your  paper  the  various  successes  or  disappoint- 
ments which  they  meet  with.  For  instance,  no  amount  of  smoke  has  ever  satisfactorily  got 
rid  of  the  green-fly  in  my  houses.  Frequent  fumigation  kept  my  geraniums,  &c.,  tolerably 
clean,  but  the  pest  still  existed.  Tliis  year,  I  have  immersed  all  my  plants  in  a  mixture  of 
tobacco,  one-fourth  pound ;  soft  soap,  one  pound  ;  water,  five  gallons  ;  and,  although  it  is 
now  more  than  four  months  since  they  were  dipped,  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  single 
green-fly  when  cutting  them  down. — Iota. 


Sale  at  Chiswick. — Some  of  the  plants  sold  here,  on  Wednesday,  realized  fair  prices,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  a  few  of  the  lots  :  Mammillaria  globosa,  Cirrhifera 
and  Auriceps  brought  11.  6s.  ;  Gasteria  conspurcata,  a  species  of  Aloe,  and  Agave  filifera, 
1/.  12s.  ;  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  10s.  ;  Theophrasta  Jussisei,  3/.  3s. ;  Paonia  Moutan  salmonea, 
Zl.  5s.  ;  P.  M.  atrosanguinea,  5Z.  ;  a  variety  of  P.  M.  versicolor,  5/.  10s.  ;  and  a  variety  of 
P.  M.  atropurpurea,  3/.  10s.  The  Chinese  Tree  Paeonies  produced,  on  an  average,  about  21. 
each. 


Life  of  J.  C.  Loudon. — We  have  long  wished  to  present  this  biography  of  one  of  nature's 
noblemen,  and  the  greatest  writer  on  the  topics  of  horticulture,  to  the  American  public. 
By  dividing  it  into  three  numbers,  we  trench  but  little  on  the  ground  devoted  to  our  corre- 
spondents, who  will,  we  are  confident,  pardon  a  little  delay  for  the  pleasure  of  perusing  this 
very  graceful  "  story  of  a  life." 

In  many  respects,  Mr.  Loudon  resembled  our  own  Downing  ;  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  horticulture,  the  same  indifference  for  mere  money  matters,  and  indomitable  per- 
severance in  writing,  when  other  affairs  pressed  for  attention,  mark  the  career  of  each. 
Mr.  Downing,  however,  entered  more  thoroughly  into  descriptions  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind;  Mr.  Loudon  was  engaged  in  the  useful.  The  account  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
curious  circumstance  of  his  writing  his  greatest  works  with  his  left  hand,  and  that 
seriously  mutilated,  are  entirely  novel  in  the  whole  history  of  literary  effort.  This  life, 
which  appeared  in  a  posthumous  edition  of  his  Instructions  for  Gardeners,  has  never  before 
been  printed  in  America. 

Mr.  Loudon's  works  are  still  standards,  and  continue  to  be  extensively  sold,  more  espe- 
cially his  Arboretum  Britannicarn,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  pecuniary  ruin,  and  his 
Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,  to  which  a  supplement  has  just  been  issued,  bringing  down  this 
most  laborious  and  invaluable  work  to  the  present  day. 


Feax(jois  Andre  Michaux. — The  death  of  this  distinguished  botanist  and  writer  on  Ame- 
rican forest-trees,  took  place  at  Vaureal,  near  Pontoise,  France,  in  November,  1855,  as  has 
already  been  announced.  His  will  proves  to  be  of  very  great  interest  to  America ;  he  leaves 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  former,  and  eight  thousand  dollars  to 
the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sylviculture  and  horticulture,  and  of  making  ex- 
periments on  the  growth  of  trees  in  "  sandy,  rocky,  and  bog  soils."  The  principal  portion  of 
the  bequest  is  to  be  invested  for  income  in  good  farm  land  ;  cheap  and  unproductive  land 
is  to  be  purchased  with  another  portion,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  appropriated  to  seeding 
and  planting  the  exjjerimental  plantations.  We  look  upon  this  bequest  with  peculiar  inte- 
rest ;  the  liberality  of  a  foreigner  in  thus  considering  the  Ijenefit  he  can  confer  upon  our 
country,  strikes  us  as  something  unique  and  highly  creditable  to  the  donor,  as  well  as  being 
of  rare  advantage  to  the  world.  It  should,  and  probably  will,  teach  great  lessons  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  widow  of  the  donor,  who  is  advanced  in  life,  has  a  life  estate  in  the 
money. 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  we  stated  some  months  since  the 
destraction  by  fire  of  the  entire  edition  of  letter  press  of  Michaux's  great  work  on  trees  ; 
the  engraved  plates,  however,  were  saved,  and  the  stereotyper  has  been  since  engaged  in 
preparing  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  short 
time,  in  company  with  the  Supplement  of  Nuttall,  making,  together,  five  superb  royal  octavo 
volumes,  with  elegantly  colored  plates.  A  sixth  may  hereafter  be  added  containing  the 
newer  discovered  California  trees. 


Vol.  YII  — Jan.  1857. 


Gossip. — It  was  the  boast  of  TiUculhis  that  he  clianged  liis  climate  with  the  birds  of  pas- 

sapo;  but  how  often  must  he  have  felt  that  the  master  of  many  houses  has  no  home. 

If  alchemy  was  an  error,  says  the  Westminster  Review,  "it  bore  a  precious  jewel  on  its 
head,"  which  has  lighted  men  on  the  difficult  path  of  discovery.  By  the  very  necessities  of 
the  case,  it  coerced  the  minds  of  men  into  studies  repulsive  and  difficult — it  forced  them  to 
create  the  Experimental  Method — it  forced  them  to  become  accurately  accjuainted  with  all 
substances,  and  it  furnished  thorn  with  the  means  of  elaborating  a  science,  the  marvels  of 
which  may  fairly  be  said  to  surpass  the  wildest  dreams  of  any  alchemist. If  the  intro- 
duction among  us,  says  Punch,  of  hor.scflesli,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  effected,  it  will  proba- 
bly become  necessary,  in  ordering  a  steak  at  a  chop-house,  to  tell  the  waiter  whether  you 

mean  a  rump-steak  or  a  sweep  steak  ! Since  the  use  of  steamships  in  commerce,  oranges 

have  become  an  item  of  immense  export  from  the  Continent  to  England  ;  200  departures  of 
steamvessels  from  one  port  yearly  are  on  record,  taking  200,000  boxes  of  1000  oranges  e^ch. 
England  imports  300  millions  of  oranges  each  year,  of  wliich  100  millions  are  consumed  in 
the  metropolis ;  20  millions  of  lemons  are  also  consumed,  the  principal  vendors  being  of  the 

Jewish  persuasion.     Paris  absorbed  4,906,320  oranges  and  3,336,100  lemons  in  1855. 

There  is  a  beauty  which  the  Italian  poplar  possesses  which  is  almost  peciiliar  to  it ;  and 
that  is  the  waving  line  it  forms  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  Most  trees  in  these  circum- 
stances are  but  partially  agitated  ;  one  side  is  at  rest,  while  the  other  is  in  motion  ;  but  the 
Italian  poplar  waves  in  one  single  sweep  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  like  an  ostrich-feather 
on  a  lady's  head.     All  the  branches  coincide  with  the  motion,  and  the  least  blast  makes  an 

impression  on  it  when  other  trees  are  at  rest. The  substance  which  exudes  from  Juni- 

perus  communis  is  the  gum  sandarach  of  commerce.  This  is  powdered,  and  is  then  known 
as  pounce,  an  article  formerly  in  much  use  to  fill  scratches  made  on  paper  when  erasures 

were  required. The  twigs  and  leaves  of  Yew,  eaten  in  a  very  small  quantity,  are  certain 

death  to  horses  and  cows,  but  to  deer,  sheep  and  goats  and  birds  they  are  innocuous.  The 
leaves  are  fatal  to  the  human  species,  though  the  berries  are  not ;  the  Yew  is  propagated 
fiom  the  latter,  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  ;  or  mixed  with  sand,  and  laid  in  a  heap,  to 
be  turned  over  two  or  three  times  during  winter,  and  in  spring,  the  seeds  from  which  the 
pulp  will  have  rotted,  are  sown  in  beds  of  light  loamy  soil.  By  either  mode,  a  part  of  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and  the  remainder  in  the  following. The  oil  of  nut- 
megs is  highly  narcotic  ;  the  grated  nut  taken  in  too  large  quantities  produces  drowsiness, 

great  stupor  and  insensibility,  and  on  awakening,  delirium. The  Clematis  flourishes  best 

when  planted  on  a  dry  subsoil,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  all  the  varieties  may  be 
freely  increased  by  layering  the  shoots  from  July  to  October.     The  generic  name  is  from 

the  Greek,  selemn,  the  climbing  tendril  of  a  vine,  which  this  plant  resembles  in  habit. 

A  machine  for  digging  potatoes  is  in  successful  operation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  con- 
sists of  the  framework,  coulter,  share  and  mould-board  of  a  common  plough ;  by  a  pinion 
working  into  a  wheel  which  acts  as  sole-plate  in  taking  the  weight  of  the  plough,  motion  is 
given  to  a  set  of  revolving  forks  placed  so  as  to  operate  on  the  furrow  slice  just  as  it  leaves 
the  turn  furrow.  These  forks  fairly  disintegrate  the  whole  mass  of  earth  as  it  is  lifted,  and 
scatter  the  potatoes  it  may  contain  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  i:)lough  has 

already  operated. Lovers  of  plants  begin  to  prefer  graceful  forms  to  mere  spots  of  color, 

and  this  is  considered  as  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  great  general  advance  in  good  taste. 

Agriculture  in  France  holds  the  first  place  in  the  production  of  national  wealth  ;  it 

employs  25  million  hands,  and  produces  in  value,  every  year,  upwards  of  3600  millions  of 
pounds.  This  immense  mass  of  produce,  in  which  Wheat  figures  to  the  amount  of  56 
million  pounds  is,  nevertheless,  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  country  from  going  abroad  to 
make  up  the  necessary  supply  of  grain.  We  have  said,  elsewhere,  that  good  authority 
indicates  the  same  thing  as  likely  soon  to  occur  in  Ohio ;  if  in  France  this  is  true,  why 
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should  we  doubt  it  in  agricultural  States  here  ? A  proposal  is  on  foot  for  a  testimony  to 

Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  England,  who  has  done  so  much  for  agriculture. The  advance 

of  science  is  marked  by  the  circumstance  that  in  1696  the  Grand  Duke  of  Gotha  assembled 
a  council  of  learned  men  to  tell  him  what  the  bones  of  a  fossil  elephant  were,  and  they 
unanimously  declared  they  were  sports   of  nature.     The  bones  of  a  mastodon,  found  in 

Dauphiny,  were  exhibited  in  Paris  by  a  surgeon,  as  the  remains  of  a  giant ! It  has  lately 

been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  honey  made  from  Rhododendron  ponticum  flowers  is 
poisonous  or  not,  and  the  belief  is  entertained  that  it  is  not,  while  that  made  from  Azalea 
pontica  is  highly  dangerous. Dr.  Lindley  closes  an  article  in  a  late  Chronicle  on  grape- 
houses  with  the  remark,  "  Blood,  flesh,  and  all  such  substances  make  vines  rank,  difficult  to 

ripen,  and  predisposed  to  mildew  and  any  other  disease." C.  F.  Otto,  late  Director  of  the 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  at  Berlin,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  unbounded  civilities  in 
1850,  died  in  September  last.  He  was  the  author  of  five  or  six  works  on  botany,  forest 
culture,  and  on  the  cactus  tribe,  but  was  most  distinguished  as  the  editor  of  the  periodical 
AUgemeine  Gartenzeitung,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Albert  Dietrich.  A  genus  among  um- 
belliferous plants  was  named   Ottoa  in  honor  of  him. Too  much  stress  is  sometimes 

laid  upon  the  necessity  of  having  elegant  apparatus  for  teaching  science.  A  man  who  is 
eager  to  learn — who  is  determined  to  know  his  subject — may,  if  he  be  at  all  handy,  or  ^f•ith 
the  assistance  of  the  village  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  extemporize  his  apparatus.  Polished 
mahogany,  and  expensive  brass  work  and  complicated  adjustments,  are  not  at  all  essential. 
It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Dr.  Wollaston,  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  ren- 
dering platinum  malleable,  that  when  a  continental  chemist  of  some  celebrity  called  on 
him  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  shown  over  the  laboratories  in  which  science  had  been 
enriched  by  so  many  important  discoveries,  the  doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and 
pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  with  a  few  watch-glasses,  test-papers,  a  small 
balance,  and  a  blow-pipe  on  it,  said,  "There  is  all  the  laboratory  that  I  have."     Again  :  is 

music  any  better'for  emanating  from  expensive  rosewood  or  mahogany  ? The  prodigal 

son  desired  to  eat  of  husks  given  to  swine.  This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  fruit  of  the 
locust-tree,  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Baptists  in  the  desert.  The  ancients  made  wine  of  this 
locust,  and  gave  the  husks  to  pigs  ;  being  by  no  means  a  tasteless  or  unsatisfying  offal,  it 

might  well  be  desired  by  the  prodigal,  in  his  hunger. Jewish  tradition  considers  the 

citron,  and  not  the  apple,  to  have  been  the  fruit  which  our  first  parents  tasted  in  Paradise. 

When  the  dove  sent  out  of  the  ark  returned  with  a  green  olive  leaf,  it  had  remained, 

after  ten  months,  green  ;  this  has  puzzled  some  simple  writers  who  did  not  reflect  upon  its 
nature  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  lasting  substance,  keeping  a  very  long  time. 

Cosmo  de  Medicis  delighted  most  in  his  Apennine  villa,  because  all  that  he  commanded 

from  its  windows  was  exclusively  his  own.  How  unlike  the  wise  Athenian,  who,  when  he 
had  a  farm  to  sell,  directed  the  cryer  to  proclaim,  as  its  best  recommendation,  that  it  had  a 

good  neighborhood. A  few  friends  are  all  that  a  wise  man  would  wish  to  assemble  ;  "  for 

a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  hut  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love." 


Two  New  Varieties  of  Fruit  are  mentioned  in  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  as  follows  :  "  The 
first  is  a  black  grape,  of  most  excellent  quality,  thin  skinned,  not  a  Muscat,  earlier  than 
the  Black  Hamburg,  and  having  the  valuable  property  of  hanging  late  without  shrivelling. 
Its  leaves  are  middle-sized,  thick,  and  capable  of  bearing  even  such  a  sun  as  we  experienced 
last  July,  when  the  foliage  of  so  many  other  vines  suffered  seriously.  Its  origin  is  unknown. 
In  appearance,  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Black  Prince,  but  the  flavor  is  much  more  deli- 
cate, and  the  berries  are  longer.  The  two  diameters  are  as  twenty  to  fourteen  in  this 
as  seventeen  to  fourteen  in  the  Black  Prince,  a  very  great  difference.     Mr.  Rivers,  who 


seen  it,  conjectures  tliat  it  is  some  foreign  variety  allied  to  the  Amelia  or  tlie  Gros  Sapert ; 
but  as  this  is  very  uncertain,  the  variety  may  bo  called  the  Trcntham  Black. 

"The  Melon,  which  will  bear  the  name  of  the  Trentham  Cocoa-^'ut,is  much  like  that  fruit 
in  form  and  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  combining  a  very  thick,  hard  rind,  with  an  abundant 
white,  delicate  flesh,  like  that  of  the  Trentham  Hybrid  Persian.  This  being  the  case,  it 
possesses  great  value  as  a  keeper,  or  for  travelling  long  distances.  It  is  reported  to  be  an 
abundant  bearer,  being  hardy  and  robust  in  its  growth.  We  understand  it  has  been  found 
still  at  for  table  at  Christmas." 


jlosES. — If  we  arc  surprised  to  hear  that  a  i>each-tree  may  and  does  attain  a  much  larger 
size  than  a  man's  body,  we  might  be  still  more  astonished  to  learn  that  the  "  apple  bear- 
ing" rose-tree  measures  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with  a  large  umbra- 
geous head  like  an  orchard  api^le-tree  of  20  years'  growth.  One  has  lately  fallen,  crushed 
by  a  fall  of  snow,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  of  this  extraordinary  size.  Mr.  Rivers,  when  noticing 
this  in  the  Florist,  adds  that  no  new  roses  approach  Prince  Leon  or  Jules  Margottin,  in  color, 
form,  or  habit.  He  says,  also,  that  "  there  are  nearly  forty  new  roses  sent  out  last  autumn  by 
the  French  florists  ;  most  of  these  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  twenty  of  which  are  described  as 
having  shades  of  rose  color,  six  shades  of  crimson — three  or  four  of  these  are  seedlings  of 
the  Geant.  There  are  also  two  new  Summer  Moss  Roses  by  Laffay,  both  of  which  are  rose 
colored,  and  a  new  Perpetual  Moss  by  him,  described  as  '  rouge  vif  centre  rouge  violace, 
superbe.'  Tliree  new  Noisette  Roses  are  also  offered,  one  white,  another  a  seedling  from 
Lamarque,  'd'un  beau  jaune  canari,'  another  crimson  partaking  in  its  habit  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Three  new  Tea-scented  Roses  are  to  be  sent  out — their  characters  as  described  are 
an  '  oft-told  tale.' 

"  We  still  lack  a  fine  crimson  Tea  Rose,  a  pure  white  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  yellow  ditto,  a 
good  crimson  Rosa  sempervirens,  a  yellow  Moss  Rose,  and  some  others,  so  that  there  is  a 
good  field  open  to  Rose  growers." 

The  following  remark,  by  Mr.  Rivers,  will  find  many  responses : — 

"  There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  attending  the  cultivation  of  Roses  ;  they  never 
seem  to  fatigue  the  mind  of  the  amateur ;  in  youth,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  in  old 
age,  their  cheerful  brilliant  tints  are  alwa3'S  grateful,  their  perfume  always  exhilarating.  I 
have  only  remarked  a  slight  drawback ;  one,  after  thirty  years  of  admiration,  is  apt  to  be- 
come fastidious,  and  to  require  great  perfection  in  shape,  in  color,  and  in  habit.  I  now  scan 
a  new  Rose  with  a  most  critical  eye ;  at  one  time  a  trifling  difi"erence  in  a  Rose,  if  it  were  a 
new  feature,  was  hailed  with  ecstasy ;  times  are  now  changed,  but  then,  Roses  never  were, 
as  far  as  we  know,  so  beautiful  as  they  are  at  the  present  day." 


Roses  ix  Wi.nter. — D.  Beaton,  one  of  the  best  gardeners  and  writers  for  the  Cottage  Gar- 
dener, says,  respecting  the  treatment  of  roses  in  winter,  in  the  open  ground : — 

"  The  philosophy  of  the  thing  stands  thus  :  All  the  cultivated  roses  like  a  cool,  moist  hottom, 
but  no  standing  wet ;  and  all  the  standard  roses  on  grass,  ought  to  get  a  good  spadeful  of 
right  rotten  dung  every  winter  of  their  lives,  and  as  much  water  in  summer  as  will  keep 
the  space  occupied  by  the  roots  constantly  moist.  The  present  hole  in  the  grass  system  can 
only  allow  a  make-believe  in  all  those  essentials,  and  no  more. 

"  The  manner  of  doing  is  this :  The  rose-trees,  perhaps,  are  planted  on  the  grass  already  ; 
but  you  may  know,  from  the  rusty-brown  leaves,  that  they  are  three  parts  starved.  Oi)en 
the  grass  in  a  circle  of  a  yard  across  round  each  rose  ;  then  scrai)e  off  the  soil  carefully  till 
you  find  the  roots.  When  you  find  the  roots,  pour  two  large  watering-potsful  over  those  of 
tree  ;  then  put  two  or  three  inches  of  very  rotten  dung  all  over  the  roots  ;  water 
the  rose  put  on  the  spout  of  the  watering-pot,  and  pat  down  the  dung  with  the 


of  the  spade.  Now,  the  dung  is  just  level  with  the  grass,  or  nearly  so,  more  or  less,  and 
you  must  keep  it  out  of  sight.  Any  good,  light  garden-mould  will  do  to  cover  the  dung ; 
let  it  be  full  three  inches  deep,  or  rather  more  ;  and,  to  keep  up  the  sides  from  the  grass, 
you  must  use  an  artistic  edging  to  give  dignity  to  the  whole.  What  we  use  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  burnt  brickbats,  and  whole  bricks  of  a  dark  gray  color,  such  as  are  too  much  burnt 
in  the  making ;  but  stones  would  be  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  many  places,  and  stamps  of 
larch  poles,  or  of  any  other  poles,  would  do  if  cut  into  six-inch  lengths,  and  sharpened  at 
one  end,  to  be  driven  down  two  or  three  inches  close  to  one  another  all  round.  The  soil 
is  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  edging ;  ours  is  foiir  inches  high,  and  quite  level  on  the  top, 
or,  rather,  with  a  hollow  towards  the  stem  of  the  roses.  Three  nice  Tom  Thumbs,  and  three 
equally  good  Calceolarias  out  of  about  48-sized  pots,  will  fill  one  of  these  beds  except  the 
edging.  As  we  do  not  go  quite  close  to  the  rose  stem,  (Enotliera  prostrata,  all  the  little  blue 
Lobelias,  Campanula  fragilis,  Garganica,  and  two  or  three  more  of  them,  and  many  more 
such  'tit-bits'  will  do  for  edgings." 

New  Fruit,  &c. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Pomological  Society,  Mr.  Rivers  exhibited 
a  Raspberry,  produced  from  a  plant  which  had  been  raised  by  crossing  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  or  bramble.  The  plant  has  all  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  common  bramble, 
does  not  throw  up  suckers,  and  produces  fruit  most  abundantly,  but  it  is  the  size  and  tex- 
ture of  the  raspberry,  and  the  flavor,  though  like  the  latter,  is  much  more  lively  and 
piquant ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  dark  purple  color.  It  will  be  not  only  a  curiosity,  but  useful  for 
the  dessert  at  a  late  period  of  the  season. 

"  At  the  Clapton  Nurseries,"  says  the  Cottage  Gardener,  "  they  grow  the  Meyenia  erecta  by 
the  thousands,  and  sell  it  by  the  dozen  for  '  planting  out'  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  first  for 
its  bloom,  and  next  for  its  young  shoots  for  making  baskets  with.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
numbers  they  have  of  it  for  English  and  Scottish  greenhouses,  and  warm  conservatory  and 
mixed  borders  during  the  summer ;  but  for  stove  cultivation  they  say  it  is  not  at  all  suited. 

"  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  the  finest  winter-flowering  stove-plant  we  have,  is.  here  treated 
just  like  a  half-hardy  plant,  and  like  Meyenia  erecta;  but  in  Ghent  and  Brussels  they  get 
it  from  cuttings  early  in  the  spring,  and  turn  it  out  of  doors  all  the  summer.  In  the 
autumn  it  makes  a  kind  of  Love-lies-bleeding  fringe  round  the  Orange-tubs,  the  little  pots 
standing  in  a  circle  inside  the  tub,  and  the  drooping,  crimson  fringe  hanging  all  round. 

"  The  Clerodendron  Bungii,  or  fatidum,  is  all  but  hardy  on  the  Continent,  and  ought  to  be 
more  so  in  England.  It  dies  down  like  a  Fuchsia  for  the  winter,  and  blooms  freely  on  the 
young  summer  growth,  just  like  the  Brugmansias,  where  they  are  taken  good  heed  to. 

"  The  lovely  Sonerila  viargaritacea,  a  dwarf,  spotted-leaved  Melastomad,  comes  from  cut- 
tings in  nine  days,  and  in  sixteen  more  days  is  fit  for  the  market,  and  worth  from  thirty  to 
forty  penny-pieces.     The  dearest  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

"They  have  a  large  stock  of  a  new  hardy  Oah  with  fern-like  leaves,  got  over  from  Mackay, 
of  Liege,  who  seems  to  graft  them  as  easily  as  apples  and  pears.  Twenty  years  ago  these 
would  cost  £5  a  piece,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  increasing  them.  Now  they  'come  out' 
cheap  as  bedding  variegated  geraniums. 

"  White  Glycine,  or  Wistaria  Sinensis,  from  eyes  grafted  on  the  roots  of  the  old  one,  and 
come  as  freely  as  leaf  and  bud  geranium  cuttings.  This  led  to  a  secret  of  great  importance. 
The  whole  of  the  Kennedyas,  Zichyas,  and  such  like,  will  graft  on  the  roots  of  Wistaria,  and 
grow  to  double  the  usual  size  as  conservatory  climbers.  The  continental  mode  of  splitting 
the  crown  of  the  stock  seems  the  easiest  and  best  way  for  this  root  grafting  also. 

"  A  new  hardy  Oah,  which  came  from  the  Alps  of  Bhootan,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  for  park  scenery,  being  exactly  intermediate  between  an  Oak  and  a  Spanish  Chestnut 
in  the  leaves.     Quantities  of  Pinus  fdifolia,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  long-leaved  kinds,  but 
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not  quite  hardy.  Pinus  oricntnlis  looks  much  like  a  young  spriico.  Chironia  rjlutinoxa,  so 
covered  with  bloom  that  it  ought  to  uiake  a  good  hudder  in  juat  to  couie  in  after  the  Scarlet 
Crassulas. 

"Now  to  tlie  Camellia  and  Azdlin  ground.  They  ^itaml  the  Canullias  in  beds,  with  tlio 
liighest  plants  in  the  middle  row,  and  then  fall  down  both  ways  as  tlie  roof  of  a  house. 
The  whole  look  like  ridge-and-furrow,  and  comprise  7,000  plants,  from  ono  to  four  feet,  all 
best  kinds,  and  at  from  21s.  to  60s.  per  dozen.  Three  thousjand  Chinese  Azaleas  next  to 
them,  and  the  next  all  the  Pomponcs  and  C/irysanthcinumx. 

"A  Wcepiiii/  Birch,  iliQ  first  of  them  in  England,  used  to  be  crowded  with  'stocks'  of 
cojnmon  Birch  to  inarch  on  ;  but  that  practice  is  giveu  up  now,  and  one  great  branch  of  the 
tree  is  trained  down  to  near  the  ground,  and  the  young  wood  is  layered,  and  thus  Weejting 
Birches  on  their  own  roots  are  obtained  at  less  bother,  and  far  better  for  the  planter.  The 
original  appeared  first  in  the  collection  of  M.  Soulange  Baudin,  of  Paris,  and  the  tree  is 
about  as  great  an  ornament  as  any  one  could  find  in  an  Arboretum." 


WixDOW  Plaxts. — The  cactus  tribe  are  well  adapted  for  window  plants  ;  among  their  ad- 
vantages over  other  house  plants,  they  require  but  little  atteution  while  out  of  flower,  make 
no  litter  or  leaves,  and  are  not  very  apt  to  be  infested  with  insects.  Some  of  them  afford 
a  magnificent  display  of  blossoms,  and,  when  properly  treated,  will  amply  repay  the  slight 
attention  they  demand.  The  injury  most  frequently  inflicted  on  them  is  imjiroper  attention 
in  watering  them.  In  the  tropical  regions,  where  they  are  indigenous,  they  are  often  with- 
out a  drop  of  water  for  a  length  of  time,  whereas,  uninformed  window  gardeners  too  often 
make  it  a  practice  to  supply  them  once  a  week  the  year  round. 

The  Cactus  Jlagellifonnis,  with  long,  tail-like  shoots,  of  a  pale  green,  covered  with  short 
spines,  produces  a  number  of  pretty,  star-foimed,  pink  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  best  win- 
dow plants.  It  maybe  suspended  about  the  middle  of  the  window,  in  a  pot  laid  on  a  board, 
and  provided  with  a  saucer,  or  trained  to  a  light  trellis.  The  Cactus  truncatum  and  C. 
truncatum  violaceum,  trained  on  a  trellis,  form  charming  plants  when  in  full  bloom. 

Besides  the  above,  several  othere  do  well  in  windows,  such  as  C.  speriosa  and  speciosissimn, 
Epijpliillum  Ackermauii,  and  many  hybrid  varieties  of  Mammillaria,  Aloe  verrucosa,  and  the 
Partridge-breasted  Aloe.  Mesembryanthemums  are  also  a  servicable  class,  more  especially 
coccineum,  aureum,  muricatum,  tigrinum,  and  dilatatum.  Crassula  coccinea  will  show  abundance 
of  its  rich  scarlet  blossoms,  almost  too  dazzling  to  look  upon.  Water  must  be  withheld 
until  near  their  natural  time  of  blooming,  when  it  may  bo  given  about  once  in  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  until  they  cease  flowering. 

At  Dr.  Edmonson's,  near  Baltimore,  we  saw  lately  a  conceit  that  forms  a  pleasing  variety. 
Pots  with  cactus  roots  were  hung  about  the  greenhouses  with  other  cactus  plants  grafted 
through  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  from  whence  they  hung  down  in  fantastic 
foiTus  ! 


Gardens  for  Children. — Children's  gardens  are  now  the  fashion  in  Germany,  and  have 
been  successfully  introduced  into  London.  A  practical  guide  to  the  English  Kintergarten, 
has  been  issued  by  the  "Council  of  Education,"  and  a  monthly  journal  was  commenced  in 
May  last  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronge,  who  have  established  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  young  ladies,  and  nurses  ;  their  form  of  education  is  introduced  into  the  wealthy 
families  in  aristocratic  quarters.     Nothing  could  promise  better  both  for  youth  and  age. 


California  is  determined  to  exceed  every  other  section  of  the  Union  in  the  size  of  its 
fruits,  &c.     At  the  last  annual  exhibition,  they  record. a  Duchesse  Pear,  weighing  two 
three-quarter  pounds,  a  beet,  weighing  one  hundred  and  three  pounds,  and  a  cabbage, 


Catalogues  Received.— Robert  Buist  lias  sent  us  his  Catalogue  for  the  Spring  of  1857, 
which,  as  it  contains  his  own  observations  on  evergreens,  &c.,  we  shall  notice  at  some 
length. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Evergreens, 
&c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Geo.  By  D.  Redmond.  A 
most  full  and  excellent  collection  of  plants,  and  a  very  accurate  catalogue. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale,  by  Isaac 
Pullen,  near  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

Prince's  Catalogue  for  1856  and  1857. 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  and  Cultivator  Almanac  for  1857,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
engravings ;  Number  3.  Albany,  Luther  Tucker  &  Son.  A  risum^  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
past  year  adapted  to  the  coming  one,  and  a  very  excellent  compilation,  and  a  good  almanac 
combined. 

The  Aquarium  and  Wardian  Case,  by  Shirley  Hibbard,  has  been  published  by  Dix,  Edwards 
&  Company.  It  is  a  lucid  account  of  the  mode  of  keeping  the  smaller  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  and  the  river  in  glass  cases  at  home,  and  of  Dr.  Ward's  mode  of  growing  ferns  and 
other  plants  in  the  parlor  in  sealed  glass  cases.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume,  and  will  be  read 
with  great  interest. 

Proceedings  on  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Library  Edifice  for  the  Free  Public  Library 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Highly  interesting  and  progressive  are  these  proceedings  ;  our  own 
Loganian  Library,  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  new  institution,  are  said  to  be  the  only  realli/ 
free  public  libraries  in  the  States.     Matthew  Howland,  Esq.,  will  accept  our  thanks. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at 
the  Persimmon  Grove  Nursery,  Princeton,  Bureau  County,  Illinois.     By  Arthur  Bryant. 


The  Araucaria  imhricata,  at  Dropmore,  England,  has  attained  the  height  of  thirty-eight 
feet  two  inches  ;  diameter  of  branches,  twenty  feet ;  girth  of  stem,  five  feet.  This  superb 
tree  grows  on  a  mound  of  earth,  which  is  the  proper  mode  for  it.  It  is  in  most  luxuriant 
health,  clothed  with  branches  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  forms  a  perfect  pyramid.  It 
would  be  almost  worth  while  to  move  from  the  North  to  the  South,  if  only  to  grow  this 
beautiful  object,  before  which  we  knew  an  American  to  be  disposed  to  go  down  on  his  knees 
in  admiration ! 


Necrology.— William  Yarrel,  the  naturalist,  has  lately  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Both  he 
and  his  father  were  newsmen ;  he  has  left  a  very  distinguished  reputation,  especially  as  an 
ornithologist. 

The  Red  Spider. — This  troublesome  pest  in  orchard  houses,  &c.,  is  thus  to  be  got  rid  of, 
according  to  a  most  experienced  gardener :  Sulphur  on  hot-water  pipes,  and  also  on  walls 
outside  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  great  helps  for  keeping  red  spider  down,  if  associated  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  or  a  free  use  of  the  syringe.  From  the  hot-water  pipe,  and  from  the 
hot  open  wall  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  sulphuretted  fumes  given  off  are  what  the  spider 
does  not  like,  and  these  will  flit,  if  not  kill  him,  when  he  would  walk  among  pieces  and 
particles  of  the  dry,  cool  sulphur  as  gay  and  as  happy  as  a  cricket.  Dry  heat  is,  of  all  cir- 
cumstances, his  delight ;  but  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  and  impregnated  with 
sulphur  fumes,  is  his  detestation.  A  strong  heat,  if  not  attended  with  corresponding  mois- 
ture, might  not  greatly  hurt  the  spider,  even  though  sulphur  was  used.  Unless  in  very 
cold  weather,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  see  how  the  pipes  could  be  heated  to  near  boiling  point, 
and  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  be  contained  in  the  house  in  July,  or  even  part  of  June.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a-peach  house  clear  of  spider,  during  the  growing  and  swelling 
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period,  merely  hy  keeping  sulphur  froqucntly  on  the  pipes,  with  evaporating  pans  thero 
also,  anil  a  moilcrate  use  of  tho  syringe.  Whenever  tlio  fruit  is  gatliercd,  there  is  little 
ditlii'ulty  in  olTi'i-ting  a  clearance.  Tlio  house  is  kept  rather  dose,  and  the  trees  are  syringed 
several  times  a  day  with  sulphur  and  lime-water,  madi;  hy  hoiiing  a  pound  of  quick-lime 
and  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  allowing  it  to  settle, 
and  pouring  off  the  dear  into  a  hottlo,  and  then  putting  ahout  a  quartern,  or  a  little  more, 
hut  not  more  than  half  a  pint,  into  a  common-sized  watering-pot  full  of  water,  and  syringing 
the  trees  well  over,  ahove,  and  under  tho  leaves.  Tlie  mixture  will  he  more  effectual,  hut 
not  so  cleanly,  if  a  little  size  and  soft  soap  are  added.  The  ahove  is  one  of  the  most  econo- 
mical ways  of  getting  the  properties  of  sulphur  at  once  to  bear  upon  the  insects.  In  extreme 
cases,  and  where  syringing  could  not  well  be  done,  a  pair  of  nimV)le  hands,  with  a  small 
sponge,  would  soon  wash  every  leaf  on  a  tree,  and  remove  every  insect  on  it.  Where 
cleanliness  was  an  especial  object,  the  sulphuretted  lime-water  should  merely  have  the  size 
in  it.  About  a  quarter  of  a  pound  dissolved  in  a  garden  pot  holding  about  four  gallons  of 
water,  will  not  be  too  much.  I  have  found  it  injurious  to  no  plant  to  which  I  have  applied 
it  in  such  limited  quantities  ;  and  when  enough  is  in  the  water  to  make  the  stickiness  just 
perceived,  when  a  thumb  and  finger  being  wetted  are  placed  together  firmly,  it  will  case  up 
the  vital  powers  of  every  little  insect  to  which  it  is  applied.  Even  when  the  glue  or  size 
Avas  used  rather  strong,  the  film  formed  on  the  leaf  broke  and  foil  off  in  pieces  when  dry. 


A  HiXT  FOR  Exhibitors. — The  Cottage  Gardener  has  the  following  remarks  on  staging 
j)lants  at  exhibitions  :  "The  managers  here  have  introduced  a  now  and  grand  improvement 
on  the  former  systems  of  exhibiting  plants  ;  the  greatest  improvement,  in  fact,  and  the  ouo 
which  was  most  needed  in  our  day.  They  offered  .£30  for  the  best  staged  collections  of  thirty 
plants,  as  a  gardener  would  say  ;  that  is,  for  a  collection  of  thirty  plants,  so  placed  as  to 
give  the  best  effect.  Just  the  very  thing  which  we  have  always  held  forth  about  flower- 
beds, vases,  baskets,  and  all  other  accompaniments  to  the  flower-garden.  One  man  cuts 
out  his  beds  at  random,  goes  to  a  great  expense  to  fill  them  with  the  best  plants  of  the  day> 
and  yet  fails,  for  '  want  of  eye,'  to  give  the  right  effect  to  them.  Another  grows  his  plants 
into  '  specimens'  with  the  highest  degree  of  skill,  exhibits  them  for  competition,  or  '  sets' 
them  in  the  conservatory,  or  show-house,  or  in  the  living-rooms  of  his  employer ;  or,  may 
bo,  on  the  dinner-table,  before  '  all  the  company,'  yet,  for  want  of  an  eye,  he  fails  to  make 
the  best  of  them ;  and,  although  he  is  the  best  gardener  in  that  part  of  the  country,  his 
employers  are  dissatisfied,  because  they  see  such  things  'in  better  style'  with  common 
people,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  for  their  gardening — the  secret  being,  that  the  eye 
goes  further  than  the  purse  in  all  such  things — dresses  among  the  rest.  Tlie  Crystal  Palace, 
as  a  school,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  teaching  by  the  eye.  Its  Directors  have  placed 
all  their  own  collections  and  creations  on  that  principle,  and  now  they  offer  the  highest 
prizes  to  gardeners,  to  induce  them  to  learn  this  principle,  and  to  follow  it  out  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  '  establishment,'  even  to  the  setting  of  two  pot-plants  on  the  mantel- 
piece in  the  drawing-room,  or  on  the  window-sill." 

Seeds  of  Ferns. — The  naked  eye,  says  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  last  Chronicle,  cannot  detect 
on  the  under  side  of  a  fern-leaf  its  seed-vessels  ;  fern  seeds  are  little  angular  bodies  too 
minute  to  be  visible,  and  are  expelled  by  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  seed-vessels, 
wMch  then  remain  empty  behind.  When  the  brown  dust  from  the  back  of  a  fern-leaf  is 
sown,  it  may  happen  that  it  has  no  seeds  among  it,  but  consists  entirely  of  fragments  of  the 
broken  seed-vessels,  and  no  success  will  follow. 

To  obviate  this  diffici^lty,  Mr.  Saunders  requested  Mr.  Wallace,  the  distinguished  natu- 
then  at  Singapore,  to  adopt  the  following  method.     A  little  moderately  damp  earth 


being  spread  flat,  tlie  tinder  side  of  a  fresli  ripe  fern-leaf  was  pressed  upon  the  earth,  so  as 
to  detach  the  seeds  and  their  seed-vessels.  The  earth  was  then  placed  in  a  vial,  corked  up 
and  sent  to  England.  The  vial  was  six  months  on  the  voyage  home  ;  upon  its  arrival  in 
mid-winter,  its  contents  were  sown  in  a  shady  damp  hothouse.  In  a  short  time,  the  fern 
plants  sprang  up  *  as  thickly  as  mustard  and  cress,'  and  the  plants  are  now  successful. 

"  The  process  thus  described  is  attended  by  the  very  important  advantages  of  securing 
perfectly  fresh  seed,  and  of  placing  it  during  its  passage  home  in  a  situation  just  as  damp 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  vitality  unimpaired.  The  only  precautions  needed  are  to  be 
certain  that  the  seed  is  ripe  when  pressed  upon  the  earth,  to  take  care  that  the  latter  is 
merely  damp,  not  wet,  when  corked  up,  and  to  keep  the  vial  in  the  dark.  In  this  way  all 
the  ferns  of  the  tropics  may  be  now  procured  with  the  greatest  facility. 

"Some  may  think  that  we  previously  knew  all  about  fern-raising,  and  that  herbaria  need 
only  be  ransacked  to  secure  supplies  of  seeds.  Never  was  a  mistake  greater.  "We  are 
assured,  indeed,  that  Willdenow  raised  various  kinds  of  ferns  in  Berlin  from  seeds  thus 
procured,  and  that  two  plants  of  Gymnogramma  calomelanos  were  once  obtained  in  the 
garden  at  Liverpool  from  seeds  50  years  old  taken  out  of  the  herbarium  of  Forster.  Let  us 
frankly  own  that  we  read  these  stories  with  incredulity ;  such  so-called  facts  are  open  to 
great  suspicion.  Not  that  we  presume  to  question  the  good  faith  of  those  who  are  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  the  operation ;  quite  the  contrary ;  Willdenow,  of  Berlin,  and  Shepherd, 
of  Liverpool,  who  thought  they  had  done  these  things,  were  probably  mistaken.  They 
raised  something — some  sort  of  fern — but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  supposed  result  was 
owing  to  one  of  those  accidents  which  all  who  are  conversant  with  great  gardens  know  to 
their  cost  are  so  common,  or  rather  so  inevitable,  in  such  establishments.  Some  years  ago, 
the  late  Mr.  G.  Loddiges  sowed  the  seeds  of  some  hundred  of  ferns  preserved  in  an  herba- 
rium, and  if  any  one  could  have  raised  them  he  was  the  man.  But  the  attempt  was  a 
complete  failure,  the  seeds  would  tiot  grow. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  fern  seeds  taken  from  plants  recently  deposited  in  an  herba- 
rium will  never  grow.  Probably  they  will.  But  success  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  far  less 
trouble  for  a  traveller  to  secure  seeds  in  the  way  proposed,  than  to  dry  specimens  for  the 
purpose,  even  if,  when  dried,  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  they  would  grow.  Many  sorts 
might,  at  a  pinch,  be  sent  home  in  the  same  vial,  either  mixed  together  or  separated  by 
some  little  contrivance,  and  thus  half  a  dozen  bottles  which  would  travel  in  a  coat  pocket 
would  do  well,  a  duty  which  a  bulky  package  of  dried  plants  would  certainly  do  ill,  if  at  all." 


Elizabethan  Architectuke. — From  a  very  pleasant  new  book,  entitled  "  Shakspeare's 
England,"  by  G.  W.  Thornbury,  we  extract  the  following  passages  : — 

"  The  Elizabethan  houses  are  wonderful  in  their  individuality.  Tliey  seem  to  share  all 
the  hopes  and  joys,  and  passions  of  the  builder.  They  have  sunny  spots,  caves  of  shadow, 
bright  clear  quadrangles,  and  gloomy  corridors.  There  is  no  mood  in  your  mind  they  will 
not  fit.  They  have  about  them  a  calm  stately  dignity,  neither  self-conscious  nor  arrogant. 
They  do  not  ojipress  you  with  a  sense  of  wealth,  but  greet  you  like  old  friends.  They  are 
neither  flimsy  nor  tawdry,  nor  so  massy  and  dark  as  to  remind  you  of  a  workhouse  and  a 
gaol.  They  seem  fit  for  all  seasons.  They  are  cool  in  summer  and  cheery  in  winter.  The 
terrace  is  for  June,  the  porch  for  December.  The  bay  window  is  so  clear  and  airy  that  you 
could  not  believe  the  same  house  had  that  red  cavern  of  a  fireplace,  the  very  shrine  of 
comfort  and  warmth,  hallowed  both  by  legend  and  recollection.  Alas  !  that  one  cannot 
order  an  avenue  ready  made,  that  one  cannot  purchase  a  genealogy.  In  these  old  houses 
the  portraits  frown  at  a  mere  purchaser  as  a  stranger ;  the  ghosts  refuse  to  leave  their 
churchyard  beds  to  welcome  or  disturb  you,  and  the  very  tenants  look  ujion  you  as  an  up- 
start and  an  interloper."  *  *  "  The  bay  window,  invented  a  century  before  the  Tudor  age, 
was  at  first  simply  a  projecting  opening  between  two  buttresses,  generally  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  room,  and  occupying  the  bay  of  a  building.  When  placed  at  the  end  of  a  great  hall, 
it  reached  in  a  broad  crystal  sheet  from  the  roof  to  the  floor.     It  sometimes  consisted  of 
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nine  or  ten  stages,  and  at  hanqucts  was  furnished  with  shelves  of  gold  and  silver  plati 
The  walls  wtTo  wainscotofl  with  carvt'd  oak  panels,  and  these  were  fiiniishid  with  eijiher 
mottoes.     Klizabethan  architecture  was  intended  to  please  the  traveller,  the  neighbor,  an<l 
the  ]ias*er-l>y.     Its  inconveniences  were  that  the  rooms  in  street  houses  were  low  and  dark, 
the  streets  narrow  and  dim." 

Tlie  following  is  a  lively  description  of  a  great  house  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare : — 

"  Hero  was  a  town  contained  under  a  single  roof,  a  vast  family  held  within  the  same 
walls;  all  living  and  hating,  and  wooing  and  fighting,  within  this  network  of  courts,  pas- 
sages, towers,  and  chambers.  Servingmen  squabbling  in  the  kitchen ;  butlers  drunk  in  the 
cellars;  pages  stealing  in  the  Imttery ;  wenches  chattering  and  being  kisseil  in  the  pastry 
room  ;  matrons  busy  in  the  still  room  ;  stewards  weighing  money  in  the  bursery  ;  gallants 
duelling  in  the  orchard;  lovers  meeting  on  the  staircase.  Days  of  romance  gone  to  the 
grave  forever."     *     * 

"  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  visiting  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  remarked  that  the  court  should 
have  been  divided  by  a  wall.  He  immediately  collected  so  many  artificers,  that  the  wall 
was  erected  before  the  queen  had  arisen  the  next  morning." 

The  last  paragraph  reminds  us  of  the  Chinese  magnificos,  who  are  said  to  change  the 
whole  of  their  expensive  garden  scenes  in  one  night,  wood,  water,  and  all,  so  as  to  surprise 
their  visitors  with  an  entirely  new  scene  in  the  morning. 


The  Patext  Office  Repokt  is,  as  usual,  filled  with  useful  suggestions,  many  of  which  we 
shall  notice,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  readers  of  this  periodical.  Mr.  D.  J.  Browne,  in 
his  report  on  "  Seeds  and  Cuttings,"  gracefully  admits  that  he  was  in  error  in  stating  that 
the  Tamarind  grew  and  fruited  in  Virginia,  his  attention  being  called  to  the  circumstance,  in 
these  pages,  by  our  correspondent,  Yardley  Taylor. 


Ax  AxciEXT  Oak. — One  of  the  oldest  trees  in  Europe  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  month 
of  July  last.  This  tree,  an  oak,  had  been  planted  near  Chatillion-sur-Seine  (Cote  d'Or),  in 
1070,  by  a  Count  of  Champagne.  The  oak,  which  had  therefore  existed  786  years,  measured 
seven  and  a  half  metres  in  circumference,  and  had  produced  acorns  up  to  1830. 


The  Tansy,  and  its  Value. — M.  De  Morogues  announces  that  tliis  plant — dried — is  excel- 
lent sheep  food, and  that,  when  fresh,  it  makes  capital  litter  for  domestic  animals.  Its  pecu- 
liar balsamic  odor  most  effectually  drives  away  fleas.  A  lapdog  sleeping  on  a  bed  of  fresh 
tansy,  is  immediately  freed  from  these  vermin.  It  should  be  renewed  when  the  leaves  are 
quite  dry.  This  seems  a  better  application  of  the  plant  than  following  the  example  of  our 
grandmothers  and  making  it  into  cakes. 


Destruction  to  House  Bugs. — The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  is  assured,  by  Baron 
Thenard,  that  boiling  soap  and  water,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  common  soap,  and  100 
parts  of  water  by  weight,  infallibly  destroys  bugs  and  their  eggs.  It  is  enough  to  wash 
walls,  woodwork,  &c.,  with  the  boiling  solution,  to  be  entirely  relieved  from  this  horrid  pest. 


Negative  Artesian  Wells. — The  Society  of  Arts  have  published  Herr  Bruckmann's  paper 
on  "  Negative  Artesian  Wells" — that  is,  wells  which  take  in  instead  of  giving  out  water. 
Such  wells  serve  as  permanent  drains ;  they  are  sunk  in  loose  strata,  or  where  communica- 
tions exist  with  fathomless  fissures,  or  with  deep-lying  streams.  Mr.  Bruckmann,  who  is  a 
native  of  Wurtemberg,  states  that  they  may  be  established  "  in  all  the  so-called  normal  or 
sediment  formations  :  diluvium,  tertiary  deposits,  chalk,  Jurassic  rocks,"  and  others.  And 
he  brings  forward  examples  of  the  benefits  that  have  followed  the  sinking  of  negative  wells 
in  towns  or  in  swampy  country  districts.  The  drainage  becomes  at  once  perfect  and  con- 
stant ;  fluid  matters  of  all  kinds  find  their  way  to  the  mouth,  and  flow  away,  while  solid 
matters  may  be  stopped  and  used  in  fertilization. 
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Correspondents  and  exchanges  will  oblige  the  Editor  by  directing  everything  intended  for 
him  to  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

Answers  to  Corkespoxdents  : —  Cumberland,  Makylakd, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  various  books  and  papers  on  gardening,  &c.,  but  I  see  but  little  said 
about  the  following  named  common  "  greens,"  than  that  nothing  can  be  more  wholesome  or 
cheaper:  1.  Sorrel.  2.  Cowslip.  3.  Deerweed.  4.  Shepherd  Sprouts.  5.  Dandelion.  G. 
(Narrow)  Dock. 

I  may  be  thought  very  "  green"  to  say  anything  about  these,  but  I  have  an  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  bed  of  them  if  I  can  get  hardy  sorts,  and  such  as  will  hold  themselves  in  the  ground 
— iveeds  like  dandelion,  &c. — and  which  are  good,  and  cheap,  and  wholesome,  but  beneath 
the  dignity  of  most  writers  of  books  on  gardening.  Can  you  furnish  me  any  information 
about  such  things  ?  Respectfully,  E.  S.  Zevelt. 

(1.)  The  large  leaved  French  Sorrel  is  in  common  use.  It  grows  well  in  stony  ground 
made  very  rich  by  barnyard  manure.     It  does  not  do  well  on  limestone  soils. 

(2.)  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Cowslip  being  applied  to  culinary  uses,  except  that, 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  peasantry  make  puddings  of  the  flowers.  Unlike  the  last,  it 
is  at  home  in  limestone  soils. 

(3.)  Local  names  are  a  nuisance.     "What  is  "  Deerweed  ?" 

(4.)       "  "  "         "  By  "  Shepherd's  Sprouts"  do  you  mean  the  CapseUa 

Bursa  pastoris  of  botanists,  which  is  generally  known  as  "Shepherd's  Purse?"  If  so,  we 
are  not  aware  of  its  uses.  As  a  weed,  it  thrives  in  the  richest  kinds  of  garden  soil,  and  we 
should  imagine,  to  get  anything  from  it  as  a  vegetable,  it  should  be  sown  in  the  fall,  about 
the  same  time  as  spinach. 

(5.)  This  makes  an  excellent  salad.  Take  roots  as  perfect  as  possible,  lay  them  in  boxes 
of  rich  soil,  about  three  inches  apart,  water  well,  and  leave  in  the  open  air  for  two  or  three 
weeks  ;  then  put  the  box  in  a  dark  i^lace,  with  the  temperature  about  55°,  and  it  will  grow 
and  blanch  finely.  Or,  get  a  one-light  frame,  and,  in  the  fall,  place  it  on  a  bed  of  leaves 
three  or  four  feet  thick  ;  plant  the  roots  as  in  the  box ;  then  line  the  frame  with  leaves  or 
hot  dung,  and  cover  the  box  with  a  shutter.     This  is  an  excellent  plan. 

(6.)  A  variety  called  the  "Patience  Dock,"  should  be  in  every  garden.  It  will  come  in 
use  before  even  spinach,  and,  to  many  tastes,  is  superior.  It  requires  only  a  deep,  rich 
loam,  and  is  very  readily  propagated  from  seeds.  Once  formed,  a  bed  will  last  for  years,  if 
the  flower  stalks  are  kept  down.  We  refer  you  to  a  late  vol-ume  for  an  account  of  the  weed 
chickory  as  a  winter  salad. 

(D.  S.  Place,  Greencastle.)  Your  plant  is  Viola  palmata.  It  is  rather  common,  in  damp 
soils,  in  the  Eastern  States,  though  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 


Kingston,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Editor  of  Horticulturist. — Dear  Sir  :  I  send  you,  this  morning,  per  American  Express 
Company,  a  sample  of  an  apple  cultivated  a  little  in  this  vicinity,  and  less  known  in  other 
places.  It  is  called  Philip  Rick,  from  the  fanner  on  whose  land  the  original  tree  grew.  It 
has  been  introduced  by  name  to  one  or  more  nurserymen,  and  it  now  figures  in  several 
catalogues  as  Philip  Rick,  King  Philip,  and  Jonathan,  from  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  of  Kingston 
(the  name  of  its  introducer  to  the  late  Judge  Bird).  It  ripens  about  Christmas,  and 
deserves  a  more  extended  reputation  and  cultivation.  I  regret  that  the  samples  sent 
were  not  more  perfect,  as  they  should  have  been,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  our 
apples  this  season.  Yours,  &c.,  H.  H.  Reynolds. 

[This  variety  has  been  much  esteemed  wherever  known.     Downing  described  it 
Fruit,  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish,  ovate,  or  tapering  to  the  eye. 
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thin  nnd  smooth  ;  the  ground,  clear  lictht  yellow,  nearly  rovercil  hy  light  rod  stripes,  and 
deei>oniiig  into  a  hrilliant  or  dark  red  in  tho  sun.  Slalk;  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular  cavity.  Calyx,  set  in  a  deep,  rather  hroad  basin. 
Flesh,  white,  rarely  a  little  pinkish,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  mild,  sprightly  flavor, 
evidently  of  the  Spitzbergen  class.  November  to  March."  It  is  a  desirable  kind  for  culti- 
vation, and  Mr.  Reynolds  has  our  thanks  for  bringing  it  to  notice.] 


CoLnsiBiA,  S.  C. 
Mi;.  Editor  :  I  like  this  place  surpassingly  well.  Columbia  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rural  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  Camellia,  Pittosportu/i,  Gardenias,  Magno- 
lias, all  the  new  Pines,  Firs,  Sju-uces,  Thuyas,  &c.,  are  here  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  com- 
mon in  nearly  every  garden  in  the  place,  and  nearly  every  dwelling  has  attached  to  it  from 
one  to  four  acres  of  ground  under  the  protectorate  of  accomi)lished  gardeners.  There  is  a 
Magnolia  grandiflora  here  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  top  whose  diameter  exceeds  seventy  feet — 
a  perfect  colossus  of  arboricultural  beauty.  I  saw  a  Cri/ptomeria  Japonica,  twenty  feet  in 
stature,  an  Auracaria  7/n&ri'cafa,  twenty -five  feet  high,  a  CcJrus  Z)coc/arn',  thirty-two  feet  from 
the  ground  to  its  extreme  apex.  Roses  are  in  great  profusion,  flouting  their  beautiful  heads 
from  miles  of  hedge,  exulting  in  balconies  and  parapets,  enshrining  cottages,  and  making 
nature  generally  exceedingly  gorgeous;  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  place  to  locate  a  paradisaical 
garden.  As  soon  as  I  can  steal  a  little  time  from  my  present  labors,  I  will  send  you  a 
description  of  some  of  the  beauties  which  make  me  love — or,  as  the  poet  sung  : — 

"  A  wood  coeval  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  own  contemporary  trees." 

I  tried  to  purchase  the  Horticulturist  here,  but  it  wasn't  to  be  had. 

Yours,  cordially,  C.  Reagles. 


JoMET,  Will  Co.,  III.,  Nov.  7,  1856. 
Mr.  Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  In  looking  over  the  "  Gossip"  in  the  Editor's  Table  of  tho 
October  number  of  the  Uorticulturist,  I  observed  that  the  Neirport  Neics  says  he  saw  fifty 
potatoes  weighed,  and  the  result  was  a  total  weight  of  fifty  and  a  half  pounds.  A  few  days 
previous  to  seeing  the  above,  I  was  digging  up  potatoes,  and  curiosity  prompted  me  to  select 
and  weigh  twelve  potatoes,  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  a  disinterested  man ;  those  twelve 
potatoes  just  weighed  eighteen  pounds  regular  merchantable  weight.  Avoirdupois,  and  if  I 
had  expected  to  have  seen  the  above,  I  surely  should  have  selected  fifty,  but  I  had  finished 
digging  up,  and  covered  them  promiscuously  up  among  the  other  roots  in  the  cellar  before 
yours  reached  my  eye.  Those  I  weighed  were  Mishannocks,  and  as  good  as  they  were  large. 
Can  you  equal  these  ?  if  so,  let  us  hear.  "We  are  pleased  and  interested  here  with  your 
Horticulturist,  and  like  to  hear  it  speak  free  ;  and  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  truly,  Michael  Tait,  Sen. 


Ketsbueg,  Logan  City,  Ky.,  Nov.  4, 1856. 
Mr.  Smith  :  A  friend  from  near  Elkton  some  time  since  sent  you  a  short  article  upon  the 
fruit  of  Kentucky.  He  noticed  apples,  princii)ally,  some  of  which  are  new  and  indigenous 
varieties,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  apples  of  any  climate.  I  am  commencing  a  nursery 
at  this  place,  and  am  trying  to  procure  native  seedlings  of  good  quality.  I  will  mention 
one  apple  in  addition  to  those  named  by  your  Elkton  correspondent.  It  is  known  here  as 
the  Robertson  Red,  and  is  a  fine  winter  variety ;  of  its  origin  I  have  learned  nothing.  I 
have  found  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  some  very  choice  peaches,  which,  I  suppose, 
originated  here,  and  are  not  known  elsewhere.  One  which  I  named  the  Monstrous  Heath, 
from  its  great  size  and  resemblance  to  the  White  Heath,  is  the  largest  peach  I  have  ever 
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kuown,  some  of  them  weigMng  one  and  one-fonrtli  pounds.  Do  you  know  anything  that 
beats  it  ?  It  is  equal,  in  flavor,  to  the  White  Heath,  rounder,  with  a  less  prominent  point. 
It  must  have  been  produced  from  that  peach.  Another  very  remarkable  and  fine  peach,  in 
this  vicinity,  is  about  the  size  and  form  of  George  IV.  It  is  beautifully  streaked  with  red 
on  a  yellow  ground,  the  flesh  being  streaked  with  red  and  yellow  to  the  seed,  from  which 
it  parts  freely.  It  is  a  delicious  peach,  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  peach  in  culti- 
vation, unless  it  is  by  another  seedling  of  this  county,  in  flavor,  but  not  in  size.  There  are 
several  others  that  have  originated  here,  viz  ;  a  soft  White  Heath,  &c. 

I  will  mention  one  more  article — i.  e.,  a  native  strawberry,  which  was  found  growing  wild 
by  A.  M.  McLain,  and  has  been  cultivated  by  him  for  twenty-two  years,  and  has  not,  in 
that  time,  failed  to  produce  a  crop.  It  is  a  light  colored  berry,  inclined  to  neck.  It  has 
perfect  flowers,  is  of  good  size,  and  surpasses  all  others  that  I  have  seen  in  taste  and  odor. 

I  am  confident  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  attention  to  the  fruits  of  this  country,  to 
develop  some  of  the  finest  varieties  adapted  to  the  South  and  West.  I  believe,  that  to 
succeed  well,  we  must  have  native  seedlings.  SwAix. 


Oakwood  College,  Evaxston,  III.,  Nov.  10,  1856. 

Mr.  Jay  Smith:  Your  article  in  the  November  Horticulturist,  entitled  "Rationale  of  Drain- 
ing Lands  Explained,"  has  furnished  me  what  I  have  for  some  time  sought — an  explanation 
of  a  phenomenon  I  have  observed  in  an  orchard  I  happened  to  own,  near  Chicago.  The 
trees  were  situate  in  rather  sandy,  low,  flat,  undrained  land,  and  had  made  a  fine  growth. 
In  September,  the  fruit  would  become  shrivelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  kinds  were 
almost  as  pliable  in  the  hand  as  an  India-rubber  ball.  Of  course  I  attributed  this  to  the 
situation  of  the  trees,  but  the  exact  reason  why  that  should  produce  the  effect,  was  far 
more  difiicult  for  me  (novice  as  I  was)  to  discover.  Nor  could  I  see  why  the  fruit  should 
begin  to  shrivel  as  the  ground  seemed  to  become  more  dry.  I  reasoned  that  the  tree  being 
accustomed  to  a  larger  amount  of  moisture  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  its 
diminishing  as  the  season  advanced,  left  it  to  carry  out  its  undertaking  under  diflerent 
circumstances  from  which  it  commenced,  and,  had  the  moisture  continued  as  at  first,  the 
fruit  would  not  have  wilted.  This  course  of  reasoning  seemed  more  plausible  from  the 
seeming  analogy  with  swamp  grasses  and  shrubs,  which  fail  when  their  supply  of  moisture 
is  cut  short. 

But  I  am  now  satisfied,  that  although  the  ground  became  comparatively  dry  by  the  last 
of  July,  yet  the  water  did  not  disappear  to  a  sufficient  dej^th,  or  early  enough  to  enable  the 
ground  to  become  sufiiciently  warm,  to  ripen  fruit,  requiring,  as  it  does,  much  more  heat  as 
it  approaches  maturity  than  while  young.  The  water  did  not  dry  out  to  a  greater  depth 
than  about  two  feet.  This,  of  course,  continually  imparted  its  coldness  to  the  ground  above 
it,  insomuch  that  the  warm  rains  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  could  not  overcome  it  sufiiciently 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  fruit. 

The  proper  illustration  of  your  experiments  will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  set  our 
prairie  farmers  right  upon  the  subject  of  drainage.  Conviction  only  produces  action,  and 
this  alone  follows  a  perception  of  the  reasons. 

If  you  should  desire  to  know  the  locality  of  the  place  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this 
letter,  and  turn  to  your  map  to  gratify  that  desire,  you  will  be  disappointed.  But  perhaps 
you  have  learned  that  maps  are  far  behind  the  age,  so  far  as  they  have  reference  to  the 
West,  where  towns  spring  up  even  while  the  binder  is  putting  the  gilt  trimmings  upon  his 
splendid  large  atlas. 

Evanston  is  the  site  of  the  Northwestern  University  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  lately 

liberally  endowed,  and  is  one  of  a  number  of  villages  that  have  sprung  up  along  the 
hore  north  of  Chicago  within  the  last  two  years,  and  which  are  becoming  the  residences 


of  those  woalthr  citizens  of  Chicago  whose  desire  for  retirement,  fine  seats,  and  tlie  delights 
of  rural  life,  induce  them  to  leave  its  dusty,  noisy  streets. 

The  lake-shore  between  Chicago  and  Waukegan  is  high,  broken  ground,  mostly  covered 
with  a  fine  irrowth  of  timber.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruit  and  gardening. 
Much  taste  is  displayed  both  in  the  laying  out  of  the  towns  and  the  improvement  of  resi- 
dences, and  horticulture  is  the  staple  of  our  delights.  As  I  read  your  "Visits  to  Country 
Places,"  I  cannot  help  immjininij  the  day  when  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  shall 
vie  with  the  shores  of  the  Hudson.  H.  B.  IIuhd. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  by  several  similar  notices,  that  the  article  on  the  "  Rationale  of 
Draining  Lands,"  page  500  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Horticulturist',  has  proved  a  most  satis- 
factory elucidation,  in  a  very  simple  form,  of  the  most  important  theory,  perhaps,  of  modern 
culture.     If  there  are  any  who  have  skipped  it,  we  beg  they  will  turn  to  the  page. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  future  editor  describing  the  "Country  Places"  of  Illinois  with 
rapture  ;  for  intelligence  is  a  characteristic  of  even  its  pioneer  horticulturists.  Our  corre- 
spondent, we  are  convinced,  is  well  able  to  give  us  some  insight  now,  and  why  should  he 
not? 

Maps  are  too  often  behind  the  age,  but  efforts  are  constantly  made  to  remedy  this  ;  when 
they  will  catch  up  with  the  current  events  of  the  day,  is  a  problem  rapidly  solving  at  the 
very  office  of  the  Horticulturist,  where  more  maps  are  coined  every  day  than  at  any  other 
manufactory  in  the  world. — Ed. 


Elgix,  Kane  County,  Illinois,  Sept.  27,  1856. 

Respected  Sir:  I  wish  that  I  could  write  interestingly  to  you,  and  give  you  a  correct 
description  of  this  section  of  the  far  West.  I  have  taken  up  my  residence  here  for  the 
present.  I  have  been  into  different  places  about  here,  and  have  had  a  look-out  for  the  fruit 
of  the  country,  both  tame  and  wild. 

The  apple  grows  very  smooth  ;  the  bark  has  a  smooth,  bright  surface  generally,  but  they 
do  not  grow  as  tall  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  the  limbs  are  very  free  from  moss ;  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  good  kinds  of  apples,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

The  cold  of  last  winter  was  very  hard  for  fruit  growing.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  part 
of  Illinois  will  be  a  good  fruit  growing  country.  Peaches  were  all  killed  last  winter.  I  am 
informed,  that  once  in  five  or  six  years  they  have  a  good  crop  of  peaches.  I  have  conversed 
with  many  persons  in  this  vicinity,  and  also  of  persons  at  Rockford,  Rock  River,  who  say 
that  many  farmers  have  mostly  given  up  fruit  growing. 

I  have  been  into  the  woods  some.  I  found  any  quantity  of  the  common  crab-apple.  I 
have  frequently  counted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  a  clump,  and  fully  loaded  with  fruit.  No 
particular  use  is  made  of  the  fruit :  wild  plums,  the  thorn-apple,  and  the  nannyberry.  I 
believe  that  the  crab  apple-tree  would  made  a  good  hedge ;  it  grows  very  thrifty,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy. 

Inclosed  I  send  you  a  rose-bud,  which  I  found  about  a  mile  north  of  Rockford,  Rock  River  ; 
it  grew  upon  the  open  prairie.  I  wish  you  to  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  I  also  send  you 
the  nannyberry,  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  Fox  River,  near  this  place.  The  timber  which 
I  have  seen  growing  in  the  woods  is  principally  oak  (three  kinds),  walnut,  slippery  elm, 
baswood,  white  ash  ;  but  a  very  few  of  the  last  mentioned  could  I  find.  If  anything  which 
I  have  written  is  worthy  of  your  notice,  please  accept  it  from  a  friend,  and  one  who  is  fond 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  places,  and  an  admirer  of  the  Horticulturist.  H.  Davis. 


Display  at  Exhibit:o:,-=:. — A  late  visitor  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace,  says  :  "  One  thing 
must  have  been  evident  ui  .very  one  who  took  an  interest  in  the  exhibition,  that  to  stage 
is  by  no  means  the  best  way  of  showing  it  to  advantage.     When  a  stage  is  preferred 
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to  a  flat  surface,  it  never  ought  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  table,  and,  in 
all  cases,  there  should  be  a  division  down  the  centre  covered  with  green  baize,  or  some  other 
cheap  material,  so  as  to  prevent  more  being  seen  than  the  eye  can  easily  examine  in  passing. 
In  the  present  case,  the  stage  was  much  higher  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  too  narrow. 
The  fruit  on  the  upper  tier  was  so  elevated  as  to  be  completely  hid  from  the  sight  of  all 
ordinary  spectators  ;  and  many  exhibitors  must  have  regretted  to  find  the  objects  of  their 
care  and  anxiety  in  the  position  they  occupied.  The  want  of  a  screen  down  the  centre  was 
apparent  to  every  one,  from  its  permitting  them  to  see  the  props  and  other  expedients  re- 
sorted to  by  exhibitors  in  order  to  display  their  boxes  of  fruit  to  the  best  advantage." 


Pennsylvania  Hoeticcltcral  Society. — The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  occurred  at 
Concert  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  18, 1856,  Caleb  Cope  in  the  chair.  Numerous 
premiums  were  awarded. 

The  Committee  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  growth  of  the  Chrysanthemums 
from  John  Anspach's,  being  the  most  luxuriant  of  any  collection  exhibited  for  a  long  time. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits.  Apples,  collection  of  fifty  specimens.  Special  Premiums — 
of  five  dollars  to  Richard  Matthews,  gr.  to  Jos.  S.  Lovering,  for  six  vines  of  Black  Hamburg 
Grapes  in  pots  ;  of  five  dollars  to  Jerome  Grafi",  gr.  to  Caleb  Cope,  for  an  interesting  collection 
of  cut  Grapes,  consisting  of  four  varieties  ;  of  five  dollars  to  Clias.  Sutherland,  gr.  to  J. 
Anspach,  for  six  Pine-Apples  grown  in  pots. 

Vegetables.  The  Committee  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  dish  of  Potatoes  grown 
in  Luzerne  County,  called  the  Dooryard — very  superior  in  quality,  and  of  large  size.  The 
Committee  were  gratified  to  report  to  the  Society  that  the  display  of  vegetables  made  this 
evening,  was  superior  to  any  that  we  have  had  for  many  months. 

The  Committee  for  establishing  premiums,  reported  a  schedule  for  the  year  1857,  which, 
on  being  amended,  was  adopted. 

Five  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Objects  Shown. — Plants  from  M.  W.  Baldwin's  greenhouse  :  Chrysanthemum  var.  Galatia, 
Soluudia  grandiflora,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Eulopia  Mackai,  Veronica  Andersoni,  Daphne 
indica  rubra,  and  specimen  Posoquira  longiflora. 

From  John  Anspach.  A  collection  of  twelve  large  var.  Chrysanthemums,  a  collection  of 
twelve  dwarf  varieties,  and  specimens  of  both  kinds. 

From  John  Tucker's  gr.    A  specimen  of  Cuculia  gratissima,  in  fine  flower,  and  very  fragrant. 

By  Alexander  Parker.     A  collection  of  Chrysanthema  and  other  plants. 

A  Table  Design,  a  Basket,  and  various  pairs  of  TIand-Bompiets. 

Fruits.  From  John  Anspach's  conservatory,  Pine-Apples,  in  pots,  three  Black  Jamaica, 
and  three  Queens. 

From  Jos.  S.  Lovering's  grapehouses.     Six  pots  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  in  pots. 

From  C.  Cope's  grapery.  Cut  bunches  of  Grapes — twelve  Muscat  of  Alexander,  eight 
West's  St.  Peters,  seven  Black  Hamburg,  and  three  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau. 

By  Isaac  B.  Baxter.  Fifty  Pears — twelve  Duchesse,  ten  Passe  Colmar,  ten  B.  Kance,  ten 
St.  Germain,  and  eight  Napoleon  ;  also  ten  clusters  of  winter  Grapes. 

By  Saml.  W.  Noble,  Montgomery  Co.     Apples — sixteen  varieties. 

By  John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.     Apples — ten  varieties. 

By  Thos.  Meghean,  Mrs.  Wetherill's  gr.     Two  kinds  of  Apples,  and  one  of  Pears. 


BY    -WILLIAM   SAUNDERS. 

JANUARY. 

TuE  Calendar  of  Operations,  a  new  feature  of  the  Horticulturist  commenced  with  the  last 
volume,  is  always  considered  of  interest  by  the  gardener  and  amateur,  as  remindin 
emjiloyer  and  employed  of  duties  in  prospect  for  the  coming  month,  but  no  Calend 
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ho  suflioioiitly  pxtonsive  to  embrace  all  the  operations  required  for  each  season.  In  a  work 
like  this,  which  must  be  cheap  to  insure  its  circulation,  and  therefore  limited  in  its  pages, 
and  where  every  useless  word  is  to  be  stricken  out,  a  monthly  rrstim^  of  any  prcat  length 
would  be  improper.  We  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  give  such  hints  as  we  deem  important, 
studyini;  brevity  rather  than  dilfuseness,  and  dealing  more  in  princii)les  than  detail. 

Vi;(;i/rAi!Lii  GAraiEX. — The  successful  gardener  will  by  this  lime  have  ridijed  uj)  his  vege- 
table ground  for  winter,  but  in  such  parts  of  the  Union  where  the  ground  is  not  at  this 
time  bound  up  with  frost,  he  may  continue  to  do  so  in  the  waste  quarters,  first  giving  them 
such  manure  as  they  reciuire. 

Repair  fences,  rub  out  and  clean  your  seeds,  prepare  labels,  nails,  and  twigs,  get  all 
garden  tools  iu  repair,  provide  pea-rods  and  poles  for  Lima  and  other  running  beans,  to  be 
ready  for  use  when  wanted.  Cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  other  plants  iu  frames,  should  be 
kept  dry ;  cover  them  up  during  snow  storms,  taking  care  to  expose  them  to  sunshine 
gradually  thereafter.  Snow  is  a  very  effectual  covering  against  frost,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  advantage  iov  a  week  or  ten  days  if  the  weather  is  severe. 

Grapery. — In  the  early  grapery,  the  vines  having  advanced  some  inches,  the  temperature 
should  be  gradually  increased.  The  cold  houses  should  be  well  aired,  rarely  or  never 
entirely  closed,  the  borders  kept  dry,  the  outside  i)ortions  protected  by  wooden  or  glazed 
sashes;  if  the  latter,  lettuce,  strawberries,  &c.,  may  be  cultivated;  from  its  forcing  habit, 
the  Sir  Harry  will  be  found  to  be  excellent,  as  well  as  the  British  Queen.  Straw  will  bo 
placed  over  the  vines  now,  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  the  cold  house. 

Strawberries  should  be  lightly  covered  with  manure,  short  hay,  or  leaves,  and  they  will 
be  grateful  for  it  when  the  time  of  bearing  arrives.  Raspberries  should  be  now,  if  they 
have  not  been  already,  under  iirotection,  by  laying  down  the  vines  and  covering  them  with 
soil.  Peach-trees  iu  pots  may  be  kept  in  the  grapery  in  a  cool  place.  Keep  the  roots  dry, 
and  cover  to  prevent  freezing.  Root  grafting  is  now  advantageously  attended  to,  and  the 
roots  set  in  boxes  of  earth  are  placed  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Grekxhouse. — By  day  the  temperature  may  average  60°  or  650,  and  at  night  40O.  Keep 
your  tender  plants  in  the  warm  end,  and  water  those  most  that  are  in  flower.  Pinch  the 
points  of  the  shoots  of  plants  intended  for  the  flower  garden  to  make  them  stocky  and 
strengthen  their  growth.  Syringe  your  camellias  freely  in  fine  weather.  Fumigate  twice 
a  mouth  to  keep  down  the  green  fly,  and  throw  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  occasionally  on 
the  heating  apparatus  to  destroy  red  spider. 

Flower  Garden. — While  but  little  can  be  done  here  for  the  present,  manure  and  com- 
posts may  be  applied,  walks  repaired,  and  a  general  oversight  inducing  to  cleanliness 
observed.     Both  here  and  in  the 

Pleasure  Grounds  and  Sukubbery,  do  everything  that  can  facilitate  spring  operations  ; 
dig  out  and  prepare  the  ground  for  trees,  laying  beside  each  hole,  leaf  mould  or  other  ma- 
terials ready  for  spring  planting. 

Frames  will  require  regubir  attention;  new  linings  of  hot  manure  and  leaves  or  litter 
must  be  given  whenever  the  temperature  requires,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  wet,  or  snowy, 
it  may  be  proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long  litter  all  round  the  general  lining,  which  will 
protect  the  whole  from  driving  cold  rains  and  snow,  and  preserve  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  a 
fine  growing  temperature.  Every  good  gardener  prides  himself  on  having  now,  at  least,  an 
abundance  of  good  salad,  placed  in  the  frame  iu  November.  Cresses,  mustard,  radishes, 
and  lettuce  may  be  sown  iu  a  slight  hotbed,  and  a  succession  should  always  be  kept  up. 
Asparagus  may  be  forced  any  time  this  month  for  February  or  JIarch.  Take  plants  of  three 
or  four  years'  growth,  and  keep  the  temperature  equable,  admitting  air  as  often  as  the 
weather  will  allow. 

Prinixg,  etc. — Give  a  careful  penisal  to  the  best  works  on  pruning,  as  much  may  be  done 
in  fine  weather  to  fruit  trees  and  grape-vines ;  the  latter,  in  ordinary  seasons,  may  be  trim- 
med in  February,  and  in  extreme  winters,  early  in  March. 

Mulch  your  newly  planted  fruit  trees,  particularly  the  choicest  of  the  stone-fruit  kinds,  if 
not  already  done.  Pear-trees  should  be  protected  in  this  way,  and  if  in  an  orchard,  will 
be  benefited  by  laying  long  litter  on  the  surface  of  the  roots.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Most  of  our  winter  killed  trees  are  destroyed  when  the  soil  around  the  roots 
is  frozen;  there  is  no  absorption,  and  the  tree  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  cut  over  at 
the  surface,  and  stuck  in  the  ground.     A  position  it  cannot  long  survive. 
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HEN"  instructed  taste  goes  hand  in  hand  with  cultivated 
nature,  scenery  maybe  created;  by  studying  the  varying 
forms,  and  seizing  on  what  some  author  calls  "accidents," 
graceful  groups  may  be  produced,  full  of  intricacy,  pos- 
sessing a  good  sky  outline  as  well  as  a  gracefully  fringed 
vista ;  if  the  position  of  the  plantation  has  been  well- 
selected,  groups  complete  in  themselves  as  to  form,  and 
conducive  to  the  general  effect,  may  certainly  be  calcu- 
lated on. 

A  guide  to  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  selected  for  plant- 
ing a  landscape,  requires  study  and  experience.  We 
hear  it  said,  occasionally,  that  we  have  as  good  trees  as 
any  other  country  ;  our  own  opinion  is,  that  we  have 
better ;  and  yet,  variety,  and  those  plants  that  are  foreign  to  one's  neighborhood, 
are  required  to  jjroduce  the  necessary  effects.  Loudon  was  among  the  first  to 
insist  upon  this,  though  many  had  studied  it  out  without  having  given  expression 
to  the  fact.  He  taught  that,  in  modern  landscape-gardening,  considered  as  a  fine 
art,  all  the  more  important  beauties  and  elfects  produced  by  the  artist,  may  be 
said  to  depend  upon  the  use  which  he  makes  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs.  His 
reasons  for  this  are  grounded  on  the  principle  that  all  art,  to  be  acknowleged  as 
such,  must  be  avowed.  This  is  the  case  in  the  fine  arts  :  there  is  no  attempt  to 
conceal  art  in  music,  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture  ;  none  in  architecture  ;  and 
none  in  the  geometrical  style  of  landscape-gardening.  Why,  he  asks,  should 
there  be  an  attempt  to  conceal  art  in  modern  landscape-gardening  ?  Because, 
we  shall  be  told,  it  is  an  art  which  imitates  nature.  But  does  not  landscape- 
painting  also  imitate  nature  ?  and  yet,  in  it,  the  work  produced  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  art  ?  Before  this  point  is  settled,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  to  reflect  on  the  difference  between  repe- 
tition and  imitation.  In  what  are  called  the  imitative  arts,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  imitation  is  always  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  totally  distinct 
work  from  the  thing  imitated,  and  never,  on  any  account,  so  like  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  it.  In  landscape-painting,  scenery  is  represented  by  colors  on  a  flat  surface  ; 
in  sculpture,  forms,  which  in  nature  are  colored,  are  represented  in  colorless  stone. 
The  intention  of  the  artist,  in  both  cases,  is  not  to  produce  a  copy  which  shall  be 
mistaken  for  the  original,  but  rather  to  show  the  original  through  the  medium  of 
a  particular  description  of  art ;  to  reflect  nature  as  in  a  glass.  Now,  to  render 
landscape-gardening  a  fine  art,  some  analogous  process  must  be  adopted  by  the 
landscape-gardener.  In  the  geometrical  style  he  has  succeeded  perfectly,  by  ar- 
ranging grounds  and  trees  in  artificial  surfaces,  forms,  and  lines,  so  different  from 
nature  as  to  be  recognized  at  once  as  works  of  art.  A  residence  thus  laid  out,  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  woody  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  is 
so  far  satisfactory,  as  it  displays  the  working  of  the  human  mind,  and  confers 
distinction  on  the  owner  as  a  man  of  wealth  or  taste. 

A  residence  laid  out  in  imitation  of  the  undulations  of  nature,  and  the  trees 
scattered  over  it  in  groups  and  masses,  neither  in  straight  lines,  nor  cut  into  arti- 
ficial shapes,  might  be  mistaken  for  nature,  were  not  the  trees  planted,  chiefly  of 
foreign  kinds  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  natural  or  general  scenery  of  the  country. 
Everything  in  modern  landscape-gardening,  therefore,  depends  on  foreign  trees 

*  iSee  Frontispiece. 
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iiiul  shrubs ;  and  when  it  is  once  properly  nnderatood  that  no  residence  in  the 
modern  style  can  have  a  chiiin  to  he  considered  as  hiid  out  in  pood  taste  in  which 
most,  if  not  all,  the  trees  and  siinil>s  employed,  are  not  foreign  to  the  vicinity,  or 
improved  varieties  of  indigenous  ones,  the  gronnds  of  every  country-seat  will 
become  an  arboretum,  dittering  oidy  in  the  nundjer  of  species  which  it  contains. 

We  have  liad  a  scries  of  single  trees  and  grouj^s  ]>repared,  to  exhibit  the 
beauties  and  the  faults  committed  by  planters,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  forward  to  the  well-ascertained  effects  that  time  will  certainly 
produce  by  the  growth  of  certain  descriptions  of  trees  and  shrubs,  jilanted  either 
singly  or  together.  Groups  are  often  planted  in  scenery,  yet  seldom  is  it  per- 
formed in  a  satisfactory  way.  Attempts  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  trees  being  all 
of  one  size,  and  planted  in  the  most  circumspect  mode,  at  measured  distances, 
would  sometimes  lead  one  to  suspect  they  had  been  planned  by  using  afoot  rule. 

As  the  beauties  and  defects  of  grouping  will  be  displayed  to  the  eye  in  these 
illustrations,  we  shall  at  once  refer  to  our  first  plate;  this  will  be  followed  by 
fifteen  other  illustrations,  in  succession,  and  our  brief  remarks  on  landscape  and 
planting,  will  perhaps  be  more  fully  understood  when  the  whole,  having  been 
printed  in  this  volume,  shall  be  read  consecutively  by  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
this  interesting  topic. 

Groriping  Trees. — In  the  arrangement  of  trees  at  the  time  of  planting  or  thin- 
ning, two  principles  recpiire  to  be  respected  :  first,  always  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  the  composition ;  and  second,  there  should  be  form  and  variety  in  the  groups 
themselves. 

What  is  meant  by  maintaining  a  balance,  may  be  thus  explained  :  In  a  group, 
and  especially  a  small  one,  the  centre  should  appear  the  highest.  A  group  of 
three  (Fig.  1)  is  much  more  pleasing  than  if  the  lowest  were  placed  in  the  centre, 
as  in  Fig.  2.  Again,  three  trees  of  different  heights,  so  as  to  appear  like  steps, 
one  above  another,  forming  a  line,  or  nearly  so,  either  at  equal  distances,  or 
otherwise  (Fig.  5),  would  be  much  less  beautiful  than  if  arranged  as  in  Fig.  4. 
A  group  of  five  trees,  or  more,  with  one  or  two  tall  ones,  placed  near  together, 
and  pretty  central,  though  some  may  have  crooked  stems,  yet,  if  they  rise  perpen- 
dicularly, produce  an  agreeable  and  natural  effect,  as  in  Fig.  3.  When  two  oidy 
are  planted,  they  should  be  placed  at  least  so  close  together  as  to  intermingle 
their  branches  ;  but  the  best  effect  is  produced  when  two  are  placed  so  near  to 
each  other  as,  to  all  appearance,  to  form  but  one  tree,  as  in  the  Wych  Elm  (Fig.  G) 
and  in  another  example  of  the  Beech,  in  a  future  figure. 

No  one  can  plant  a  group  of  trees  of  considerable  size,  even  for  immediate 
effect,  without,  in  the  first  place,  having  a  variety  of  heights  disposed  somewhat 
in  an  irregular  way.  Thick  planting  must  be  resorted  to  in  many  instances,  or 
how  shall  the  pendulous  inclination  of  stems  or  branches  be  produced  that  gives 
a  graceful  outline  to  the  scene  ?  The  distance  asunder  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, or  the  unison  in  producing  effect  will  be  lost.  The  most  pendulous  or 
inclining  forms  must  be  left  for  the  exterior  of  the  groups,  and  so  forth. 

AVhile  the  painter  was  studying  nature  only,  the  gardener,  in  the  infancy  of 
what  is  now  called  landscape-gardening,  busied  himself  in  cutting  and  slashing 
vegetation  into  all  the  most  whimsical  regular  figures  his  ingenuity  could  invent. 
Geometry,  with  its  lines  and  rules,  was  his  text-book,  while  the  artist  seized  upon 
nature  in  all  her  varied  forms,  and  habits,  and  hues,  exhibiting  her  as  she  appeared 
on  the  mountain  steep,  or  in  the  secluded  dell,  l)y  the  reedy  river-side,  on  the 
margin  of  the  placid  lake,  or  on  the  umbrageous  hill. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time,  were  painters  and  gardeners  employed  ;  each  occupied 
by  the  same  objects  ;  the  one  forming  real,  the  other  painted  scenery,  but  with 
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very  different  intentions  ;  the  first  was  enamored  of  "neglect  and  accident;"  the 
other  seriously  annoyed  if  a  single  leaf  projected  from  the  smooth  surface  his  shears 
had  made.  The  love  of  fine  pictures  and  gardening,  however,  kept  pace  with 
each  other,  as  indeed  they  should  and  must  do  ;  at  last,  the  style  of  the  painter's 
landscape  captivated  the  connoisseurs  of  taste ;  the  admirable  scenes  presented 
on  canvas,  were  extolled  by  those  who  had  studied  nature,  though  not  painters 
themselves,  because  they  were,  while  taking  liberties  with  her,  true  copies  in  the 
main  of  real  or  combined  scenes  ;  when  these  were  compared  with  the  then  ex- 
isting most  labored  dispositions  of  the  garden,  the  latter  sunk  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  soon  the  cry  was  :  "  Why  is  not  every  gardener  a  painter  ?" 

This  impression  was  so  strong  after  the  new  light  broke  in  upon  the  minds  of 
students,  that  Kent,  a  painter  by  profession,  was  induced  to  become  a  landscape 
gardener,  though  that  professional  title  was  not  then  invented.  He  had  a  difiQcult 
and  unpleasant  task,  for  he  aimed  at  producing  immediate  effect  on  the  lawn  at 
Kew,  as  he  used  to  do  on  his  canvas;  but  he  soon  found  this  was  impracticable, 
as  he  had  to  wait  many  years  before  he  could  possibly  see  the  full  results  of  his 
growing  trees  and  shrubs.  (Zb  he  continued?) 

A    SHORT   ACCOUNT   OF    THE    LIFE   AND   WHITINGS 
OF    JOHN    CLAUDIUS    LOUDON. 

BY  niS  WIDOW. 

(continued  from  page  19.) 

The  Continent,  after  having  been  long  closed  to  English  visitors,  was  thrown 
open  in  1813  by  the  general  rising  against  Bonaparte,  and  presented  an  ample 
field  to  an  inquiring  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Loudon.  After  having  made  the 
necessary  preparations,  he  sailed  from  Harwich  on  the  16th  of  March.  He  landed 
at  Gottenburg,  and  was  delighted  with  Sweden,  its  roads,  its  people,  and  its  systems 
of  education  ;  but  he  was  too  impatient  to  visit  the  theatre  of  war  to  stay  long  in 
Sweden,  and  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Merael  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  14th  of  April.  In  this  country  he  found  everywhere  traces  of  war  :  skeletons 
of  horses  lay  bleaching  in  the  fields,  the  roads  were  broken  up,  and  the  country 
houses  in  ruins.  At  Elbing,  he  found  the  streets  filled  with  the  goods  and  cattle 
of  the  country  people,  who  had  poured  into  the  town  for  protection  from  the  French 
army,  which  was  then  passing  within  two  miles  of  it ;  and  near  Marienburg  he 
passed  through  a  bivouac  of  2,000  Russian  troops,  who,  in  their  dress  and  general 
api)earance,  looked  more  like  convicts  than  soldiers.  The  whole  of  the  valley 
between  Marienburg  and  Dantzic  he  found  covered  with  water,  and  looking  like 
one  vast  lake  ;  but  on  the  hills  near  Dantzic,  there  was  an  encampment  of  Russians  ; 
the  Cossacks  belonging  to  which  were  digging  holes  for  themselves  and  horses  in 
the  loose  sand.  These  holes  they  afterwards  covered  with  boughs  of  trees,  stuck 
into  the  earth,  and  meeting  in  the  centre  as  in  a  gypsy  tent;  the  whole  looking, 
at  a  little  distance,  like  a  number  of  huts  of  the  Esquimaux  Indians.  He  now 
passed  through  Swedish  Pomerania ;  and,  on  approaching  Berlin,  found  the  long 
avenues  of  trees  leading  to  that  city  filled  with  foot  passengers,  carriages  full  of 
ladies,  and  wagons  full  of  luggage,  all  proceeding  there  for  protection  ;  and  form- 
ing a  very  striking  picture  as  he  passed  through  them  by  moonlight. 

He  remained  at  Berlin  from  the  14th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Here,  at  the  table  dlwte,  he  dined  with  several 
Prussian  officers,  who,  supposing  him  to  be  a  Frenchman,  sat  for  some  time  i 
perfect  silence ;  but,  on  hearing  him  speak  German,  one  said  to  the  other. 


must  be  English ;"  and,  when  he  told  them  that  he  came  from  London,  they  all 
rose,  one  .s|>rinjrin!^  over  the  taltle  in  his  hnsto,  and  crowdiMl  round  liini,  slinking 
hands,  kif;siiiir  hirn.  and  ovor\vli(.'liiiiii<i:  him  with  compliments,  as  he  was  the  first 
Enjrlishnum  they  had  ever  seen,  lie  then  proceeded  through  I'osen  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  (Uh  of  June. 

Afterwards  he  travelled  towards  Russia,  but  was  stopped  at  the  little  town  of 
Tykoeyn,  and  detained  there  three  months,  from  some  informality  in  his  passport. 
When  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  he  proceeded  by  Grodno  to  Wilna,  through  a 
country  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  French  army,  horses  an<l  men  lying  dead 
by  the  road-side,  and  bands  of  wild-looking  Cossacks  scouring  the  country.  On 
entering  Kosnow,  three  Cossacks  attacked  his  carriage,  and  endeavored  to  carry 
off  the  horses,  but  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  whips  of  the  driver  and  servants. 
At  Mitton,  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  his  britzska,  as  every  house  was  full  of  the 
wounded  ;  he  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  cows  and  other  animals,  of  which 
the  inn-yard  was  full,  eating  the  hay  which  had  been  put  over  his  feet  to  keep 
them  warm.  He  reached  Riga  on  the  iiOth  of  September,  and  found  the  town 
completely  surrounded  by  a  barricade  of  wagons,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
French.  Between  this  town  and  St.  Petersburg,  while  making  a  drawing  of  a 
picturesque  old  fort,  he  was  taken  uj)  as  a  spy  ;  and,  on  his  examination  before 
the  prefect,  he  was  much  amused  at  hearing  the  comments  made  on  his  note- 
book, which  was  full  of  unconnected  memoranda,  and  which  puzzled  the  magistrates 
and  their  officers  excessively  when  they  heard  it  translated  into  Russ. 

Mr.  Loudon  reached  St.  Petersburg  on  the  30th  of  October,  just  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  bridge,  and  he  remained  there  three  or  four  months ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March,  1814, 
after  having  encountered  various  difficulties  on  the  road.  Once,  in  particular, 
the  horses  in  his  carriage  being  unable  to  drag  it  through  a  snow-drift,  the  pos- 
tilions very  coolly  unharnessed  them  and  trotted  oif,  telling  him  that  they  would 
bring  fresh  horses  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  would  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
wolves,  if  he  would  keep  the  windows  of  his  carriage  close,  and  the  leather  cur- 
tains down.  There  was  no  remedy  but  to  submit ;  and  few  men  were  better  fitted 
by  nature  for  bearing  the  horrors  of  such  a  night  than  Mr.  Loudon,  from  his 
natural  calmness  and  patient  endurance  of  difficulties.  He  often,  however,  spoke 
of  the  situation  he  was  in,  particularly  when  he  heard  the  howling  of  the  wolves, 
and  once  when  a  herd  of  them  rushed  across  the  road  close  to  his  carriage.  He 
had  also  some  doubts  whether  the  postilions  would  be  able  to  recollect  where  they 
had  left  the  carriage,  as  the  wind  had  been  very  high  during  the  night,  and  had 
blown  the  snow  through  the  crevices  in  the  curtains.  Tlie  morning,  liowever, 
brought  the  postilions  with  fresh  horses,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was 
passed  without  any  difficulty. 

When  he  reached  Moscow,  he  found  the  houses  yet  black  from  the  recent  fire, 
and  the  streets  filled  with  the  ruins  of  churches  and  noble  mansions.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  news  was  received  of  the  capture  of  Paris,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  into  that  city;  but  the  Russians  took  this  intelligence  so  coolly, 
that,  though  it  reached  Moscow  on  the  •25th  of  April,  the  illuminations  in  honor 
of  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  5th  of  May.  He  left  Moscow  on  the  2d  of  June, 
and  reached  Kiov  on  the  15th.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  (General  Rapp,  on 
account  of  some  informality  in  his  passport.  He  then  ]iroceeded  to  Cracow,  and 
thence  to  Vienna;  after  which  he  visited  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Leii)sic,  passing 
through  Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  where  he  embarked  for  England,  and  reached 
Yarmouth  on  the  27th  of  September,  1814. 

uring  this  long  and  interesting  journey,  Mr.  Loudon  visited  and  took  views 
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of  nearly  all  the  palaces  and  large  rural  residences  in  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed  ;  and  he  visited  all  the  principal  gardens,  frequently  going  two  or  three 
days'  journey  out  of  his  route,  if  he  heard  of  any  garden  that  he  thought  worth 
seeing.  He  also  visited  most  of  the  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  different  cities 
he  passed  through  ;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Moscow, 
the  Natural  History  Society  at  Berlin,  the  Royal  Economical  Society  at  Potsdam, 
and  many  others.  I  have  often  wondered  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  did  not 
publish  his  travels  ;  as  the  Continent  was  then,  comparatively,  so  little  known, 
that  a  narrative  of  what  he  saw,  illustrated  by  his  sketches,  would  have  been  highly 
interesting.  Business  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature,  however,  awaited  him,  and 
probably  so  completely  occupied  his  mind  as  to  leave  no  room  for  anything  else. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  when  Mr.  Loudon  went  abroad,  he  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  lying  unemployed  in  his  banker's  hands  ;  and  with  this  he  was  in- 
duced, I  know  not  how,  to  embark  in  mercantile  speculations  and  underwriting 
ships  at  Lloyd's.  As  he  knew  nothing  of  business  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  speculations  turned  out  badly ;  and,  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
he  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  I  am  unable  to  give  all  the  details  of 
his  sufferings  during  this  period,  as  it  was  a  subject  he  never  spoke  of,  and  the 
allusions  to  it  in  his  memorandum  books  are  by  no  means  explicit.  It  appears, 
however,  that  after  having  made  several  fruitless  journeys  (including  one  to  Paris, 
in  1815)  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  part  of  the  property,  he  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole ;  and  that  his  health  was  very  seriously 
injured  by  the  anxieties  he  underwent. 

About  this  time  (1816),  his  mother  and  sisters  left  the  country,  and  he,  having 
determined  that  in  future  they  should  reside  with  him,  took  a  house  at  Bayswater 
called  the  Hermitage,  which  had  a  large  garden  annexed.  His  health  was  now 
seriously  impaired,  but  his  mind  always  seemed  to  acquire  additional  vigor  from 
the  feebleness  of  his  body ;  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  use  so  much  exertion  as  he 
had  formerly  done  in  landscape-gardening,  he  amused  himself  by  trying  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  construction  of  hothouses,  and  by  having  several  of  ditierent 
kinds  erected  in  his  garden. 

In  August,  1815,  a  paper  had  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Coul,  on  the  "Form  which  the 
Glass  of  a  Forcing-House  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  possible 
Quantity  of  Rays  from  the  Sun."  This  form  Sir  George  conceived  to  be  that  of 
a  globe,  but  as  it  seemed  impracticable  to  make  a  hothouse  globular,  he  proposed 
to  make  the  roof  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Mr.  Loudon  appears  to  have  been  very 
much  struck  with  this  paper,  but  he  saw  faults  in  the  plan  which  he  thought  might 
be  amended,  and  he  tried  houses  with  curvilinear  roofs  of  various  kinds,  in  order 
to  ascertain  which  was  the  best.  He  also  tried  a  house  with  what  he  called  ridge 
and  furrow  glazing ;  a  plan  which  has  since  been  carried  out  on  a  magnificent 
scale  by  Mr.  Paxton,  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  splendid  conservatory  at  Chats- 
worth.  While  these  houses  were  in  progress,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Remarks 
on  the  Construction  of  Hothouses,  &c.,"  which  was  published  in  1817.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  invented  a  new  kind  of  sash-bar,  of  which  he  gave  a  description, 
together  with  sketches  of  the  hothouses,  and  details  of  their  construction,  in  a  quarto 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  Curvilinear  Hothouses,  &c.,"  which  was  published 
in  1818.  The  profits  of  this  bar  he  was  to  have  shared  with  the  ironmonger  by 
whom  it  Avas  sold  ;  but,  I  believe,  he  never  reaped  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
it.  He  also  published,  in  folio,  another  work,  in  the  same  year,  entitled  "  A 
Comparative  View  of  the  Common  and  Curvilinear  Modes  of  Roofing  Hothouses." 
now  seems  to  have  determined  on  devoting  his  time  principally  to  his 
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and  ho  bpprnn  to  collect  materials  for  the  well-known  Rncyelnpeedia  of  Oardenivy. 
It  is  probahlc  tliat  the  first  idea  of  this  work  had  occurred  to  him  while  he  was 
travelling:,  from  the  great  nnmlier  of  }z;ardens  he  had  seen,  and  the  various  modes 
of  frardening  that  he  had  f(jund  i)rac'tised  in  ditfercnt  countries.  At  any  rate,  he 
determined  to  commence  his  work  with  a  history  of  frardciiinfr,  and  a  description 
of  the  irardens  of  various  countries,  introdMcinp^  illustrative  drawings  engraved  on 
wood,  and  printed  with  the  text,  tins  lieing.  I  helieve,  the  first  time  any  engravings, 
except  mere  outlines,  had  l)een  ])riiited  in  that  manner.  It  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  complete  his  jilan,  that  he  should  see  the  gardens  of  France  and  Italy,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  seen  those  of  the  North  of  Europe  ;  and,  for  this  iturpose, 
he  determined  to  set  out  on  another  tour,  though  his  health  was  at  that  time  so 
very  inditlVrent,  that  one  of  his  friends,  who  saw  liin»  at  Dover,  told  him  he  looked 
more  fit  to  keep  his  bed  than  to  set  out  on  a  journey.  ISlr.  Loudon,  however,  was 
not  easily  deterred  from  anything  that  he  had  resolved  upon,  and  he  proceeded  by 
way  of  Calais  and  Abljcville  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  May,  1819. 
After  seeing  everything  deserving  of  notice  in  Paris,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  many  eminent  men  there,  from  the  letters  of  introduction  given  to  him  by 
his  kind  friend.  Sir  Josejjh  Banks,  he  left,  on  the  10th  of  June,  for  Lyons,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  which  city,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  living  ])lant  of  the 
Vallisncria,  which  had  not  then  been  introduced  into  England,  and  which  he  had 
only  seen  in  a  dry  state,  in  the  Ilortus  Siccus  of  Sir  Joseph.  From  Lyons  he 
went  to  Avignon,  and  then  he  visited  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Yaucluse.  After- 
wards he  proceeded  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  to  Nice,  from  which  city  he  sailed, 
in  a  felucca,  for  Genoa. 

During  the  whole  of  his  tour  through  France,  he  visited  the  gardens  everywhere, 
and  made  memoranda  of  everything  that  he  thought  would  be  useful  for  his  in- 
tended work.  He  also  made  sketches  of  all  the  principal  places,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  the  North  of  Europe. 

Before  leaving  Genoa,  he  procured  a  collection  of  orange-trees,  which  he  sent 
to  England  for  his  greenhouse  at  Bayswater.  He  also  saw,  for  the  first  time,  slate 
boxes  used  for  orange-trees,  in  the  garden  of  Signore  di  Negre,  near  Genoa.  In 
this  city,  also,  he  first  met  with  his  friend,  Captain  Mangles;  and  joining  him  and 
the  late  Captain  Irby,  they  travelled  together  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, leaving  Genoa  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  a  felucca,  for  Leghorn,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  8th,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Pisa  to  Florence.  During  the 
whole  of  this  tour,  Mr.  Loudon's  Journal  is  entirely  filled  with  descriptions  of  the 
gardens  he  visited,  observations  on  the  different  modes  of  culture  he  saw  practised, 
and  various  remarks  on  the  habits  of  plants.  One  of  the  latter,  which  appears 
to  me  worth  recording,  is,  that  he  found  Saxifraga  crassifolia  killed  by  a  very  slight 
frost  in  Florence,  though  it  will  bear  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  more  northern 
climates.  From  Florence  he  went  to  Kome,  and  thence  to  Naples ;  after  which  he 
visited  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  returning  through  Rome  to  Florence,  Venice, 
&c.  In  these  cities,  he  visited  all  that  is  generally  considered  worth  seeing,  and, 
of  course,  did  not  neglect  his  favorite  gardens. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  home,  he  began  the  Encydojiced'ia  of  Gardening,  at  which 
he  worked,  with  little  intermission,  till  it  was  finished,  though  he  was  suffering 
severely  at  the  time  from  chronic  rheumatism  in  his  right  arm  ;  the  pain  from 
which  became  at  length  so  intolerable,  that,  in  1820,  he  was  compelled  to  call  in 
medical  aid  ;  and,  being  recommended  to  try  Mahomed's  vapor  baths,  he  went 
down  to  Brighton  for  that  purpose.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  torture 
he  suffered  from  the  shampooing  and  stretching,  he  submitted  to  both  with  so 
much  patience,  that  they  were  continued  by  the  ojjerators  till  they  actually  broke 
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his  right  arm  so  close  to  the  shoulder  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  have  it  set  in 
the  usual  manner,  and,  consequently,  it  never  united  properly,  though  he  continued 
to  use  his  hand  to  write  with  for  several  years. 

In  1822  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  of  Gardening — a  most 
laborious  work,  remarkable  both  for  the  immense  mass  of  useful  matter  it  contains, 
and  for  the  then  unusual  circumstance  of  a  great  number  of  finished  wood  engrav- 
ings being  printed  with  the  text  instead  of  being  in  separate  pages.  This  book 
had  an  extraordinary  sale,  and  fully  established  the  literary  fame  of  its  author. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1823,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "The  Different 
Modes  of  Cultivating  the  Pine-Apple,  from  its  First  Introduction  to  Europe  to 
the  Improvements  of  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  in  1822." 

About  this  time,  also,  a  little  work  was  published  anonymously,  called  Tlte 
Greenhouse  Companion,  which,  I  believe,  was  written,  either  entirely  or  in  part, 
by  Mr.  Loudon  :  but  it  must  have  been  by  a  wonderful  exertion,  if  he  did  write 
it;  as,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1823,  he  suffered  most  excruciating  pain,  not 
only  from  his  right  arm,  the  bone  of  which  had  never  properly  united,  and  to  re- 
tain which  in  its  place  he  was  compelled  to  wear  an  iron  case  night  and  day,  but 
from  the  rheumatism  which  had  settled  in  his  left  hand,  and  which  contracted  two 
of  his  fingers  and  his  thumb,  so  as  to  render  them  useless.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark,  and  quite  characteristic  of  Mr.  Loudon,  that,  at  the  very  time  he  was 
suffering  such  acute  bodily  pain,  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  houses  in  Porchester 
Terrace,  Bayswater,  and  superintended  the  building  of  them  himself,  rising  at  four 
o'clock  every  morning,  that  he  might  be  on  the  spot  when  the  workmen  came. 

In  1824,  a  second  edition  was  published  of  the  EncyclopcBdia  of  Gardening,  in 
which  the  work  was  nearly  all  rewritten,  and  very  considerable  additions  were 
made  to  it.  In  the  following  year,  1825,  the  Encydopcedia  of  Agriculture  was 
written  and  published.  These  extensive  and  laborious  works  following  closely 
upon  each  other,  in  Mr.  Loudon's  state  of  health,  speak  strongly  as  to  his  un- 
paralleled energy  of  mind.  When,  shortly  after,  his  right  arm  was  broken  a  second 
time,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  amputation,  though  he  gave  up  landscape- 
gardening,  it  was  only  to  devote  himself  more  assiduously  to  his  pen.  He  was, 
however,  now  no  longer  able  to  write  or  draw  himself,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
employ  both  an  amanuensis  and  a  draughtsman.  Still,  though  he  had  only  the 
use  of  the  third  and  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  he  would  frequently  take  a  pen 
or  pencil,  and  make  sketches  with  astonishing  vigor,  so  as  fully  to  explain  to  his 
draughtsman  what  he  wished  to  be  done. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  suffering  so  severely  from  the  pain  in  his  arm,  he 
found  no  ease  but  from  taking  laudanum  ;  and  he  became  at  last  so  habituated  to 
the  use  of  this  noxious  potion,  that  he  took  a  wineglassful  every  eight  hours.  After 
the  amputation  of  his  arm,  however,  he  wished  to  leave  off  taking  it,  as  he  was 
aware  of  its  injurious  effects  upon  his  general  health  ;  and  he  contrived  to  cure 
himself  by  putting  a  wineglassful  of  water  into  his  quart  bottle  of  laudanum  every 
time  he  took  out  a  wineglassful  of  the  potion,  so  that  the  mixture  became  gradually 
weaker  every  day,  till  at  last  it  was  little  more  than  water ;  and  he  found  he  had 
cured  himself  of  this  dangerous  habit  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience. 

In  1826,  he  established  'The  Gardener'' s  Magazine,  the  first  periodical  devoted 
exclusively  to  horticultural  subjects.  This  work  was  always  Mr.  Loudon's  favorite, 
and  the  organ  through  which  he  communicated  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
the  public.  It  was  originally  undertaken  principally  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners 
in  the  country,  in  order  to  put  them  "  on  a  footing  with  those  about  the  metropolis;" 
but  it  soon  became  the  universal  means  of  communication  among  gardeners,  and  (g" 
was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them.     It  also  became  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to    ^ 


amateurs  of  pardeninpr,  and  was,  no  donbt,  the  means  of  inspirin|:r  a  taste  for  the 

])ursiiit  iti  many  who  had  heforc  bfcn  imlifioront  to  it.  "  In  an  nrt  so  nnivorsally 
]iractisoii  as  j:;ar(leuiiit:;,  and  uiu^  (Uiily  uiidoi'f^oiiip  so  mia-h  iiiipnnemeiit,"  Mr. 
Lovuhm  ol)serves,  "a  f>:rcat  many  ot'Ciirroiices  must  take  ))hice  worthy  of  bcinj^ 
rcfordod,  not  oidy  for  tlie  entertainment  of  gardeninj]^  readers,  Init  for  tlie  instruc- 
tion of  practitioners  in  the  art."  That  this  work  met  tlic  wants  of  a  lurpe  class 
of  readers,  is  evident  from  four  thousand  copies  of  the  first  number  havinpf  been 
sold  in  a  few  days  ;  and  from  the  work  having  continued  })opular  for  nineteen 
years,  and,  in  fact,  till  its  close  at  the  death  of  its  conductor. 

The  Gardener''s  Mafjnzine  first  appeared  quarterly,  afterwards  it  was  published 
every  two  months,  and  finally  every  month.  The  second  number  of  this  work 
contained  an  attack  on  the  TiOndon  Horticultural  Society,  the  affairs  of  which  were 
then  notoriously  ill-managed,  though,  before  the  publication  of  The  Gardener''s 
Macjazine,  no  one  had  ventured  to  complain  of  them  jniblicly.  In  the  same  num- 
ber appeared  an  article  on  the  "  Self-Education  of  Gardeners,"  in  which  Mr.  Loudon 
began  those  earnest  exhortations  to  gardeners  to  improve  themselves,  and  those 
efforts  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  self-improvement,  which  he  continued  almost  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  He  also,  in  this  second  number,  gave  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  Kensington  (jrardens,  and  suggested  the  erection  of  "small  stone 
lodges  with  fireplaces  at  the  principal  garden  gates,  for  the  comfort  of  the  door- 
keepers in  winter,"  as,  before  that  time,  the  door-keei)ers  had  no  shelter  but  the 
alcoves ;  and  he  proposed  that  at  least  once  a  week  a  band  should  play  in  the 
Gardens,  and  that  the  i)ublic  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  convenience  of  seats,  as 
in  the  public  gardens  on  the  Continent.  In  the  third  number  of  the  Magazine, 
he  began  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Cottage  Economy,"  and  invited  young  architects 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  erection  of  cottages,  as  well  for  laborers  as  for  garden- 
ers, which  should  be  not  only  ornamental  enough  to  please  the  gentlemen  on  whose 
grounds  they  were  to  be  erected,  but  comfortable  to  those  who  were  to  live  in  them. 
These  hints  were  followed  up  by  many  gentlemen  :  and  I  think  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Loudon  more  pleased  than  when  a  highly  respectable  gardener  once  told  him  that 
he  was  living  in  a  new  and  most  comfortable  cottage,  which  his  master  had  built 
for  him — a  noble  marquess,  who  said  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  it,  but 
for  the  observations  in  Mr.  Loudon's  Gardener^s  Magaziyie,  as  they  made  him 
consider  whether  the  cottage  was  comfortable  or  not,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  did 
so,  he  perceived  its  deficiencies.  In  the  fourth  number  of  the  Gardener''s  Maga- 
zine, the  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  Horticultural  Society  w^as  resumed,  and  it 
was  continued  in  the  succeeding  numbers  till  1830,  when  the  desired  result  was  at 
length  effected. 

Both  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gardener''s  3far/azi}ie  and  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  Mr.  Loudon  had  strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of  having  garden 
libraries,  and,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Gardener''s  Magazine,  he  gave  a  list 
of  books  he  considered  suitable  for  a  garden  library,  in  which  he  included  the 
Encychpcedia  of  Plants  and  the  Hortus  Jlritannicus — works  then  written,  though 
they  took  so  long  in  printing,  that  they  were  not  published  till  two  or  three  years 
afterwards.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  numerous  garden  libraries  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months 
after  they  were  first  suggested  in  the  Gardener''s  Magazine,  and  that  several  letters 
appeared,  from  working  gardeners,  on  the  advantages  and  improvement  which  they 
had  received  from  the  books  they  thus  obtained  access  to. 

{To  he  concluded.^ 
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VISITS    TO    COUNTRY    PLACES.— No.   T. 
AROUND    BOSTON. 

The  neighborlioocl  of  Boston  stands  very  high  as  a  horticultural  region  ;  pro- 
bably more  exotic  grapes  are  grown  there,  within  a  circuit  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
than  within  the  same  distance  around  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ;  we  heard 
the  weight  estimated  at  forty  tons  some  years  since,  and  great  additions  to  the 
glass  structures  of  the  vicinity  have  latterly  been  made. 

The  interest  in  the  products  of  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  manifested  by  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  citizens  generally,  is  shown  by  their 
attendance  on  a  weekly  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers,  which  is  well  sustained, 
and  very  useful  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  what  is  passing,  and  in  season,  and 
in  keeping  up  a  generous  rivalry.  The  weather,  while  we  were  there,  was  unpro- 
pitious  for  sight-seeing,  but  our  horticultural  party,  somewhat  reduced  in  numbers, 
took  several  opportunities  of  visiting  the  neighborhood,  and  accepting  the  kindest 
hospitality.  To  complete  the  list,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  another 
occasion,  and  a  longer  time,  to  describe  so  celebrated  a  region.  At  present,  we 
can  only  give  the  results  of  a  few  brief  notes  hurriedly  taken. 

H.  HoUis  Hunneicell,  Esq.''s  country  residence,  near  the  station  of  the  Worcester 
Railroad  at  West  Needham,  presents,  for  a  new  place,  evidences  of  great  enthusi- 
asm and  success  in  planting.  The  neighborhood  is  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  that 
eminent  missionary  among  the  Indians,  Elliot,  who  was  the  printer  of  the  extra- 
ordinary Indian  Bible,  which  was  his  great  labor  of  love  for  the  aborigines.  Its 
])ress-work,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  done  by  a  poor  Indian  boy,  and  the  whole 
was  executed  under  difficulties  such  as  would  appal  a  modern  typographer.  Those 
noble  old  elm-trees,  which  were  planted  by  the  natives  in  front  of  their  minister's 
house,  in  Natick,  near  Mr.  Hunnewell's,  still  stand  as  mementos  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  converted  red  men.  The  trees  in  this  vicinity  are  remarkably  fine  and 
numerous,  and  evidences  exist  in  every  direction  of  great  progress  and  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  has  a  large  farm,  and  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
most  judiciously,  to  ornamental  planting.  Not  having  so  great  a  variety  of  trees 
to  select  from  as  we  have  in  the  Middle  States,  he  has  brought  together  such  as 
are  hardy  in  Massachusetts  with  a  liberality  which  promises  to  produce  very  great 
results.  His  noble  mansion  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  very  fine  lake,  which 
possesses  the  advantage  of  considerable  depth,  and  being  supplied  with  abundant 
Avater,  is  perfectly  free  from  any  unwholesome  exhalations,  is  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  efforts  are  making  to  introduce  other  varieties,  by  using  spawn  imported 
from  France.  This  subject,  we  are  glad  to  know,  is  employing  the  thoughts 
and  purses  of  many  Americans,  and  we  anticipate  the  happiest  results,  Mr.  H.'s 
dwelling  stands  high  above  the  lake,  to  which  a  terraced  garden,  interspersed 
with  fountains,  and  gay  with  luxuriant  flower-beds,  leads  the  visitor  almost  im- 
perceptibly. Inclosing  these  beds  we  noticed  an  arrangement  which  was  new  to 
us — that  of  the  use  of  large  square  iron  castings  for  borders ;  these  are  cast  thinly, 
with  raised  figures  on  the  outer  sides,  and  being  light,  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  required ;  they  give  a  neat  look,  occupy  almost  no  space,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed wherever  box  edging,  which  we  prefer,  will  not  flourish. 

The  fountains,  as  well  as  water  for  the  whole  place,  are  supplied  by  a  steam 
e  of  three  horse  power,  which  will  pump  30,000  gallons  a  day,  and  grind  at 
same  time.     This  engine  cost  $500;  with  the  mill,  $700;  but  at  the  present 


moment,  so  much  lias  this  useful  machine  been  simplified,  an  engine  on  wliecls,  of 
the  same  i)()\vcr,  can  be  jjurcliasetl  fur  pcrliaps  half  tlic  monc}'.  Jt  is  a  most  dc- 
siralile  ac(iuisition  to  a  country  i)hicc. 

We  Iiave  already  recorded  >lr.  llunnewcU's  eminent  success  with  the  Stanwicit 
nectarine;  liis  graperies,  peadi-liDUsc,  greeiiliousc,  and  gardens,  arc  entitled  to 
liigh  commendation;  Mr.  Harris,  Ills  gardener,  is  a  most?  intelligent  cultivator; 
he  reads  and  studies  his  subject,  and  we  could  not  but  remark  the  greater  intelli- 
gence everywhere  between  the  reading  and  the  unlettered  controllers  of  gardens ; 
all  the  difference,  iu  short,  between  knowledge  and  stupidity ;  ten  words  uttered 
betrays  the  difference.  Mr.  11. 's  grapes  were  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen,  both 
iu  weight,  color,  and  flavor, 

Mr.  llunnewell  showed  us  several  successful  attempts  in  trimming  into  shai)C  a 
tree,  which  would  have  been  one  of  the  last  we  should  have  thought  of  attemptiiitr. 
The  White  pine,  taken  young,  bears  shearing  in  a  most  wonderful  manner  ;  it  has 
been  made  to  assume  various  fantastic  as  well  as  ornamental  shapes,  such  as  no 
one,  who  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  it,  could  have  anticipated.  If  this  can  be 
effected  with  so  loose  and  open  a  tree,  what  may  we  not  expect  might  be  accom- 
plished with  the  Bhotan  or  Finns  excelsa,  with  its  closer  habits,  and  more  numer- 
ous branches  and  leaves.  Altogether  Mr.  Hunnewell's  residence  jiromises  to 
become,  as  it  already  partially  is,  one  of  the  most  attractive  "around  IJoston." 

It  is  a  great  treat  to  the  Horticulturist  to  pass  a  day  at  Dorchester  with 
^Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  efficient  President  of  the  Pomological  and  Agricultural 
Societies.  His  premises  do  not  comprise  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres, 
but  they  exhibit  an  industry  and  results  of  high  culture,  in  a  climate  of  some 
more  difficulty  that  our  own,  that  might  prove  a  useful  example.  His  collection 
of  Pear  and  other  fruit-trees  is  world-renowned,  and  justly  so  ;  among  the  new, 
from  which  good  is  expected,  we  pencilled  the  names  of  Buerrc  de  Wael,  Consel- 
lier  de  la  Cour,  Trioraphe  de  Pomologie,  Emile  d'lleyst,  Pius  IX.,  Beurre  Wet- 
teren,  Henri  Bivort,  Poire  de  Xonnes,  and  Dorothee  Royale  Xouvelle;  as  these 
are  new  and  just  fruitiug,  we  are  promised  descriptions  when  the  time  of  the 
Colonel,  so  fully  occupied,  permits.  Mr.  AVilder  has  given  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pear  culture,  dwarf  and  standard,  in  his  address  at  Bochester,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  November  Horticulturist,  so  that  we  need  not  enter  upon  it  now;  he 
has  pears  on  dwarfs  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  in  full  health  and  bearing,  as  he 
says,  to  answer  any  doubts  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wilder  cultivates,  as  the  best  Raspberries,  Orange,  Gushing,  and  Knevet's 
Giant ;  Strawberries,  Burr's  New  Pine,  which  is  fully  as  early  as  Jenny  Lind,  and 
"  best;"  the  Monroe  Scarlet,  as  promising  well,  and  nearly  as  early.  He  considers 
Jenny's  Seedling  one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  coming  in  rather  late.  Of 
Currants,  we  found  here  the  following  new  sorts  :  La  Fertile,  Hartif  de  Bertin, 
Versailles,  Precoce  de  Tours,  Caucase,  Goundin  White,  and  Cerise  Kouge. 

In  the  address  we  have  already  alluded  to,  will  be  found  Mr.  Welder's  views  on 
fruit-rooms,  and  we  have  only  in  conclusion  to  remark  on  his  fine  collection  of 
Camellias ;  the  specialities  of  his  greenhouses  are  Wildcrii,  Mrs.  Abbe  Wilder, 
Maria  Louisa,  Grace  Sherwin,  Glory,  &c.  &c. 

The  late  Mr.  Becar,  of  New  York,  a  friend  of  Colonel  Wilder,  has  left  a  new 
and  splendid  Camellia,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Downing, 
in  which  all  lovers  of  horticulture  will  take  a  warm  interest.  Mr.  W.  agreed  with 
us  in  thinking  it  might  be  well  to  employ  the  proceeds  of  this  elegant  plant  in 
founding  some  experimental  garden,  or  in  a  gold  medal  for  extraordinary  merit 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  wliat  were  Mr.  Becar's  views  on  the  subject. 

rmrood,  tlie  residence  of  Mr.  Peabody,  near  Salem,  is  quite  remarkable,  from 


the  good  taste  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  the  planting,  and  the 
pretty  English  pastoral  character  of  the  views,  as  well  as  from  the  interior  deco- 
rations and  embellishments  of  the  house,  most  of  which,  we  understand,  were  by 
Mr.  Peabody's  own  hands,  and  many  of  the  cabinets,  mantlepieces,  &c.,  being 
either  actually  carved  by  him,  or  designed  and  executed  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  with  a  degree  of  excellence  little  inferior  to  the  best  German  artists. 

Linmere,  the  residence  of  R.  S.  Fay,  Esq.  We  well  recollect,  some  years 
since,  Mr.  Hovey's  interesting  description  of  the  trees  which  Mr.  Fay  (then  in 
England)  sent  out,  and  many  of  which  now  must  doubtless  be  fine  specimens. 
If  we  remember  right,  Linmere  resem))les  somewhat,  in  its  general  characteristics, 
Mr.  Hunuewell's  place  at  Natick,  only  much  larger,  there  being  500  acres  or  more 
in  the  estate,  mostly  surrounding  a  lake;  as  yet  Mr.  Fay  has  not  commenced  his 
improvements  in  building,  having  principally  devoted  himself  to  planting  large 
tracts  of  land  and  the  various  hillsides  with  larches,  Scotch  firs,  &c.,  of  which 
many  thousands  have,  we  learn,  been  set  out.  If  Mr.  Fay  builds  a  house  and 
carries  out  all  his  improvements,  Linmere  will  resemble  more  entirely  a  large 
Scotch  estate  than  perhaps  any  place  in  this  country,  the  natural  character  of  the 
lake  and  hills  resembling  portions  of  Scotch  scenery,  which  will  be  still  more 
the  case  when  the  Scotch  firs  and  larches  become  more  effective. 

The  residences  of  the  late  Col.  Perkins,  Gen.  Lyman  (now,  we  believe,  in  pos- 
session of  his  son,  and  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  avenue,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country),  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer's,  with  a  very  remarkal:>ly  fine  house,  built  by  L^p- 
john,  James  S.  Amory's,  Mr.  J.  L.  Gardener's,  should  be  enumerated,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Lee's,  whose  lawn  Mr.  Downing  celebrated  so  many  years  since;  "  Pine  Bank," 
the  beauties  of  which  a  late  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine  so  well  and  ably  de- 
scribes, Ignatius  Sargent's,  celebrated  for  its  grapes  almost  fabulous  in  size  and 
weight,  "Belmont"  (Mr.  Cushing's),  which  all  admirers  of  horticultural  success 
know  so  well.  All  these,  and  many  more  we  had  no  time  to  see,  or  did  see  so  im- 
perfectly, that  we  shall  postpone  all  description  of  them  until  we  can  do  them  better 
justice.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  saying,  that  for  general  excellence  of  cultiva- 
tion, for  universal  good  keeping,  and  the  most  distinguished  success  in  all  they 
undertake,  the  residents  of  the  environs  of  Boston  still  continue  to  bear  away  the 
palm,  as  they  have  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Cambridge,  which  is  under 
the  control  and  excellent  management  of  the  eminent  botanist.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  and 
were  extremely  gratified  with  the  order  and  neatness,  no  less  than  with  the  great 
variety  of  plants  and  trees  here  assembled.  These  would  be  much  more  numerous 
but  for  the  impediment  of  climate,  and  yet,  with  this  disadvantage,  the  student 
will  find  here  much  that  is  new  and  interesting. 

We  found  Dr.  Gray  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  American  trees  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institute — a  book  not  yet  announced,  and  one  which,  from  the 
difficulties  of  procuring  correct  engravings,  and  the  accuracy  which  characterizes 
all  that  Dr.  Gray  does,  will,  we  presume,  be  a  long  time  in  execution. 

Hovey's  Nurseries. — We  called,  on  the  way  to  Dr.  Gray's,  at  the  house  of 
Professor  Longfellow;  then  visited  the  extensive  nurseries  of  C.  M.  Hovey  & 
Co.  Their  pear-trees,  both  dwarf  and  standard,  are  among  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  produced  fine  results  in  1856.  Mr.  Hovey  is  a  firm  believer  in 
dwarfs,  and  those  who  know  him,  know  with  what  enthusiasm  he  enforces  a  favorite 
theory.  In  the  morning  we  had  found  him  superintending  a  large  show  of  fruits 
and  flowers  in  Boston  at  the  weekly  exhibition,  and  here  he  was  again  directing 
superintending  one  of  the  most  extensive  commercial  establishments  in  th 
ion,  one,  indeed,  that  has  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  our  cou 
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projyrcss.  We  noticed  here  the  new  strawberries,  Sir  Ilarry,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
mill  Admiral  Diiiuliis,  which  have  been  so  popular  nbroad.  AVe  noted  also,  a 
new  Laiilaiia,  Lutoa  supi-rba,  which  will  connnand  allciitioii,  as  will  Ardisia 
fructo  allia,  and  a  hardy  Erica,  E.  vul<raris,  which  withstood  the  dreadful  winter 
of  18.');>-5().  Mr.  llovcy  has  a  new  seediiufr  Arljor  vitie,  somewhat  lil<e  A  urea, 
but  which  promises  to  be  more  valuable ;  many  secdliufr  varieties  of  Azaleas, 
yellow,  iVc.,  and  hardy;  he  has  found  Cephalotaxus  and  Podocarpus  hardy. 
A  new  weepinjr  elm,  a  cut-leaved  oak,  and  the  weeping /oiot/am  willow,  a  new 
and  most  beautiful  tree,  the  ])urple  sycamore,  &c.  &c,  &.C.,  we  find  noted  in  our 
hasty  pencillinjrs,  and  here,  as  well  as  at  Dr.  Gray's,  we  saw  with  great  admira- 
tion the  neglected  Khododendron  imnctatum,  a  native  variety,  loaded  with  flowers, 
and  of  a  ])eudulous  habit.  Mr.  llovey  has  a  line  stock  of  Siberian  Arbor  vitic, 
and  also  of  Yirgilia  lutea.  In  short,  this  establishment  deserves  well  of  the  country, 
and  is  to  Boston  what  Mr.  Buist's  is  here — a  never-failing  resource  for  new  plants. 
Every  dei»artment  receives  attention,  though,  of  course,  there  are  spedulilies, 
which  they  attend  to  more  as  personal  matters,  than  as  nurserymen.  Among 
fruits,  the  speciality  is  the  Pear,  of  which  they  have  an  immense  collection, 
including  everi/  known  varietj/  to  be  found  in  France,  Belgium,  or  England,  and 
of  native  kinds  by  far  the  most  complete  collection,  emljracing  over  one  livndred 
sorts.  Nothing  remains  to  be  added  but  the  new  kinds,  as  they  yearly  make  their 
apjiearance. 

But  they  pride  themselves  on  their  collection  of  specimen  trees,  numbering 
tirentii-jive  hundred,  the  oldest  ])lanted  in  1842;  these  are  all  bearing  trees,  planted 
round\\\Q  grounds,  and  not  through  them.  The  crop  of  pears  in  1856  was  5U0 
bushels,  quite  equal  to  any  produce  in  Europe. 

Of  apples,  they  have  one  long  walk,  bordered  on  each  side  with  300  trees,  of 
that  number  of  varieties,  and  now  just  coming  into  bearing ;  they  were  set  out  in 
1844,  but  as  they  prune  them  iu  to  make  dwarfs  of  them,  they  are  very  slow  in 
bearing. 

Among  shrubs,  their  speciality  is  the  collection  of  "American  Plants,"  as  the 
English  call  them,  viz:  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  (fee.  No  such  collection  is  to 
be  found  except  at  Bagshot,  and  the  great  American  ])lant  growers  around  that 
])art  of  the  vicinity  of  London.  They  have  many  hundred  jiowering  plants  of 
all  the  best  Belgian  and  English  hardy  sorts,  and  thousands  of  seedlings  of  their 
own.     The  ground  is  peaty  (one  part  of  it),  and  they  grow  iu  perfection. 

Among  hardy  plants,  a  speciality  is  the  herbaceous  Peonies,  of  which  they  have 
great  quantities,  including  the  very  latest  new  ones ;  and  another,  and  pcrhai)S 
greatest  of  all  in  the  ornamental  department  out-doors,  is  their  Japan  lilies,  of 
which  they  had  two  beds  of  1000  bulbs,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  seedlings  yet 
known.  One  bed  was  a  treat  well  worth  going  from  Philadelphia  to  see.  These 
are  favorite  flowers,  and  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  new  sorts 
by  hybridization  with  the  native  hardy  and  old  Tiger  species  ;  these  seedlings 
partake  of  the  hardy  character  of  those,  while  they  are  far  more  brilliant  than  the 
imiiorted  Japan  plant. 

In  doors,  the  speciality  is  the  Camellia,  of  which  they  have  a  most  extensive 
collection  of  some  300  varieties,  and  upwards  of  twenty  seedlings,  among  which 
are  some  very  superior  kinds.  Two  of  them  they  intend  to  offer  for  sale  this 
year ;  one  is  a  remarkable  production,  having  flowers  of  four  colors  on  the  same 
plant,  and  holding  that  character  now  in  the  Gfth  year  of  its  flowering.  Another 
is  almost  a  scarlet;  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  gave  them  the  medal  of  $60  for  this 
about  three  years  ago.  Drawings  of  them  will  soon  be  sent  out.  Such  are 
some  of  the  more  j)rominent  things  noted  at  this  establishment,  where,  however 


they  do  not  neglect  any  of  the  numerous  classes  of  plants  which  make  up  a 
collection. 

In  our  next  "ramble,"  we  shall  be  obliged  to  change  our  locality,  having,  for 
the  present,  exhausted  our  Boston  notes,  without  having  mentioned  a  tithe  of  its 
horticultural  importance.  We  neglected  to  take  notes  of  exhibitions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  but  they  are  published,  and  such  lists  will 

scarcely  keep. 

<  » » »  > 

GAS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

"We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  very  many  country  people  are  introducing 
gas  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  that,  after  the  first  outlay  for  the  fixtures,  the 
gas  costs  less  than  the  price  paid  by  citizens.     So  much  is  the  custom  on  the  in- 


crease, that  several  manufactories  exist,  in  different  places,  for  preparing  the  appa- 
ratus.    We  shall  take  that  of  the  "Maryland  Portable  Gras  Company"  as  our 
tration,  and  merely  state  that  the  simplifying  of  the  machinery  has  been  attended 


QAS  FOB  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

such  success,  that  the  diiriculties  ami  (laiif:;er8  of  the  manufacture  have  vauislicd, 
and  a  new  era  in  tlie  mode  of  lif:;hting  ])rivatc  dwcUinf^s,  churches,  liotels,  public 
and  private  schools,  villages,  factories,  Sic,  has  been  ojiened.  Oas  lights,  hereto- 
fore considered  a  luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  residing  in  cities,  can  now 
be  employed  in  every  i)lace.  Simplicity,  safety,  and  economy,  have  been  studied, 
and  the  results  are  so  satisfixctory  that  we  anticipate  a  large  business  for  the 
maiiufacturers,  and  increased  orders  for  gas  fitters. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  simple  cylindrical  vessel,  containing  the  oil  from 
which  the  gas  is  generated.  The  retort  is  an  iron,  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  sjihe- 
roidal  bottom  and  flat  cover,  bolted  and  screwed  to  a  ])rojccting  rim.  The  stove 
containing  the  retort  is  of  sheet  or  cast  iron,  arranged  upon  the  most  approved 
plans,  to  economize  the  heat.  The  siphon  box,  or  condenser,  is  a  cast-iron  vessel, 
with  a  movable  lid  bolted  and  screwed  upon  it.  This  is  divided  into  compartments, 
and  half-lilled  with  water,  with  a  siphon  attached,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  at  all 
times  to  its  proper  level.  The  water  tank,  in  which  the  gasometer  floats,  is  made 
of  wood  or  iron,  and  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or,  which  is  better, 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  water.  The  gasholder  is  of  sheet  iron,  suspended  upon 
fixed  pulleys,  and  forms  the  receiver  for  the  gas  when  generated  and  ready  for 
consumption.  The  reservoir  communicates  with  the  retort  by  a  feed-pipe,  or  by 
a  feed-pipe  and  cock,  through  a  siphon  screwed  into  the  cover  of  the  retort. 

This  siphon  connects  with  a  tube  suspended  perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of 
the  retort,  pierced  with  small  holes  in  its  lower  end.  Through  this  feed-jiipe  and 
siphon  the  liquid  passes  into  the  tube  thus  suspended,  and,  by  the  small  holes  at 
the  end  of  the  tube,  becomes  dispersed  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  retort. 

The  working  of  the  machine,  and  management  of  it,  require  no  more  than 
ordinary  skill,  and  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  a  domestic.  A  fire  is  made  in  the 
stove  as  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  and  the  retort  is  heated  to  a  bright  cherry-red 
heat.  The  cock  is  then  opened,  to  allow  the  oil  to  pass  in  through  the  pipes  from 
the  reservoir  upon  the  heated  sides  and  bottom  of  the  retort,  where  it  is  instan- 
taneously converted  into  gas. 

Ascending  from  this  decomposing  chamber,  the  gas  is  forced  through  a  super- 
stratum of  chemical  substances  suspended  upon  an  iron  grating  for  its  purification 
into  a  vacant  upper  chamber,  thence  it  is  conducted  by  an  iron  pipe  into  the  con- 
densing box.  This  iron  pipe,  passing  through  the  cover  of  the  condensing  box, 
descends  below  and  discharges  the  gas  into  the  water  of  the  condensing  box. 
Thence  it  rises  into  the  vacant  chamber  above  the  water,  which,  becoming  filled, 
forces  the  gas  again  into  the  water  under  one  of  the  several  compartments  above 
referred  to,  into  a  second  chamber,  and  then  on  through  consecutive  baths  before 
it  finds  its  exit  from  the  last  of  the  series  of  consecutive  chambers. 

This  exit  is  through  a  pipe  which  communicates  from  the  condenser  with  the 
water  tank  into  which  it  enters,  and,  passing  through  the  water  above,  again 
descends,  and  discharges  the  gas  into  the  water  for  its  last  bath,  thence  it  rises 
into  the  vacant  chamber  of  the  gasometer,  ready  for  use.  Connected  with  the 
siphon  of  the  condenser  is  a  small  covered  vessel,  which  receives  the  impurities 
washed  from  the  gas  in  its  passage  through  the  baths.  The  machine,  as  above 
described,  occupies  a  space  of  eight  feet  by  twelve,  and  in  height  thirteen  feet, 
with  the  tank  upon  the  ground.  If  the  tank  be  sunk,  then  the  height  will  be  but 
seven  feet. 

The  material  used  is  an  oil  from  rosin,  though  not  what  is  generally  understood 
as  rosin  oil.  It  is  an  earlier,  cheaper,  and  better  product  of  collophony,  decom- 
posable at  a  lower,  and  therefore  more  economical  degree  of  heat.  There  cannot 
be  found,  in  the  whole  range  of  chemistry,  a  compound  more  richly  laden  with 


illuminating  qualities,  or  yielding  gases  more  innocuous  in  respiration,  or  less 
injurious  to  furniture,  for  it  contains  neither  carbonic  acid  nor  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  supply  of  this  material  is  inexhaustible,  and  any  anticipated  demand  can 
scarcely  enhance  the  price.  It  is  now  delivered  at  the  Company's  Works,  in 
Baltimore,  at  eighteen  cents  per  gallon.  Each  gallon  of  the  raw  material  may  be 
safely  estimated  to  make  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  this  machine.  The 
apparatus,  as  above  described,  with  a  gasometer  of  the  capacity  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  cubic  feet,  will  contain  an  average  of  a  week's  supply,  to  an  ordinary 
family,  the  year  round,  and  is  sold  at  the  Company's  Works,  in  Baltimore,  com- 
plete, for  $350.  They  are  made,  however,  of  any  required  capacity,  and  adapted, 
in  form  and  size,  to  the  necessities  of  the  space  they  are  to  occupy,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  burners  they  are  to  supply. 

Of  course  these  requirements  and  necessities  are  so  varied,  and  so  materially 
increase  or  lessen  the  cost  of  the  whole  machine,  that  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  a 
tariff  of  prices  suited  to  all  occasions  ;  and  persons  intending  to  employ  this  appa- 
ratus, will  of  course  address  the  manufacturers,  who  have  spent  much  time  and 
money  to  bring  about  the  results  now  consummated.  The  principle  and  its  appli- 
cation through  this  machine,  are  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  experiment.  We 
congratulate  the  public  on  this  new  source  of  comfort  being  perfected,  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  country  families. 


NIGHT    TEMPERATURE. 

BY  AMICUS,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Facts  have  been  found  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  nature 
to  reduce  the  force  which  operates  upon  the  excitability  of  vegetation  at  that 
period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  when,  from  other  causes,  the  powers  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  are  suspended.  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  that  power  is 
heat,  and,  therefore,  we  must  suppose  that,  to  maintain,  at  night,  in  our  hothouses 
a  temperature  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  day,  is  a  practice  to  be  condemned. 
Plants  will,  no  doubt,  lengthen  very  fast,  at  night,  in  a  damp  heat,  but  what  is 
produced  at  this  time,  seems  to  be  a  mere  extension  of  the  tissue  formed  during 
the  day,  and  not  the  addition  of  any  new  part;  the  spaces  between  the  leaves  are 
increased,  and  the  plant  becomes  what  is  technically  and  very  correctly  called 
"  drawn,"  for,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  "  the  same  quantity  only  of  material  is 
extended  to  a  greater  length,  as  in  the  elongation  of  a  wire." 

Some  observations  made  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  a 
few  years  since,  place  this  in  a  striking  light.  Certain  plants  were  placed  for  some 
weeks  in  a  stove,  with  a  high  night  temperature  supposed  to  average  69° ;  the 
rates  of  growth,  in  inches,  showed  that  they  grew  as  fast  by  night  as  by  day ;  but, 
when  the  same  kind  of  plants  were  grown  in  the  open  air,  the  growth  was  double 
or  treble  by  day  what  it  was  at  night,  and  continued  observation  of  many  plants 
produced  the  curious  result  that  the  total  growth,  by  night,  in  the  open  air,  was 
119.07,  and  by  day,  337.16. 

Thus  we  see  that  plants  exposed  to  natural  circumstances  only  made  one  inch 
of  growth  by  night,  while  they  made  three  by  day  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
under  bad  artificial  treatment,  they  grew  equally  day  and  nkjht.  The  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  inversion  of  natural  growth,  is  immature  or  unripe  wood,  with 
imperfect,  ill-constructed  buds,  and  a  feeble  constitution,  incapable  of  bearin 
shock  of  great  falls  of  temperature.     More  especially,  water  accumulates  i 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  SICKLY  PEAR-TEEE8. 


system,  ami  is  never  deeoni posed  or  removed  by  perspiration,  in  tlie  requisite 
dep:ree.  In  short,  ])lants  irrowinj?  fast  by  nifj^ht,  can  neither  rijien  tlieir  wood 
nor  form  their  inner  strneture  well,  and,  therefore,  they  are  inca])al)le  of  developinf^ 
their  natnral  beauty,  or  of  resisting  those  extremes  of  temperature  which  are 
natural  to  them. 

That  frreenhouses  oujrht  not  to  be  lieatcd  at  nitrht  more  than  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  frost,  is  certain  ;  that,  if  j^roperly  ))repared,  )»lants  will  bear  frost,  is 
also  in(lisputai»le,  as,  indeed,  is  proved  by  tlie  camellias,  Chinese  azaleas,  and 
other  plants,  which  are  kept  in  cold  frames  through  the  hardest  winters,  and  where 
they  thrive  far  better  than  in  greenhouses. 

"With  stove  plants  it  is  different ;  experiments  are  needed  to  determine  how 
ranch  cold  they  will  bear  at  night.  There  seems  to  be  no  douljt  that  the  colder 
they  can  be  safely  kept,  the  better  for  their  health.  A  celebrated  gardener  assures 
me  that  he  keeps  his  stove  plants,  during  the  winter  months,  at  no  higher  tempe- 
rature than  from  40°  to  50°  ;  it  is  true,iiis  employer  desires  late-blooming  plants, 
but  he  has  the  roof  covered  with  creeping  stove  plants,  including  Cambretums, 
Bignonias,  PassiHoras,  Stejihanotis,  &c.  When  the  warm  days  of  spring  return, 
they  l)reak  with  unusual  vigor,  enjoying,  as  they  do,  almost  a  natural  climate  ;  his 
Bignonia  venusta  is  covered  with  i)loom,  and  the  Stephanotis  blooms  in  July — the 
Passilloras  throughout  the  year. 

These  facts  are  deeply  interesting,  and  may  serve  for  hints  to  those  gardeners 
whose  employers  reside  in  the  city  in  winter;  they  may  have  a  gay  house  when 
the  family  returns  in  the  spring. 


A   FEW   WORDS   ABOUT    SICKLY  PEAR-TREES. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

I  FIND,  on  looking  about  my  garden,  talking  with  fruit  growers,  and  looking 
through  the  pages  of  your  paper,  that  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  a  good  deal 
more  difficulty  is  exi)erienced  in  cidtivating  the  pear  than  any  other  of  the  popular 
fruit-trees. 

The  time  was,  indeed,  when  pear-trees — great,  strong,  lofty  trees,  too,  though 
the  fruit  was  rather  clwkcy — grew  around  every  farm-house,  bore  cart-loads  of 
fruit  annually,  and  were  looked  u]>on  as  able  to  "  stand  more  hard  knocks"  than 
even  an  apple-tree.  Longer  lived  the  pear-tree  certainly  is,  by  nature;  and,  as 
standing  veneral)le  proofs  of  this,  I  refer  you  to  the  Endicott  Pear-tree,  near 
Salem,  and  the  Stuyvesant  Pear-tree,  in  New  York.  As  both  of  these  trees  are 
above  two  centuries  old — by  veritable  records — it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend 
time  in  proving  that  the  pear  is,  naturally,  a  long-lived  tree. 

But,  in  fact,  natural  pear-trees — that  is  to  say,  the  chance  seedlings  of  the  com- 
mon pear  that  spring  up  by  the  sides  of  lanes  and  fences — are  as  hardy  and  as 
great  l)earers  now  as  they  ever  were.  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  all  the  sorts 
whose  tenderness  our  fruit  growers  groan  over  ? 

Is  it  not  owing  to  the  delicate  constitutions  which  these  foreign  varieties,  bred 
in  a  more  regular  climate,  have,  and  which  makes  them  peculiarly  alive  to  our 
great  excesses  of  heat  and  cold  ? 

Is  it  not  true,  in  rich  and  deep  soils,  where  delicate  trees  are  forced  into  a  sappy 
condition,  when  the  limbs  are  too  full  of  juices,  upon  which  the  frost  or  sun  acts 
readily,  that  blight  and  other  diseases  of  the  pear  are  most  frequent  ? 

it  not  true  that  foreign  varieties  of  pear,  especially  those  originated  wi 


the  last  few  years,  are  far  more  delicate  and  liable  to  disease  than  native  sorts  of 
equal  merit,  raised  from  seed  in  this  country  ? 

I  throw  out  these  queries  to  set  some  of  your  ingenious  and  practical  corre- 
spondents, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  work  to  furnish  materials  for  answers 
that  will  settle  some  knotty  points.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that,  to  grow  fine  pears  for  profit,  we  must,  in  order  to  save  the  trees  and  keep 
them  sound,  keep  the  trunks  and  leading  branches  covered  with  a  light  sheathing  of 
straw  all  the  year  round.  This  guards  the  bark  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  tree 
from  all  excesses  of  heat  and  cold.  I  have  experimented  for  four  years  past  with 
this  plan  of  sheathing,  and  can  say  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it.  Among  three 
dozen  pear-trees  now  just  come  into  bearing,  one-third  of  them  have  been  kept 
in  straw,  and  not  a  single  one  of  that  dozen  has  suffered  by  blight  or  other  dis- 
ease ;  while,  of  the  remaining  two  dozen,  nearly  one-half  have  dropped  off,  and 
been  dug  and  consigned  to  the  brush  heap.  Some  careless  farmer  or  gardener — 
fond  of  shirking  everything  that  he  can — will  say  :  "  But  who  can  take  the  trouble 
to  straw  all  his  pear-trees  ?" 

You  can,  is  my  reply.  Try  it  on  half  a  dozen  trees,  and  keep  an  account  of 
the  time  and  labor  spent  in  it.  It  will  amount  to  a  few  cents  per  tree — not  the 
price  of  half  a  peck  of  Yirgalieus  in  the  York  market.  And  if  you  can  gather 
pears  by  the  cart-load — for  no  fruit  ripens  better,  or  has  a  higher  flavor,  than  the 
pear,  in  this  climate — if,  I  say,  you  can  gather  pears  every  year  by  the  cart-load 
for  only  the  trouble  of  strawing  the  trees,  then  the  blight  take  you  if  you  are  too 
lazy  to  do  it !  An  Old  Digger. 


FROST,  AND  THE  CUNILA  MARIANA  (Z.),  OR  DITTANY. 

BY  J.  STAUFFER,  MOUNT  JOY,  PENN'A. 

The  common  Dittany,  a  perennial  of  the  Mint  family,  with  small,  purplish 
flowers,  in  corymbed  cymes  or  clusters,  growing  on  dry  hills  from  New  York  to 
Kentucky,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  description. 

In  August,  we  frequently  observe  a  capsular  body  amid  the  ordinary  fructifica- 
tion and  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldiman,  desiring  me  to  pay  attention,  and  try  to  discover  what  insect  produces 
the  excrescence.     Notwithstanding  my  desire  so  to  do,  I  have  not  succeeded. 

December  6,  1856,  happening  to  pass  through  a  wood  of  chestnut  sprouts 
interspersed  with  the  red  cedar,  near  the  Willistown  Baptist  Meeting-IIouse,  in 
Chester  County,  I  observed  the  dry  remains  of  stems,  foliage,  and  fruit,  of  quite 
a  number  of  plants  of  this  species,  with  the  expectation  of  finding,  at  this  late 
season,  the  empty  cells  or  larvte  of  the  insect.  I  made  diligent  search,  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  such  a  pod-like  excrescence.  What,  however,  amply  recompensed 
me  for  the  attention  bestowed,  was  the  discovery  that  this  plant  is  peculiar,  and 
is  truly  k  frost  plant,  far  exceeding  the  Helianthemum  Canadense,  or  Frost-Weed, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  from  the  fact  that,  late  in  autumn,  crystals  of  ice  shoot 
from  the  cracked  bark  at  the  root. 

Our  Cunila  has  attached  to  the  stem  a  shell-work  of  ice,  of  a  pearly  whiteness, 
beautifully  striated,  sometimes,  like  a  series  of  shells  one  in  another — at  others, 
curved  round  on  either  side  of  the  stem  like  an  open,  polished,  bi-valve  ;  then, 
in  others,  again,  curled  over  in  every  variety  of  form,  like  the  petals  of  a  tulip. 
Though  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  I  carefully  took  up  several 
specimens,  and  conveyed  them  three  hundred  yards,  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Griffith 
and  exhibited  the  frost  flowers  to  the  family.     No  other  herb  or  grass  had 
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such  frost-work  around  thera,  having  paid  particular  attention ;  while  at  least 
fifty  specimens  of  tlic  Ciiiiila  examined  were  so  ornamented. 

We  naturally  s]ieculate  as  to  tiie  cause.  On  tastinjj  the  ice,  no  aroma  was 
perceptible  ;  the  root  niauifcsted  a  vigorous  younp  1)U(1  under  frrouiid. 

Plants,  in  perminatintr,  liave  the  power  of  gcneratirifj^  heat.  That  the  atmo- 
sphere absorbs  caloric  from  bodies,  and  deprives  them  of  fluidity  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  is  well  known,  and  this  vajior,  congealed,  we  call  frost.  This  heat  is  evinced 
by  the  more  speedy  melting  of  snow,  when  in  contact  with  their  leaves  and  stems, 
compared  with  what  is  lodged  upon  inorganic  bodies,  provided  the  preceding  frost 
has  been  sulTiciently  permanent  to  cool  those  substances  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  tested  this  fact  by  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  ;  and  Lamarck 
mentions  an  e.xtraordinary  degree  of  heat  evolved  about  the  time  the  Arum  macu- 
latum  bursts  its  envclo])ing  sheath.  This  is  the  case  with  our  common  Indian 
turnip — the  Arum  triphyllum  also. 

Though  this  may  not  be  observable  by  our  sensation  of  feeling,  we  are  not  to 
sn))pose  it  absent ;  even  the  thermometer  oidy  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  state  in 
which  the  caloric  is,  with  relation  to  surrounding  bodies,  without  regard  to  its 
quantity. 

That  vegetation  is  not  wholly  suspended,  however  cold,  as  some  suppose,  is 
clearly  proven  by  the  experiments  of  Hales  and  Du  Ilamel ;  but  there  is  a  regular 
and  gradual  progress  till  the  returning  warmth  of  spring  gives  a  degree  of  velocity 
to  the  juices,  rendering  their  development  more  vigorous  and  apparent.  The 
power  of  cold  on  vegetables  is  well  known,  and,  though  the  frosts  of  severe  win- 
ters are,  on  the  whole,  more  injurious  to  vegetation  than  those  of  spring,  yet  the 
latter  are  productive  of  more  extensive  damage,  because  their  effects  are  evident 
almost  every  year.  Frosts  act  more  powerfully  on  ground  newly  cultivated,  on 
account  of  the  vapors  continually  ascending  from  such  soil.  Trees  recently  cut, 
also  suffer  more  than  others  from  spring  frosts.  Hence,  likewise,  light  and  sandy 
soil  are  thus  more  frequently  damaged  than  tough  land,  though  both  maybe  equally 
dry. 

Although  it  has  beeh  generally  believed  that  frost  meliorates  the  soil,  and  espe- 
cially clay  lands,  yet,  as  ice  contains  no  nitrous  particles,  such  improvements  can 
only  be  of  a  transitory  nature,  by  enlarging  the  bulk  of  some  moist  soils,  and 
leaving  them  more  porous  for  some  time  after  the  thaw  ;  but  when  the  water  has 
exhaled,  the  ground  becomes  as  hard  as  before,  being  compressed  by  the  incumbent 
weight  of  the  air. 

To  conclude,  for  the  benefit  of  some  I  will  add,  that  Mr.  Baum  found,  by  im- 
mersing quart  bottles,  filled  with  newly-distilled  liquors,  into  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  sea  salt,  for  six  or  eight  hours,  the  spirit  i)roved  as  grateful  to  the  palate 
as  that  which  had  been  kept  for  several  years.  Geoffroy  remarks  that  simple 
waters,  also,  acquire  a  more  agreeable  flavor  after  having  been  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  cold.  The  effects  on  beef,  poultry,  &c.,  are  ki^own  to 
everybody. 

[Dr.  Darlington,  in  his  Flora  Cestrica,  says  of  the  Cunila  :  "  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  after  a  rain,  very  curious  ribbands  of  ice  may  often  be  observed 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  stems — produced,  I  presume,  by  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  rising  in  the  dead  stems  by  capillary  attraction,  and  then  being  gradually 
forced  out  horizontally,  through  a  slit,  by  the  process  of  freezing."] 
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GARDEN   VEGETABLES  NO.    2.  — THE    CAULIFLOWER. 

BY  AVILLIAM  CHORLTON, 

We  do  not  always  find  that  this  delicately  flavored  esculent  is  either  grown  or 
cooked  in  the  best  manner;  a  few  remarks  may,  therefore,  be  useful  respecting  it. 

The  Cauliflower  is  generally  considered  to  be  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the 
diversified  cabbage,  the  primitive  type  of  which  is  a  small,  open-leaved,  cruci- 
ferous, yellow-flowered  plant,  found  growing  wild  upon  the  cliffs  near  the  sea- 
shores of  Britain,  and  known  to  botanists  as  Brassica  oleracea.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  genus  of  plants  which  presents  more  singular  peculiarities  than  this;  for, 
while  the  different  varieties  can  be,  and  are  continually,  kept  true  to  sort  from 
seed,  the  whole  will  most  readily  fertilize  while  in  blossom  with  each  other;  and 
it  is  further  necessary  that  only  the  most  correct  samples  should  be  allowed  to 
produce  flower,  if  the  best  quality  be  required  in  the  after  progeny.  Owing  to 
our  excess  of  heat  during  the  summer,  the  seeds  are  generally  defective,  and,  in 
most  cases,  entirely  abortive,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  milder  climates  of 
Europe  for  a  supply.  This  being  the  case,  small  growers  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  seedsman;  and  as,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  some  seed-growers  are  not 
over  particular,  it  behooves  those  who  import  to  be  careful  from  whom  they  pur- 
chase. The  seed  lists  contain  a  number  of  varieties  of  CauUjioioer  proper,  but, 
if  all  be  obtained,  the  difference,  if  any,  that  will  be  found,  is  only  a  deviation  of 
quality ;  so  that,  if  we  get  the  best  in  this  respect,  we  shall  have  fine  heads  with 
good  culture. 

The  Cauliflower  cannot  be  grown  to  perfection  under  the  shade  of  trees,  near 
a  building,  or  close  to  a  fence.  An  open,  clear  spot  should  always  be  chosen;  it 
delights  in  a  rich,  well-worked,  and  porous  soil.  Fresh  land,  well  manured,  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  burnt  turf  sods,  or  vegetable  refuse,  in  addition  to  barnyard 
manure,  is  of  much  service,  and  if,  besides  this,  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid  drain- 
ings  from  the  dunghill  be  given  while  growing  freely,  the  plant  will  be  enabled 
to  bring  out  its  greatest  excellence.  An  ordinary  sample  may  be  got  with  slight 
manuring,  but,  like  all  other  garden  products,  the  best  practice  is  here  found  to 
be  most  economical. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  cauliflowers  may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  but, 
during  the  hottest  part  of  our  summers,  if  the  same  were  to  be  attempted,  we 
should  only  get  a  production  of  leaves,  and  little  or  no  heads;  we  may,  however, 
have  them,  with  a  short  intermission,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  July,  and  how  to  accomplish  this  will  be  seen  below.  The  times  of  sowing  are 
given  for  latitude  41°  south  of  which  it  will  be  somewhat  later,  and  north  a  trifle 
earlier,  according  to  distance. 

For  Fall  and  Midwinter  Use. — About  the  last  week  in  May,  choose  a  plot  of 
not  over-rich  soil,  dig  and  break  up  well,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills,  one 
foot  apart  and  half  au  inch  deep.  If  the  earth  be  very  dry,  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water  previous  to  opening  the  drills;  let  this  percolate  down  for  a  time,  until 
the  ground  will  again  work  without  clogging,  and,  after  sowing,  water  over  again 
lightly  ;  this  will  settle  all  close,  and  enable  the  seeds  to  vegetate  freely  and  quick, 
lu  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  transplant 
in  their  final  places.  If  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile  previously,  dress  over  a  plot 
as  large  as  may  be  required  with  barnyard  manure — say  two  barrow  loads  to  each 
square  perch — or  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  same  proportions,  to  which 
be  added  one  pound  of  guano ;  dig  or  plough  all  in,  and  plant  two  feet 


jnittinp;  onch  plant  down  to  the  crown,  so  as  to  secure  a  better  hold  in  the  soil 
and  prevent  the  winds  from  tearinp^  them  ont  wlien  they  hecoine  larf^e.  Many 
persons  practise  earthing  up  the  stems,  but  our  owli  experience  speaks  to  the 
avoiding  tins  ;  for,  if  the  summer  should  happen  to  be  moist  and  warm,  they  are 
very  subject  to  rot  from  extreme  succulence  in  the  stalk.  This  need  not  i>revent 
the  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  a  thorough  loosening  with  the  hoe  or  s]>ade  will  always 
prove  very  benelicial  during  active  growth.  Tliis  stock  will  begin  to  head  about 
the  first  week  in  C)ctol)er,  and  continue  on  in  succession  until  the  frosts  are  ex- 
pected to  set  in  severely,  when  the  remainder  of  the  plants  may  be  carefully  lifted 
and  buried  up  to  the  collar  in  soil  in  a  cellar,  a  grapery,  or,  where  there  is  no 
such*  convenience,  they  may  be  put  in  a  trench  in  the  garden,  and  covered  over 
with  leaves  and  boards  so  as  to  keep  out  the  frost.  In  any  of  these  positions, 
they  will  continue  to  head  until  February,  and  may  be  cut  as  wanted. 

For  Early  Spring  and  General  Summer  Crop. — The  seed  may  be  sowed  the 
last  week  in  September,  in  the  same  way  as  above  stated.  In  all  latitudes  where 
the  frost  is  severe,  these  plants  will  require  some  winter  protection.  When  they 
have  grown  three  or  four  leaves,  they  may  be  i)lanted  four  inches  apart,  in  a  box 
frame,  and  covered  with  glass  sashes  or  shutters.  The  former  is  much  the  best; 
but  will  need  to  be  covered  with  straw  mats  or  other  such  material  during  extreme 
cold  ;  the  outsidcs,  also,  ought  to  be  banked  up  with  earth  or  litter,  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  Give  air  at  all  favorable  o])portunitics,  remove  the  covers  entirely  in 
mild  weather,  but  shut  up  and  cover  when  there  is  frost.  Never  give  water  to 
these  young  plants  during  winter,  but  endeavor  to  keep  dry  and  cool ;  this  will 
prevent  them  from  decaying  in  the  "shank,"  a  disease  that  is  very  common  when 
there  is  an  excess  of  moisture.  If  at  any  time  they  become  thoroughly  frozen, 
let  them  thaw  in  the  dark,  and  afterwards  let  in  air  and  light  in  abundance  when- 
ever the  temperature  is  above  32°,  and  never  leave  the  glasses  shut  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them.  ]\[any  persons  do  not  succeed  in  wintering  young  cauliflower 
plants,  and  principally  from  the  neglect  of  the  precautions  here  laid  down.  When 
the  fall  sowing  has  not  been  attended  to,  a  slight  hotbed  may  be  made  in  January 
as  follows  :  Mark  out  on  the  ground,  one  foot  larger  on  each  side  than  the  size  of 
the  frame,  excavate  one  foot  deep,  build  up  evenly  and  somewhat  solid,  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  with  hot  stable  manure  in  the  earlier  stage  of  decomposition, 
upon  this  place  the  frame  and  glasses  immediately,  and,  when  the  heat  has  begun 
to  subside  a  little,  cover  over  with  five  inches  of  friable  loam,  and  in  this  sow  the 
seeds.  Be  careful  to  tilt  up  the  sashes  behind  whenever  the  temperature  inside 
rises  over  50°.  This  will  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  secure  a  wholesome 
atmosphere.  AVhen  the  seed-leaves  are  above  ground,  admit  air  more  or  less  as 
opportunity  occurs,  but  maintain  sufficient  heat  to  keej)  up  a  healthful  progress, 
and  increase  the  opening  as  growth  expands.  The  object  now  is  to  get  short  and 
stocky  plants,  which  never  can  be  obtained  without  a  free  admission  of  air  and 
light.  The  frost  must,  however,  be  guarded  against,  for  in  this  state  they  will 
not  bear  it,  nor  yet  until  they  have  been  gradually  hardened  off.  They  should, 
also,  be  taken  up  when  the  first  rough  leaf  is  formed,  and  pricked  out  into  the 
same  bed,  three  inches  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  small  fibrous  roots 
and  assisting  the  above  desideratum.  This  last-described  })rocess  is  only  a  "  make- 
shift," and  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  when  winter-kept  plants  can  be  got,  as 
these  latter  are  always  more  hardy,  and  generally  bring  the  finest  heads. 

7h  obtain  a  first  early  crop  for  the  kitchen,  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  similar 
hotbed  to  the  one  above  specified,  about  the  middle  of  February,  of  any  size, 
according  to  the  quantity  required  or  convenience  of  glasses  at  hand.  In  thi 
case,  there  should  be  nine  inches  to  one  foot  of  rich  mould  introduced,  plant 
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eighteen  inches  apart,  keep  close  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  give  air  freely,  shut 
up  at  night,  and  cover  to  keep  out  frost ;  water  as  occasion  requires,  and  take 
advantage  of  any  warm  showers  that  may  occur. 

General  Summer  Crop. — At  the  beginning  of  April,  have  in  readiness  a  well- 
dug  or  ploughed,  and  enriched,  openly  situated  piece  of  land ;  plant  out  two  feet 
apart,  and,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  dry,  give  a  quart  of  water  to  each  plant.  This 
will  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots,  and  should  be  always  practised,  excepting 
during  rain.  When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely,  a  spading  or  deep  hoeing 
between  the  rows  is  of  great  service,  and  more  than  repays  the  extra  labor.  When 
the  heads  are  half  grown,  the  leaves  may  be  broken  across  the  midrib,  and  the  tops 
curved  over,  which  will  obstruct  the  light,  and  cause  the  flower  to  be  pure  white 
and  better  flavored. 

Hoxo  to  Cook  a  Ccmlijiower. — The  good  or  bad  cooking  of  this  vegetable  makes 
so  decided  a  difference  that  it  may  be  unwholesome  and  tasteless,  or  nutritive  and 
delicious  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  words  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  derived  from  my 
wife's  experience,  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  Immerse  the  heads  in 
hot  water,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  tablespoonful  of  common  salt ;  simmer 
very  slowly  one  hour;  do  not  let  the  water  boil,  or  the  flowers  are  subject  to 
break;  take  out  into  a  colander,  cover  close  to  keep  hot  whilst  the  water  drains 
thoroughly;  have  ready  a  little  toast  to  place  them  on,  and  pour  over  some  nice 
thick  melted  butter. 

The  insects  which  infest  this  plant  are  a  small  hlach  beetle,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  that  jumps  like  a  flea.  It  is  so  destructive  in  some  localities  as  to  eat 
up  the  entire  stock  of  seedling  plants  in  a  short  time,  and  is  always  in  most  abund- 
ance in  dry  and  hot  weather.  A  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes,  lime,  or  soot,  used 
while  the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning,  will  keep  it  off,  but  the  remedy  ought  to  be 
early  applied,  and  repeated  if  washed  off  by  rain.  A  species  of  aphis,  a  glaucous 
colored  little  fly,  sometimes  attacks  the  roots,  and  ascends,  also,  to  the  leaves; 
they  are  gregarious,  and  exist  by  sucking  the  juices,  and  exhausting  the  plant. 
In  this  case,  I  have  always  found  caustic  lime,  in  powder,  dug  into  the  ground, 
and  around  the  plants,  and  also  sprinkled  over  the  leaves,  to  be  effectual.  The 
same  remedy  is  also  of  service  against  the  cut-worm,  or  other  caterpillars,  which 
are  sometimes  troublesome. 

So  far,  I  have  only  treated  on  the  Gaulijlower,  without  any  reference  to  its  near 
aWy  Broccoli ;  and,  as  you  will  no  doubt  think  this  communication  suCQciently 
long,  we  must  defer  it  until  some  future  opportunity. 
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BY  J.  B.  GARBER,  COLUMBIA,  PA. 

There  is  now  much  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  some  of  the  recently  intro- 
duced vegetables  and  plants  from  China  and  Japan.  As  I  have  had  several  of 
them  in  cultivation  two  and  three  years,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  give  my 
views  and  experience  as  to  the  adaptability  of  some  of  them  to  our  climate. 

The  Dioscorea  batatas  I  have  had  for  two  years,  and  have  ventured  to  test  my 
small  stock  as  an  esculent.  Possibly,  some  of  your  readers  would  be  encouraged 
to  try  it,  who  have  kept  aloof  for  fear  of  "  multicaulis,"  did  they  know  its  real 
merits.  Farmers  and  horticulturists  have  been  so  often  "  humbugged"  that  they 
fear  to  venture  on  a  new  thing,  and  more  particularly  as  regards  this  root,  from 
its  high  price,  and  also  on  account  of  several  writers  in  different  papers 
their  best  to  frighten  the  timid. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Dollar  Paper  last  summer  cried  "  humbug"  even  before 
he  saw  tlic  plant  grow,  because  his  tubers  roiled  on  the  way,  and  he  had  to  pay 
express  charges  for  rotten  tnhers — so,  of  course,  it  is  u  '"  liunibug. " 

A  lady,  in  the  Homestead,  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  it :  "Take," 
she  says,  "  a  small  Irish  -potato,  wet  and  weedy  ;  add  to  it  a  turnip  tolerably 
stringy,  and  not  too  rank  ;  splice  them  together  lengthwise,  with  a  morning-glory 
vine  on  top  ;  cultivate  strenuously  for  two  years,  pulling  it  in  agricultural  papers  ; 
then  dig  up  one  root  (large  croj)  !)  six  inches  long  and  three  round  1  (immense 
size  1)  ;  boil,  and  eat — if  you  can." 

In  the  Farm  Journal  for  November — again  copied  from  Homestead — a  wag 
(probably  the  Editor!)  says:  "Some  twenty  years  since,  France — that  land  of 
beautiful  things  and  Mississipi)i  bubbles — brought  out  the  Rohan  Potato,  and, 
from  a  coarse,  rank,  yellow-fleshed  vegetable,  made  a  dish  the  gods  might  have 
envied.  After  a  long  gestation,  and  with  exemplary  patience,  projjhetic  of  the 
coming  prodigy,  this  mother  of  rare  things  is  again  parturient,  and  the  world 
looks  on  with  admiration  and  astonishment  while  the  olTsjjring  is  baptized  Dios- 
corea  batatas  ;  a  bubble  more  injuriously  framed  and  carefully  nurtured  than  the 
Rohan,  but  just  as  truly  filled  with  wind."  He  continues  on  in  this  strain,  but  it 
is  useless  to  copy.  Then,  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Culberson,  who  was  ten  years  in  China, 
says:  "  It  is  never  eaten,  except  by  some  of  the  very  poorer  classes,  &c.,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  rats  and  young  puppies,  &c.  &c." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  twaddle  ? 
Have  these  persons  cultivated  and  eaten  of  it  from  their  own  raising  ?  or,  is  it 
because  they  haven't  got  a  stock  of  it  for  sale  ?  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that,  had  these  very  writers — these  wiseacres  I — the  article  on  sale,  they  would 
laud  it  to  the  skies  as  a  dish  the  gods  might  envy  !  But,  as  I  intended  to  give  my 
own  opinion  of  its  merits,  "  without  fear  or  favor,"  I  will  briefly  say  that  I  pro- 
cured a  single  root,  or  sprout,  in  May,  1855,  and,  for  fear  of  accident,  kept  it  in 
a  small  pot  the  first  year,  where  it  made  no  progress.  Last  spring,  it  was  barely 
a  slender  root,  less  than  the  size  of  a  finger.  I  planted  it  out,  in  May  last,  here, 
and,  although  the  season  was  very  dry  till  the  last  of  August,  it  commenced  grow- 
ing vigorously  ;  run  up  a  pole  some  six  feet,  and  then  spread  out,  producing  some 
four  or  five  dozen  of  small  tubers  at  the  axillas  of  the  leaves.  The  root  I  took 
up  in  the  fall;  it  was  over  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  some  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  lower  end.  In  digging  it  up,  I  broke  off  about  three  inches  of 
the  thickest  part ;  this  I  had  cooked.  In  flavor,  it  is  not  like  an  Irish  or  sweet 
potato,  but,  in  my  estimation,  superior  to  either ;  pure  white,  no  stringiness  or 
toughness  about  it — more  like  pure  starch  than  anything  I  can  compare  it  to.  I 
should  suppose,  so  long  as  "  the  very  lowest  classes"  in  China  have  an  abundance 
of  this  root,  starvation  ivill  not  "  stare  them  in  the  face,"  though  they  may  use 
this  root  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  other  "  fixings,"  according  to  the  Rev.  gent. 
above  quoted.  I  should  prefer  the  Dioscorea  toithout  the  other  addenda,  but  you 
know,  Mr.  Editor,  "there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes."  It  appears  perfectly  at 
home  in  our  climate,  if  planted  in  the  spring,  and,  judging  from  its  habits  of  growing 
straight  down,  may  be  ])lanted  very  close,  and,  in  this  way,  will,  I  think,  yield  full 
as  large  a  crop  as  the  Irish  potato,  and,  should  it  withstand  our  winter's  cold,  in 
the  open  air,  as  it  is  said  to  do  in  France,  and  continue  increasing  in  size  for  two 
or  three  years,  its  yield  must  be  enormous.  All  the  small  tubers  I  shall  plant 
next  season,  with  every  prospect  of  great  success. 

Holcus  saccharatum,  Sorghum  saccharatus,  or   CJnnese  Sugar-Cane. — This  is 
another  plant  of  late  introduction  from  China,  and  which  is  now  sought  after 
all  sections  of  the  Union,  wherever  its  name  and  fame  have  been  sounded 
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plant  will  grow  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  syrup  supe- 
rior to  the  best  from  sugar  refineries,  and  can  of  course  be  turned  into  dry  sugar 
as  easily  as  the  syrup  from  the  true  sugar-cane. 

Mr.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  experimenting  with  it,  and  says  "that, 
on  ordinary  soil,  it  will  produce  from  346  to  468  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre, 
and  that  every  farmer  can  make  his  own  syrup  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents 
per  gallon."  It  is  believed  by  some,  that  it  will  supersede  the  true  sugar-cane 
even  in  Louisiana.  In  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  it  will  probably  not  pro- 
duce so  much  saccharine  matter  as  in  the  South  ;  yet  it  will  be  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing, if  only  for  the  syrup,  should  it  yield  only  300  gallons  per  acre.  What  biher 
crop  can  be  cultivated  that  "  will  pay"  as  well  ?  As  a  forage  plant,  cultivated 
broad-cast,  cut  while  young,  and  tender  for  soiling,  or  dried  for  winter  fodder,  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  far  superior  to  Indian  corn,  or  any  other  forage  plant 
yet  known. 

Japan  Pea. — We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Celestial  Empire  for  this  plant,  now 
pretty  extensively  disseminated,  and  I  have  often  been  asked  the  question  :  What 
it  is  good  for  ?  If  you  will  soak  them"  over  night  in  warm  water,  and,  next  day, 
give  them  a  good  cooking,  serve  them  up  as  Lima  beans,  and  do  not  say  they  are 
superior  to  beans,  then  I  can  only  say,  "tastes  differ."  The  Pea  is  raised  with 
less  trouble,  and  produces  more  abundantly  in  all  soils  and  all  seasons  than  Lima 
beans.  Last  spring,  we  received  two  new  varieties  of  the  Japan  Pea  via  Cali- 
fornia, nothing  different,  however,  except  in  color,  one  being  green,  and  the  other 
red. 

These  new  productions  are  well  worth  attending  to,  and  neither  of  those  enume- 
rated will  be  classed  with  Rohan  Potato  or  multicaule  "  humbugs,"  in  a  few  years 
hence. 

It  seems  as  if  nature  were  always  provident.  Although  I  am  not  yet  "the 
oldest  inhabitant,"  I  can  nevertheless  well  remember  the  time  when  water,  horse, 
hand,  and  all  other  "powers,"  were  becoming  inadequate  to  the  demand  ;  then, 
at  the  very  "nick  of  time,"  steam  became  the  "  motor  ;"  wood  was  rapidly  decreas- 
ing in  quantity,  and  increasing  in  price — lo  I  and  behold !  black  rocks  were  found 
an  admirable  substitute  !  Hickory  and  birch  brooms  could  no  more  be  had  to  do 
the  "sweeping;"  then  broomcorn  makes  its  appearance  just  when  people  began 
to  fear  that  "sweeping"  was  soon  to  be  "  one  of  the  institutions"  that  had  become 
extinct.  Hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  were  at  one  time  so  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
that  serious  thoughts  began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  many,  how,  if  population 
should  continue  to  increase,  the  people  could  find  materials  to  "  hide  their  naked- 
ness." Again  comes  the  substitute,  just  when  most  needed,  in  the  name  of  cotton. 
Thus,  as  any  one  particular  article  becomes  scarce  or  exhausted,  Providence 
provides  a  substitute. 
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A  FRIEND  of  the  Horticulturist  remarks,  that  we  have  repeatedly  given  in  our 
pages  the  view,  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  wine  is  favorable  to  temperance, 
and  requests  us  to  insert  the  other  side  of  the  question,  taken  from  a  late  paper. 
We  do  so  without  expressing  our  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 

CRIME   AND   INTEMPERANCE   IN   WINE-PRODUCING   COUNTRIES. 

BY  EDWARD  C.  DELAVAN. 

The  increase  of  crime  in  France  is,  proportionally,  six  times  greater  than  the  increase  of 
population,  as  appears  from  well-authenticated  returns. 
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From  the  year  1826  to  1843,  the  increase  of  popalation  was  only  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
cent.,  while  (he  increase  of  the  various  crimes  was  forty-five  (45)  pt-r  cent. 

This  reionl,  fearfully  large  as  it  is,  contains  only  tliose  <  rimes  which  have  heen  proved 
upon  individuals  ;  an(l  if  these  be  added  to  those  which  have  tnvcr  cf)me  to  li;;ht,  or  which 
have  not  been  success/alli/  investigated,  the  percentage  must  be  swelled  to  an  almost  incredi- 
ble degree. 

The  statistics  of  France,  in  suicides,  show  an  alarming  increase  in  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment so  peculiar  to  that  country. 

From  1820  to  1830  (ten  years)  the  number  of  suicides  were  1,705 ;  from  1841  to  1843 
(three  years),  2,573  ;  in  1844  {oite  i/far),  2,900  ! 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and,  we  believe,  truly,  that  "the  use  of  wine  is  as  common 
in  France  as  the  use  of  tea  and  co/f'ee  is  here." 

A  distinguishe<l  banker  and  philanthropist  of  Paris  (Mr.  Lutteroth)  furnished  to  the 
writer  of  this,  while  in  that  city,  the  government  returns  of  the  quantity  of  wine  and  dis- 
tilled spirit  drank  within  the  walls,  in  a  single  year.  Within  the  barriers  there  is  an 
excise ;  without,  none. 

The  returns  give  a  consumption  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  bottles  of  wine  (nearly 
a  quart  each),  and  six  of  ardent  spirits,  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  city.  Outside  the  walls, 
wine  is  drunk  without  excise,  and  there  can  be  seen  drunkenness  in  all  its  horrors  ;  and  it 
was  to  these  localities  that  Louis  Philippe  directed  my  attention,  as  furnishing  a  fearful 
illustration  of  the  drunkenness  of  France. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  drink  wine  "ns  u-e  in  this  country  drink-  tea  and  coffee,"  as  has 
been  affirmed,  and  doubtless  truly,  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Lutteroth  the  banker  will  not  ap- 
pear exaggerated,  nor  will  it  seem  at  all  singular,  that  the  great  jdiysician,  Broussais,  found 
most  of  the  stomachs  of  adults,  which  he  dissected  after  death,  "  in  a  state  of  disease.'" 

Louis  Philippe,  while  the  writer  was  in  Paris,  expressed  to  him  his  conviction  that  total 
abstinence  was  the  only  true  temperance,  and  that  the  drunkenness  of  France  was  on  wine. 
His  son  repeated  the  same  fact,  and  added  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  France  could  all 
the  grape-vines  be  destroyed,  except  so  far  as  their  products  may  be  used  for  food. 

Tlie  fearful  increase  of  crime  in  France  may  reasonably  be  traced  to  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  strong  drink — if  not  adulterated,  an  exception  to  a  general  rule. 

Dr.  Baird,  who  travelled  extensively  in  France,  and  was  a  close  observer,  states  that 
"pure  wine  could  only  be  found  at  the  vineyards ;"  and  that  "adulteration  was  all  but 
universal  I" 

How  far  the  increase  of  crime  is  owing  to  the  increased  virulence  given  to  the  intoxi- 
cating liquors  throiagh  the  agency  of  other  jtoisons,  than^the  original  poison,  alcohol  (always 
found  in  intoxicating  wine),  is  a  question  which  every  one,  after  ascertaining  the  facts  in 
the  case,  can  settle  for  himself. 

Inasmiicli  as  pure  wine  can  only  be  had  at  a  certain  high  price — and  as  imitations  as  to 
sight,  smell,  and  taste,  are  now  so  perfect,  that  few  can  distinguish  the  pure  from  the  imjnire 
— and  as  the  impure  costs  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  the  value  of  pure,  all  can 
judge  how  barren  the  chance  is  of  any  one  getting  a  drop  of  pure  wine. 

R.  M.  Hartly,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  several  years  since,  at  much  cost  of  time  and  labor, 
compiled  from  authentic  documents  the  quantities  of  strong  drink  annually  consumed  by 
various  nations,  showing  the  following  result :  France,  1,053,797,854  gallons  of  nil  kinds, 
average  to  each  person  forty-two  and  a  half  gallons  a  year ;  equal  to  four  and  a  half  gallons 
of  naked  alcohol  to  each  !  The  consumption  of  naked  alcohol  to  each  person  in  Sweden  was 
found  to  be  three  nnd  a  quarter  gallons ;  in  Prussia,  one  and  a  sixteenth  ;  in  the  United 
States,  one  and  an  eighth. 

We  have  long  believed  France  to  be  one  of  the  most  intemperate  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  the  statistics  prove  it. 

A  great  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  temperance  (unintentionally,  doubtless)  in  this 
country,  by  American  travellers  who  pass  rapidly  through  the  wine  countries,  visit  the 
capitals  of  the  various  nations,  frequent  the  splendid  squares  and  streets,  and  then  return 
liome  and  report  "no  drunkenness  in  wine  countries."  They  do  not  look  for  it — do  not  go 
where  it  is  to  be  seen.  The  writer,  while  on  a  foreign  tour  some  years  ago,  did  look  for  it, 
and  found  it  too,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors  ;  and  he  found  its  effects  also,  stamped  with 
its  dark  blight  everywhere  as  here  :  Crime,  poverty,  and  disease,  its  sure  companions.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  France,  told  him  the  ration  to  each  sol- 
dier was  a  bottle  of  wine  a  day — the  use  of  that  bottle  only  stimulated  the  ayjpetite  for 
more,  and  their  small  pay  was  usually  squandered  to  purchase  it ;  and  that  want  of  subor- 


dination  in  the  army  could  be  traced  to  the  wine  ;  and  most  of  the  crime  and  poverty  in 
tlie  country,  especially  in  the  ■wine  districts,  to  the  same  cause. 

J.  Fennimore  Cooiier  says  :  "  I  came  to  Europe  under  the  impression  that  there  was  more 
drunkenness  among  us  than  in  any  other  country,  England,  perhaps,  excepted.  A  residence 
of  six  months  in  Paris  changed  my  views  entirely.  I  have  taken  unbelievers  with  me  into 
the  streets,  and  have  never  failed  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  in  the  course  of  an 

hour On  one  occasion  a  party  of  four  went  out  with  this  object ;  we  passed  thirteen 

drunken  men  within  a  walk  of  an  hour — many  of  them  were  so  far  gone  as  to  be  totally 
unable  to  walk.     I  once  saw  three  men  wallowing  in  the  gutter  before  my  window,  a  degree 

of  beastly  degradation  I  never  witnessed  in  any  other  country In  passing  between 

Paris  and  London,  I  have  been  more  struck  by  drunkenness  in  the  streets  of  the  former  than 
in  those  of  the  latter." 

Says  Horatio  Greenough,  that  eminent  American  sculptor,  in  a  letter  from  Florence,  Italy, 
so  long  ago  as  1839,  to  the  writer  of  this  article  :  "Many  of  the  more  thinking  and  prudent 
Italians  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine ;  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  men  are 
notoriously  opposed  to  its  use,  and  declare  it  a  poison.  When  I  assure  you  that  one-fifth, 
and  sometimes  one-fourth,  of  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  are  expended  in  wine,  you  may 

form  some  idea  as  to  its  probable  influence  on  their  thrift  and  health How  far  the 

distinctive  and  poisonous  inliuence  of  wine,  as  here  used,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  grape,  and 
liow  far  it  is  augmented  and  aggravated  by  poisonous  adulterations,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  ;  for  although  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  can  be  furnished  at  about  one  cent  a  bottle, 
you,  who  have  studied  the  matter,  know  very  well,  the  retailers  choose  to  gain  a  fraction 
of  profit  by  the  addition  of  water  and  drugs,  that  will  maintain  the  color,  body,  bouquet,  and 
intoxicating  properties  it  original!//  possessed.'^ 

Lord  Acton  (since  Cardinal)  while  Supreme  Judge  of  Rome,  assured  me,  while  I  was  in 
that  city,  that  "all  or  nearly  all  the  crime  in  Rome  originated  in  the  use  of  wine."  He 
directed  me  to  that  part  of  Rome,  which  would  well  compare  with  the  Five  Points  in  New 
York.  I  visited  that  district,  and  there  I  saw  men,  women,  and  children,  sitting  in  rows, 
swilling  away  at  wine  (making  up  in  quantity  what  icas  v-anting  in  strength),  and  such  was 
the  character  of  the  inmates  of  those  dens  of  debauchery,  that  my  guide  urged  my  imme- 
diate departure  as  I  valued  life.  "And  to-morrow,"  said  Lord  Acton  to  me,  "I  shall  be 
obliged  to  condemn  to  death  a  man  who  went  direct  from  one  of  these  dens  to  his  home, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  he  butchered  his  mother  and  his  wife.  And  this  man, 
when  not  under  this  malign  influence,  was  a  kind-hearted  son,  husband,  and  father." 

The  evils  of  intemperance  are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  so  vast  and  over- 
shadowing, that  even  our  former  oj^posers  are  seeking  out  a  remedy — and  that  remedy,  in 
the  manufacture  and  importation  oi  pure  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  now  too  late  to  waste  a 
moment  on  this  idea  as  a  remedy.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  decide  which  is  or  M^hich  is 
not  pure — all  the  chemists  in  the  world  could  not  give  a  correct  analysis  in  one  year  of  the 
contents  of  a  single  wholesale  liquor  establishment  that  could  be  named.  The  only  reason 
why  even  pure  intoxicating  liquor  is  drunk,  is  for  the  poison  in  it — the  poison,  alcohol — we 
do  not  want  this  poison,  as  a  beverage,  in  any  shape. 

Ohio  is  striving  for  the  bad  eminence  of  becoming  a  wine-producing  State.  If  she  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  be  a  curse  to  that  State,  and  through  her  to  the  nation. 

The  only  safety  for  us  is  in  prohibition  of  the  traffic  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
as  a  beverage,  in  all  the  States,  and  the  non-importation  of  the  same  from  abroad. 


VINE   BORDERS   HEATED   ARTIFICIALLY. 

The  effect  of  artificially  warming  a  vine  border,  has  been  seen  in  many  instances ; 
not  the  least  instructive  of  which  occurred  to  a  Mr.  Purday,  an  eminent  and  scien- 
tific British  gunsmith.  In  his  garden,  at  Bayswater,  a  vinery  was  filled  with  wood, 
and  produced  an  abundance  of  excellent  grapes,  in  little  less  than  two  years,  by 
merely  warming  the  border.  The  first  year,  the  vines  made  wood  thirty-seven  feet 
long,  strong,  short-jointed,  and  well-ripened.  But  the  plan  was  next  carried  out  by 
A.  L.  Gower,  Esq.,  in  Wales,  and  is  described  in  the  journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  "The  bottom  of  the  border,"  he  says, 
"is  gently  sloped  from  the  houses  to  the  extreme  edge,  where  is  built  a  box  d 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  border,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  secti 
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iiiarked  1  ;  this  drain  is  one  foot  square,  the  top  of  it  being  level  with  the  bottom 
of  tlic  bonlor,  as  also  shown. 

"(.'round  Plan  of  Houses,  showing  Cross- Waifs   beneath  the  Vine  Borders. 

Section.— \\\\Q\\  this  was  completed,  dwarf  walls,  marked  3,  were  built  across  the 
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border,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  one  foot  square,  in  the  pigeon-hole  manner : 
on  the  top  of  these  walls  are  laid  rough  flags ;  these,  in  reality,  form  the  bottom 
of  the  border,  and  upon  these  is  placed  about  six  inches  of  broken  stones  and 
bricks,  marked  4 ;  then  covered  with  turf,  with  the  grassy  side  down,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  mixing  with  the  stones.  There  are  flues  or  chimneys  at  each  end 
of  the  border  and  centre  communicating  with  the  drains  in  the  bottom,  as  shown 
in  the  section,  marked  2.  The  top  of  these  flues  is  nicely  made  of  stone  ten  inches 
square,  through  which  is  cut  a  hole  of  six  inches  square,  into  which  is  inserted  a 
plug  of  a  wedge-like  form,  so  as  to  fit  tightly,  but  removable  at  pleasure ;  these 
flues  are  about  an  inch  above  ground.  At  the  back  of  the  border  are  placed 
cast-iron  j)ipcs  (marked  5)  perpendicularly,  and  also  communicating  with  the 
drains  underneath  ;  these  being  higher  than  the  flues  in  front,  cause  a  motion  in 
the  air  beneath  the  border.  After  a  long  continuance  of  rain,  the  plugs  in  the 
flues  in  front  are  taken  out,  thereby  creating  a  great  circulation  of  air,  and  thus, 
to  a  vast  extent,  accelerating  the  proper  drying  of  the  borders,  which  is  deemed 
of  much  importance.  In  the  winter  season,  the  borders  are  covered  with  leaves 
and  stable  manure,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
aim  of  the  constructor  of  this  border  was  to  do  that  which  experience  shows  to 
be  so  very  important.  He  not  only  got  rid  of  superfluous  water,  but  he  introduced 
air  in  abundance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  warmth  which  it  carries  with 
it.  The  result  was.  Black  Hamburgh  Grajies,  weighing  from  two  pounds  nine 
ounces  to  five  pounds  a  bunch — beautiful  fruit,  of  admirable  quality,  on  vines  just 
seven  years  old. 

The  experiments  with  concreting  vine  border  were  all  made  with  the  same  end 
in  view — the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  which  vine  roots  are 
formed ;  this  is  found  to  be  of  great  importance. 
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REPLY  TO  DR.  WARD  ON  DWARF  PEARS. 


CLEMATIS    PATENS   YAR.    AMALIA*   AND    LOUISA. 

Two  varieties  of  the  Clematis  patens  of  Decaisne  (C.  cserulea,  Lindley  ?),  in- 
troduced, with  others,  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold.  Like  other  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  they  are  hardy,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  same  manner.  They 
will  grow  in  almost  any  well-drained  soil.  The  Clematis  loves  the  full  sun,  but 
does  not  bear  high  winds.  They  grow  best  trained  ai'ound  columns,  or  when 
employed  to  cover  an  old  tree.  They  do  not  readily  produce  seed,  but  are  multi- 
plied by  cuttings  or  by  layers.  Other  handsome  varieties  of  this  species,  figured 
in  European  magazines,  are  C.  patens  Sophia,  purple,  with  a  shining  green  band 
down  the  middle  of  each  segment  of  the  flower,  and  C.  p.  monstrosa,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  stamens  are  transformed  into  petals,  making  a  semidouble  flower. 

In  an  article  on  climbing  plants,  the  Cottage  Gardener  (London)  remarks  : 
"  After  these  come  several  new,  or  rather  newish.  Clematises,  which,  like  CcBrulea, 
are  suSiciently  hardy  to  stand  our  climate,  but  are  seen  to  much  better  advantage 
in  an  orchard-house  temperature,  and  protected  by  a  glass  veranda,  or  some 
very  cool  greenhouse.  Of  these,  Clematis  lanuginosa  is,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
the  best. 

"  My  own  opinion  is,  that  Clematis  Sieboldi,  C.  patens  (which  is  the  proper 
name  of  Ccerulea),  and  the  grandijlora  variety  of  it,  together  with  C.  lanuginosa, 
C.  lanuginosa  pallida,  Sophia,  a  continental  seedling  from  patens,  alias  Cceridea 
grandijlora,  C.  coriacea,  a  showy  kind  from  New  Holland,  and  C.  barbellata  from 
the  Himalayas,  and  some  others  of  recent  introduction,  should  all  be  grown  on 
their  own  roots  for  pot  culture  ;  but  when  used  for  trellis-climbers  out  of  pots,  I 
am  certain  they  would  answer  better  if  they  were  grafted  on  six-inch  pieces  of 
the  roots  of  Clematis  montana.  Also,  I  think  that,  no  matter  how  they  "  went 
off"  in  rapid  growth,  they  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  near  the  grafted  parts  the 
first  two  seasons,  if  not  the  third,  so  as  to  get  a  thoroughly  strong  bottom,  that 
would  hold  on  for  years  and  years,  and  still  increase  in  beauty  and  strength. 

"Another  fine-looking  Clematis — indivis  lohrata — was  new  to  me;  but,  in  an 
orchard-house,  all  these  hardy  house-climbers  will  assume  their  native  character." 


REPLY  TO   DR.  WARD    ON   DWARF   PEARS. 

BY  J.  W.  FIELD,  NEW  YORK. 

Some  remarks  which  I  ventured  to  make  at  the  Pomological  Convention  at 
Rochester,  and  which  received  confirmation  from  Col.  Wilder,  L.  E.  Berckraans, 
and  others,  not  nurserymen,  have  been  uniformly  misrepresented  and  raisworded 
in  the  several  reports. 

They  were  substantially  these  :  That  being  a  lover  of  truth,  and  desirous  of 
learning  the  truth,  in  order  to  obey  the  truth.  Dr.  Ward's  articles  on  dwarf  pears 
had  incited  in  me  the  keenest  curiosity  to  know  if  I  had  been  pursuing  a  phantom. 
I  had  therefore  visited  his  place,  and  procured  the  visits  of  other  gentlemen,  not 
nurserymen  (which  unfortunate  class  seem  to  have  excited  the  doctor's  suspicion 
of  their  exact  truthfulness),  if  happily  we  might  discover  the  cause  of  such  a  sad 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  pear  on  quince  stock.  The  queries  to  be  answered 
were:  Was  it  local  disadvantages  ?  accidental  causes  ?  originally  bad  trees?  poor 
cultivation  ?  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  hybrid  plant  ?  a  poor  selection  of  the 

*  See  Frontispiece. 


■WARD  ON  DWABF  PEARS. 

kinds  suited  to  tlie  quince  ?  wore  the  pears  budded  on  American  quince  stocks  ? 
Or,  was  tlic  quince  stock,  as  a  base  for  pear  cultivation,  a  faihirc  ?  Tlie  united 
testimony  of  tlicsc  unl)iassed  <i;ontlonicn,  who  had  the  ])loasurc  of  tlie  doctor's 
courteous  reception  and  attendance  throutrh  his  grounds,  was  against  his  theory 
and  conclusions,  and,  as  two  of  them  have  infornuMl  me,  they  found  abundant 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  quince  stock  in  his  own  grounds,  and  that  the  doctor's 
treatment  of  his  trees  had  violated  all  the  laws  governing  the  growth  of  pear  on 
quince  roots. 

First.  The  trees  were  originally  planted  with  the  (piince  stock  from  two  to  four 
inches  above  the  ground.  Second.  The  conical,  low-branched  form  had  been  ne- 
glected, and  ordinary  standard  trees  had  been  attempted,  which  would  account 
for  the  doctor's  complaint  that  they  blew  down,  breaking  off  at  the  juncture  of 
the  pear  and  quince. 

That,  moreover,  these  gentlemen  had  ventured  the  observation  (in  reply  to  the 
doctor's  objection  to  the  quince  stock)  that  his  best  Vicars  were  on  the  quince. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  is  an  exception."  "  ]Jut  your  Duchesse  are  splen- 
did on  quince."  "Another  excejjtion,"  replies  the  doctor.  "But  your  Louise 
]jonne,  your — etc."  "Exceptions — all  exceptions,"  was  the  reply;  and  so  on 
through  the  list  of  nearly  all  the  jiears  which  experienced  pomologists  claim  as 
superior  on  the  quince.  From  this  I  deduced  these  two  facts  :  that  the  doctor 
failed,  where  he  had  failed,  from  ignorance  of  the  imperative  laws  governing  the 
growth  of  pear  on  quince  ;  and  that  his  success,  where  he  had  success,  was  on 
the  much  abused  quince  stock. 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  remarks,  in  which  none  of 
the  discourteous  terms  reported  were  used. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  looked  upon  Dr.  Ward's  published  essays  as  just  and  fair 
subjects  for  criticism.  If  they  are  true,  and  experience  will  establish  their  sound- 
ness, I  shall  be  the  doctor's  most  earnest  disciple,  as  I  am  seeking  for  truth,  and 
desire  nothing  else.  Now,  will  you  indulge  me  in  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  the 
causes  of  success  and  failure  of  experiments  of  pear  on  quince  stocks  ?  I  have 
three  acres  of  light,  sandy  loam,  U])on  which  I  have  carted  two  feet,  in  depth,  of 
soil  from  the  adjacent  streets  of  Brooklyn.  The  thirty  inches  of  soil  have  been 
trenched  and  mixed  with  a  fair  dressing  of  compost,  on  one-half  of  the  ground, 
the  other  half  only  fairly  worked  with  the  plough,  and  the  same  manuring  for 
comparative  experiments  of  growth  and  fruiting.  On  the  first  one  and  a  half 
acres,  I  have  (two,  three,  and  four  years  ])lanted)  two  thousand  pear-trees,  five 
feet  each  way  for  the  two  and  three  years  planted  trees,  and  (10  feet  l)y  5)  ten  feet 
by  five  for  the  four  years  planted.  I  commenced  planting  the  quince  stock  seven 
years  since,  but,  from  inex})erience,  met  the  same  difficulties  narrated  by  the  doc- 
tor, discovered  the  cause,  and  rejected  the  whole  stock  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
trees,  and  commenced  de  novo.  I  was  not  a  nurseryman,  and  rather  think  the 
fraternity  would  not  own  me  now  for  one,  though  I  have  sold  a  few  trees,  to  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  my  hobby  until  it  will  pay  for  itself  And  now,  sir,  with  an 
abundant  and  most  satisfactory  success  before  me,  with  a  growth,  healthiness,  and 
productiveness  which  surpasses  ray  expectations,  I  feel  able  safely  to  pronounce 
on  the  necessities  for  success,  and  the  causes  of  my  failure, 

Mrst.  My  first  trees  were  budded  on  American  quince  stocks,  and,  if  the  doc- 
tor obtained  his  trees  prior  to  1850,  they  were,  almost  beyond  doubt,  defective 
in  that  important  respect. 

Second.  The  pear  was  budded  high  on  the  quince,  and,  in  great  submission  to 
gma,  "  Plant  your  trees  no  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery,"  they 
th  the  quince  two  to  six  inches  above  ground. 


Third.  Many  kinds  unfitted  to  succeed  on  the  quince,  and  which  experience  has 

rejected,  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  number. 

In  regard  to  the  first  cause  of  failure,  the  doctor  does  not  seem  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  caution,  and,  perhaps,  was  quite  as  unconscious  of  the  defect  as 
of  the  second. 

The  pear  must  be  budded  on  a  free,  rapid-growing  variety  of  quince  stock. 
Such  is  the  Angers  Quince,  which  will  expand  in  growth  with  the  pear,  instead 
of  ceasing  to  grow  beyond  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Shoots  of  this 
variety  seven  feet  in  height,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  growth 
of  two  seasons  can  be  seen  in  my  grounds. 

Second.  The  office  of  the  quince  is  entirely  as  a  root,  never  as  a  trunk  or  stem. 
Every  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  quince  will  send  out  roots,  with  the  slightest 
shade  and  moisture.  It  may  therefore  safely  be  buried  several  inches  below  its 
natural  position,  as  it  readily  assimilates  its  character  to  its  condition.  When 
buried  two  to  three  inches  below  the  surface,  new  roots  fill  the  ground  ;  the  tree 
is  steadied  at  the  weakest  point  (the  juncture  of  the  two  species),  and  uUimately 
after  the  habit  of  the  tree  is  formed  ;  and  fruit  has  been  enjoyed  for  several  years  ; 
the  rootlets  formed  by  the  portion  of  pear  stock  buried,  sustain  the  tree  beyond 
the  possibility  of  fracture.  Of  (600)  six  hundred  trees,  three  years  planted,  and 
this  year  removed,  one-half  had  rooted  from  the  small  portion  of  pear  stock  buried  ; 
and  (if  permitted  by  the  Editor)  I  may,  in  a  future  article,  give  a  few  simple 
instructions,  to  induce  or  prevent  pears  on  the  quince  rooting  from  their  own 
stock. 

Of  the  third  cause  of  failure,  I  shall  have  abundant  acknowledgment  of  truth 
from  the  readers  of  the  Horticidturist.  No  single  cause  of  wholesale  denunciation 
of  the  quince  stock  will  compare  with  the  injudicious  working  of  all  sorts  of  pears 
on  the  quince  stock.  We  have  but  very  few  that  succeed,  and  fewer  that  are 
superior  upon  it,  and  a  proper  selection  of  these  for  localities  will  insure  success. 
These  have  been  so  recommended,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them 
here.  Among  them,  however,  we  may  say,  the  peerless  Duchesse  holds  her  undis- 
puted rank  ;  and  Dr.  Ward,  in  justice  to  her,  either  ought  not  to  have  decried 
the  quince  stock,  or  he  ought  not  to  have  grown  the  largest  Duchesse  upon  it 
ever  known  ;  thirty-five  ounces,  and  every  ounce  an  argument  against  him.  As 
to  the  doctor's  challenge,  beside  coming  rather  late  in  the  season,  it  certainly 
struck  me  as  well  as  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  who  have  read  all  his  articles, 
that  there  was  a  gross  inconsistency  in  writing  down  the  pear  on  quince,  and  then 
challenging  fruiterers  to  produce  equally  fine  pears  with  his,  grown  on  the  abused 
quince. 

The  universal  verdict  seems  to  be,  regarding  the  articles  in  the  Horticulturist, 
that  the  doctor  should  have  examined  other  grounds  than  his  own,  if,  possibly, 
his  cultivation,  kinds,  or  trees,  were  not  properly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  double 
plant,  before  he  ventured  to  pronounce  so  imperatively  against  the  experience  of 
French  cultivators  for  one  hundred  years,  and  English  and  American  poniologists 
for  twenty  and  thirty  years.  That  his  articles  very  blindly  expressed  his  belief, 
containing  within  themselves  self-refuting  contradictions,  and  were  altogether 
quite  obscure,  at  times,  whether  he  did  not  intend  ultimately  to  pronounce  in 
favor,  instead  of  against  the  quince  stock.  That  the  doctor  should  either  stop 
growing  good  pears  (of  all  the  kinds  claimed  for  it)  on  the  quince  stock,  or  he 
should  stop  writing  against  it — all  of  which,  I  hope,  he  will  take  in  good  i)art,  as 
I  have  a  hearty  respect,  and  some  affection,  for  any  man  who  loves  a  tree  as  well 

~  understand  the  doctor  does. 


MONSTROUS  BROCCOLI. 

]\ru.  CiiORLTON  has  given  in  the  present  number  a  hicid  account  of  the  mode 
of  cultivating  the  Cauliflower;  while  we  were  engaged  in  reading  his  article,  the 

following  came  to 
our  table  in  an 
English  periodi- 
cal:— 

"I  beg  to  send 
you  a  head  of 
Broccoli,  which 
may  possibly  be 
worth  attention. 
I  have  been  an 
extensive  grower 
of  that  vegetable 
for  more  than  20 
years,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  be- 
fore. To  what 
cause  is  its  anoma- 
lous condition  to 
be  attributed  ?" — 
J.  Clark.  [Your 
Broccoli  is  very 
curious,  from  the 
fact  of  six  perfect 
heads  being  grown 
on  one  and  the 
same  plant.  The 
cause  of  this  rather 
unusual  formation 
is  probably  owing 
to     some     injury 

which  the  growing  point  of  the  main  stem  may  have  received  at  a  late  period  of 
the  season  ;  the  effect  of  such  an  accident  would  be  the  production  of  several 
heads  resembling  the  specimen  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  forward  to  us,  and  of 
which  the  accompanying  sketch,  although  very  much  reduced,  will  convey  a  better 
idea  than  any  lengthened  description. — B.] 


FRUIT    CULTURE. 

BY  W.  B.  WALDO,  JOHNSVILLE,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  One  year  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  presented  me  with  one  hundred 
dwarf  pear-trees  from  the  Rochester  Nurseries,  and,  although  their  roots  were 
unfeelingly  lacerated  by  careless  hands,  they  brought  forth  some  fruit  the  first 
year.  The  donation  innoculated  me  with  the  dwarf  tree  fever  ;  each  tree  became 
an  acquaintance  and  a  particular  object  of  my  care.  This  year,  they  have  been 
mostly  barren,  although  they  have  made  a  fine  growth  of  wood.  As  horticultural 
science  has  become  a  little  deity  that  perches,  in  these  modern  days,  on  every  bush 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 


in  everybody's  garden,  I  coaxed  np  an  acquaintance  with  his  little  excellency,  and 
introduced  him  to  each  tree,  and,  after  reading  Mons.  Cappe's  mode  of  pruning 
and  pinching,  I  went  at  it  in  season,  and  nipped,  with  great  care,  every  little 
protruding  twig  except  the  leader.  And  now  my  astonishment  has  been  very 
pleasantly  awakened,  by  discovering  very  many  of  the  twigs  so  pinched  as  afore- 
said, crowned  with  a  beautiful  fruit  bud,  an  event  which  I  had  no  faith  in,  and 
the  Lilliputians  make  bragging  promises  of  giant  burdens  the  ensuing  year. 

I  wrote  to  Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  for  advice  in  planting,  and  that  gentleman, 
though  a  stranger,  kindly  gave  me  his  advice,  for  which  I  shall  be  ever  grateful, 
for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  some  three  thousand  trees,  planted  his  own  way, 
has  lost  numbers  of  them  this  year  by  the  borer,  I  advise  him  to  take  them 
all  up  and  replant,  or  I  believe  he  will  lose  the  whole. 

1st  Question.  I  have  a  quantity  of  young  plum-trees  large  enough  to  bear 
thriftily  in  very  heavy  soil.  Can  I  graft  peaches  successfully  on  them  ?  I  have 
grafted  nectarines  on  plum  with  uniform  success.     Will  the  peach  do  as  well  ? 

2c?.  Salt,  science  says,  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  quince.  Would  you,  therefore, 
recommend  salt  for  dwarf  pear-trees  on  quince  roots  ? 

Zd.  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  remedy  for  rose-bugs  in  which  I  had  faith,  but 
have  forgotten  it,  and  cannot  find  it.  Do  you  know  what  will  keep  them  away  ? 
They  were  very  destructive,  last  year,  upon  grapes. 

Uh.  The  apple-tree  borer  kills  our  trees,  and  bores  our  patience.  I  have 
about  lost  an  orchard  of  sixteen  years'  standing.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?  or  must 
we  bear  the  loss  ? 

It  is  wonderful  to  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  much  noise, 
of  late,  about  horticulture,  that  there  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  it.  A  garden 
is  a  little  world  of  pleasures  and  delights,  yet  locked  against  thousands  standing 
outside  who  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  inviting  them  within.  As  time  flies 
on,  earlier  acquaintances  scatter,  old  friendships  are  broken,  the  promises  and 
hopes  of  youthful  days  drop  and  fade  as  years  pile  up  their  burdens  and  infirmi- 
ties upon  the  waning  strength  of  age,  and,  before  we  are  aware,  we  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  bustling,  fluttering  world,  solitary  and  alone.  If  we  go  upon  the  high- 
way, it  is  filled  with  strangers  ;  if  we  stay  at  home,  our  visitors  belong  mostly  to 
another  generation ;  if  we  visit  the  usual  place  of  public  worship,  the  whole  coun- 
tenance of  the  congregation  scarcely  resembles  what  we  remember  it  to  have  been 
in  time  gone  by.  Now,  if  we  have  a  garden  of  our  own  planting,  we  recognize 
an  acquaintance  in  every  tree,  and  vine,  and  shrub,  and,  with  a  little  effort  of  the 
imagination,  every  plant  becomes  personified,  and  thus  the  plantation  is  an  inte- 
resting family,  smiling  at  our  approach,  and  gratefully  contributing  their  luscious 
fruits  as  if  to  reward  us  for  our  care.  Every  one,  who  can,  should  plant  a  garden, 
cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  read  the  Horticulturist,  and  learn,  amid  trees,  shrubbery, 
and  flowers,  to  be  a  happier  man. 

[1.  Peaches  do  better  on  plum  stocks  than  on  their  own  roots ;  they  are  more 
productive,  and  live  longer. 

2.  Salt,  in  small  quantities,  is  advantageous  to  the  quince,  or  the  pear  on  quince 
stocks,  when  they  are  growing  in  a  light  soil.  When  the  soil  is  wet  or  heavy,  salt 
is  injurious. 

3.  Quite  a  variety  of  insects  go  under  the  name  of  rose-bugs,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  open  air,  we  know  of  nothing  better  to  destroy  them  than 
occasional  syringings  with  water  in  which  tobacco  has  been  well  soaked. 

4.  Gas  tar  will  prevent  the  borer  from  entering  the  trees.  Tar  around  the  tree 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  an  inch  or  so  below  ;  when  applied  much  above 
the  surface,  it  is  said  to  be  injurious.     When  the  insect  has  already  taken  posses- 


siou,  wire  may  be  run  into  their  holes,  to  dislodge  them,  and  many  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  dijrfrinp:  away  the  soil  from  the  collar  of  the  tree  in  the  fall,  so  that  the 
frost  may  be  better  able  to  enter  the  holes.  Some  have  hud  good  success  with  the 
lu.st  plan.] 

FROST    GAGE    PLUM. 

BY  WM,  TOMPKINS,  GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

This  Plum  was  introduced  here  about  ten  years  ajjo.  It  came  hifrhly  recom- 
mended by  the  very  best  authority,  and  was  planted  (juite  extensively  by  the  most 
of  our  orchardists,  and  high  expectations  were  entertained  of  it.  Its  knotting 
propensity,  however,  soon  l)ecame  apparent;  the  knife  was,  during  the  growing 
season,  brought  in  almost  daily  requisition,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  we 
were  able  to  use,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  it  in  a  resi)ectable  condition. 
After  several  years'  vainly  combating  the  disease,  the  trees  were  mostly  rooted 
out,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  their  cultivation  abandoned.  We  do  not  wish  to 
censure  those  who  Crst  introduced  this  fruit,  for  it  is  well  known  to  have  once  been, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  very  proiluctive  and  profitable,  paying 
better  than  any  plum  then  in  cultivation. 

But  the  question  is  often  asked  :  Are  there  any  orchards  in  a  thriving  and 
profitable  condition  in  its  original  locality,  or  elsewhere  ?  From  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard,  we  very  much  doubt  if  there  are.  Cannot  some  one  of  your 
correspondents  who  has  experience  with  it  give  us  some  information  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  I  would  willingly  make  a  journey  of  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  to  see  a 
good-sized  orchard  of  bearing  trees  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  such  an  orchard 
cannot  be  found  in  some  of  the  numerous  localities  in  which  it  has  been  sent,  then, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  this  fruit  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  respectable 
nurseryman's  catalogue  or  grounds. 

True,  there  may  be  seen  in  the  market  immense  quantities  of  plums  that  are  sold 
for  the  Frost  Gage,  but,  on  a  close  examination,  seven-eighths  of  them  will  be 
found  to  reseml)le  it,  but  are  inferior  in  quality. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  learn  that  the  American  Pomological  Society  has 
removed  the  Frost  Gage  Plum  from  the  list  for  "general  cultivation;"  but  I 
should  have  been  more  pleased  had  they  put  it  on  the  "  rejected  list;"  had  it  been 
put  there  some  six  years  ago,  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  money  w'ould  have  been 
saved  by  the  fruit  growers  of  this  locality.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  longer  be 
concealed,  that  the  Frost  Gage,  which  hitherto  stood  unrivalled  as  a  market  plum 
on  account  of  its  productiveness  and  ready  sale  at  a  high  price,  has  become  so 
much  subject  to  the  "knots"  as  to  make  it  a  nuisance  to  every  good  gardener  or 
orchardist.  The  inexperienced  planter,  in  looking  over  catalogues  of  fruit-trees, 
is  too  often  induced  to  select  those  varieties  that  are  noted  for  their  high  price  in 
the  market,  without  being  aware  of  the  many  drawbacks  incident  to  their  culture. 
Thus  the  Frost  Gage  is  highly  extolled,  in  some  catalogues,  as  an  "  exceedingly 
productive  and  valuable  market  variety,"  and  thousands  of  trees  have  been  ordered 
and  planted  by  "  beginners"  from  which  not  a  dollar  ever  has  or  will  be  realized  ; 
instead  of  being  laden  every  fall  with  a  crop  of  "  delicious  plums,"  the  poor 
planter,  to  his  no  small  mortification,  finds  nothing  but  "knots,"  and  is  therel)y 
discouraged,  and  frequently  makes  no  further  efforts  at  raising  the  plum.  Whereas, 
had  he  been  "posted  up"  as  to  the  plain  and  simple  truth,  he  would  not  have 
ordered  a  single  tree  of  the  above-named  plum,  but  some  others  that  are  known 
to  be  reliable  and  fruit  growing;  instead  of  being  checked  and  injured  on  the 
start,  would  receive  an  impetus  that  would  not  only  encourage  "beginners 
induce  others  to  engage  in  it  also. 


f  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patent  Office  for  1855,  issued 
1856.     Agriculture. 

This  report  contains  much  speculation  and  matter  for  future 
examination.  Of  course  it  must  partake  of  the  "desultory," 
as  remarked  in  the  preface,  but  it  is  suggestive  and  valuable. 
The  Sorghum  saccharatum  and  Dioscorea  batatas  receive 
high  praise — perhaps  not  less  than  they  deserve,  though,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  test  its  value,  and  many  who  have  unhesitatingly 
condemned  it,  have  unfortunately  purchased  the  wrong  description  of  plant.  Of 
the  Sorghum  there  are  strong  hopes,  and,  just  now,  these  hopes  are  the  more 
cherished  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  sugar  and  molasses.  If  any  nation 
can  work  out  these  problems,  it  will  be  the  Americans,  one  of  whose  honest 
mercantile  captains  assures  us  that,  during  his  frequent  trips  to  Canton,  the 
Dioscorea  was  one  of  the  first  things  laid  in  on  arrival.  "Why,  then,  did  you 
not  bring  it  home  ?"  "  Because  I  never  thought  to  do  so  !"  He,  and  others, 
probably  never  thought  of  its  adaptability  to  our  climate. 

The  accounts  of  this  plant  differ  because  trials  have  been  made  with  the  small 
axillary  buds  as  sets,  as  well  as  another  plant  of  similar  appearance.  The  sets 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  necessarily  slow.  They  are  very  ajjt  to  fail.  Roots 
of  this  yam,  which  had  been  made  the  sul)ject  of  four  different  experiments  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  London,  were  lately  furnished  for  exhibition; 
three  had  been  planted  out,  six  inches  apart,  in  March.  No.  1.  Planted  the 
small  axil  tubers,  about  the  size  of  marrow  peas,  six  inches  apart ;  of  thirty  roots 
taken  up,  the  weight  was  3  lbs.  3  ozs.  No.  2.  Planted  small  roots,  from  three  to 
four  inches  long  but  very  slender,  six  inches  apart ;  of  forty-eight  roots  taken  up, 
the  weight  was  10  ll)s.  12  ozs.  No.  3.  Larger  sized  roots,  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  stouter  than  No.  2,  were  planted  six  inches  apart;  of  eleven  roots  taken 
the  weight  was  5  lbs.  12  ozs.  No.  4.  Cut  roots,  of  different  thicknesses 
ted  three  inches  apart ;  of  eighty  roots  taken  up,  the  weight  was  14  lbs.  4 
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tlicse  produced  very  nice  roots,  and  more  cqunl  in  size  tlian  nny  of  the  others. 
Tlio  three  hitter  cases  only  were  sali.^ifactory,  and  the  axIMury  Imtls  not  eneotira!^- 
ini;.  Tliose  who  have  cried  iiiiinbut^,  and  wlio  consider  this  mode  of  cundeniiiu- 
tion  very  j^ood  fun,  should  "  wait  a  little."  The  roots  do  nut  swell  to  an  enormous 
size;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  lonj^  and  slender,  and  hence  can  be  planted  near 
tojrether,  thus  occupyini?  but  little  ground.  If  not  exactly  n  substitute  for  the 
potato,  it  is  pronounced,  both  in  iMij^land  and  France,  by  those  who  should  know, 
a  valuable  acquisition,  if  only  for  feeding  cattle  and  pitrs.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  or  to  condemn  it,  but  have  thought  it  right,  from  the  first,  to  give 
such  knowledge  as  is  passing  respecting  it. 

The  Chnfa,  or  earth  Almond,  has  naturalized  itself  to  our  climate,  and  has  a 
value.  A  tree  of  the  "  Titmouse''  (not  Tiltleljat's  !),  or  "thin-shelled"  Madeira- 
nut,  variety  ifin/hms  regi'a  tenera — the  best  of  all  the  Walnuts — has  i)roved  valu- 
able, and  annually  bears  a  fine  crop  in  the  garden  of  Peter  Force,  at  Washington  ; 
loamy  soil,  rather  dry  than  moist,  suits  this  tree  ;  in  wet-bottomed  land  it  will  not 
thrive.  The  Almond  (AmijgdaUs  commtinis)  is  recommended  for  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States.  We  have  succeeded  with  it,  near  IMiiladelphia,  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

The  advantages  of  this  tree  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  words  : 
It  prospers  upon  indifferent  soil ;  requires  but  little  care  in  its  cultivation  ;  is 
beautiful  as  an  ornamental  tree  ;  useful  as  a  shade  tree  ;  and  ])rofitable  in  its  \)X0- 
duction  of  a  much  desired  fruit,  yielding,  in  its  bearing  years,  about  twenty  pounds 
to  the  tree,  w'hich,  at  fifteen  cents  a  ])ound,  would  amount  to  at  least  $500  to  an 
acre.  The  amount  of  almonds  annually  imported  into  the  United  States  is  believed 
to  be  valued  at  more  than  §250,000. 

The  Soil  of  the  South  says  of  the  Chufas:  "This  is  one  of  the  novelties  lately 
introduced  that  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  conntiy.  Its  exjjresscd  juice  makes 
a  delightful  cooling  drink,  much  used  in  the  warm  climates  of  Europe.  In  some 
countries,  it  is  ground  and  distilled,  and  is  said  to  make  a  valuable  brandy.  They 
arc  highly  relished  by  children;  but  their  chief  utility  in  tliis  country  will  be  in 
the  nutriment  they  afford  to  the  hog,  being  imperishable  in  the  ground,  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  just  working  enough  for  .his  living  to  keep  him  in  good 
order.  Their  immense  productiveness  is  another  great  recommendation.  ^^  e 
have  counted  this  season  the  product  of  one  seed,  which  is  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  perfect  nuts,  or  something  more  than  a  quart.  The  top  resembles  the  rush, 
and  is  said  to  be  good  forage  for  stock." 

The  Cork  Oak{Quercus  suher)  is  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  many  parts 
of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  importa- 
tions of  the  seed  will  be  attended  with  good  results. 

The  "Prune  d'Agen"  and  "Prune  Saint  Catharine,"  have  been  introduced 
from  France,  and  grafted  on  the  common  plum-tree  in  all  the  States  north  of 
^Maryland,  with  success.  A  quantity  of  the  cuttings  of  "  Raisin"  and  "  Currant" 
Grape-vines  have  withstood  the  severity  of  our  climate,  as  far  as  heard  from. 
Licpiorice  is  also  being  successfully  cultivated. 

The  Opium  Poppy  {Papaver  somniferum)  is  recommended  to  be  experimented 
with  ;  the  annual  importation  of  opium  exceeds  $400,000.  The  Vanilla  plant, 
Ginger,  Iceland  Moss,  Orris-Root,  medicinal  Rhubarb,  Castor  Oil  plant,  the 
Assafoetida  plant.  Cardamom,  Water-Nut,  or  Trapa,  and  Lotus,  are  all  suggested 
for  trial. 

Among  "foreign  plants,"  the  report  alludes  favorably  to  the  Guinea  and  Tus- 
sock Grasses,  and,  of  "fibrous"  productions,  Manilla  Uemp;  the  Cochineal  plant, 
and  Madder,  are  recommended  for  trial. 
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The  Tea  plant,  new  varieties  of  Cotton,  and  Sugar-Cane,  the  Boxwood-tree, 

the  European  Sweet  Chestnut,  several  varieties  of  Oaks,  as  the  Edible,  the  Kermcs, 
the  Gall-Nut,  with  the  Date  and  Tamarind-trees,  the  Frankincense,  or  Olibanura- 
tree,  the  true  Balsam  of  Gilead  {Amyris  Gileadensis),  Gum  Arabic,  Mastic,  Quassia, 
Senna,  Rhatany,  and  Bunya-Bunya,  or  Araucaria  Bidwillii,  are  all  sug'gested  as 
possible  to  introduce,  every  introduction  rendering  us  more  independent  of  other 
countries.  Let  all  who  have  opportunities  give  sonje  attention  to  these  matters  ; 
it  will  be  a  pretty  addition  to  the  pursuits  of  the  country  gentleman,  attended 
with  the  consciousness  of  doing  something  in  his  day  and  generation. 

The  book  treats  of  insects,  fertilizers,  and  a  thousand  things  of  interest  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener.     The  mechanical  volumes  we  must  leave  to  other  pens. 

Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States.     Second  Edition.     By  Asa 
Gray.     Neio  York:  Putnam. 

As  horticulturists,  we  may  be  proud  of  the  want  which  has  called  for  a  new 
edition  of  this  well-known  work.  The  author,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  science  as  an  authority,  and,  in  the  getting-up  of  our  cata- 
logues and  lists  of  plants  and  trees,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this  work  generally 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  nomenclature.  At  present,  we  suffer  much  from 
a  confusion  of  names.  In  a  catalogue  now  before  us,  emanating  from  a  house 
we  should  have  supposed  knew  better,  we  find  "Zizyphus  volubilis,  fifty  cents," 
and,  in  another  page  of  the  same,  "  Berchemia  volubilis,  seventy-five  cents" — both 
names  having  been  given,  by  different  botanists,  to  the  same  plant.  A  work  like 
this  under  review,  has  become  essential  to  every  nurseryman  who  would  keep  pace 
with  the  high  character  his  business  is  now  attaining,  not  only  for  the  detection 
and  avoidance  of  errors  like  that  alluded  to  in  our  friend's  catalogue,  but  also  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  the  information  of  the  plants  and  trees  of  his  own  country, 
every  nurseryman  of  any  pretension  ought  to  possess. 

Looking  at  the  work  horticulturally,  we  are  disposed  to  join  in  with  those 
botanists  whom  the  author  tells  us  "  may  find  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
general  omission  of  synonyms;"  but,  in  reality,  the  work  is  not  so  very  deficient  in 
this  respect.  For  instance,  in  describing  Magnolia  umbrella,  he  tells  us  it  is  the 
same  as  M.  tripetela,  and  M.  Frazeri  the  same  as  M.  auriculata.  Changes  similar 
to  these  are  very  common  throughout  the  work,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
"nerve"  to  make  our  catalogues  correspond  with  them,  as  the  rejected  names  are 
so  widely  diffused ;  but,  as  these  names  are  generally  acquiesced  in  by  botanists 
as  the  more  correct  designations,  it  will  be  easier  to  correct  the  errors  the  loose 
descriptions  that  Pursh,  Michaux,  and  Rafinesque,  have  bequeathed  to  us  now, 
than  at  any  future  time. 

In  looking  carefully  through  the  volume,  and  comparing  the  list  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  native  trees  and  plants  with  our  nurserymen's  catalogues,  we  are 
disposed  to  hold  a  higher  opinion  of  our  cultivators'  tastes  in  the  matter  of 
"natives"  than  we  think  is  generally  assumed.  Though  there  are  certainly  some 
very  fine  things  yet  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  there  is  not  a  greater  number 
of  neglected  beauties  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  flora,  than  could  be  found 
in  similar  comparison  witli  a  foreign  catalogue  and  the  flora  of  its  proprietor's 
country.  We  are  pleased  to  note  this,  especially  as  we  know  that  the  taste  for 
our  own  beautiful  trees  is  daily  increasing. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  completed  his  task,  it 
scarcely  becomes  us  to  pass  an  opinion.     To  our  mind,  however,  some  of  th 
kinds  he  has  thrown  together  as  being  specifically  identical,  or  mere  varietie 
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the  same  species,  we  should  hold  distinct ;  while  others  which  he  regards  as  dis- 
tinct, we  sliDuUl  imagine  to  be  of  the  same  species. 

Iktnla  populiruliu,  for  instunce,  seems  to  us  to  be  divided  from  ]>.  alba  by  far 
more  marked  characters  than  divides  li.  excelsa  from  Ji.  hitea.  Qncrn/s  o/irce- 
formis,  Dr.  Ciray  considers  to  have  been  made  out  of  an  immature  specimen  of 
Q.  viacrocarpa.  Wc  liave  an  o])inion  tliat  Q.  hirolor  also  has  a  stronf]^  leaning 
that  way  also.  To  a  practical  man,  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  allbrd  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  readily  distinguishing  the  species.  Qucrcus  tinctoria  and  Q.  coccinea, 
for  instance,  we  have  found  to  run  into  each  other  in  every  character,  except  that 
the  flesh  of  the  acorn  is,  in  the  Black  Oak,  orange,  and,  in  the  Scarlet,  white. 
Tiie  leaves  of.  the  Black  Oak  do  not,  we  believe,  ever  turn  scarlet,  but  the  other 
kind  has  not  always  got  them  so. 

We  have  only  to  say  that,  though  strictly  a  botanical  work,  we  cannot  do  a 
better  service  to  the  gardening  world  than  to  recommend  every  lover  of  trees  or 
plants  to  procure  and  study  a  copy.     The  price  we  paid  for  it  was  two  dollars. 


Strawberries. — Tlie  advertising  sheet  contains  an  important  notice  from  Samuel  Feast  & 
Sons,  of  Baltimore,  of  their  purchase  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Edmondson,  of  his 
new  strawberries,  -n-hicli  are  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public.  They  have  obtained 
celebrity  from  the  reports  of  the  few  who  have  seen  and  tasted  them — the  Marylandica, 
especially.     The  Camellias  also  will  attract  attention  from  oui-  numerous  readers. 


Graperies. — Our  correspondent,  William  Saunders,  advertises  to  construct  graperies  on 
terms  which  must  command  numerous  customers.  Four  dollars  and  a  half  for  each  running 
foot  is  so  reasonable,  when  combined  with  Mr,  S.'s  experience,  that  -we  ask  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  his  propositions. 

(Grapes).     An  answer  respecting  the  best  grapes  for  a  grapery,  will  be  given  next  month. 

The  Winter  Coxtest. — The  following  lines  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  many 
of  our  readers.     It  is  almost  needless  to  say  they  are  by  Cowper: — 

"  Grudge  not,  ye  rich  (since  Luxury  must  have 
Her  dainties,  and  the  World's  more  numerous  lialf 
Lives  by  contriving  delicates  for  you) — 
Grudge  not  the  cost.     Ye  little  know  the  cares, 
The  vigilance,  the  labor,  and  the  skill. 
That  day  and  night  are  exercised,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
That  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regales 
With  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintry  suns.  . 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.     Heat,  and  cold,  and  windj  and  steam, 
Moisture  and  drought,  mice,  worm.s,  and  swarming  flie.s, 
Minute  as  dust,  and  numberless,  oft  work 
Dire  disappointment,  that  admits  no  cure. 
And  which  no  care  can  obviate.     It  were  long. 
Too  long,  to  tell  the  expedients  and  the  shifts 
Which  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
Devises,  while  ho  guards  his  tender  trust ; 
And  oft,  at  last,  in  vain." 


TWO  LrrEKARY  SALAD-BOWLS. 

'  Salad  for  the  solitary" — Lettuce  alone  ! 

'  Salad  for  the  social" — Lettuce  be  merry  ! — Punch. 
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The  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  for  1856 — edited  by  the  Secretary, 
William  S.  King — and  the  Transactions  of  the  Pomological  Convention,h.Q\A.  at  Rochester,  last 
fall,  have  been  kindly  sent  to  our  "  Table"  by  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press.  The  first  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be  ;  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  earnest,  manly,  and 
praiseworthy,  and  shall  receive  further  notice.  The  Pomological  Transactions  are  important, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  imjjart  to  our  readers  everything  of  value  that  has  not  already 
been  copied  in  these  pages. 

Both  transactions  may  now  be  procured  from  the  State  Agricultural  Societies,  the  Horti- 
cultural Societies,  or,  failing  in  these,  by  addressing  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  (with  stamps,  we 
should  hope),  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


"^  Philadelphia,  Dec.  12,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir  :  Can  you  announce  in  the  February  Horticulturist  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing ?  The  Native  Fruit  Committee  consists'  of — Samuel  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  ; 
L.  E.  Bergkmans,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  ;  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston  ;  P.  Barky,  of  Rochester  ;  J.  B. 
Eaton,  of  Buffalo  ;  A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati ;  and  your  humble  servant.  You  will  therefore 
perceive  that  some  of  the  ablest  jjomologists  in  the  United  States  are  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Very  truly  yours,  W.  D.  Brinckle. 
J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq. 

American  Pomological  Society. — We  learn,  officially,  that,  in  March  next,  the  Committee 
on  Native  Fruit  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Society,  contemplate  issuing,  probably  quarterly.  Intermediate 
Native  Fruit  Reports  on  such  new  native  fruits  as  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  Committee  for 
examination,  or  may  in  any  way  come  under  their  notice.  These  reports  will  be  published 
simultaneously  in  the  leading  horticultural  journals.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  is 
requested  to  transmit,  monthly,  the  memoranda  he  may  make  on  this  subject  to  Dr.  Brinckle, 
of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.   (See  March  Horticulturist.) 


Peaks. — Dr.  J.  M.  Ward  has  exhibited  to  us  some  Vicar  of  Winkfield  Pears  that  exceed, 
in  size,  any  we  have  seen.  Five  of  them  weigh  over  six  pounds,  and  they  are  as  delicious 
as  they  are  fine  looking.  They  arq  a  portion  of  those  reserved  for  competition,  awaiting, 
beyond  the  specified  time,  the  acceptance  of  a  challenge  for  the  production  of  a  better  lot, 
which  nobody  entered  the  arena  to  claim.  Notwithstanding  assertions  that  Dr.  Ward's 
trees  were  neither  properly  planted  nor  properly  cultivated,  he  does  produce  the  veritable 
article. 

What  is  the  reason  that,  with  sales  for  many  past  years  of  millions  of  dwarf-trees,  pears 
are  still  so  scarce  and  high-i)riced,  is  answered  by  one  of  our  valued  correspondents  thus, 
but  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory : — 

"  He  who  has  ten  or  twelve  pear-trees  in  his  garden,  is  commonly  situated  as  follows  :  Two 
or  three  cooking  pears  ;  five  or  six  worthless  varieties  ;  and  the  balance,  varieties  that 
not  thrive  upon  the  quince  (although  budded  upon  it),  or  grafted  upon  pear  stock 
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tliroWs  out  limbs,  limbs,  limbs,  and  roots  (if  not  sackere),  till  the  other  poor  trees  are  over- 
shadowed ;  all  that,  badly  planted,  badly  pruned — if  pruned  at  all — near  hard  walks  or 
fi-nces,  surrounded  with  grass,  weeds,  rasjiberrieH,  currniits,  llowers,  &c.  But,  suppcso  no 
ereat  mischief  is  brought  upon  the  trees  by  children,  animals,  or  the  shadow  of  some  tall 
elm,  or  other  forest-tree,  wliiit  then  ?  More  than  one-half  of  the  fruit  is  i)icked  wilfully  or 
playfully  by  children,  servants,  &c.  &c. ;  and  if,  by  great  care,  the  busy  man  (never  at  home) 
succeeds  in  ripenhfj  some,  Js  there  one  of  these  that  can  decently  go  out  of  tlie  family  ? 
Wives,  daughters,  and  inmates,  would  rather  see  their  preserves  and  vegetables  given  away 
than  a  Duchesse  or  Flemish  Beauty. 

"  If  you  must  have  pears,  raise  them  yourselves,  in  gardens  out  of  the  reach  of  boyg, 
and  other  nuisances." 

It  is  true  enough  that  wo  much  depend  on  our  own  trees,  for  a  good  pear  commands  fifty 
cents  in  the  show  window;  but  what  puzzles  the  outsiders,  and  to  which  we  have  no  satis- 
factory answer,  is  where  are  all  the  promised  abundance — the  barrels  that  were  growing? 
We  admit  progress,  and  rejoice  in  it,  but,  that  the  idea  of  supplying  the  wants  of  our  great 
cities  has  not  yet  been  realized,  we,  in  common  with  the  public,  regret.  The  past  season 
has  been  a  poor  one,  it  is  true,  but  one  would  suppose  the  various  climates  should  have 
furnished  more  than  have  yet  been  seen.  The  purchase  of  a  half-barrel  of  good  pears,  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish.     Let  us,  however,  live  in  hope. 


KosES. — Tlie  finest  of  climbing  roses  is  the  "Cloth  of  Gold."  The  finest  of  yellow  roses 
is  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  finest  of  noisettes  is  still  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  And  yet  how  few 
know  it  except  as  a  dwarf,  grown  in  a  pot  or  a  border,  and  bearing  there  a  scanty  supply  of 
its  noble  blossoms.  Nevertheless,  it  yields  to  none  in  the  power  of  flowering,  producing,  if 
properly  managed,  enormous  quantities  of  golden  balls. 

So  says  Dr.  Lindley.  His  correspondents  agree  in  adding,  that,  to  bloom  it  in  perfection, 
it  should  never  be  i)runed ;  and  we  add,  that  the  plant  must  have  some  age  to  insure  a 
profuse  bloom. 

Grape- Vine  Borders. — ^Mr.  Editor  :  Though  house  grapes  have  been  successfully  grown 
without  the  expensive  preparation  mostly  resorted  to,  they  do  repay  a  liberal  outlay,  both 
in  the  construction  of  the  house  and  materials  for  the  border.  When  rich  borders  so  often 
fail  in  producing,  for  any  length  of  time,  fine  grapes,  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
position  of  the  border,  or  want  of  sufficient  porous  materials  in  it  to  keep  it  open.  Gar- 
deners have  difficulties  enough  in  obtaining  the  means  of  doing  these  things  as  they  could 
wish,  and  need  not  a  false  economy  to  make  things  worse. 

A  YocNG  AXD  Enthusiastic  Gardener. 


Grafting  Geraxiujis. — A  writer  in  the  Cottage  Gardener  says  on  this  subject :  "  Mr.  Peed, 
gardener  to  T.  Tredwell,  had  a  collection  of  real  curiosity  and  great  interest — one  of  grafted 
geraniums,  thus  :  1.  Miss  Emily  Field,  a  blush-white  flower.  2.  Kingsbury  Pet,  an  excellent 
house  plant.  3.  Reidii,  apparently  a  cross  from  Baron  Iliigel,  a.Uas  Courcfs  Princess  Royal, 
a  fine  pot  plant,  grafted  three  feet  high,  the  two  before  it  not  quite  so  high.  4.  Boule  de 
Xeige,  grafted  fifteen  inches  above  the  pot,  and  four  feet  high.  5.  Commander-in-Chief,  five 
feet  high,  and  ga-afted  four  feet  from  the  pot.  6.  Le  Titian,  four  feet  high.  7.  Brilliant 
ditto.  And  8.  Attraction,  three  feet  six  inches  high.  A  gentleman,  of  great  skill  and  in- 
genuity, wrote  to  me  six  weeks  ago,  saying  that  geraniums  would  graft  as  freely  as  apple- 
trees,  and  by  the  same  kinds  of  grafting  ;  but  Mr.  Peed  grafted  all  these  on  the  continental 
of  cutting  oflF  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  splitting  the  top  of  it  in  halves  about  an 
half,  or  not  more  than  two  inches,  and  wedging  the  end  of  the  grafts  to  slip  down 


the  slit.     The  union  in  all  of  them  was  perfect.     That,  in  my  eyes,  was  the  best  triumph 

at  tills  show." 


The  Gpava  fruited  at  Cleveland. — We  find  the  following  in  the  Ohio  Farmer: — 

"  The  Guava  {Pskliitm  Cuttlyanum.) — Editor  Ohio  Farmer. — Sir:  I  herewith  send  you  a 
fruit  of  the  Guava  (Psidiuin).  It  was  produced  hy  a  tree,  in  my  greenhouse,  treated  with 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  tenants  of  that  establishment.  As  an  eatable  fruit,  it  is  palatable, 
somewhat  resembling  our  paw-paws,  flavored  with  the  strawberry.  For  ornament,  it  is 
equal  to  the  orange  and  lemon,  and,  for  both  these  purposes,  it  is  worthy  of  attention  bj' 
the  amateur  horticulturist.  It  is  the  fruit  from  which  the  Guava  Jelly  is  manufactured. 
My  tree,  about  three  feet  in  height,  has  matured,  this  autumn,  thirteen  specimens  of  the 
size  and  perfection  of  the  one  before  you.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  vol.  iv.  page  316,  is  contained  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the  Psidium  Cattli/anum, 
the  name  under  which  I  procured  mine  ;  but  as  the  fruit  of  the  one  is  of  a  deep  livid  purple, 
and  the  other  a  rich  lemon  yellow,  the  latter  must  be  either  a  dilferent  species  or  variety. 
The  former  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  which  will  ripen  its  fruit  in  a  greenhouse  ;  hence 
I  infer  that  my  specimen  is  a  mere  variety.  Ti'uly  yours,  J.  P.  Kirtlaxd." 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  13,  1856. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  this  ;  the  fruit  is  valuable,  and  may  be  cultivated  successfully 
at  the  South  ;  in  East  Florida,  the  Psidium  huxifolium  is  found  near  the  River  St.  Johns,  but 
it  differs  from  all  other  species.  The  twig  is  round,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  and,  at  near 
distances,  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of  opposite  fallen  leaves.  The  berry  is  blackish- 
purple,  pear  shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry ;  internally,  it  is  filled  with  horizontal  rows 
of  flat,  subveniform,  pale,  bony  seeds,  with  a  narrow  embryo  curved  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe. This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  purple-fruited  Guava,  P.  Cattleianum  (not  Cattly- 
anum,  as  the  Farmer  has  it),  scarcely  difi"ering  in  anything  but  the  smallness  of  the  leaves 
and  the  pyriform  fruit,  though  the  leaves  of  the  purple  Guava,  besides  being  much  larger, 
are  also  pubescent  when  young. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  their  fruit.  Tlie  P. 
pyriferum,  or  Common  Guava,  bears  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  yellowish,  with  a 
peculiar  odor ;  the  pulp  is  rather  firm,  flesh-colored,  agreeable,  and  aromatic.  In  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes,  being  eaten  raw,  as  Dr.  Kirtland  indicates,  as  a 
dessert,  or  formed  into  an  excellent  sweetmeat  and  jelly. 

Of  the  fruit  of  the  Puri^le  Guava,  to  which  ours  is  so  closely  related,  Lindley  remarks  : 
"  The  excellent  flavor  of  its  fruit,  which  is  very  like  strawberries  and  cream,  is  far  superior 
to  either  P.  pyriferum,  pomiferum,  or  j^olycarpon."  Mr.  Sabine  remarks  of  the  fruit  of  this 
species,  that  "  it  is  juicy,  of  consistence  much  like  that  of  a  strawberry,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance  in  flavor." 

Whether  the  Florida  species  may  become  valuable  when  cultivated,  is  uncertain,  but,  in  a 
genus  so  generally  interesting  for  their  fruit,  says  Nuttall,  the  "  experiment  is  worth  making." 

The  Guava  will  now  be  sought  as  a  useful  ornament,  like  the  Eugenia  ugni,  for  its  beauty 
and  its  fruit. 

We  possess,  too,  in  Florida,  a  Eugenia,  the  dichotoma  or  fragrans,  an  elegant  and  fragi-ant 
species  not  yet  introduced.  This  genus  was  named  in  honor  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  was  an  encourager  of  botany,  and  possessed  a  botanic  garden. 


The  origin  of  Cuba  Bast  is  at  length  discovered.     The  substance  known  itnder  this  name 
has  now  become  familiar  to  gardeners,  in  consequence  of  its  general  substitution  for  Russian 
ng  in  tying  up  plants ;  but  nobody  could  make  out  what  tree  produced  it.     In 
inquiry  directed  to  quarters  where  information  on  such  points  might  have  been  expec 
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to  exist.  Sir  William  Hooker,  by  diligent  iuquiriea,  has  asoertained  that  it  is  produced  by 
a  \Vost  Indian  tree,  described,  years  ago,  by  Swartz  under  the  name  of  Hibiscus  elatus,  and 
which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  common  Jlihisciis  liliaceous.  A  full 
account  of  the  discovery  is  given  in  the  new  number  of  the  Jonnial  <»/'  liotatii/,  from  infor- 
mation collected  from  Mr.  II.  Christy,  Mr.  Scharfenberg,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  tbe  Sui)eriutend('nt 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Jamaica.  There  is,  therefore,  some  hope  that  this  useful  material 
may  now  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  it  bears  at  present. 

Firewood. — Firewood  is  becoming  scarce  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  enormous  con- 
sumption of  it  by  railroads  is  fast  exterminating  the  forests  of  our  country.  Two  years 
ago,  the  price  of  cord-wood  at  Sodus  Bay,  N.  Y.,  was  $1  50  per  cord  ;  this  year,  Canadians 
from  Toronto  came  over  and  purchased  all  that  could  be  furnished  for  .§2  50  per  cord. 

It  will  soon  bo  worth  while  for  our  cultivators  to  turn  their  attention  to  raising  trees 
expressly  for  the  supply  of  many  of  our  towns  with  liVewood.  At  present,  wood  is  worth 
prices  averaging  .§5  per  cord,  in  Philadelphia.  An  acre  planted  with  cherry — excellent  fire- 
wood, and  a  very  rapid  growing  tree — would  be  worth,  at  a  rough  estimate,  S200  in  ten  years. 
As  there  are  many  tracts  of  land  utterly  useless  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  well  to 
consider  whether  this  sum  per  acre,  without  any  labor,  is  not  worth  waiting  for  ?     P. 


Gossip. — In  a  quaint  old  book  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  will  be  found  the  following  description 
of  Philadelpliia  when  it  was  a  mere  village :  "  In  the  said  city  are  several  good  schools  for 
youth,  for  the  attainment  of  arts  and  sciences — also  reading  and  writing.  Here  is  to  be 
had,  on  any  day  of  the  week,  cakes,  tarts,  and  pies ;  we  have  also  several  cook-shops,  both 
roasting  and  boiling,  as  in  the  city  of  London  :  happy  blessings,  for  whicli  we  owe  the  high- 
est gratitude  to  our  plentiful  Provider,  the  great  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  Let  us 
describe  this  great  city  as  it  now  is :  In  the  said  city  are  several  small  squares  of  ground 
called  "public  squares,"  for  youth  and  gray  squirrels — also  for  the  entertainment  of  jump- 
ing the  rope.  Here  is  to  be  had,  on  every  day  in  the  week,  except  in  winter,  when  they  are 
shut  up,  air  a  little  purer  only  than  in  the  streets,  and  the  sight  of  a  deer,  which  gores  you 
without  charge.  We  have  also  belonging  to  the  town  a  fine  site  for  a  park,  both  for  land 
and  water,  not  improved  as  in  the  city  of  London.  Happy  blessings,  for  which  we  are  called 
upon  for  the  highest  gratitude  to  the  great  Councils  who  have  taken  us  all  in.— — India- 
rubber,  now  so  abundant,  was  thus  noticed  in  the  Montldij  lievietv,  in  1772 :  "  Our  readers, 
perhaps,  who  employ  themselves  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will  bo  pleased  with  a  transcript 
of  the  following  advertisement :  '  I  have  seen,'  says  Dr.  Priestley,  '  a  substance  excellently 
adapted  to  wiping  from  paper  the  marks  of  a  black  lead  pencil.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of 
singular  use  to  those  who  practise  drawing.  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Naime,  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  sells  a  cubical  piece,  of  about  half  an  inch, 
for  three  shillings,  and  he  says  it  will  last  for  several  years.'  " Chinese  proverbs  some- 
times contain  much  jjith,  as  for  instance:  "Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before  his 
own  door,  and  not  busy  himself  about  the  frost  on  his  neighbors'  tiles."  Another:  "The 
ripest  fruit  will  not  fall  into  your  mouth."     And  again  :  "  Dig  a  well  before  you  are  thirsty." 

A  monster  pumpkin  was  raised,  last  season,  in  England — a  "Citronille,"  measuring 

seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighing  150  pounds  ;  previously,  one  of  the  weight  of  212 
had  astonished  the  gazers.  As  these  valuable  articles  do  not  keep  well  after  having  been 
cut  open,  smaller  kinds  are  greatly  preferable.  The  French  make  great  use  of  these,  par- 
ticularly the  Yellow  Poitron  and  the  Brazilian  Sugar  Gourd.  A  larger  weight  of  wholesome 
winter  food,  both  for  man  and  his  cattle,  can  hardly  be  obtained  from  the  same  space  of 
ground  than  from  these  articles ;  the  tender  extremities  of  the  shoots  form  the  best  spinach 
known,  though  they  are  little  employed  in  this  way  in  America. The  Truffle  is  now  said. 


by  a  French  writer,  to  be  produced  by  the  "truffle  fly,"  which  stings  the  root  of  the  oak 
trees,  and  produces  the  truflle  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gall  insect  produces  the  gall-nut ; 
and  a  Mr.  Ravel,  of  Switzerland,  asserts  that  he  can  supply  the  larvae  of  the  insect ;  adding 
that  each  species  of  truffle  has  its  own  kind  of  oak  and  its  own  truffle  fly.  We  wish  some 
of  our  insects  would  produce  something  as  good.     But  Dr.  Lindley  poses  the  Frenchman 

by  asserting  that  truffles  are  propagated  by  spawn  in  the  same  way  as  mushrooms, The 

Pampas  Grass  continues  to  receive  attention  abroad,  and  we  have  a  specimen  coming  on 
favorably.     On  stems  nine  feet  high,  it  produces  noble  panicles  of  flowers  ;  one,  in  England, 

had  eighteen  panicles,  and,  when  it  spreads,  it  will  be  a  fine  ornament  for  a  lawn. 

There  are  annually  manufactured  in  the  United  States  2,160,000  shovels,  or  about  six  hun- 
dred dozen  per  day.  They  are  made  entirely  in  this  country  ;  about  one-third  the  number 
in  Massachusetts,  the  rest  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities.  As  the  shovel  is 
one  of  the  civilizers  of  the  world,  the  annual  demand  for  that  useful  article  shows  how 
much  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  contributing,  by  their  labor,  towards  improving 

the  social  condition  of  mankind. A  new  number  (the  third)  of  Dr.  Hooker's  beautiful 

Flora  of  Tasmania  has  been  issued.  The  plates  consist  wholly  of  composites  ;  the  letter- 
press extends  into  Ericacete. Pinus  Austriaca  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  plant  for  mov- 
ing ;  they  may  be  ti'ausferred  without  much  risk,  nine  or  ten  feet  high. The  solution 

of  gum  shellac  in  alcohol,  which  gardeners  employ  for  covering  cuts  and  wounds  in  trees, 
has  been  used  with  success,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as  a  cement  to  the  loose  crumbling 
parts  of  old  monuments,  so  that  the  ancient  form  and  appearance  are  permanently  preserved. 
If  melted  white  wax  is  carefully  run  upon  marble  for  the  open  air,  it  will  preserve  it  for  an 

indefinite  period,  the  wax  being  highly  indestructible. Though  the  name  of  Sir  Jauisetjee 

Jejeebhoy  sounds  very  outlandish,  it  belongs  to  a  princely  minded  Parsee  in  India,  who  has 
just  given  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  establish  a  school  of  design  in  Bombay.  One  of  oiir  Phila- 
delphia merchants  rejoices  in  a  correspondent  thence  who  has  the  name  of  Pah-Butty- 

Bassy-Baboo,  and  a  very  rich  Baboo  he  is. Two  most  important  points  are  now  attracting 

the  attention  of  practical  people — steam  culture,  and  drying  of  grain  in  bulk  as  soon  as 
gathered;  both  promise  immense  advantages,  amounting  to  a  "revolution." A  great  de- 
posit of  copper  has  been  opened,  by  an  earthquake,  in  New  Zealand.  A  region  of  about  4,600 
square  miles  was  raised  in  some  places  one  foot,  and,  in  others,  much  more.  A  chain  of  ancient 
rocks  was  upheaved  vertically,  and  now  forms  a  clifi'  nine  feet  high,  which  can  be  followed 

for  ninety  miles,  exhibiting  the  veins  of  copper. A  new  process  for  extracting  sugar  from 

all  kinds  of  vegetables,  has  been  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  it  is  the 
discovery  of  M.  Maurice,  that  sugar  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  water  undergoes  a  change 
known  to  chemists,  which  prevents  its  crystallization.  A  beet-root,  dug  up  and  stowed 
away,  is  a  cone  of  cold  water,  and  the  longer  it  lies  the  more  is  the  sugar  diminished,  keeping 
it  under  shelter  making  no  difference  ;  and  the  same  with  sugar-cane.  The  remedy  is  to 
crush  out  the  juice  at  once,  discharge  it  into  large  cisterns,  and  throw  in  a  quantity  of  lime 
whereby  a  saccharate  of  lime  is  formed  which  will  keep  a  whole  year,  and  an  immense 
increase  of  sugar  over  the  old  processes  is  the  result. At  Wilton  Park,  the  place  men- 
tioned by  Emerson,  in  his  English  Traits,  so  handsomely,  there  are  some  remarkable  Cedars 
of  Lebanon — one,  the  bole  of  which  measures  twenty-three  and  one-half  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  fine  head  in  proportion  ;  there  are  also  several  others  nearly  equally  large. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  South  American  Orchids  grown  in  a  high  tem- 
perature, would  be  surprised  to  see  the  luxuriance  of  these  plants  here ;  they  stand  in 
vineries  in  which  are  a  quantity  of  grapes  :  consequently,  they  are  exposed  to  currents  of 

air  both  day  and  night. Alfred  Delvan  has  written  some  curious  articles  on  the  trees  of 

He  states  that  the  climate  of  that  city  has  been  unfavorably  modified  sine 
notion  of  the  woods  and  forests.     But  his  most  novel  speculation  asserts  that 
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rtKinirpB  poetry  and  health  to  contrast  with  his  physical  anfl  moral  destitntion;  he  lives 
l)ottf>r  in  the  open  air  than  in  hadly  vontilntod  lionses  ;  he  lives  lonirer  in  the  conutry  than 
in  towns  ;  terrestrial  macnctisni  acts  more  directly  and  more  prolitahlyon  the  ])easant  tlian 
on  the  citizen,  hocause  the  latter  walks  on  stone  pavement,  which  is  an  isolator,  whel-eas 
the  peasant  walks  with  bare  feet  on  the  humus  (the  eartli),  his  mother  and  his  nurse,  lie 
forgets,  perhaps,  that  the  modern  Parisian  walks  almost  as  much  on  as]ihalto  as  on  stone 

pavements. The  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  and,  indeed,  all  other  species,  are  extremely  acrid 

in  all  their  jiarts.  It  causes,  when  applied  externally,  or  introduced  into  the  stomacli,  all 
the  effects  of  acrid  and  corrosive  substances,  as  violent  inflammation,  and  a  stuitefyim? 

action  on  the  nervous  system. A  correspondent  descrilies  the  park  at  Hampton  Court 

humorously  thus  :  "The  'park'  at  Hampton  Court  was  first  laid  out,  like  the  garden,  in  Hk- 
Dutch  style,  and  there  are  still  long  avenues  with  double-planted  rows  of  trees  on  oaili 
side,  radiating  off  from  the  front  of  the  palace  like  a  pair  of  tongs  with  more  legs  than  a 
pair,  with  level  green  Inward  between  them.  A  few  scores  of  highland  '  stnrks,'  alias  Scotch 
bullocks,  and  some  hundreds  of  fallow  deer,  graze  here  at  ease  and  comfort,  and  shade  and 
shelter  themselves  in  the  avenues."  He  says  strawberries  are  forced  there  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  they  are  gathered  by  the  bushel  for  routes  and  public  breakfasts. All  forcing, 

it  will  be  found,  is  up-hill  work  before  the  days  have  begun  to  lengthen. It  is  not  at  all 

uncommon,  in  old  places,  to  find  magnificent  trees  so  situated,  that,  instead  of  being  objects 
of  beauty  and  interest,  they  are  just  the  reverse — objects  of  regret.  We  once  saw  a  splen- 
did Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  trunk  of  whicli  measured  upwards  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  grow- 
ing so  close  to  the  front  door  of  the  edifice  as  to  lash  the  windows  with  its  branches.  This, 
though  exceedingly  annoying,  no  doubt  still  remains  a  mark  of  censure  upon  the  hand 
that  planted  it.  Had  this  tree  been  judiciously  placed  some  thirty  yards  from  the  building, 
instead  of  being  offensively  troublesome,  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting,  and  the 

admiration  of  every  one. Attention  is  largely  attracted  to  a  new  disinfecting  powder, 

invented  by  a  Mr.  McDougall,  the  composition  of  which  is  yet  a  secret.  Farm-yard  manure, 
in  the  worst  stage  of  noisomeness,  was  turned  over  in  presence  of  a  great  many  observers, 
and  the  odor  disappeared  almost  instantaneously  on  the  application  of  a  slight  sprinkling 

of  the  powder. It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  cajepat  oil  of  India  is  obtained  from 

trees  very  similar  to  the  common  Melaleucas,  and  that  even  from  the  leaves  of  the  Euca- 
lypti an  oil  can  be  obtained  of  equal  utility.  The  sandarac  gum,  exuding  from  the  Callitris, 
or  pine-tree  of  Victoria,  is  now  collected  in  the  greatest  abundance.     An  Australian  manna 

is  being  introduced  into  commerce,  but  is  of  inferior  quality  to  the  Ornus  manna. All 

the  gutta  percha-trees  of  Singapore  have  been  destroyed,  to  procure  the  gum  of  commerce, 
and  exi)lorers  are  in  search  of  new  localities  ;  there  is  said  to  be  five  sorts  of  the  gum,  pro- 
duced hy  different  trees. The  death  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh, 

is  considered,  by  his  fellow-laborers  in  science,  as  a  national  calamity.  By  the  time  he  was 
seven  years  of  age,  he  had  foi-med  a  small,  though  tolerably  well-arranged  museum  of  his 

own,  and,  from  that  early  age,  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history. It 

is  a  most  dangerous  experiment  to  write  about  things  without  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
them.  When  Oliver  Goldsmith,  genius  as  he  was,  tried  his  hand  at  a  Uistonj  of  Animated 
Nature — and  a  very  delightful  book  he  made  of  it — he  knew  so  little  of  the  chief  subject 
of  his  chapters  (that  of  (quadrupeds),  that  he  described  the  cow  as  casting  her  horns  an- 
nually.    There  is  no  information  which  passes  more  speedily  and  thoroughly  away  from 

the  memory  than  that  of  natural  history,  if  it  be  learned  from  books  only. Genial  Dr. 

Darlington,  who,  to  extraordinary  botanical  acquirements,  adds  the  bonhommie  of  an  agreeable 
man,  in  his  Flora  Cestrica,  or  Botany  of  Chester  Counti/,  Penn.,  allows  the  student  the  benefit 
of  his  extensive  reading,  and  enlivens  the  details  of  the  science  by  an  occasional  quaint 
remark  or  quotation.     We  cannot  do  better  than  to  close  our  "  Gossip"  to-day  with  the 
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following,  taken  from  that  reliable  and  able  book.  The  doctor  has  described  the  Staghorn 
Sumac  (Rhus  typhinci)  all  in  botanical  correctness,  when  he  breaks  ont  with  the  following 
observation  :  "  The  fine  purj)le  clusters  of  fruit,  on  the  fertile  plant,  render  it  quite  an  orna- 
mental little  tree  ;  and,  when  planted  in  the  yards  and  public  squares  of  our  cities,  it  aifords 
an  almost  literal  exemplification  of  the  much  admired  Rhus  in  urbe  !"  Of  the  Naked-Stem 
Aralia,  he  says :  "  The  root  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sarsaparilla  of  the 
shops.  I  believe  both  the  original  and  the  substitute  to  be  rather  innocent  medicines — 
provided  the  disease  be  not  serioiis !"  The  author  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare  ; 
we  wish,  by  the  way,  some  one  would  collect  all  the  observations  of  the  poet  on  trees  and 
flowers.  The  doctor  has  made  a  good  beginning,  and  were  it  not  that  he  is  a  banker  him- 
self, the  observations  he  has  appended  to  Romeo's  remark  would  have  less  force.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  common  plantain  and  the  "  obs."  is  thus  put :  "  A  naturalized  foreigner — 
remarkable  for  accompanying  civilized  man  ;  growing  along  his  footpaths,  and  flourishing 
around  his  settlements.  The  leaves  are  a  convenient  and  popular  dressing  for  blisters  and 
other  sores — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  as  we  learn 
from  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act.  1,  Scene  2  :  '  Romeo.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for 
that.  Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ?  Romeo.  For  your  broken  shin.'  "  "  The  plantain  leaf," 
now  goes  on  the  doctor,  "  continued  in  vogue,  for  that  purpose,  from  the  Elizabethan  age 
down  to  our  own  times,  when  a  substitute  was  furnished  by  the  officious  empirics  who  under- 
took to  reform  and  regulate  our  national  currency!"  Who  would  expect  a  dissertation  on 
shin  plasters  in  a  severely  scientific  book  ?  And  who  is  there  that  is  not  pleased  with  the 
transition  from  the  grave  to  the  gay  ? 


Trees  as  Arches.— In  addition  to  our  illustrations  of  landscape  in  connection  with  tree 
planting,  there  is  a  very  simple  mode 
of  making  a  rapid  natural  arch  in  gar- 
den or  shrubbery  walks,  which  will  be 
appropriate  in  almost  any  scene.  The 
trees  must  be  adapted  by  the  character 
of  their  branching  limbs,  and  once 
established  at  proper  points,  the  limbs 
are  pruned  as  represented. 

Treated  in  this  way,  they  form  um- 
brageous bowers,  and  may  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  arches  over  walks  and  shady  retreats 
branches,  they  will  grow  freely  into  a 
compact  head.  Limes,  tilia,  are  suit- 
able for  such  treatment  as  well  as  beech, 
and  even  the  willows;  but  elms,  maples, 
and  most  free-growing  trees,  will  serve 
the  purpose,  and  become  permanent 
ornaments.  Individual  taste  in  the 
selection  and  trimming  of  these  arches, 
may  make  a  great  variety ;  some  might 
be  ornamented  with  Wistarias,  and 
other  blooming  vines. 


for,  having  lost  their  leading 


Lippixcott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World. — A  correspondent  from  Illinois,  last 
month,  said  :  "Maps  are  far  behind  the  age  so  far  as  they  have  a  reference  to  the  West, 
where  towns  spring  up  even  while  the  binder  is  putting  the  gilt  trimmings  upon  his  splindid     \ 
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larae  Rtlas."  Wo  remarked  that  map  publishers  are  continually  making  efforts  to  remedy 
this.  If  tlifi/  do  not  catch  up  always  with  tho  incessant  Iramp  of  progressint;  civilization, 
wo  must  call  in  tho  aid  of  the  Gazcltcer ;  if  our  friend  will  turn  to  Lij)pincott's  great  work, 
bv  Thomas  and  Ualdwin,  wo  think  he  will  say  that  not  only  havt-  the  proper  men  been 
placed  in  their  proper  jnisitions  as  publisher  and  editors,  but  that  they  have  jointly,  by 
the  aid  of  capital,  and  enterprise,  and  information,  enthusiasm,  and  perseverance,  produced 
a  work  that  may  challenge  tho  world  for  its  compeer.  It  is  a  most  portly  volume,  of  2,182 
closely  packed  pages,  every  one  filled  with  valuable, matter,  so  valuable  as  to  bo  an  indis- 
pensable work  of  reference  to  all  who  care  to  possess  accurate  knowledge,  whether  student 
or  merchant ;  so  m.any  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  great  book,  such  nume- 
rous sources  of  knowledge  have  been  ransacked  to  procure  the  materials,  and  such  indonii- 
table  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  contents,  that,  collectively,  it  exhibits  a  mass  of 
human  intelligence  that  it  is  difficult  to  api^reciate,  much  less  to  digest.  In  geography,  it  is 
what  Loudon's  Knci/clopa'dta  of  Plants  is  in  botany,  or  his  Arboretum  Britannicuin ;  it  is,  in 
short,  the  greatest  contribution  to  geography  we  have  ever  had.  Though  a  town  may  have 
sprung  up  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  information  regarding  neighboring  towns,  counties, 
and  States,  is  so  full  that  no  one  can  venture  on  making  that  an  objection  ;  but  it  is  here 
that  our  editors  are  so  correct ;  you  may  take  up  a  post-office  book,  and  find  an  account  of 
every  town  in  existence,  with  accurate  descrii^tious  of  even  the  number  of  its  blacksmith 
shops.  We  commend  this  work  no  less  to  our  correspondent  than  to  all  the  readers  of  this 
periodical. 


Taxodicm  sempeuvirens. — Our  European  readers,  and  those  of  our  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  may  have  noticed,  in  our  advertising  pages,  last  month,  an  opportunity  to  provide 
themselves  with  seeds  of  this  fine  Califoniian  tree.  North  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  doubtful 
of  its  hardiness.  It  is  time  its  character,  in  this  resj)ect,  was  more  generally  known.  What 
has  been  the  experience  of  our  friends  ? 


Washixgtonia  Gigantea. — We  are  assured  by  letters  from  California,  that  a  new  locality 
for  these  gigantic  trees  has  been  discovered,  and  thus  the  fears  of  the  public  lest  the  few 
known  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  most  extraordinary  tree  would  be  lost,  at  least  to  the 
view,  for  centuries,  are  needless. 

Dr.  Torrey  examined  critically  tho  circles  and  rings  in  a  complete  radius  of  a  Washing- 
tonia  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  found  they  were  1,120  in  number.  The  facts  showed 
that  the  tree  lacked  about  three  centuries  of  being  half  as  old  as  it  was  said  to  be.  Its  size 
is  rather  owing  to  its  continued  rapid  growth. 


A  Plan  of  the  New  York  Park,  prepared  by  our  correspondent,  A.  G.  Bauniann,  Landscape- 
Gardener,  of  that  city,  has  been  forwarded  for  our  inspection.  This  park  is  a  parallelopipedon 
of  hundreds  of  acres,  mostly  without  river  scenery,  but  Mr.  Baumann  has  made  much  of 
it,  and  interspersed  his  trees  and  ornaments  in  a  judicious  manner.  We  trust  his  plan  will 
receive  the  attention  it  merits. 


The  Schuylkill  Park. — Efforts  are  making  hero  to  redeem  our  character  by  creating  a 
park  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  by  purchasing  the  property  adjoining  Lemon  Hill,  and  uniting 
the  two — in  fact,  the  space  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  between  the  two  water- 
works belonging  to  Philadeliihia.  The  intention  is  to  purchase  the  new  property,  improve 
the  two  in  unison,  and  to  present  the  whole  in  a  finished  state  to  the  citizens  ;  a  noble 
enterprise,  indeed,  and  one  which  may  be  executed  for  four  months  interest  on  the  New  York 
investment.  Our  park  will  present  a  most  attractive  undulating  surface  of  110  acres,  and 
rdcred  on  one  entii-e  side  by  the  most  picturesque  of  rivers.     Shall  we  fail  ? 
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Answers  to  Cokrespondents. — (B.  W.)  Your  plant  is  Dictamnus,  an  ancient  name  of 
wliat  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  Origanum  dictamnus ;  Fraxinella,  in  allusion  to  the  similarity 
between  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  Fraxinus,  the  ash.  The  whole  plant,  especially  when 
gently  rubbed,  emits  an  odor  like  that  of  lemon-peel,  but,  when  bruised,  it  has  something 
of  a  balsamic  scent.  The  fine  scent  is  strongest  in  the  pedicles  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
covered  with  glands  of  a  rusty-red  color,  exuding  a  viscid  juice  or  resin  which  exhales  in 
vapor,  and,  in  a  dark  place,  may  be  seen  to  take  fire.  The  root  furnishes  an  opiate  and 
drastic. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  your  periodical  is  that  devoted  to  answering 
the  questions  of  correspondents.  Those  answers  are  often  useful  to  others  than  those  who 
make  the  inquiries.  Encouraged  by  your  success  in  assisting  other  inquirers,  and  acting 
on  the  principle  that  editors  are  presumed  to  know  eveiy thing,  I  will  propound  a  few  ques- 
tions on  subjects  on  which  I  desire  to  be  enlightened. 

I  have  in  my  yard  a  place  which  would  be  a  good  jDosition  for  a  large  and  showy  tree  ; 
but  it  was  formerly  the  cellar  of  a  house,  now  filled  up  with  the  stone,  and  sand,  and  lime- 
mortar,  which  were  thrown  into  it  when  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and  covered  over  with 
about  a  foot  deep  of  earth.  Now,  what  tree  would  thrive  there  ?  I  would  prefer  an  ever- 
green.    Would  the  Deodar  Cedar  do  ?  (1.) 

Should  larches  be  trimmed  up,  or  should  they  be  allowed  to  branch  from  the  ground  ?  (2. ) 

At  what  distances  should  Norway  spruces  and  hemlocks  be  planted  apart  ?  (3.) 

A  Subscriber. 

(1.)  The  larch  would  do  better  in  such  a  situation  than  any  other  tree.  It  would  suit 
the  Deodar  Cedar  very  well,  provided  you  are  in  a  region  where  it  is  hardy.  For  a  grape- 
vine, it  would  be  excellent. 

(2.)  If  you  grow  the  larches  for  the  sake  of  their  timber,  judicious  pruning  will  be  of 
service  to  them.  If  required  for  ornament,  we  would  not  "  trim"  them ;  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste  too  often  spoiled  by  observing  the  city  trimmers. 

(3.)  With  what  view  ?  If  for  a  hedge,  two  feet  and  a  half  apart  is  quite  near  enough  ; 
nearer,  they  starve  each  other. 

(W.  B.  M.)  The  seeds  sent  you  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  the  "Hand 
Plant,"  is  known  to  botanists  as  Cheirostemon  jjlatanoides,  and  grows  there  to  a  large  shade 
tree.  Its  English  name  is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  flower  buds,  which,  in  their  re- 
semblance to  the  human  hand,  are  remarkable.  If  you  do  succeed  in  raising  the  seed,  you 
will  find  no  gi-eenhouse  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  we  can  afibrd  you  no  encouragement 
in  the  hope  that  "  it  may  prove  hardy  here." 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  A  Washington  letter-writer  in  the  Traveller,  comparing 
the  Chinese  sugai'-cane  with  that  grown  in  our  Southern  States,  and  referring  to  the  mode 
of  propagating  the  latter  (by  cuttings),  says  :  "  In  the  case  of  all  plants  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, there  is  a  constant  deterioration  ;  so  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  the  growth  of 
cane  is  not  over  two-thirds  what  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  that  on  an  equally  fertile  soil." 
Is  this  principle  correct  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  become  of  our  quinces,  and  some  other  trees 
l)ropagated  mainly  by  cuttings  ?  R.  J.  B. 

The  principle  is  not  correct.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  so  by  some  physiologists, 
because  some  kinds  of  plants  were  showing  signs  of  decay  that  had  mostly  been  propagated 
that  way.  We  might  with  as  much  reason  say,  "  all  the  American  buttonwood  that  we 
have  seen  diseased  were  seedlings  ;  therefore  there  is  a  deterioration  in  all  plants  raised 
from  seeds."  Is  the  deterioration  noticed  in  western  districts  once  famous  for  their  wheat 
crops,  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  always  a  seed  crop  ?  We  sometimes  jump  at  conclusions 
when  it  would  be  safer  to  travel  slower. 

Ly^t — 
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Saint  CATUAniNKs,  C.  W.,  Dec.  15,  1856. 

Sik:  a  great  number  of  fniit-trees  have  been  destroyed  in  our  jiart  of  the  country,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  by  mice.  I  have  planted  an  orchard,  this  fall,  of  peach  and  ai)pk'-trees, 
and  find  the  niico  commencing  their  depredations.  Can  you  inform  me  of  a  remedy  ? 
And  also,  if  what  I  have  done  is  likely  to  prove  one,  viz :  smearing  the  stem,  with  tar  from 
gas-works,  from  the  ground  to  about  one  foot  up?     Is  the  gas  tar  au  injury  to  trees  .' 

Yours,  obediently,  James  Taylor. 

There  is  a  singular  difFerence  of  opinion  amongst  practical  men  as  to  whether  gas  tar 
does  or  does  not  injure  trees  applied  in  the  way  you  suggest.  We  have  applied  it  to  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  the  peach  and  api>le  borers,  smearing  the  stems  below,  and  two  inches 
above  the  ground,  achieving  our  object,  and  without  the  slightest  perceptible  injury  to  the 
tree.  Yet  we  know  cultivators  whose  opinions  and  statements  we  place  full  reliance  in, 
who  say  that  their  experiments  with  it  have  injured  their  trees.  It  is  an  excellent  means 
of  preserving  trees  from  mice,  and,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  tie  coarse  paper  or  leather  round 
the  stem,  and  tar  that.  Scatter,  besides,  as  our  friend — Alan  Corson — recommends,  a  few 
primings  under  the  trees.  They  will  eat  these  when  the  desperation  of  hunger  might 
otherwise,  perhaps,  encourage  them  to  brave  the  tar. 

(Bkevitas.)  We  are  afraid  we  hardly  comprehend  your  question.  A  "list  of  the  prin- 
cipal vegetables,  with  the  soil  and  manure  suited  to  each,"  would  go  far  to  exhaust  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  kitchen  gardening.  If  we  understand  your  want  correctly,  we  could  not 
do  better  than  recommend  you  to  procure  Buist's  Kitchen  Garden  Director)/.  You  will 
probably  succeed  very  well  with  your  melons — provided  you  do  not  get  them  too  weak  by 
keeping  them  too  long  in  your  hotbed,  or  too  far  from  the  glass. 


Catalogues,  Sec,  keceived, — A  Statement  of  Facts,  showing  the  Advantages  and  Profits  of 
Thorough  Drainage.  Albany,  New  York,  January,  1857.  A  most  important  topic,  ably 
illustrated,  and  distributed  gratis,  by  the  Albany,  New  York  Tile  Works. 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  and  Cultivator  Almanac  for  1857.  A  most  valuable  publication, 
and  illustrated  ;  full  of  information  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  Montreal,  1850. 
A  useful  and  enthusiastic  Society,  the  proofs  of  whose  ardent  labors  in  the  cause  of  science 
are  here  chronicled. 

Faii'-Mount  Park  Contributions.  A  pamphlet  giving  the  leading  views  of  the  gentlemen 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  noble  park  to  Philadelphia,  which  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens,  Green- 
house Plants,  &c.  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia.  By 
D.  Redmond.     An  excellent  collection,  and  the  catalogue  well  considered. 

Catalogue  Giineral  des  Vegetaux  Disponibles  dans  les  Pepinieres  de  E.  Defosse-Tliuillier, 
Orleans,  France.     A  French  priced  catalogue,  of  merit,  with  the  articles  reasonably  low. 

An  Address  before  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.  By 
John  B.  Biddle,  M.  D.     Too  short  by  one-half. 

Catalogue  of  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  for  sale  by  J.  R.  Ray,  No.  90  John  Street,  Sacra- 
mento, California.  This  is  a  large  list,  indeed,  and  though  we  notice  but  few  of  the  indi- 
genous trees  and  shrubs  of  California,  we  trust  Mr.  Ray  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  collect 
them,  and  thus  answer  the  many  calls  he  would  have  from  Eastern  nurserymen. 

Etablissement  llorticole  de  Pradel  Pere  et  Fils  Ainu.  A.  Montauban,  France.  Rosier?, 
Geraniums,  &c. 

Catalogues  of  the  Rose  Hill  Nursery,  Woodstock,  Vennont,  includes  fruit  and  flowers. 
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and  especially,  among  the  latter,  roses.  Mr.  Luther  Briggs,  proprietor.  Mr.  B.,  in  a  private 
letter,  thinks  his  climate,  with  the  thermometer  occasionally  as  low  as  250  below  zero,  an 
uncomfortable,  if  not  an  unfortiinate  one,  and  asks  for  infoi-mation  of  what  will  grow  in  such 
a  region.  In  the  last  December  number  he  will  find  valuable  hints,  in  a  letter  from  Canada, 
as  to  fruit ;  for  flowers  and  shrubs,  we  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  further  matter  for  his  con- 
sideration ;  here  we  also  have  much  to  contend  with,  but,  by  careful  experience,  we  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  what  suits  our  also  very  cold  latitiide  ;  it  often  happens,  how- 
ever, that  what  we  had  once  considered  "perfectly  hardy,"  is  "lost  to  our  hopes,"  thoiigh 
"  to  memory  dear." 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Bedding-oiit 
Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  W.,  T.,  and  E.  Smith,  at  the  Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
A  very  valuable  collection,  made  with  judgment  and  taste,  and  an  interesting  catalogue. 


ClXCONATI, 

Editor  HoRTicnLTtJEisT  :  Your  Western  readers  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  your  valuable  journal  of  the  splendid  country-seats  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  your  Eastern  cities.  They  would  be  still  better  pleased  if  you  could 
fiud  leisure  to  make  them  a  visit,  in  company  with  some  of  your  friends,  during  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  see  what  they  are  doing  out  here  for  the  cause  of  Jiorticulture  and  landscape- 
gardening.  They  can  promise  you  nothing  to  compete  with  their  Eastern  brethren  in  these 
beautiful  adornments  of  the  earth,  but  they  can  assure  you  of  a  hearty  welcome,  and  will 
be  happy  to  show  you  their  first  efforts  in  embellishing  their  grounds,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  and  shrubbery — all  of  which  are  as  yet  but  in  their  infancy  in  the  West. 

But  they  have  a  climate  and  soil,  and,  in  many  parts,  a  surface  admirably  adapted  to 
show  such  cultivation  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  display  the  skill  of  the  landscape- 
gardener.  Kentucky,  with  its  many  fine,  park-like,  grazing  farms,  is  especially  fitted  for 
such  improvements.  The  wealth  and  the  will  are  there,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  few 
tasteful  examples,  to  make  it  one  of  the  garden  regions  of  the  West. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  city  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  it  will  be  pursued  with 
much  spirit  and  taste.  The  Horticultural  Society  and  your  journal  have  done  much  to 
bring  this  about,  and  a  visit  from  you,  with  an  interchange  of  opinions,  would  do  more. 

ResT)ectfully,  B. 

[Inclination,  and  favorable  remembrances  of  some  of  the  fine  scenes  in  Kentucky,  would 
lead  us  to  such  an  excursion,  and  possibly  time  may  be  found,  in  May  next,  to  respond  to 
this  and  other  truly  kind  invitations  for  a  view  of  the  park-like  scenery  of  the  West.  We 
know  that  Kentucky  possesses  a  good  climate  and  great  natural  advantages  ;  that  grass 
grows  under  its  noble  trees ;  and  our  Parkomania  would  be  greatly  excited  by  revisiting 
scenes  now  almost  obscured  in  the  light  of  memories  not  lost,  but  dimmed  by  time.] 

TuE  Valoxia  Oak. — J.  Jay  Smith  :  In  Leroy's  sale  catalogue,  the  "  Valonia  Oak"  is  given 
as  the  common  name  of  the  Quercus  jEgilops,  and  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis  edition,  1813,  the 
French  name  of  that  species  is  given  from  Voijage  d'' Oliver  as  Chene  valain,  and  the  English 
name,  "the  great  prickly  cupped  Oak,  or  Velanida-tree."  The  description  of  the  species 
from  the  leaves  and  fruit  is  given  in  Hortus  Kewensis  from  Wildenow,  and  may  be  used  to 
djetermine  whether  the  acorn  from  the  Trojan  plain  is  the  fruit  of  the  Q.  ^gilojis,  which 
seems  probable,  especially  as  the  species  is  native  of  the  Levant. 

Respectfully  thy  friend,  Alax  W.  Corsox. 

I  expect  a  tree  of  that  species  in  the  spring  ;  very  possibly  to  add  to  the  many  introduced 
that  are  too  tender  for  our  climate.     I  believe  it  is  deciduous,  and  have  more  hope 
ness  than  of  any  evergreen  oak.  A.  W, 


(Lalfui);ir  of  (Opcralious. 

FEBRUARY. 
BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

VKOETAm.K  Gardkn. — Tlio  terms  "pubsoiling"  and  "troiicliing"  nre  frequently  mis\inder- 
stooil  as  referring  to  the  same  operation.  Subsoiling  implies  a  mere  stirring  or  loosening 
of  the  subsoil  ;  whereas,  trenching  means  a  reversion  of  the  surface  and  subsoil.  Hy  "sur- 
face soil,"  we  mean  the  top  six  or  ten  inches,  usually  cultivated  with  the  plough  or  spade. 
Trenching  is  the  most  permanently  useful  process,  as,  if  the  subsoil  is  ])oor,  it  is  thus  brouu'ht 
to  a  position  where  it  can  be  improved.  Keeping  the  good  soil  at  toji,  in  order  to  encoura^H 
tlie  roots  of  jdants  near  the  surface,  is  only  half  cultivation.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  assign 
a  limit  to  the  extension  of  roots  in  a  well  drained,  aerated,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  soil. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  vegetation  on  such  soils  continues  in  luxuriance  during  the 
dryest  and  most  iiarching  seasons.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  prominently  kept  in  view. 
Draining  is  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  in  culture.  Draining  tiles  are  now  easily 
procured,  and  if  your  ground  does  not  appear  wet,  and  you  dislike  the  word  "draining," 
call  them  air  tubes,  and  consider  your  object  to  be  underground  ventilation.  Trenching 
should  be  performed  in  the  autumn,  that  the  winter  frosts  may  pulverize  and  disintegrate 
the  newly  turned  up  soil.  It  will  seldom  be  found  so  pernicious  as  to  be  unproductive  after 
such  exposure,  although  subsoils  abounding  in  oxides  frei^uently  require  several  winters  to 
bring  tiiem  into  a  congenial  state  ;  but  such  are  exceptions. 

Fkcit-Trees. — An  evil  that  has  been  obsei-ved  to  follow  early  winter  pruning,  is  the  great 
evaporation  from  newly-cut  surfaces.  The  effect  will  be  noticed  in  the  complete  shrivelling 
of  the  terminal  buds  on  pruned  branches.  Pruning  is  frequently  deferred  till  spring,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  effects  just  noticed.  Evaporation,  in  such  cases,  may  be  prevented  hy 
covering  the  cut  surface  with  a  i)aint  of  gum  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  All  fruit  culti- 
vators should  be  provided  with  this  jjreparation,  for  the  covering  of  cut  surfaces,  and 
accidents  to  the  bark  of  trees. 

PiuwixG. — Never  cut  a  branch  until  you  can  see  a  satisfactory  reason  for  its  removal.  In 
thinning  the  branches  of  old  neglected  trees,  endeavor  to  do  it  regularly,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  well-balanced  head.  Young,  stunted  trees  should  be  pruned  well  back,  and  all  fruit  buds 
picked  out.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that  have  made  strong  growths  should  be  sparingly 
pruned,  and,  if  the  upright  centre  shoots  are  vigorous,  and  the  lower  side  branches  weak, 
the  latter  shoiild  l)e  pruned  close,  and  the  centre  shoots  reduced  in  vigor  by  pinching  the 
young  shoots  during  growth ;  pruning  them  severely  now,  will  only  increase  their  future 
vigor. 

Grapery. — It  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  making  of  grape-vine  borders  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  overdone.  Soil  that  will  produce  good  cabbages,  will  produce  good  crops  of 
grapes,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  aerited,  as  recommended  in  former  calendars. 

Greenhouse. — Continue  to  shift  into  layer  pots,  young  plants  of  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  iScc, 
and  repot  generally  all  plants  that  require  changing.  A  soil  composed  of  rotted  turfs  will 
answer  for  all  purposes;  use  it  without  sifting,  and  let  it  be  rather  dry  than  otherwise. 
Plants  that  have  hard,  matted  balls  of  roots,  should  have  the  fresh  soil  pressed  as  hard  as 
possible,  otherwise  the  water  will  pass  through  it  without  benefiting  the  plant;  many  plants 
die  for  want  of  attention  to  this  point.  The  pots  should  be  clean,  and  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  broken  pots  or  small  charcoal  put  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  Plants  that  are  put  in  large 
pots,  as  camellias  and  azaleas  that  have  attained  a  desirable  size,  and  are  likely  not  to  be 
disturbed  for  a  time,  are  all  the  better  for  having  two  or  three  long  strijis  of  charcoal  that 
will  reach  from  the  drainage  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  inserted  while  undergoing 
the  potting  operation.  This  will  prevent  solidity  in  the  soil,  and  insure  a  free  circulation 
of  water  and  air  to  the  roots.  To  i)revent  worms  and  insects  from  entering  into  the  soil 
through  the  drainage,  a  small  piece  of  perforated  zinc  may  be  placed  in  the  pot  before 
arranging  the  material  for  drainage. 

Flowek  Gardex  and  Pleasure  Grounds. — Where  the  weather  will  ]iei-mit,  much  may  be 
done  in  preparing  for  planting,  and  the  formation  of  lawns.  Holes  may  be  prepared  for 
trees,  and  ground  trenched  for  intended  lawns.  In  making  roads  and  walks,  do  not  dig 
out  deep  ditches,  and  fill  up  with  stone.  From  nine  inches  to  a  foot  will  be  sufficient  depth 
for  carriage  roads.  Break  the  stones  quite  fine  at  the  surface,  and  cover  lightly  with  gravel. 
Procure  gravel,  if  possible,  of  a  tenacious,  irony  nature,  that  will  consolidate  chemically. 
No  amount  of  mechanical  pressure  will  form  a  solid  road  of  gravel  or  sand,  at  least  fur 
carriage  use  ;  the  materials  must  be  of  a  binding  nature. 
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fan^stnp  in  Connection  toiti]  iru  llimting,  U0.  2. 

OTWITHSTANDING  Kent's  mistakes,  so  many 
country-seats  were  capable  of  great  improvement 
by  merely  clearing  away  redundant  formality,  the 
painter's  ideas  were  not  entirely  neglected,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, "  improvement  by  abstraction,"  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  became  the  vogue.  A  sweeping 
sentence  was  soon  pronounced  against  every  right 
ine  and  right  angle.  The  Dutch  and  Italian  designs 
quickly  disappeared.  The  venerable  avenues  were 
uprooted ;  the  airy  terrace,  with  its  verdant  slopes, 
were  levelled  with  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
all  the  nicely  clipped  hedges  and  arcades,  the  pyra- 
mids and  globes — all  were  banished  from  the  lawn 
and  gardens;  insulated  clumps  replaced  the  hedge-row  trees. 

The  regularity  of  the  old  style  was  recklessly  proscribed,  to  admit  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  new,  and  thousands  of  places  were  sacrificed.  Even  Sir  TJvedale 
Price  was  infected  with  the  mania,  and  ever  after  regretted  his  hasty  operations ; 
he  admitted  that  to  depart  from  the  old  style  by  introducing  the  irregularity  of 
the  new,  was  not  all  that  was  wanted  to  give  to  new  scenery  a  truly  natural 
character. 

Correct  grouping,  it  was  soon  found,  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  landscape- 
gardening.  Massive  plantings,  dissociated  from  groups  of  trees  and  bushes,  would 
appear  stiff",  heavy,  and  unnatural,  as  well  as  totally  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
painter.  In  associating  groups  with  masses,  the  best  and  most  natural  eQ"ect,  and 
that  which  gives  the  greatest  expression,  is  generally  attained  by  first  placing  the 
largest  group  or  cluster  in  advance,  and  pretty  near  to  a  projection  of  the  mass, 
and  smaller  ones  about  these.  Thus  the  depth  of  bay  in  the  mass  is  augmented, 
and  the  projection  increased.  A  few  small  groups  of  low-growing  trees,  placed 
in  the  bays  at  intervals,  make  the  depth  more  intricate,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  lessen  the  depth,  nor  to  fill  the  bay  too  much.  A  mass  of  trees  of  even 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  requires  several  smaller  groups  to  proceed  from  it  by  de- 
grees. A  broken,  loose  appearance,  producing  effective  light  and  shade,  would 
thus  be  attained  ;  the  mass  itself  ought  not  to  appear  one  dense  body,  but  should 
have  its  monotony  broken  by  parts  being  left  unplanted. 

We  shall  continue  some  brief  remarks  on  this  topic  in  a  future  number.  At 
present,  let  us  turn  to  our  illustrations,  and  continue  our  examination  of  groups. 
As  in  the  case  represented  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  so  is  the  wry  group  (Fig.  7)  highly 
improved  in  Fig.  8.  Again  ;  the  striking  transition  of  character  between  a  spruce 
or  a  larch  and  a  round-headed  tree  (Fig.  10),  is  improved  by  making  the  spiral 
tree  a  central  object  (Fig.  11).  An  eff'ective  and  balanced  group  may  be  made 
of  seven  or  eight  trees,  or  more,  if  two  of  them  be  placed  only  a  foot  or  two 
apart ;  a  third,  three  or  four  feet  further  off" ;  and  the  rest  at  various  distances — 
say  from  five  to  thirty  feet — the  taller  ones  appearing  midway,  similar  to  the  two 
larches  represented  at  Fig.  9  ;  but  if  one  or  two  tall  trees  appeared  on  one  side, 
this  balance  would  be  no  longer  maintained. 

A  group  of  Scotch  firs,  or  other  pines,  spruces,  or  evergreens,  of  any  kind, 
having  a  larch,  elm,  birch,  or  some  other  deciduous  tree,  on  one  side,  would  be 
objectionable;    but  place  these  judiciously  inside,  and  the  effect  will  be  good 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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Where  ttt-0  trees  only  are  planted  together,  they  should  inviiriulily  he  of  one  kind, 
or  so  nearly  allied  to  each  other  as  not  to  appear  very  dillVrent,  either  in  form  or 
color.  ,  Nothing,  in  the  association  of  trees,  can  be  more  defective  or  offensive  to 
the  sight  than  two  of  decidedly  opposite  characters.  The  ramified  arms  of  the 
sycamore  conld  never  l)e  made  to  blend  happily  with  the  delicate  birch  (Fig.  12), 
or  the  round-headed  lime  with  the  spruce  iir  (Fig.  lo). 


PARI  AX    WARE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  flowef-stand  iii 
Parian  ware,  is  one  of  the  many 
forms  into  which  this  elegant 
material  has  been  wrought.  The 
stand  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
windows  in  Chestnut  Street,  and 
our  artist  has  faithfully  copied  it. 
The  annexed  flower-vase  is  a 
specimen  of  Swiss  carving  in 
wood ;  the  delicate  imitative 
sculpture  which  it  exhibits,  is 
white,  and  reflects  credit  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artist.  These  sculptures  are  becoming  quite  the  vogue,  and 
it  would  not  do  for  a  work  devoted  to  rural  art,  to  neglect  entirely  such  rustic 
productions. 


INTERMEDIATE  NATIVE  FRUIT  REPORT. 


INTERMEDIATE   NATIVE   FRUIT   REPORT. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  on  Native  Fruits,  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  President  of  the  American  Pomolofj;ical  Society  its  first  Inter- 
mediate Report.  In  presenting  these  Reports,  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the 
labor  that  will  be  encountered,  and  the  responsibility  that  must  necessarily  be 
assumed.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  merits  of  a  new  fruit,  examined  for  the  first 
time,  is  no  easy  task.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  period  when  a  new  fruit  has  arrived  at  its  full  maturity.  But  as 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  its  not  being  examined  exactly  at  the  proper 
time,  its  excellence  will  be  more  likely  to  be  underrated  than  the  reverse.  On 
this  account,  many  varieties  have,  no  doubt,  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets  that  richly  deserved  a  more  enduring  existence.  The  XJwchlan  Pear 
is  an  instance  in  point.  On  its  first  presentation,  it  was  condemned  as  worthless 
by  an  able  and  intelligent  fruit  committee,  that  would  most  assuredly  have  regarded 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  greatest  excellence  had  it  been  examined  at  the  right  moment. 

Cata"v\t[ssa  Raspberry. — This  fine  new  ever-bearing  Raspberry  is  a  native  af 
Catawissa,  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  brought  into  notice  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Peirce,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  plant  that  had  withstood,  without 
protection,  the  unprecedented  and  intense  cold  of  last  winter,  was  examined  on 
the  Yth  of  September.  At  that  time  it  was  loaded  with  blossoms,  ripe  fruit,  and 
unripe  berries,  in  all  the  intermediate  stages. 

Size  of  Berry,  rather  large,  some  being  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Form,  roundish-oblate,  or,  more  correctly,  hemispherical.  Skin,  of  a  deep  crim- 
son color,  thickly  covered  with  bloom.  Flavor,  fully  equal  to  the  so-called,  but 
spurious,  Antwerp  Raspberry  of  the  Philadelphia  market.  Quality,  "very  good." 
This  variety  is  an  ever-bearer,  wonderfully  productive,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

TiTus  Peach. — This  fine  new  Peach  originated  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Titus,  No, 
G4  Ogden  Street  above 
Eleventh,  Philadelphia. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit 
were  exhibited  at  the 
annual  fair  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural 
Society,  in  1856. 

Size,  large,  2  and  9- 
16th  inches  in  length  by 
2  and  3-16ths  broad. 
Form,  roundish.  Skin, 
fair  yellow,  with  a  red 
cheek.  Cavity,  open. 
Stone,  deeply  cut,  1| 
inches  long,  \\  wide,  | 
thick — free.  Flesh,  yel- 
low, red  next  the  stone, 
juicy,  unadherent.  Fla- 
vor, luscious.  Quality, 
"best."  Maturity,  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of 
September.  Eaten  Sep- 
tember 29,  1856. 


Kehkcca  Grai'E. — This  Uclicious  new  Grape  is  an  accichnital  seedling,  that 
ppning  up  in  the  prnrdeu  of  Mr,  E.  M,  Pcake,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  and  has 
hccn  in  hcarin<;  for  the  hist  live  years.  Spocinions  were  sliown,  in  1856,  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  llortifultnral  Socicly — suhsi-cpienlly,  at  tlie 
recent  hiennial  nieetiii};  of  the  Aiiiericaii  I'oiiiolot^neal  Society,  and  at  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Fair,  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  descriljed,  and  its  history  given, 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  at  tlie  Rochester  Meeting.  Si)ecimeris  received 
since  that  time,  enable  us  to  give  a  still  more  complete  and  accurate  description. 

Bunch,  of  fair  size,  about  si.x  inches  in  length,  and  very  comi)act  in  form.  Jicrnj 
— Size,  full  medium,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  five-eighths  broad.  Form, 
neither  round  nor  oval,  but  obovatc.  Skin,  thin,  semi-diaphanous,  greenish  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  amber,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  white  bloom.  Flesh,  very 
juicy,  melting,  and  tender  in  texture  without  being  l)ulpy.  Flavor,  rich,  saccha- 
rine, and  vinous,  with  a  peculiar  luscious  aroma,  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
grape.  Seed,  small,  usually  two,  often  three  or  four,  and  rarely  five,  iu  each 
berry.  Quality,  "best."  Maturity,  middle  of  Sei)tembcr.  Leaf,  scarcely  of 
medium  size,  about  seven  inches  long,  and  seven  in  width,  very  deei)ly  lobed,  and 
coarsely  and  sharply  serrated;  upper  surface,  light  green,  and  slightly  rough  ; 
under  surface,  covered  with  a  thin,  whitish  down  ;  nerves,  prominent ;  petiole, 
rather  slender. 

The  sterling  merit  of  this  new  and  very  superior  native  variety,  will  cause  it  to 
be  rapidly  diifused  over  the  country. 

Wilmington  Grape. — This  new  native  Grape  was  shown,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tatnall,  of  Delaware,  at  the  United  States  Agricultural  Fair,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, iu  185G  ;  and,  from  the  investigations  of  Dr.  L.  P.  Bush,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  it  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  that  city. 

Bunch,  of  good  size,  4^  inches  long  by  3i  broad  ;  not  compact ;  sometimes 
shouldered.  Berry — Size,  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  by  eleven-sixteenths 
in  its  transverse  diameter.  Form,  round,  slightly  inclining  to  oval.  Skin,  yellow- 
ish green.  Flesh,  tender  in  texture,  and  not  pulpy.  Flavor,  saccharine  and 
pleasant.     Quality,  as  a  native  Grape,  "best."    Maturity,  last  of  September. 

This  variety  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation, 

Canadian  Chief  Grape. — A  remarkably  fine  bunch  of  this  Grape  was  received 
through  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist.  It  is  represented  to  be  a  hybridizecT 
seedling  that  originated  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  and  is  said  to  be  hardy  and 
very  productive,  the  vine  having  borne  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  clusters  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  ounces  each. 

Bunch,  very  large,  seven  inches  long  by  six  broad;  compact.  Berry — Size, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  by  five-eighths.  Forii,  round.  Skin,  green,  with  a  faint 
amber  tint.  Flesh,  tender.  Flavor,  pleasant,  but  subacid,  probably  from  being 
pulled  before  being  thoroughly  ripe,  as  the  seeds  were  evidently  somewhat  im- 
mature. Maturity — the  specimen  examined  was  received  in  November,  though 
no  information  was  given  in  reference  to  the  time  it  was  taken  from  the  vine. 

Any  grape  that  will  produce  such  large  bunches  in  the  open  air,  and  especially 
in  the  cold  climate  of  Canada,  must  be  desirable.  But  is  it  a  native  variety  ? 
Some  of  the  Committee  who  tliiidv  it  is  not,  regard  it  as  the  White  Sweetwater. 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  two  as  well  as  in 
the  size  and  character  of  the  bunch,  that  of  the  Canadian  Chief  being  large  and 
compact,  while  the  other  is  medium-sized,  and  oi)en  or  loose  in  its  structure. 

Archer  Grape. — This  is  an  accidental  seedling,  that  sprung  up,  five  or  six 
years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ellis  S.  Archer,  at  the  X.  W.  corner  of  Seven 
teenth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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Bunch,  rather  large,  five  inches  long  by  four  in  width.  Berry — Size,  full  raedinm, 
eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  by  eleven-sixteenths  broad.  Form,  round,  in- 
clining to  oval.  Skin,  greenish-white,  and,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  an  amber 
tint,  covered  with  a  dense  white  bloom.  Flesh,  not  pulpy,  juicy.  Flavor,  sweet 
and  pleasant.      Quality,  "very  good."     Maiuriiy,  eaten  on  the  5th  of  November. 

The  leaf  of  this  variety  presents  strong  indications  of  a  foreign  parentage  ; 
and  though,  from  this  circumstance  and  its  late  period  of  maturity,  it  may  not 
succeed  well  at  the  north,  yet  it  might  prove  valuable  in  a  southern  latitude. 

Meister  Apple. — Specimens  of  this  variety  were  received  from  Mr.  Charles 
Kessler,  of  Reading,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  believed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Berks  County. 

Size,  below  medium,  2^  inches 
long  by  2f  broad.  Form,  round- 
ish— conical.  Skin,  greenish- 
yellow,  striped  with  red,  with 
numerous  white  spots  contain- 
ing, sometimes,  a  russet  point  in 
the  centre,  and  many  russet  dots 
and  short  concentric  curvilinear 
lines  in  and  around  the  basin. 
Stem,  from  three-eighths  to  one- 
half  an  inch  long  by  one-eleventh 
thick,  inserted  in  a  wide,  mode- 
rately deep  cavity.  Calyx,  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  narrow,  shallow 
basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed, 
light  brown,  obovate,  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  three-sixteenths 
broad,  one-eighth  thick.  Flesh,  tender, 
"very  good."  Maturity, 
eaten  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Christiana  Apple, 
(R.  9,  T.  10).  — This 
beautiful  apple  origi- 
nated near  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  John  R. 
Brinckle,  and  fruited  in 
1855,  for  the  first  time. 

Size,  medium,  2f  inches 
in  length  by  three  in 
breadth.  Form,  round- 
ish, inclining  to  conical. 
Skin,  beautifully  striped 
and  mottled  with  carmine 
on  a  yellowish  ground. 
Stem,  one-half  an  inch 
long  by  one-eleventh 
thick,  inserted  in  a  deep, 
rather     narrow     cavity. 

hjx,   partially   closed,  Christiana  Apple 


Meister  Apple. 
Flavor,  sprightly  and  pleasant. 


Quality, 


:i9^ 
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set  in  a  deep,  moderately  wide,  jilaited  basin.  Cure,  small.  Seed,  brownish-gray, 
many  of  tliem  trianjrular,  one-third  of  an  inch  lono^,  three-sixteenths  broad,  one- 
ninth  thick,  Fles/i,  yellowish  while,  Gnc  tcxtnre,  juicy.  Flitvur,  pleasant,  delicate, 
spri.ditly,  vinous.  QuaUty,  "very  good."  Maturity,  jirobably  November ;  the 
specimen  examined  was  eaten  on  the  4th  of  December,  when  it  wus  overripe. 

Hitter  Pear. — Specimens  were  received  from  Mr.  Louis  Kitter,  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.     The  tree  from  whicli  they  were  obtained  was  purchased  in  the 

spring  of  1851,  for  tlie  Seckel,  from  an  agent  of 
!^lr.  John  Perkins,  of  ]\Ioorestowii,  Is'ew  Jersey; 
but,  instead  of  having  a  rounded  head,  it  is  pyra- 
midal in  its  growth. 

Size,  small,  If  inches  long  by  If  broad.  Form, 
obovate.  Skin,  greenish-yellow — a  good  deal 
russcted,  with,  occasionally,  a  faint  brown  cheek. 
Stem,  long.  If  inches  in  length  by  \  thick,  in- 
serted without  depression.  Calyx,  rather  large 
— set  in  a  shallow,  plaited  basin.  Core,  medium. 
Seed,  small,  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  three- 
sixteenths  wide,  one-eighth  thick.  Flesh,  fine 
texture,  melting,  and  buttery.  Flavor,  saccha- 
rine, with  the  full  Seckel  aroma.  Quality,  "  best." 
Maturity,  October  29. 

This  variety  may  prove  to  be  the  Seckel, 
although  it  appears  to  differ  from  it  in  the  length 
of  the  stem,  time  of  ripening,  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  tree.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these 
several  points  of  difference  may  be  merely  acci- 
dental departures  from  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Seckel,  without  being  permanent  character- 
istics. Should  this  not  be  the  case,  then  the 
Ritter  is  worthy  of  cultiTation,  chiefly  because 
Eitter  Pear.  it  will  prolong,  in  another  variety,  the  delicious 

Seckel  aroma. 
Davis  Pear. — Specimens  of  this  seedless  native  Pear  were  received  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Davis,  Haverford  Township,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania — six  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Westchester  Road.  They  were  produced  by  a  grafted 
tree  on  his  premises,  the  graft  having  been  taken,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Davis's  father,  from  a  seedling  on  the  farm  of  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Adam  Litzenberg, 
soon  after  which  the  original  tree  died. 

Size,  small.  If  inches  long  by  If  in  breadth.  Form,  rather  varialjle,  sometimes 
roundish,  usually  obtuse-pyriform,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  obscurely  pentangular. 
Skin,  much  russeted,  with  occasionally  marblings  of  greenish-yellow.  Stem, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-eighth  thick,  inserted  in  a  very  shallow 
cavity.  Calyx,  small,  partially  reflexed,  set  in  a  wide,  somewhat  irregular,  super- 
ficial basin.  Core,  medium,  solid,  being  entirely  devoid  of  seed  cavities.  Seed, 
not  abortive,  but  altogether  absent.  Flesh,  buttery,  gritty  around  the  core. 
Flavor,  slightly  aromatic,  and  somewhat  vinous.  Quality,  "good."  Maturity, 
last  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

This  seedless  variety,  though  much  smaller  than  the  Poire  sans  Pepins,  is  much 
superior  to  it  in  quality.  Were  it  not  for  the  grittiuess  near  the  core,  the  Davis 
would  be  rated  "  very  good."  And  even  with  this  objectionable  feature,  it  com- 
mands a  good  price  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 


Frankford  Pear.— Specimens  of  this  new  variety  were  received  from  Mr. 
Robert  Cornelius,  who  procured  them  from  a  grafted  tree  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 


Frankford,  Oct.  29. 


Frankford,  Nov.  14. 


Eli  Merkins,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Frankford,  Philadelphia.  The  seedling 
from  which  the  grafts  were  obtained,  Mr.  Merkins  found,  four  years  ago,  growing 
on  the  bank  of  Frankford  Creek,  near  the  bridge,  and  having  on  it  three  or  four 
pears.  The  following  year,  he  again  saw  it  in  fruit,  and  found  the  specimens  of 
so  good  a  quality,  that  he  determined  to  remove  the  tree  to  his  own  premises. 
This  he  accomplished  at  the  proper  season,  taking  the  precaution,  at  the  same 
time,  to  insert  several  grafts  from  it  into  a  large,  white  Doyenne  that  stood  on  his 
grounds.  The  original  tree  perished,  but,  fortunately,  the  grafts  succeeded,  and 
from  them  were  produced  the  specimens  examined  by  the  Committee. 

Size,  medium,  2;^  inches  long  by  2  and  5-16ths  broad.  Form,  roundish,  some- 
times inclining  to  pyriform,  not  unfrequently  obovate.  Skin,  yellow,  containing 
many  russet  dots,  especially  towards  the  crown,  and  having,  occasionally,  a  faint 
blush  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stem,  usually  about  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  long  by  one-sixth  thick,  sometimes  short,  thick,  and  fleshy,  at  its  termination  ; 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx,  medium,  open  ;  set  in  a  shallow,  moderately 
wide  basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed,  generally  abortive  ;  when  perfect  it  is  ovate, 
dark  brown,  an  angle  at  the  obtuse  end,  plump,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
one-fifth  wide,  one-seventh  thick.  Flesh,  fine  texture,  and  buttery.  Flavor,  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  with  a  delicious  aroma.      Quality,  "best."     Maturity,  November. 

This  new  native  Pear  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and,  as  soon  as  its  value  becomes 
known  to  the  pomological  community,  it  will  be  extensively  cultivated.  One 
specimen  was  examined  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  was  pronounced  "very  good." 
But,  on  the  14th  of  November,  when  it  attained  its  full  maturity,  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  placing  it  among  the  "best."  Its  original  locality,  in  Frankford, 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  "  Philadelphia"  Pear. 

Wilmington  Pear  (1847,  E.  1). — The  Wilmington  is  a  seedling  of  the  Passe 
Colmar,  raised  from  seed  planted  by  the  undersigned  in  1847,  and  grafted 
quince  in  1850.     This  grafted  tree  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1855,  and 
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Wilmington  Pear. 

[7 


Ontario  Pear. 


only  a  sinplo  sjicciincn,  wliich  wns 
eaten  on  the  2(J  of  October.  In 
185G,  it  matured  ten  Kpeciincns  ; 
the  first  was  eaten  on  the  9th  of 
September — the  last  during  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pouiolo- 
gical  Society  in  Kochcster.  The 
original  tree  has  not  yet  fruited. 

Size,  medium,  from  2  and  11- 
16th  inches  by  2^  to  2}  by  2  and 
5-lGths.  Form,  sometimes  ob- 
tuse-pyriforra,  somewhat  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  sometimes 
roundisli-ovate ;  which  of  these 
two  forms  will  ultimately  be  the 
normal  one,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined when  the  variety  has  fully 
established  its  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities. Skin,  cinnamon  rus- 
set, with  patches  of  greenish- 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and 
sometimes  faint  traces  of  carmine 
on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun, 
witli  occasionally  a  number  of 
black  dots,  encircled  by  a  car- 
mine margin.  Stem,  somewhat 
variable,  from  1^  inches  by  one- 
eighth  to  one  and  one-fourth  by 
one-sixth,  of  a  uniform,  cinnamon 
color,  curved  ;  inserted  obliquely 
in  a  small  cavity,  and,  in  some 
instances,  without  depression. 
Calyx,  medium,  with  short,  erect 
segments,  set  in  a  wide,  rather 
deep,  sometimes  slightly  furrowed 
basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed,d3ivk 
brown,  acuminate,  with  an  angle, 
at  the  obtuse  end,  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  three-sixteenths 
wide,  and  one-eighth  thick.  Flesh, 
fine  texture,  melting,  and  buttery. 
Flavor,  rich  and  saccharine,  with 
the  delicious  aroma  of  the  Passe 
Colmar.  Qnah'ii/,  "  hest.''^  Ma- 
turity, September.  Eaten,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1855. 

Ontario  Pear. — This  new  na- 
tive Pear  was  concisely  noticed  in 
our  Rochester  Report.  Since 
that  time,  other  specimens  have 
been  examined,  which  enables  the 
Committee  to  give  a  more  full 
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description  of  the  variety.  The  Ontario  is  a  seedling  of  the  Canandaigua.  It 
originated  at  Geneva,  Western  New  York,  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Washington. 

Size,  2|  inches  by  2  and  l-16th.  Form,  long,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform. 
Skin,  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  pale  green  dots,  which  become  russet  on 
the  shaded  side,  and  sometimes  carmine  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  solar  rays. 
Stem,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-tenth  thick,  inserted,  by  a  fleshy  termi- 
nation, in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx,  medium,  open,  set  in  a  wide,  shallow,  fur- 
rowed basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed,  light  brown,  long-ol)ovate,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  three-sixteenths  wide,  and  one-eighth  thick.  Flesh,  line  texture,  buttery. 
Flavor,  sugary  and  rich.    Quality,  "very  good."    Maturity,  last  of  September. 

Huntington  Pear. — Specimens  of  this  and  the  two  succeeding  varieties,  were 
exhibited  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Rochester,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Carpenter, 
of  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  and  were  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Native  Fruit 
Committee,  but  not  minutely  described.  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Society,  other 
specimens,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  have  been  received,  and  exam- 
ined, and  a  visit  to  the  original  trees  has  been  made  by  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

The  Huntington  was  found  growing  in  the  woods,  and,  while  small,  was  taken 
up  by  the  late  James  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  New  Rochelle,  and  planted  in  front  of 
his  residence.  The  tree  is  now  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  and  pyramidal  in  its 
growth.  Having  been  planted  in  a  shallow,  stony  piece  of  ground,  it  does  not 
appear  to  thrive  well,  although  it  produces  fruit  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Size,  rather  under  medium,  2  inches  long  by  2  and  5-16ths  broad.  Form, 
roundish-obovate,  broad  at  the  crown,  tapering  to  the  base,  sometimes  resembling 
in  appearance  the 
Vesouziere.  Skin, 
yellow,  with  a  num- 
ber of  russet  dots, 
andnotunfrequent- 
lyared cheek.  Steyn, 
from  five-eighths  to 
one  inch  long  by 
one-eighth  thick, 
inserted  in  a  mode- 
rately open  cavity, 
which  occasionally 
is  quite  wide  and 
shallow.  Calyx, 
rather  large,  set  in 
a  wide,  not  very 
deep  basin.  Core, 
medium.  Seed,  dark 
brown,  obovate, 
five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  long,  three- 
sixteenths  broad, 
one-eighth  thick. 
Flesh,  fine  texture, 
and  buttery.  Fla- 
vor, slightly  vinous, 
with  a  peculiar, 
delicate  aroma.      Quality, 


Huntincrton  Pear. 


Church  Pear. 


very  good."     Maturity,  middle  of  September. 
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Cnrucir  Peak. — I'hc  Cliurcli  Pear  is  believed  to  be  a  seedling;  raised  by  an  old 
]Iiiirwfiiot  settler  at  New  lloelielle.  The  ori^^iiial  tree  stands  uii  tlie  jireiniscs  of 
L.  i*.  Miller,  Escj.,  and  is  presumed  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  uld.  It  bears, 
annually,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  fruit,  is  uncomnnuily  healthy  and 
vi.u'orous,  having  no  decayed  limb  about  it,  and  spreads  its  lordly  head  over  three 
or  four  square  rods.  The  trunk,  two  feet  above  the  ground,  is  six  or  seven  feet 
in  circumference. 

Si:c,  medium,  2  aud  3-16th  inches  in  length  by  2  and  5-16lhs  in  breadth.  Form, 
short-turbinatc,  largest  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  both  ways,  ^/m,  greenish- 
yellow,  russeted  at  the  base  and  crown,  with  occasionally  russet  markings  on  other 
portions  of  the  exterior.  Ste/)i,  long,  from  1  to  If  inches  by  |  iu  thickness,  of  a 
cinnamon  color,  and  inserted  without  depression.  Calyx,  closed,  with  short  seg- 
ments, set  in  a  moderately  wide,  plaited  basin.  Cure,  medium.  Seed,  brown, 
ovate,  with  an  angle  at  the  obtuse  end,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  one-fifth  broad, 
one-eighth  thick.  Flesh,  of  line  texture,  and  buttery.  Flavor,  mild,  pleasant, 
and  sufQciently  saccharine.  Quality,  "very  good."  Maturity,  commences  ri|)en- 
iug  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September. 

Futui'e  observation  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  Clark  Pear,  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  Eerga- 
mot  of  Dr.  Blood- 
good,  of  Flushing, 
the  Sallaignac,  of 
Germantown,  and 
Carr's  Autumn 
Bergamot,  are 
synonymous  with 
the  Church  of  New 
Rochelle. 

Parsonage 
Pear.— The  Par- 
sonage is  also  be- 
lieved to  have  ori- 
ginated at  New 
Rochelle.  It  stands 
on  the  premises  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
M.  Morgan,  and 
is  a  constant  and 
abundant  bearer, 
of  from  ten  to 
twenty  bushels  an- 
nually. 

Size,  large,  3^ 
inches  in  length  by 
21  in  width.  Form, 
pyriform,  usually 
rounded  at  the 
base,  sometimes 
long-turbinatje. 
Skin,  yellow,  in- 
terspersed with  nu- 
Selleck  Pear.  merousrussetdots, 


a  good  deal  russeted  at  the  base,  and  russet  markings  at  the  crown.  Stem, 
five-eighths  to  six-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-sixth  thick,  inserted,  with 
little  or  no  depression,  by  sometimes  a  fleshy  termination.  Calyx,  medium  ;  seg- 
ments, short  and  stiff,  and  set  in  a  very  shallow,  slightly  plaited  basin.  Core, 
small.  Seed,  dark  brown,  acuminate,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  three-sixteenths 
wide,  one-eighth  thick.  Flesh,  somewhat  granular  in  texture,  and  buttery.  Flavor, 
vinous.  Quality,  "good" — at  least,  perhaps  "very  good."  Maturity,  last  of 
September. 

Selleck  Pear. — A  box  containing  fine  specimens  of  this  Pear  was  sent,  by 
Mr.  Albert  Bresec,  of  Hubbardton,  Yermont,  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  at  Rochester.  Having,  however,  been  accident- 
ally misplaced,  it  was  overlooked  till  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Society.  The 
specimens  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  original  one,  was  planted,  between  the  years  1818 
and  1825,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Columbus  Selleck,  Seedbury,  Yermont,  where  it  now 
stands. 

Size,  large,  sometimes  very  large,  usually  3|-  inches  long  by  2  and  ll-16ths  in 
width.  Form,  obovate-pyriform,  sometimes  roundish-obovate,  with  a  more  or  less 
distinct  neck,  and  uneven  surface.  Skin,  thick,  yellow,  with  many  large,  russet 
dots,  and  rarely  a  red  cheek.  Stem,  \\  inches  long  by  \  thick,  curved,  inserted 
somewhat  obliquely,  by  a  fleshy  termination,  into  a  slight  cavity,  which  is  some- 
times nearly  obsolete.  Calyx,  small,  segments  erect,  set  in  a  shallow,  contracted, 
plaited  basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed,  black.  Flesh,  rather  coarse  in  texture,  buttery. 
Flavor,  some  resemblance  to  that  ot  the  Bartlett,  but  more  saccharine.  Quality, 
"very  good."     Matiirity,  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

Watermelons. — The  "Mountain  Sweet"  Watermelon  has,  for  many  years,  been 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  market  variety  cultivated  in  the  Middle  States. 
Of  late,  however,  it  has  lost  some  of  the  qualities  that  recommended  it  so  highly  to 
favor.  This  deterioration  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  pollen  from 
inferior  kinds  gi'own  in  its  vicinity.  For  the  last  three  years,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  procuring,  from  the  South,  and  chiefly  from  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina,  seed  of  many  new  watermelons  of  high  repute,  and  disseminating  them. 
During  the  past  season,  fine  specimens  of  some  of  these  kinds  were  received,  and 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  ascertaining  their  merits  has  not  been  neglected. 
At  least  four  of  them  are  unquestionably  equal  in  quality  to  the  Mountain  Sweet 
when  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection;  these  are  the  Clarendon,  Souter,  Ravens- 
croft,  and  Bradford.  Another,  Odell's  Large  White,  though  not  equal,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  four  preceding,  will,  on  account  of  its  size  and  productiveness, 
become  a  desirable  and  profitable  variety  for  market  purposes. 

Clarendon  Watermelon. — This  fine  Watermelon  is  also  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Dark  Speckled.  It  originated  in  Clarendon  County,  South  Carolina, 
and,  when  pure,  may  at  all  times  be  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic markings  of  the  seed. 

Size,  large.  Form,  oblong.  Skin,  a  mottled  gray,  with  dark  green,  inter- 
rupted, longitudinal  stripes,  irregular  in  their  outline,  and  comjiosed  of  a  succes- 
sion of  peninsulas  and  isthmuses.  Rind,  thin,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch.  Seed, 
yellow,  with  a  Hack  stripe  extending  around  tlie  edge,  and  from  one  to  three  black 
spots  on  each  side,  the  form  and  number  corresponding  on  the  two  sides.  Flesh, 
scarlet  to  the  centre.     Flavor,  sugary  and  exquisite.      Quality,  "best." 

Souter  Watermelon. — This  fine  Watermelon  originated  in  Sumptcr  District, 
South  Carolina. 

Size,  large,  sometimes  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.     Form,  oblong,  occa 
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sioimlly  roundish.  Sli'n,  peculiarly  marked  villi  finely  reticulated  pray  islands, 
separated  by  i)alc  p:roen  straits,  and  having  irrcfrular,  dark  green,  longitudinal 
stripes,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  ape.x.  Hind,  thin,  altout  half  an  inch. 
Seed,  jiure  cream  white,  with  a  faint  russet  stripe  around  the  edge.  Flesh,  deep 
red  to  the  centre.  /Vat-or,  sugary  and  delicious.  Qualif t/,  "hcsV^  Productive- 
ness, said  to  be  unusuallt  great. 

Ravenscroft  Watkrmklon — This  valuable  Watermelon  originated  with  Col. 
A.  O.  Summer,  of  South  Carolina. 

Size,  large.  Form,  oblong.  »SZ-m,  dark  green,  faintly  striped  and  marked  with 
green  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  divided,  longitudinally,  Ijy  sutures,  from  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  two  inches  apart.  Hind,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Seed,  cream  color,  tipped  with  brown  at  the  eye,  and  having  a  brown  stripe  around 
the  edge.  Flesh,  fine  red,  commencing  abrujitly  at  the  rind,  and  extending  to  the 
centre.     Flavor,  delicious  and  sugary.      Qnaliti/,  "Ijest." 

l^RAPFORD  Watermelon. — The  Bradford  is  a  highly  prized  South  Carolina 
Watermelon. 

Size,  large.  Form,  oblong.  S/:in,  dark  green,  with  gray,  longitudinal  stripes 
mottled  and  reticulated  with  green.  Find,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Seed,  yellowish  white,  slightly  mottled,  and  with  a  yellowish-brown  stripe 
around  the  edge,  Flesh,  fine  red  to  the  centre.  Flavor,  fine  and  sugary.  Qualify/, 
"best." 

Odell's  Large  White  Watermelon This  immense  Watermelon  originated 

with  a  negro  man  on  the  property  of  Col.  A.  G.  Summer,  of  South  Carolina. 

Size,  very  large,  sometimes  weighing  sixty  pounds.  Form,  round.  Skin,  gray, 
with  fine  green  network  spread  over  its  uneven  surface.  Find,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Seed,  large,  grayish  black,  and  not  numerous.  Flesh, 
pale  red.  Flavor,  fine.  Quality,  "very  good."  Productiveness,  said  to  exceed 
that  of  most  other  kinds. 

The  large  size  and  long-keeping  quality,  after  being  separated  from  the  vine, 
will  recommend  this  variety — especially  for  the  market. 

W.  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.,  Cliairman. 


A   SHORT  ACCOUNT    OF   THE    LIFE   AND   WRITINGS 
OF   JOHN    CLAUDIUS   LOUDON. 

BY  HIS  WIDOW. 

(COXCLCDED  FROM  PAGE  64.) 

In  the  year  182T,  Mr.  Loudon  suggested  the  idea  of  planting  some  public  walk 
according  to  the  natural  system,  and  naming  the  trees  in  the  way  that  has  lately 
been  done  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  same  year,  the  first  notices  were  inserted 
of  horticultural  societies  offering  premiums  for  the  production  of  certain  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  fruits — a  plan  which  has  since  been  carried  to  a  very  great  extent. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  was  begun,  being  the  first 
work  of  its  kind;  and  this  work,  though  not  quite  so  successful  as  the  Gardener''s 
Mocjnzine,  was  very  popular,  and  has  had  numerous  imitators.  Towards  the  close 
of  this  year,  Mr.  Loudon  paid  another  visit  to  the  Continent,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion for  a  new  edition  of  the  Fncyclopcedia  of  Agricvlture.  After  traversing 
France,  he  proceeded  through  Strasburg  to  Munich  and  Stuttgard  ;  he  afterwards 
visited  Heidelberg  and  Carlsruhe,  and  returned  by  Metz  to  Paris,  and  thence  to 
England.  In  the  Gardenerh  Magazine  for  1828,  he 'began  to  give  an  account  of 
this  tour,  and  he  continued  it  through  several  of  the  succeeding  volumes,  inter- 
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spersing  the  descriptions  of  the  various  places  he  saw  with  a  mass  of  valuable 
reflections  on  various  subjects,  which  he  conceived  would  be  useful  to  gardeners, 
la  the  following  year,  1829,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  having  breathing  zones,  or 
unoccupied  spaces  half  a  mile  broad,  at  different  intervals  around  London  ;  and, 
in  the  next  article  to  this,  he  first  suggested  the  idea  of  making  use  of  the  manure 
now  carried  to  waste  by  the  common  sewers,  a  plan  whi%h  has  since  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  talented  persons.  Another  plan  suggested  by  him  about  this 
period,  was  for  establishing  national  schools,  or,  as  he  termed  them,  parochial 
institutions  for  education.  In  the  same  volume,  is  a  suggestion  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gardeners'  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased 
gardeners. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Loudon  formed  his  first  acquaintance  with  me.  My  father 
died  in  1824,  and  finding,  on  the  winding  up  of  his  aS"airs,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  something  for  my  support,  I  had  written  a  strange,  wild  novel, 
called  "The  Mummy,"  in  which  I  had  laid  the  scene  in  the  twenty-second  century, 
and  attempted  to  predict  the  state  of  improvement  to  which  this  country  might 
possibly  arrive.  Mr.  Loudon  chanced  to  see  the  review  of  this  book  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  and  as,  among  other  things,  I  had  mentioned  a  steam-plough,  it  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  procured  the  work  from  a  circulating  library.  He  read  it, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  published,  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine 
for  1828,  a  notice  of  it  under  the  head  of  "  Hints  for  Improvements  ;"  and  he  had 
from  that  time  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  author,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  a  man.  In  February,  1830,  Mr.  Loudon  chanced  to  mention  this 
wish  to  a  lady,  a  friend  of  his,  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  and  who 
immediately  invited  him  to  a  party,  where  she  promised  him  he  should  have  the 
wished-for  introduction.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  author  of  the  book  a  woman  ;  but  I  believe  that,  from  that  evening,  he  formed 
an  attachment  to  me,  and,  in  fact,  we  were  married  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
September. 

Immediately  after  our  marriage,  Mr.  Loudon  began  to  rewrite  the  Encydopcedia 
of  Gardening,  which  was  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1831.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  1830,  he  published  the  first  part  of  a  work,  in  atlas  folio,  entitled 
"  Illustrations  of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Garden  Architecture  ;"  but,  from  the 
very  expensive  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  limited  number  of  subscribers,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  discontinue  it,  and  it  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  third  part,  which 
appeared  in  1833.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  he  had  an  application  to 
lay  out  a  botanic  garden  at  Birmingham,  and  he  agreed  to  do  it  merely  on  the 
payment  of  his  expenses.  On  this  occasion  I  accompanied  him,  and  after  spend- 
ing about  six  weeks  in  Birmingham  (which,  though  it  is  my  native  town,  I  had 
not  seen  for  several  years),  we  made  a  tour  through  the  North  of  England,  visiting 
the  lakes  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  was  at  Chester  that  we  saw  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Paxton's  Horticidtural  Register,  the  first  rival  to  the  Gardeiier's 
3Iagazine,  which,  at  the  time  we  were  married,  produced  £750  a  year,  but  which 
gradually  decreased  from  the  appearance  of  the  Horticidtural  Register  till  the 
period  of  Mr.  Loudon's  death,  immediately  after  which  it  was  given  up. 

After  visiting  the  beautiful  scenery  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  we  passed 
through  Carlisle,  and  entered  Scotland  by  way  of  Longtown  and  Langholme.  It 
happened  that  there  was  a  fair  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  town  was  so  exceedingly 
full  that  they  not  only  could  not  give  us  a  bed,  but  we  could  not  even  find  a  place 
to  sit  down.  When  we  entered  Ayrshire,  the  county  to  which  Mr.  Loudon's  family 
ally  belonged,  he  was  received  with  public  dinners  at  Ayr  and  Kilmar 
blic  dinner  was  also  preparing  for  him  at  Glasgow  ;  but  while  we  were  stay 
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at  Crosslec  Cottntre,  near  Paisley,  the  residence  of  Ari'liil)al(l  "Woodhonsc,  Esq., 
one  (if  liis  most  Iiiu^hly  esteemed  friends,  he  received  a  letter  from  IJayswater,  iu- 
furniinir  him  of  the  severe  iUness  of  his  mother,  and  her  earnest  wish  to  see  him. 
Mr.  Loudon  was  warmly  attached  to  his  mother,  and  as,  nnfortiinatoly,  we  did  not 
receive  the  letter  till  late  at  nijjlit,  for  wc  had  been  dinincr  in  tlie  nei<rhljorhood, 
we  did  not  tro  to  bed,  biif  ])acl<ed  np  everything  so  as  to  lie  able  to  set  olT  with 
daylitrht  the  ne.\t  morning  for  Glasgow,  where  we  left  Mr.  lioudon's  man  with  the 
horse  and  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  by  coach,  thougli  we  could  only 
get  outside  jtlaces,  and  it  rained  ;  besides  which,  Mr.  Loudon  had  never  ridden  on 
the  outside  of  a  coach  since  his  knee  had  become  still",  and  he  could  not  ascend  the 
ladder  without  the  greatest  difhculty.  Nothing,  however,  could  stop  him  in  the 
performance  of  what  he  considered  his  duty,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  his  eagerness 
to  see  his  mother  overpowered  every  other  feeling.  It  was  also  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  pass  through  it  almost  without  stopping;  yet  such  was 
the  case,  as  we  found,  on  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  that  a  packet  was  just  about  to 
sail  for  London,  and  that  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  we  should  be  compelled 
to  wait  several  days.  We,  therefore,  hurried  down  to  the  pier,  and  finding  that 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  just  going  on  board,  we  hired  a  boat,  and  were,  luckily, 
in  time  to  save  our  passage.  We  had  a  very  quick  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Bays- 
water  about  half  an  hour  after  the  letter  we  had  sent  from  Glasgow  to  announce 
that  we  were  coming.  Mr.  Loudon's  mother  was  so  delighted  to  see  her  son, 
that  she  seemed  partially  to  revive ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  we  had  hopes  of  her 
recovery.  Nature,  however,  was  too  far  exhausted,  and  she  died  about  six  weeks 
after  our  return,  in  October,  1S3L 

In  1832,  Mr.  Loudon  commenced  his  Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture,  which  was  the  first  work  he  ever  published  on  his  own  account,  and 
in  which  I  was  his  sole  amanuensis,  though  he  had  several  draughtsmen.  The 
labor  that  attended  this  work  was  immense  ;  and  for  several  months  he  and  I  used 
to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  every  night,  never  having  more  than  four  hours'  sleep, 
and  drinking  strong  coffee  to  keep  ourselves  awake.  The  First  Additional  Supple- 
ment to  the  Hortus  Britunnictis  was  also  prepared  and  published  in  1832. 

The  great  success  of  the  Cottage  Architecture,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  all  Mr.  Loudon's  works,  tempted  him  to  publish  the  Arboretum 
Bntannicum  also  on  his  own  account.  lie  had  long  intended  to  write  a  work  on 
the  hardy  trees  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  did  not  contemplate  the  expenses  which 
he  should  incur  by  so  doing.  When,  however,  the  Arboretum  was  once  begun, 
he  found  it  was  impossible  to  compress  it  into  the  limits  originally  intended  ;  and, 
in  his  determination  to  make  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  involved  himself 
in  the  difficulties  which  hastened  his  death.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  labor 
attending  the  Arboretum,  which  was  published  in  monthly  numbers,  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  March,  1834,  began  the  Architectural  Magazine,  the  first  periodical  devoted 
exclusively  to  architecture,  though,  like  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Gardener''s  Magazine,  it  only  served  as  a  pioneer  to  clear  the  way  for  others,  which 
afterwards  followed  in  the  same  course  with  much  greater  success. 

From  the  year  1833  to  midsummer,  1838,  Mr.  Loudon  underwent  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions  both  of  mind  and  body.  Having  resolved  that  all  the 
drawings  of  trees  for  the  Arboretum  shonld  be  made  from  nature,  he  had  seven 
artists  constantly  employed,  and  he  was  frequently  in  the  open  air  with  them  from 
his  breakfast  at  seven  in  the  morning  till  he  came  home  to  dinner  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  having  remaiutd  the  whole  of  that  time  without  taking  the  slightest 
hment,  and  generally  without  even  sitting  down.     After  dinner,  he  resumed 
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the  literary  part  of  the  work,  and  continued  writing,  with  me  as  his  amanuensis, 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  constitution  was  naturally  very 
strong,  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  human  powers  to  bear,  for  any  lengthened 
period,  the  fatigue  he  underwent.  In  1838,  he  began  the  Snhurhan  Gardener, 
which  was  also  published  in  monthly  numbers,  so  that  he  had  five  monthly  works 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  three  monthly  works, 
besides  the  Arboretum,  were  as  much  as  his  health  would  permit  him  to  undertake 
the  management  of,  and  he  disposed  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  to  Mr. 
Charlesworth.  In  1838,  he  also  gave  up  the  Architectural  3Iagazine,  and  at  mid- 
summer, in  that  year,  he  finished  the  Arboretum  Britannicum.  He  was  now  in 
circumstances  that  would  have  discouraged  almost  any  person  but  himself.  His 
health  was  very  seriously  injured,  partly  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  liver  com- 
plaint, and  partly  by  an  enormous  swelling  in  his  right  knee,  which  some  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  in  London  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  disease  in 
the  bone.  In  addition  to  the  large  sums  in  ready  money  he  had  paid  to  the 
artists  and  other  persons  employed,  during  the  progress  of  the  Arboretum,  he 
found,  at  its  conclusion,  that  he  owed  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  printer,  the 
stationer,  and  the  wood  engraver,  who  had  been  employed  on  that  work.  His 
creditors,  however,  did  not  press  him  for  their  money,  but  gave  him  a  chance  of 
reaping  the  benefit  of  his  labors  at  some  future  time,  by  consenting  to  wait  till 
they  were  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  Arboretum  and  the  Cottage  Architecture,  upon 
condition  that  he  placed  these  works  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Longman,  to  hold 
for  the  creditors  till  the  debt  was  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  his  knee,  which  was  now  such  that  he  was  unable 
to  walk  without  assistance,  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  Arboretum  he 
arranged  and  published  his  Hortus  Lignosus  Londinerisis ;  and  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Suburban  Gardener,  which  was  finished  about  this  time,  he  informed  the 
public  that  he  intended  to  resume  his  profession  of  landscape-gardener,  and  that 
he  would  not  only  go  out,  but  give  advice  at  home,  on  any  plans  that  might  be 
sent  to  him.  To  us,  who  saw  the  state  of  his  health,  this  intimation  gave  the 
greatest  pain,  and  we  determined  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  his  exerting  himself.  Two  of  his  sisters  learned  wood  engraving, 
and  I,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  plants  and  gardens  during  the  eight 
years  I  had  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  began  to  write  books  on  those  subjects  my- 
self. In  the  mean  time,  he  grew  so  much  worse,  that  we  had  very  little  hope  of 
his  recovery,  till  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  William  Lawrence,  Esq., 
when  that  eminent  surgeon  took  a  different  view  of  the  case  from  what  had  been 
before  entertained,  and,  by  his  mode  of  treatment,  rapidly  restored  my  husband 
to  health. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Loudon  began  to  layout  W\q  Arboretum  so  nobly  presented  by  the 
late  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  to  the  town  of  Derby.  In  the  same  year,  he  published 
his  edition  of  Rppton,  and  his  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Hortxis  Britan- 
nicus.  In  1840,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  i\\Q~Gardener^s  Gazette,  which, 
however,  he  only  retained  about  twelve  months. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Loudon,  having  a  great  desire  to  examine  some  of  the  trees  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  order  to  identify  the  species  of  Crataegus,  went  to  Paris  ; 
and  as  his  health  was  beginning  again  to  decline,  I  went  with  him,  taking  with 
me  our  little  daughter  Agnes,  who  was  then  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  who, 
from  this  time,  was  always  the  companion  of  our  journeys.  We  went  by  way  of 
Brighton,  Dieppe,  and  Rouen,  to  Paris,  ascending  the  Seine,  and  we  remained  in 
France  about  two  months. 

'hen  Mr.  Loudon  left  Scotland  so  abruptly  in  1831,  he  promised  his  fr 


to  return  the  fdllowiiijr  year,  mid  iiuleeil,  fully  iiitemlod  to  ilo  so,  Ijut  vnrious  cir- 
cunisdiiices  ocfurreil  lo  |)reveiit  him,  iiud  it  was  not  till  1841  that  he  was  able  to 
fiillil  his  eu««:aj;euient.  In  the  sunuiier  of  that  year,  however,  soon  after  the  pub- 
lieation  i)f  the  Sitjyph/nciU  to  t/ie  /J/ici/rldjiuu/id  of  J'iaiits,  Mr.  L()n(h)n,  Agnes, 
and  myself,  went  from  London  to  Derby,  and,  after  s]»endin<i'  a  few  days  with  our 
kind  and  excellent  frientl,  Mr.  Strutt,  we  proceeded  through  Leetis  to  Manchester. 
It  rained  heavily  when  we  arrived  at  Leeds,  but,  Mr.  London  having  determined 
to  visit  the  Botanic  (iardeu,  we  went  there  in  a  most  awful  thunder-storm,  and  the 
whole  of  the  time  we  were  in  the  garden  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  We  were 
all  wet,  and  we  had  no  time  to  change  our  clothes,  as,  on  our  return  to  the  station, 
we  found  the  last  train  to  Manchester  ready  to  start,  and  Mr.  London  was  most 
anxious  to  proceed  thither  without  delay.  When  we  arrived  at  Manchester,  he 
was  far  from  well,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  next  morning,  though  it  still  rained 
heavily,  he  insisted  upon  going  to  the  Botanic  Garden.  Here  he  increased  his 
cold,  and  when  we  returned  to  the  inn,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  The  next 
morning,  however,  he  would  go  on  to  Liver[)ool,  and,  though  he  was  so  ill  there 
that  when  we  drove  to  the  Botanic  Garden  he  was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  coach, 
and  was  ol)liged  to  send  me  to  look  at  some  plants  he  wished  to  have  examined,  he 
would  sail  for  Scotland  that  night.  He  w'as  very  ill  during  the  voyage,  and  when 
we  landed  at  Greenock  he  was  in  a  high  fever,  lie  persisted,  however,  in  going 
by  the  railway  to  Paisley,  and  thence  to  Croslee  Cottage,  where  we  had  promised 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  our  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodhouse.  When  we 
arrived  there,  he  was  obliged  instantly  to  go  to  bed.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  who 
pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  bilious  fever,  and  for  some  time  his  life  appeared 
in  great  danger. 

It  was  six  weeks  before  he  could  leave  his  bed;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
sit  up  he  became  anxious  to  resume  his  labors,  and  taking  leave  of  our  kind  friends, 
we  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  South  of  Scotland,  visiting  every  garden  of  con- 
sequence on  our  route,  and  making  notes  of  all  we  saw.  Notwithstanding  all  he 
had  suffered  during  his  severe  illness,  and  the  state  of  weakness  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  he  exerted  himself  to  see  everything  ;  and  he  was  never  deterred,  either 
by  fatigue  or  wet  weather,  from  visiting  every  garden  that  he  heard  contained  any- 
thing interesting.  After  travelling  about  a  fortnight  we  reached  Edinburgh,  but 
Mr.  Loudon  only  stayed  one  night ;  and,  leaving  Agnes  and  me  there,  he  proceeded 
on  the  13th  of  August  alone  to  Glasgow,  on  liis  road  to  Stranraer,  where  he  was 
going  to  lay  out  the  grounds  at  Castle  Kennedy,  for  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

On  the  1st  of  September  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  which  of  course  he  found 
greatly  changed  since  he  had  resided  there  thirty-seven  years  before ;  and,  for  the 
next  fortnight,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  showing  me  the  places  he  had  known  when 
a  boy.  On  the  13th  of  September,  having  hired  a  carriage  at  Edinburgh,  we  set 
out  on  our  return  home  by  land,  and,  at  Newcastle,  we  spent  two  or  three  days 
with  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sopwith. 

In  December,  1841,  a))pcared  the  first  number  of  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  the  work  consisting  of  ten  monthly  numbers.  The  abridgment  of  the 
Hortus  Liynosus  Londinensis  was  published  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Encyclopccdia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  in  May,  1842,  appeared  the  Errst  Addi- 
tio7ial  Supplement  to  the  EncycJopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  enumerated,  Mr.  Loudon  contributed 
to  several  others,  such  as  the  Encijclopcedia  of  Doitiestic  Economy,  and  Brande's 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  He  also  wrote  the  article  "  Planting" 
for  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 

^arly  in  March,  1842,  he  had  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 


his  recovery,  we  went  down  to  Brighton  for  some  weeks.  We  afterwards  made 
a  tour  tbrougli  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and  part  of  Cornwall,  and,  on  our 
return  to  Exeter,  Mr.  Loudon  went  to  Barnstaple,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
he  was  about  to  lay  out  some  grounds  for  Lord  Clinton,  sending  Agnes  and  my- 
self back  to  London.  When  he  returned  home,  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  slight 
cough,  but,  as  it  was  trifling,  it  did  not  make  me  uneasy,  particularly  as  his  spirits 
were  good.  He  now  finished  his  Suburban  Ilorticulturist,  which  had  been  begun 
two  years  before,  but  had  been  stopped  on  account  of  his  illness  in  Scotland  ;  this 
work  was  published  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Fleet  Street,  all  his  other  works,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Encydupcedia  of  Gardening,  having  been  published  by  Longman. 

In  1843,  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  by  his  work  on  Cemeteries,  with  which  he 
took  extraordinary  pains,  and  which  was  very  expensive,  from  the  number  of  the 
engravings.  In  August,  we  were  invited  to  Derby  to  pay  another  visit  to  Mr. 
Strutt,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  go,  and  the  doctors  prouounced  his  complaint  to  be  a 
second  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Previously  to  Mr.  Loudon's  illness,  I  had  agreed  to  write  a  little  book  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  to  visit  it  for  this  purpose.  This  arrangement  I  now  wished 
to  give  up,  but  his  medical  men  advised  us  to  go,  as  they  thought  the  air  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  might  re-establish  his  health.  Strange  to  say,  up  to  the  time  of 
our  leaving  home,  I  had  no  idea  that  his  illness  was  at  all  dangerous  ;  but  the 
fact  was,  I  had  seen  him  recover  so  often  when  every  one  thought  he  was  dying, 
that  I  had  become  accustomed  to  place  little  reliance  on  what  was  said  of  his 
attacks  by  others.  When  we  reached  the  Isle  of  Wight,  however,  I  was  struck 
with  a  degree  of  listlessness  and  want  of  energy  about  him  that  I  had  never  seen 
before.  He  became  rapidly  worse  while  we  were  in  the  island,  and  most  eager 
to  leave  it.  On  our  arrival  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  laying  out  a  cemetery, 
he  felt  better,  and,  taking  a  lodging  there,  he  sent  Agnes  and  myself  back  to  town. 
In  a  fortnight  I  went  down  to  see  him,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  change  I  found 
in  him.  The  first  look  told  me  he  was  dying.  His  energy  of  mind  had  now  re- 
turned. He  not  only  attended  to  the  laying  out  of  the  cemetery  at  Southampton, 
but,  during  his  stay  in  that  town,  he  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  second  Supple- 
ment to  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Affricuhure,  and  then  went  alone  to  Bath,  in  spite 
of  my  earnest  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  him.  At  Bath,  he  inspected 
the  ground  for  another  cemetery,  and  also  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  Bath  chair.  Jle  then  went,  still  alone,  to 
the  seat  of  Mortimer  Ricardo,  Esq.,  near  Enstone,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was 
also  obliged  to  be  wheeled  round  the  grounds  in  a  chair.  When  about  to  leave, 
he  appeared  so  ill,  that  Mr.  Ricardo  offered  to  send  a  servant  with  him  to  town. 

He  returned  to  Bayswater  on  the  30th  of  September,  1843,  and  at  last  con- 
sented to  call  in  medical  aid,  though  he  was  by  no  means  aware  of  his  dangerous 
state.  He  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  pain  he  felt,  which  was  on  the  right  side, 
pi'oceeded  from  an  affection  of  the  liver,  as,  both  times,  when  he  had  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  the  pain  was  on  the  left  side.  On  the  2d  of  October,  I  went  with 
him  to  call  on  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  that 
gentleman  told  him,  without  hesitation,  that  his  disease  was  in  his  lungs.  He 
was  evidently  very  much  struck  at  this  announcement,  but,  as  he  had  the  fullest 
reliance  on  Mr.  Lawrence's  judgment,  he  was  instantly  convinced  that  he  was 
right.  I  think,  from  that  moment,  he  had  no  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery, 
though,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  different  friends,  he  afterwards  consulted 
several  other  eminent  medical  men,  of  whom  Dr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Richardson 
ded  him  to  the  last, 
soon  as  Mr.  Loudon  found  that  his  disease  was  likely  to  prove  fatal 
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(lotcrmiiiod,  if  possible,  to  finish  the  works  he  Imd  in  linn<1,  nnd  lie  Inhored  nlmost 
nii^lit  and  dav  to  do  so.      He  first,  with  the  assistance  of  his  draii'.'-litsmim,  finished 
a  ])hin  for  Baron  Rothschild,  then  one  for  Mr.   Kicardo,  another  for  Mr.  Tinder, 
and,  finally,  a  jilan  for  the  cemetery  at  IJath.     lie  had  also  enfratred  to  make  some 
additional  alterations  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.   Fuller  at  Streatliain  ;  he  went  there 
on  the  11th  of  October,  but  he  was  unable  to  go  into  the  garden  ;  this  was  the 
last  time  he  ever  attempted  to  visit  any  place  professionally,     lie  continued, 
however,  to  walk  in  the  ojien  air  in  his  own  garden,  and  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Ilopgood,  nurseryman,  at  Craven  Hill,  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  though  his 
strength  was  fast  decreasing;  and,  after  the  IGth  of  October,  he  did  not  leave 
the  house,  but  confined  himself  to  his  bedroom  and  a  drawingroora  on  the  same 
floor.     Nothing  could  be  more  awful  than  to  watch  him  during  the  few  weeks 
that  yet  remained  of  his  life.     His  body  was  rapidly  wasting  away,  but  his  mind 
remained  in  all  its  vigor,  and  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  any  rest  in  his  eagerness 
to  complete  the  works  that  he  had  in  hand.     He  was  particularly  anxious  to  finish 
his  Self- Instruction  for  Young  Gardeners,  which  is  published  nearly  in  the  state 
he  left  it,  though,  had  he  lived,  it  w^ould  probably  have  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent.     About  the  middle  of  November,  the  medical  men  who  attended 
my  poor  husband  pronounced  his  disease  to  have  become  chronic  bronchitis;  and 
this  information,  combined  with  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  had  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  him.     He  now  made  an  effort  that  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
who  knew  the  natural  independence  of  his  mind,  and  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  ask 
even  a  trifling  favor.     He  wrote  a  letter  stating  his  situation,  and  that  the  sale  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Arboretum  would  free  him  from  all  his  em- 
barrassments.    This  letter  he  had  lithographed,  and  he  sent  copies  of  it  to  all 
the  nobility  who  took  an  interest  in  gardening.     The  result  was  most  gratifying. 
The  letter  was  only  dated  the  1st  of  December,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  that 
month ;  and  yet,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  the  noblemen  he  appealed  to,  with 
that  kindness  which  always  distinguishes  the  English  aristocracy,  purchased  books 
to  the  amount  of  £360.     Mr.  Loudon  had  intended  to  forward  similar  letters  to 
all  the  landed  proprietors  and  capitalists  ;  though  only  a  few  were  sent,  they  were 
responded  to  with  equal  kindness.      Our  munificent  and  noble-minded  friend, 
Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  took  ten  copies,  and  letters  from  two  of  our  kindest  friends 
(William   Spence,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Chambers,  Esq.),  ordering  copies  of  the 
Arboretum,  arrived  the  very  day  he  died. 

This  appeal  was  principally  rendered  necessary  by  the  pecuniary  difficulties  I 
have  alluded  to,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  hastened  his  death.  The  debt  on  the 
Arboretum,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  originally  £10,000,  had,  by  the  sale  of 
that  book  and  of  the  Cottage  Architecture,  been  reduced  to  £2,400  ;  but  he  had 
incurred  an  additional  debt  of  £1,200  by  publishing  the  Encychpoidia  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  his  edition  of  Repton,  and  other  works,  on  his  own  account,  though 
all  his  creditors  agreed  to  the  same  terms,  viz  :  to  wait  for  their  money  until  they 
were  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  works  themselves,  on  condition  of  Messrs.  Longman 
holding  the  stock  of  books  in  trust,  and  not  paying  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
works  to  Mr.  Loudon  till  the  demands  of  his  creditors  were  fully  satisfied.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  one  of  the  creditors,  the  engraver,  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
his  assignees  began  to  harass  Mr.  Loudon  for  the  debt  due  them,  which  was  about 
£1,500,  threatening  to  make  him  a  bankrupt,  to  arrest  him  for  the  sum,  &c.  I 
believe  they  could  not  have  carried  their  threats  into  execution  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  creditors,  and  who  behaved  most  kindly  and  honorably  through- 
But  the  agitation  attendant  on  the  numerous  letters  and  consultatio 
ipecting  this  affair,  proved  fatal  to  my  poor  husband. 


On  Wednevsday,  the  13th  of  December,  1843,  he  sent  me  into  London  to  see 
the  assignees,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  terras,  our  kind  and  excellent 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  having  promised  to  lend  us  money  for  that 
purpose.  The  assignees,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  terras  we  offered,  unless 
Mr.  Loudon  would  also  give  up  to  them  his  edition  of  Repton,  which  he  was  most 
unwilling  to  do,  as  the  debt  on  that  work  was  comparatively  small ;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  income  produced  by  it  would  be  soonest 
available  for  the  support  of  his  family.  He  was  accordingly  very  much  agitated 
when  I  told  him  the  result  of  ray  mission,  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  relax  in 
his  exertions  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  dictating  Self- Instruction  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  When  he  went  to  bed  he  could  not  sleep,  and  the  next  morning 
he  rose  before  it  was  light,  .He  then  told  me  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice  his 
edition  of  Repton,  in  order  to  have  his  affairs  settled  before  he  died,  adding,  "  but 
it  will  break  my  heart  to  do  so."  He  repeated,  however,  that  he  would  make  the 
sacrifice,  but  he  seemed  reluctant  to  send  me  into  town  to  give  his  consent ;  and 
most  fortunate  was  it,  as,  if  I  had  gone  that  morning,  I  should  not  have  been  with 
him  when  he  died.  He  now  appeared  very  ill,  and  told  me  he  thought  he  should 
never  live  to  finish  Self- Instruction ;  but  that  he  would  ask  his  friend.  Dr.  Jamieson, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  spoken  on  the  subject,  to  finish  the  work  for  him.  Soon 
after  this  he  became  very  restless,  and  walked  several  times  from  the  drawing-room 
to  his  bedroom  and  back  again.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  continue  these  melancholy 
details  :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  though  his  body  became  weaker  every  moment, 
his  mind  retained  all  its  vigor  to  the  last,  and  that  he  died  standing  on  his  feet. 
Fortunately,  I  perceived  a  change  taking  place  in  his  countenance,  and  I  had  just 
time  to  clasp  my  arms  round  him,  to  save  him  from  falling,  when  his  head  sank 
upon  ray  shoulder,  and  he  was  no  raore. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  the  talents  or  character  of  my  late 
husband  as  an  author;  his  works  are  before  the  world,  and  by  them  he  will  be 
judged ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  adding,  that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he 
was  equally  estimable  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  as  a  master  and  a  friend. 
He  was  also  a  most  dutiful  son  and  most  affectionate  brother. 

It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Washington  (the  14th  of  December) 
that  Mr.  Loudon  died,  and  he  was  buried,  on  the  21st  of  December,  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Kensall  Green.  When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  stranger 
stepped  forward  from  the  crowd  and  threw  in  a  few  strips  of  ivy.  This  person,  I 
was  afterwards  informed,  was  an  artificial  flower  maker,  who  felt  grateful  to  Mr. 
Loudon  for  having  given  him,  though  a  stranger,  tickets  for  admission  to  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  and  who,  never  having  been  able  to  thank  Mr.  Loudon  in 
person,  took  this  means  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 


DWARF    PEARS. 

BY  SAMUEL  B,  PARSONS,  FLUSHING,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

If  experiments  are  successful,  they  give  great  pleasure ;  if  they  fail,  the  mind 
rarely  likes  to  dwell  upon  them.  Such  have  been  my  experiments  with  dwarf 
pears. 

In  1848,  I  planted  an  orchard  of  somewhat  over  four  acres,  containing  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  standard  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  dwarf  pears.  The 
ground  was  highly  manured  and  thoroughly  cultivated  each  year. 

For  several  years,  the  trees  grew  most  rapidly.  The  varieties  of  the  dwarf 
were  those  which  do  well  upon  the  Quince,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Glout  Morceau, 


Louise  Bonne,  and  Tjawrence.  The  Vicnr  of  Winkficld,  orcupvintr  about  one- 
tliinl  of  the  orchard,  outstripped  all  tlic  others.  The  cnlniinntion  of  this  variety 
was  in  1852.  Familiar  as  I  have  l)cen,  from  cliil<l]ioo<l,  with  vciretution  in  its  most 
beautiful  forms,  I  think  I  never  saw  anythiupj  surpassinti;  the  beauty  of  these  Vicar 
of  Winkfield  Pear-trees  at  that  time.  The  rows  were  perfectly  straifrht,  the  trees 
were  making  rapid  growth,  and  the  fruit  liuug  all  over  them  aln)ost  as  thickly  as 
the  leaves,  bending  down  each  branch  to  that  graceful  curve  which  artists  think 
the  true  line  of  beauty.  Several  ]»ear  connoisseurs  came  from  a  distance  to  sec 
them,  and  thought  the  sight  amply  repaid  them  for  a  long  journey.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  pleasure  my  orchard  gave  me  that  whole  summer,  from  the  first 
budding-out  of  the  young  and  delicate  leaflet  and  the  overlying  mass  of  snow- 
white  bloom  to  the  well  developed  fruit,  gradually, increasing  in  size,  and  daily 
assuming  a  more  brilliant  color,  till  every  branch  was  ])endent  in  ruddy  graceful- 
ness. I  well  recollect  that  the  iDcanty  of  this  orchard  was  sufficient  to  attract  me 
in  the  hottest  noon.  But  at  no  time  was  it  so  beautiful  as  in  the  early  morning, 
when  leaf  and  fruit  were  all  covered  with  dew-drops,  and  the  sun  rose  upon  them, 
making  them  glisten  and  s})arkle  like  diamonds  mounted  on  emerald. 

All  this  afforded  pleasure,  but  I  knew  this  was  not  enough.  The  vital  question 
was — would  they  pay  ?  So  I  waited  till  October  came,  and  then  gathered  them. 
The  yield  was  enormous,  erpialling  all  my  anticipations.  I  sold  them  to  a  dealer 
at  prices  sufficiently  high — if  I  recollect  right,  some  five  dollars  per  bushel.  I 
have  not  now  any  memorandum  of  the  whole  yield  of  the  orchard,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  me  an  important  problem — given  land,  manure,  and 
dwarf  pear-trees,  the  result  would  be  a  large  income.  With  this  conviction,  I 
wrote  an  article  giving  my  experience,  and  highly  laudatory  of  dwarf  pears,  which 
article,  I  now  much  regret,  was  extensively  copied  in  magazines  and  books  on 
fruit. 

And  I  had  abundant  data  to  warrant  me  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  I  had 
tested  the  matter  by  actual  experiment,  had  grown  the  trees  and  fruit,  and  received 
the  money.  So  I  bought  anotlicr  farm,  and  commenced  preparing  it  for  pear- 
trees.  This  required  two  years,  but,  before  the  two  years  had  elapsed,  ray  opinion 
of  dwarf  pears  had  undergone  a  material  change.  I  continued  to  give  my  pears 
the  same  cultivation  I  had  before  given  them,  growing  between  them  all  my  kitchen 
vegetables  and  beets  for  stock.  The  year  after  the  great  yield  mentioned  above, 
I  noticed  that  the  dwarfs  were  less  thrifty,  while  the  standards  in  the  same  orchard 
grew  as  before.  The  next  year,  I  noticed  that  they  were  losing  ground  still  more, 
and,  the  third  year,  they  looked  and  promised  so  poorly,  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, I  sold  the  whole  orchard  to  a  person  who  offered  a  large  sum  for  them. 
He  removed  them  to  Pennsylvania,  and  I  do  not  doul)t  that  they  grew  well  after 
being  placed  in  new  ground.  The  standard  pears  are  still  growing  as  satisfac- 
torily as  I  could  wish,  and  I  feel  assured  that  pear  culture,  with  standards,  can 
be  made  very  profitable. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  of  dwarf  pears,  founded  upon  actual  experiment  and 
careful  culture,  is  simply  this  :  that  they  arc  very  nice  toys,  and,  like  a  beautiful 
picture,  may  give  great  pleasure.  They  are  admirably  fitted  for  a  small  garden 
where  they  can  be  nursed,  spaded,  trowelled,  and  fed  with  special  manures.  No 
one  should  be  without  them,  if  it  were  only  for  the  i)leasure  they  give.  1  have 
no  hope  whatever  that  they  will  be  found  profitable  in  orchards  for  growing  fi'uit 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  demands  of  our  large  cities. 

We  may  ask  why  the  same  treatment  that  produces  certain  results  in  a  small 
garden,  could  not  be  applied  in  a  large  orchard  of  a  hundred  acres  ?     There 
reason  why  it  could  not  'be  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  would  n 


Old  Priam  was  less  careful  in  the  training  of  his  children  than  the  father  of  an 
only  child.  The  owner  of  a  flock  will  never  care  for  them  as  a  child  cares  for  its 
pet  lamb.  As  human  nature  is  constituted,  so  it  will  always  be  ;  to  grow  fruit 
for  the  supply  of  such  a  country  and  population  as  ours,  we  must  have  stocks 
and  varieties  that  will  do  well  under  ordinary  good  treatment. 

Amateurs  will  always  have  others  of  fine  flavor,  perhaps,  to  make  up  for  their 
more  delicate  organization  ;  but  those  who  grow  for  market,  will  desire  trees  from 
which  they  may,  with  reasonable  care,  expect  a  good  crop.  These  will  have  much 
reason  to  complain,  if  those  who  sell  and  those  who  know,  allow  them  to  invest 
their  capital  in  that  which  may  not  yield  them  any  profit. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  having,  in  former  times,  in  the  full  flush  of  successful 
experiment,  and  in  all  good  faith,  written  in  praise  of  dwarf  pears,  I  feel  bound, 
in  all  fairness,  to  give  also  my  subsequent  experience,  that  no  one  may  be  misled 
by  any  statement  of  mine.  However  my  opinions  may  conflict  with  those  of 
others,  they  will  not  doubt  my  sincerity  when  they  recollect  that  this  expression 
of  them  is  opposed  to  my  pecuniary  interests. 

[It  was  due  to  the  many  readers  of  Mr.  Parson's  article  in  the  Horiicidtxirist, 
some  years  ago  (in  which  he  strongly  approved  of  the  dwarf  pear  as  an  orchard- 
tree),  that  he  should  tell  his  subsequent  experience,  for  which  many  have  been 
looking.  We  continue  to  receive  communications  referring  to  the  very  article 
the  above  conti-adicts.  The  whole  question  is  now  left  to  the  only  true  argument 
we  can  anticipate  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Let  the  pears  which 
were  promised  be  seen  in  the  markets,  and  all  will  be  convinced.  We  ho-pe  still 
for  the  good  time  to  come,  and  whether  it  be  a  supply  from  the  millions  of  dwarfs 
or  standards  that  have  been  planted,  the  "dear  public"  will  care  but  little,  if 
they  only  have  the  fruit.  Meantime,  let  all  who  have  any  kind  of  fruit-trees, 
hurry  the  fruit  into  the  Philadelphia  market,  where  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  yet 
tasted  a  good  pear ;  they  occasionally  see  a  good  one,  in  Newton's  window,  at 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  but  they  want  a  bushel  for  those  prices. — Ed.] 


GARDEN    VEGETABLES,   NO.    3.— THE    PEA. 

BY  WILLIAM  CIIORLTON. 

A  DISH  of  well  cooked  Green  Peas  is  always  acceptable  on  the  dinner-table, 
and  no' garden  is  perfect,  if  a  portion  be  not  occupied,  in  the  proper  season,  with 
this  universally  esteemed  favorite. 

The  Pea  is  indigenous  to  the  South  of  Europe,  and  all  the  usually  cultivated 
sorts  are  varieties  of  an  annual  plant  named,  by  botanists,  Pisum  sativum.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  has  been  much  attention  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  sorts,  which  has  resulted  in  far  better  quality  than  formerly. 

To  have  a  regular  succession  of  crops  is  a  desideratum,  and,  to  secure  this,  many 
persons  think  it  necessary  to  employ  many  sorts.  This,  however,  is  an  error  ;  for 
with  a  judicious  selection  of  some  three  of  the  best,  and  attention  to  sowing,  an 
uninterrupted  supply  may  be  had  so  long  as  the  weather  is  favorable  to  their 
development,  for,  notwithstanding  its  southern  origin,  our  hot  and  dry  summers, 
except  in  favored  localities,  act  so  powerfully  upon  the  cellular  texture,  as  to  pre- 
vent healthy  action,  and  cause  it  to  be  next  to  worthless.  Generally  speaking, 
we  are  satisfied  with  what  out-door  culture  can  accomplish,  in  which  case,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  there  should  be  no  delinquency  ;  but  fresh  peas  7nay  be  had 
most  of  the  year,  when  expense  and  convenience  are  not  wanting.  The 
suitable  soil  is  newly  turned  up,  but  well  worked  and  friable  pasture  land, 


rately  fertile.  Fresh  or  rank  raannre  causes  too  luxuriiint  u  trrnwtli,  witli  paiicit)' 
of  fruit,  and  never  on{!:ht  to  be  used,  more  particnlarly  in  soil  which  has  had  any 
previously  lilioral  dressings.  In  such  places,  choose;  the  poorest  quarters,  or  those 
in  which  the  dunj?  has  become  thorontjhiy  incorporated,  licfore  sowinjr,  the  land 
ou<;ht  always  to  be  loosened  some  nine  inches  tlee]),  with  the  spade,  j)lonn:h,  or 
fork.  The  seed  may  be  evenly  scattered  aloni;  the  bottom  of  drills  two  inches 
deep,  and  made  level  there.  This  operation  is  best  [)crl'ornied  by  the  spade,  used 
almost  in  a  horizontal  position  l)y  the  workman,  as  he  travels  alonp;  the  side,  but 
not  in,  the  hollow.  The  requisite  distance  apart  of  these  drills  de])ends  upon  the 
height  of  the  variety;  for  instance,  those  wiiich  usually  grow  five  feet  high,  will 
only  have  light  and  air  enough  at  five  feet  from  row  to  row,  while  the  dwarf,  or 
sorts  of  two  feet,  will  do  with  half  the  s])ace.  There  is  also  a  ditterence  of  seed 
required,  as  some  kinds  are  of  more  spreading  habit  than  others.  When  these 
peculiarities  are  already  known  to  the  sower,  he  can  limit  accordingly,  but  some- 
thing like  rule  is  necessary  to  the  novice,  and  surety  will  be  gained  by  using  one 
pint  of  seed  to  a  drill  seventy  feet  long.  Allowing  that  every  day,  successively, 
something  like  a  peck  and  a  half  were  wanted,  this  would  take  from  eight  to  nine 
quarts  of  seed  ;  and  as  information  is  best  conveyed  by  recording  one's  own  best 
success,  in  my  own  practice  it  is  an  object  to  have  peas  as  early  as  pos.sible,  with 
daily  pullings,  kept  up  until  the  heat  and  drought  render  further  sowings  abortive. 

So  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order,  a  warm  spot  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  fence  is  well  and  deeply  loosened  up  with  the  spade  ;  the  drills  are  opened 
and  sowed,  as  above  described,  with  one  quart  of  Extra  Early  (Sangster's  Early 
No.  1  was  tried  last  year,  and  proved  the  best  early  pea  I  have  seen),  one  quart 
of  Early  Warwick  or  Early  Frame  {alias  Prince  Albert),  and,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  piece  for  general  successions,  one  quart  of  CJiampion  of  England.  These 
three  kinds,  all  sown  at  the  same  time,  give  a  supply  which  comes  in  immediately 
after  each  other,  from  their  individual  difference  of  precocity  or  lateness.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  about  the  middle  of  February,  one  quart  of  the  earlier  sort  is  sown 
in  shallow  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  late  grapery,  kept  from  frost.  In 
the  latter  part  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  trenches  are  made  the  same  as  for 
sowing,  but  deeper,  in  the  warmest  spot  at  liberty  ;  the  boxes  arc  conveyed  thither 
containing  the  young  i)lants  which  are  then  four  inches  high,  the  loosely  tacked 
side  of  each  is  drawn  off,  and  the  whole  contents  are  slid  carefully  in  the  trench  ; 
the  next  box  to  the  end  of  the  former  one,  and  so  on  until  all  are  done.  The  sides 
are  afterwards  filled  in,  and  the  soil  left  as  a  ridge  on  the  north  side,  which  assists 
in  protecting  from  cold  winds.  The  boxes  are  left  also  alongside  the  rows  for  a 
time,  and,  if  there  be  danger  of  frost  or  severe  weather,  they  are  inverted  over 
the  tops  of  the  plants.  By  this  little  extra  trouble,  I  generally  gain  some  ten 
days  over  those  sowed  as  described  in  the  open  ground.  .  So  far,  we  have  four 
successions  by  two  sowings,  and  the  using  of  three  sorts,  the  Champion  being 
the  latest.  To  keep  up  after  supply,  one  quart  of  the  latter  kind  is  sown  each 
two  weeks  until  the  middle  of  June  ;  after  this,  the  weather  prevents,  in  my  situa- 
tion, any  further  success.  The  object  in  using  only  one  variety  for  all  after-sow- 
ings, is  the  certainty  of  regular  supply,  which  cannot  be  so  well  secured  by  many 
kinds,  as  they  do  not  come  in  with  the  same  exactness  ;  and  the  reason  for  choosing 
the  Champion  of  England  exclusively,  is  on  account  of  its  excellent  flavor  and 
good  bearing  qualities.  It  is  a  tall  growing  Pea,  however,  of  five  to  six  feet,  and 
should  be  sown  in  rows  six  feet  apart.  This  distance  is  suitable  for  celery,  and, 
consequently,  this  latter  may  be  put  in  for  a  fall  crop,  thus  more  economically 
occupying  the  ground. 

So  far,  we  have  got  a  supply  that  will  be  fit  for  use  from  the  middle  of  May 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES — THE  PEA. 

the  middle  of  August,  when,  unless  in  unusually  cool  situations,  there  will  be  a 
blank.  Sowings  may  be  made  the  whole  season,  but,  in  any  case,  we  may  com- 
mence again  about  the  latter  mentioned  period ;  and  here  it  is  best  to  put  in  one 
of  the  earlier  sorts,  because  there  may  probably  be  some  frosty  nights  before  the 
later  kinds  would  be  filled  in  the  pod.  This  sowing  will  be  ready — say  the  latter 
part  of  September,  or  early  in  October,  and  continue  on  for  some  time  ;  and  if  it 
be  desirable  to  have  Peas  until  New  Year,  an  after-sowiug  may  be  made  in  box- 
frames  having  glass  saslies.  In  this  case,  the  dwarf  sorts  alone  are  admissible, 
and  Bishoph  Dwarf,  or  Queen  of  Dwarfs  are  two  of  the  best,  the  rows  being 
eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  glasses  ought  not  to  be  put  on  until  frosty  nights 
are  to  be  expected,  and  then  air  should  be  freely  given  on  all  favorable  opportu- 
nities, the  intention  being  not  to  force,  but  to  protect. 

As  above,  the  possibility  is,  Peas  may  be  had  most  of  the  year,  viz :  from  May 
to  January,  with  a  brief  deficiency  of  about  six  weeks  ;  it  is,  however,  necessary 
to  have  a  low  house  or  glazed  pit,  with  the  convenience  of  artificial  heat.  This 
will  only  be  needed  in  severe  weather,  and  just  enough  heat,  but  not  more,  kept 
up  to  give  a  temperature  of  45^  in  the  night,  with  a  rise  to  60°  in  the  day.  The 
sowings  and  kinds  will  be  the  same  as  for  frames  ;  air  will  be  required  freely,  but 
frost  guarded  against;  it  is  here  absolutely  necessary*  to  pinch  out  the  tops  of  the 
vines  when  in  full  blossom,  in  order  to  assist  the  pods  to  fill.  In  this  particular 
instance,  it  will  always  be  found  of  benefit  not  only  under  glass,  but  in  out-door 
culture,  if  time  be  allowed,  and  patience  will  undertake  to  do  it.  There  is 
often  much  waste  made  in  gathering  the  pods ;  a  great  deal  of  difference,  also, 
between  the  good  or  bad  quality  depends  upon  this  operation.  Green  Peas  are 
always  best  when  fairly  swollen,  but  not  so  far  so  as  to  be  approaching  maturity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  pulled  too  young,  the  flavor  is  deficient,  and  the  husks  pre- 
dominate. A  little  observation  only  is  required.  A  trifling  care  in  this  respect, 
will  often  make  a  crop  do  double  the  service. 

How  to  Boil  Peas. — Put  them  in  boiling  water  in  which  one  teaspoonful  of 
common  salt  and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  dis-, 
solved  in  each  three  quarts.  Simmer  very  slowly  twenty  minutes,  drain  the  water 
off  through  a  hair-sieve,  and  add  pepper  and  butter  to  taste. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  above-mentioned  kinds  will  not  satisfy  all  persons,  not- 
withstanding a  surety  and  good  quality  will  be  gained  thereby.  To  make  our 
essay  more  complete,  a  list  of  the  best  sorts  is  appended  below  : — 

Woddford's  Green  Alarroiu. — A  good  bearer,  of  fine  quality  ;  very  green  ;  grows 
three  to  four  feet ;  a  late  sort, 

KnighVs  Dwarf  Marrow. — A  fine  sort ;  good  bearer ;  flavor  sweet ;  grows 
three  to  four  feet ;  second  early. 

Mair^s  Dwarf  Mammoth. — A  large  late  Pea,  of  good  flavor. 

Fairheardh  Surprise. — Yery  good;  flavor  sweet;  grows  five  feet,  and  continues 
bearing  a  long  time ;  second  early. 

Blue  Scimitar. — One  of  the  best;  continues  bearing  longer  than  the  last  men- 
tioned ;  grows  five  feet ;  second  early. 

Flack^s  Victory. — Large,  productive,  and  sweet ;  a  late  sort ;  grows  three  feet. 

Warner^s  Marly  Emperor. — A  good  early  Pea ;  very  productive  ;  grows  four 
to  five  feet. 

More  might  be  noticed,  but  the  above  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  they  are  of  the  very  best. 


THE  QArES  IN  FOWLS. — THE  BUCKWIIEAT-TREE, 


THE    GAPES    IN    FOWLS. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. — Pear  Sir:  Belicviiij:^  it  a  duty  to  ninkc  public  aiiytliiii.s: 
that  may  be  advaiitaj^cous  to  others,  I  submit  the  followiiiG^  iuialliblu  remedy  for 
the  gapes  or  c:aps  in  young  chickens.  It  is  well  known  that  a  sjx-cies  of  entozoa, 
called  the  red-worm,  infests  the  trachea  of  fowls,  obstruc^ng  the  air-passage,  or 
windpipe — the  cause  of  this  distressing  malady. 

In  answer  to  a  letter,  in  wliich  I  briefly  stated  my  experience,  Prof.  S.  S. 
ITaldiman  informed  me  tliat  P.  J.  Brown  describes  the  worm,  and  gives  various 
remedies  in  his  American  Ponhri/-  V<ird  (p.  2G4)  [this  I  have  not  seen],  adding 
that  my  method  was  new  to  him  ;  it  may  be  so  to  others — I  have,  at  least,  never 
seen  it  published. 

Take  a  hair  from  a  horse's  tail ;  double  it  once  or  twice,  if  need  be,  to  Btifl'en 
it;  twist  the  doubled  hair  between  your  thumb  and  finger,  so  as  to  leave  but  a 
small  loop  at  the  other  end  (  -^=-««««««,c:>  ).  Now  seize  the  tip, of  the  tongue 
of  the  afflicted  fowl,  and  extend  it  out  and  downwards,  which  will  enable  you  to 
introduce  the  doubled  horse-hair  as  far  down  the  windpipe  as  necessary  ;  let  the 
hair  untwist,  or  assist  a  rotmry  motion  with  your  thumb  and  finger,  which  will 
entangle  the  slimy  worm,  and  it  will  be  found  on  the  hair  on  withdrawing  it. 

Sometimes  two  or  more  are  brought  away  at  one  operation,  much  to  the  relief 
of  the  suflerer,  and,  when  skilfully  performed,  effects  a  perfect  cure,  to  which  I  can 

testify.  The  following 
drawing  represents 
this  parasite  consider- 
ably enlarged.  Tlie 
head  is  cup-shaped, 
open,  the  larger  being 
the  female ;  the  male  is 
smaller,  and  soldered 
on,  centrally,  at  some 
distance  behind  the 
head  of  the  female,  the 
body  of  which  is  con- 
torted, and  watered  by 
thread-like  bodies,  of 
various  shades  of  co- 
lors, curiously  i)laited 
and  twisted  within, 
and  distinctly  visible 
through  the  transparent  cuticle.  Those  may  prove  to  consist  of  species  of  ento- 
phyta,  or  vegetable  parasites,  found  within  the  animal  parasite,  many  of  which 
are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  accounts  published,  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute,, the  discovery  and  research  of  your  fellow-citizen,  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Jacob  Stauffer. 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


Entozoa  from  the  trachea  of  a  young  chicken. 


THE   BUCKWHEAT-TREE. 

Cliftonia  mylocorium. 

This  curious  production  has  excited  very  little  attention  among  us. 
native ;  and,  no  doubt,  partially  hardy,  if  not  entirely  so,  in  this  latitude 
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tnniiiig  to  the  second  volume  of  Nuttall's  Supplement  to  MicJiaux's  /Sj/ya,  the  fol- 
lownp;  curious  account  is  found,  together  with  ca  figure  of  the  tree  in  blossom  : — 

"  This  elegant  tree,  which  enlivens  the  borders  of  the  pine-barren  swamps  of 
the  South,  is  met  with  nowhere  north  of  the  Savannah  River,  on  the  line  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  From  hence,  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  all  the  lower 
and  maritime  region  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  Alabama  and  West 
Florida.  It  attains  the. height  of  eight  to  fifteen  or  more  feet,  being  much  branched, 
and  spreading  out  at  the  head  like  an  apple-tree.  The  verticillate  branches  are 
regularly  covered  with  a  smooth,  gray  bark.  The  wood  is  compact  and  whitish. 
It  is  exceedingly  ornamental  in  flower,  which  takes  place  in  early  spring  (March), 
when  the  whole  surface  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  the  most  delicate,  elegant,  and 
somewhat  fragrant  flowers.  *  *  When  the  flowers  are  past,  the  tree  puts  on  a 
still  more  curious  appearance,  being  loaded  with  triangular-winged  capsules,  re- 
sembling buckwheat,  and  hence  its  common  name.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  privet,  are  evergreen,  thick,  very  smooth,  not  perceptibly  veined,  and  glaucous 
beneath." 

Mr,  Bartram  discovered  this  tree,  and  very  clearly  describes  it  as  "  a  new  shrub 
of  great  beauty  and  singularity.  It  grows  erect  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  A 
multitude  of  stems  arise  from  its  root ;  these  divide  themselves  .into  ascending 
branches,  which  are  garnished  with  abundance  of  narrow,  lanceolate,  obtuse- 
pointed  leaves,  of  a  light  green,  smooth  and  shining.  These  branches,  with  their 
many  divisions,  terminate  in  simple  racemes  of  pale,  incarnate  flowers,  which  make 
a  fine  appearance  among  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  desiccated, 
triquetrous  pericarpi,  each  containing  a  single  kernel."  (Bartram's  Travels,  p.  31.) 
How  so  fine  a  plant  came  to  be  overlooked  for  near  half  a  century,  and  to  be  still 
unintroduced  among  us,  is  really  surprising.  "  In  the  Northern  States,  and  in 
Britain,"  Nuttall  says,  "  it  is  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and  well  worth  cultivating. 
But,  to  see  it  in  perfection,  you  must  behold  it  in  its  native  swamps,  attaining  the 
magnitude  of  a  tree,  and  blooming  profusely  on  the  verge  of  winter,  without  any- 
thing near  it  as  a  contrast,  save  a  withered  carpet  of  leaves  and  leafless  plants, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  gloom  and  solitude  that  scarcely  anything  else  at  the  same 
time  relieves." 

He  adds  :  "  In  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia,  it  appeared  to  be 
quite  hardy,  and  survived  for  many  years  without  protection." 

If  any  of  our  friends  have  this  tree,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  informing  us, 
and  if  any  correspondents  at  the  -South  can  supply  us  with  a  few  seeds  the 
coming  season,  they  will  especially  oblige  us. — Editor  Horticulturist. 


VEGETABLE    PHYSIOLOGY  —  THEORY    OF    NUTRITION 

AND    GROWTH. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR,  LOUDON  COUNTY,  VA. 

When  philosophers  began  to  make  observations  on  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  to  form  theories  respecting  its  laws,  they  did  so  by  observing  but  a  few  of  the 
facts  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Thus  their  theories  were  often  very  imperfect  at 
first,  and  founded  more  upon  fancy  than  fact.  But  as  facts  began  to  be  more  and 
more  observed,  and  finally  acknowledged  as  the  only  true  base  of  theory,  most  of 
these,  being  fanciful,  have  been  so  modified,  as  to  conform  nearer  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  true  laws  of  nature.  Witness  the  ancient  theories  of  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  the  planets,  &c.,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  process  of 
ition  and  growth  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  process  of  nutrition  and  growth 
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of  vcirctablcs.  riiilosopliers  liavt-  jiivcir  so  much  altciition  niid  research  to  tlic 
motion  of  the  heavenly  botlies,  ami  made  tliemselves  so  well  ae(|uuiiite(l  with  the 
laws  jroverninp;  the  same,  as  to  l)e  able  to  predict  the  time  and  place  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hitherto  undiscovered  jilanct.  The  tlieory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  of  nutrition,  is  believed  to  corresjiond  very  nearly  to  the  laws  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  will  account  for  the  varied  ))henomcna  wo  witness.  The  science  of 
vcii:ctable  i)hysiolofry,  being  of  later  origin,  may  be  said  to  have  not  yet  reached 
that  degree  of  jicrfection  of  which  it  is  capal)le,  nor  so  fully  to  correspond  to  the 
facts  bearing  upon  it. 

When  ])hiloso|)hy  began  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and 
the  growth  of  vegetable  matter,  and  to  form  a  theory  of  its  laws,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  animal  economy,  and  its  laws  of  nutrition,  were  suj)posed  to 
present  a  parallel  case  so  nearly  allied,  as  to  l)c  taken  as  the  type  of  tlie  law  in 
that  case.  The  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves,  and 
the  proof  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was  iml)il;ed  l)y  them,  while  water  and  oxygen  gas 
was  given  off,  seemed  to  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leaves  acted  to 
the  vegetable  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  the  lungs  did  in  the  animal.  It  was 
believed  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  substances  were  taken  up  by  the  roots 
ill  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state  with  the  sap,  and  then  carried  by  it  to  the  leaves,  where, 
being  exposed  to  sunlight  in  their  Itroad  surfaces,  a  decomposition  or  change  took 
l)lace,  making  these  materials  organizable,  or  ready  to  be  assimilated  by  the  plant. 
This  newly  i)repared  matter  was  now  supposed  to  descend  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  and  to  be  deposited  as  growth,  thus  carrying  out  the  parallel  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  This  parallel  is  beginning  to  be  seen  not  to 
exist  to  the  extent  it  was  once  thought.  Professor  Gray,  in  his  Botanical  Text- 
Booh,  says  "there  is  no  circulation  in  plants  similar  to  that  in  animals." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  last  volume  of  the  JlurticuUurist  (page  555),  is  an 
article  on  the  "True  Theory  of  Grafts."  In  this  article,  Dr.  Lindley's  "own 
words"  are  directly  applicable  to  the  case.  "  It  is,  however,  now  certain,"  he 
says,  "  that  although  wood  is  formed  by  a  descending  process,  yet  that  its  descent 
is  not  in  an  organized  state.  Fluid  matter — out  of  which  it  is  produced — passes 
indeed  from  above  downwards,  but  the  formation  itself  is  wholly  local  and  super- 
ficial, and,  consequently,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  incasement  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  tree  by  wood  descending  from  above."  This  "  important  fact,"  as  he 
terms  it,  receives  "  a  new  demonstration"  from  the  experiment  of  "  Dr.  Maclean," 
who,  in  grafting  a  white* beet  on  a  red  beet,  ".and  vice  versa,''''  showed  that  there 
was  no  "  blending  of  the  two  colors,"  but  that  the  growth  of  the  white  part  made 
white  growth,  and  of  the  red  part  made  red  growth,  whether  the  root  from  which 
it  received  its  sap  was  red  or  white.  Thus  jiroving,  that  of  each  ]iart  "its  own 
cells  produced  its  own  coloring  matter  as  they  formed  superficially.",  "This  is 
entirely  consistent,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to,  "with  all  that  has 
been  discovered  by  the  modern  })liysiologists  who  have  applied  themselves  to  a 
study  of  the  natue  of  the  individual  cells  of  which  plants  consist." 

Admitting  these  ])Ositions  to  be  true,  and  "that  each  cell  has  its  own  inherent 
power  of  secretion,"  and  that  "fluid  matter  out  of  which  wood  is  produced,"  is 
"  not  in  an  organized  state"  in  its  supposed  downward  descent,  it  may  be  asked, 
where  is  the  necessity  for  such  "  descending  process"  at  all  ?  What  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  "  fluid  matter"  being  carried  to  the  leaves,  as  is  supposed,  if,  in 
its  descent,  it  is  not  organized,  but  that  "  each  cell  has  its  own  inherent  power  of 
secretion,"  and  "  perseveringly  retains  that  which  is  natural  to  it?"  Indeed, 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  no  such  downward  process 
Where  is  its  evidence  ?  where  is  the  necessity  for  its  existence  ?     It  has  " 
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supposed  that  light  acts  by  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  sap  as  it  is 
carried  through  the  leaves,  and  thus  enables  the  plant  to  appropriate  the  carbon 
in  building  up  its  own  structure.  But  is  there  any  evidence  in  chemistry  that 
sunlight  can  decompose  carbonic  acid,  or  release  oxygen  from  its  compounds  in 
any  case.  Until  this  is  shown,  it  would  seem  to  be  hardly  proper  to  attribute  to 
it  an  effect  without  some  proof  of  its  power  to  produce  such  an  effect.  That  such 
an  effect  is  produced,  is  no  evidence  that  that  was  the  agent  in  producing  it ;  more 
particularly,  as  there  is  an  agent  in  nature  that  is  known  to  produce  such  an  effect, 
and  one  within  reach  of  every  plant. 

That  agent  is  electricity,  the  power  of  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  ascertained, 
but  enough  is  already  known  to  consider  it  fully  capable  of  performing  all  that 
may  l)e  required  of  it  in  the  growth  of  plants.  The  beautiful  art  of  gilding  by 
galvanism  is  proof  of  this.  In  this  case,  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  acid,  the  oxygen 
here  dissolving  the  metal,  making  it  fluid  and  colorless.  Now,  if  the  object  to  be 
gildeil  is  connected  with  the  pole  of  a  battery,  and  galvanism  applied,  the  one 
pole  will  attract  the  oxygen,  and  the  metal  in  solution  will  be  drawn  to  the  other 
pole,  and  will  be  distributed  over  the  surface  to  be  gilded.  Now,  as  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  a  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  (and  it  is  from  this  that  vegetable 
physiologists  generally  consider  wood  is  derived  in  its  growth),  and  as  carbon  is 
positive  and  oxygen  is  negative,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity in  such  case  would  release  the  oxygen  and  retain  the  carbon,  and  unite  it 
to  the  already  fornjed  wood  of  the  plant.  That  carbonic  acid  gas  is  carried  up  by 
the  sap  as  well  as  imbibed  by  the  leaves,  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  as  this 
gas  is  readily  imbibed  by  water,  and  will  unite  with  it  in  large  proportion,  we 
have  the  exact  condition  necessary  to  effect  the  object  desired,  on  the  application 
of  electricity,  without  resorting  to  any  supposed  hypothesis. 

That  electricity  is  present,  in  sufficient  quantities,  during  the  growing  season, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  from  experiments  already  made.  In  a  work  published 
in  New  York,  and  styled  "  The  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agri- 
culture," by  Henry  Stevens,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  is 
an  article  on  "Electro-Culture."  In  this  article,  the  author  quotes  the  language 
of  William  Sturgeon,  of  Manchester,  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  electricity  in  all  its  bearings,  and  who  asserts  that  "this  active  element 
of  nature  is  so  universally  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  terrestrial  creation, 
that  it  becomes  an  occupant  of  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  shell 
of  air  that  surrounds  it ;  that  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  crops  of  every 
kind,  partake  of  this  electric  distribution  ;"  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  "each 
individual  object  is  requisitely  susceptible  of  disturbance  when  the  circumstances 
vary,"  when  they  become  "positive"  and  "negative"  to  each  other.  This  con- 
dition, "the  various  objects  which  constitute  the  vegetable  clothing  of  the  land 
are  now  in  precisely  the  same  condition,  being  positive  and  negative  with  regard 
to  each  other.  A  similar  inequality  of  electric  force  occurs  among  growing 
plants  and  their  manures,  and  even  amongst  the  various  elements  which  constitute 
the  latter,  no  two  of  them  being  precisely  alike  at  the  same  time."  And  after 
describing  the  manner  of  electric  action,  the  writer  concludes  :  "  From  this  train 
of  reasoning,  we  are  led  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  vegetable 
physiology.  The  electro-polar  condition  of  plants  qualifies  them  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  performance  of  those  operations  which  develop  electro-chemical 
phenomena ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  laws  of  this  beautiful  branch  of 
electricity  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  admirably  complied  with,  in  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  their  foliaceous  parts;  for,  in  this  process,  the  elect 
positive  carbon  is  drawn  to  the  electro-negative  poles  of  the  plants  in  pre'c 
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the  same  manner  as  any  electro-negative  pole,  artificially  made,  would  release 
the  carbon  from  the  oxygen,  and  select  it  in  preference." 

Tloro,  then,  we  have  a  theory  of  nutrition  and  growth  of  vegetabk!  matter,  in 
connection  with  the  living  i)rinciple,  that  will  acconnt  for  all  wo  see  of  growth, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  doubtful  theory  of  the  downward  flow  of  sa[),  and 
the  decomposing  power  of  sunliglit.  Admit  that  the  sap  carries  up  with  it,  from 
the  roots,  matter  suitable  for  growth,  and  that  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  imbil)ed 
by  the  leaves,  and  distributed  through  the  sap  (as  it  no  doubt  is),  then,  Ity  the 
agency  of  electricity  passing  through  the  sap,  and  decomi)osing  the  gas,  the  car- 
bon is  precisely  in  the  place  where  needed  for  growth,  and  its  conditions,  as  far 
as  we  know  them,  are  as  completely  fidlillcd  in  that  case  as  they  can  be  supposed 
to  be  in  the  other.  It  will  set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  supi)0sed  downward  flow 
of  sap,  which  has  l^een  often  asserted,  but  never  proved.  It  will  further  release 
the  theory  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  two  sets  of  vessels,  one  for  the  upward, 
and  the  other  for  the  downward  flow  of  sap,  when  no  such  distinction  can  be 
]ierceiyed,  and  when  there  is  no  power  that  we  know  of  can  produce  such  an  effect. 
IMiysiologists  will  doubtless  see  cause  to  advance  this  further  step  in  theory,  and 
no  longer  assign  to  nature's  laws  a  round-about  way  of  producing  a  result,  when 
all  we  see  in  her  laws  are  remarkable  for  simplicity. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  Rochester. 
The  following  gentlemen  were   unanimously  elected  officers  for   the  ensuing 
year  :— 

President — JoHN  J.  THOMAS,  Union  Springs. 

Viqe- Presidents — Asa  Rowe,  Sweden ;  H.  P.  Norton,  Brockport ;  E.  C, 
Frost,  Catharine. 

Secretaries — J.  B.  Eaton,  Buffalo ;  H.  E.  Hooker,  Rochester. 
Treasurer — W.  P.  Townsend,  Lockport. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  to  propose  subjects  for  discussion,  made  a 
report  of  the  following  cjuestious,  which  were  discussed  in  the  order  reported: — 

Small  Fruits. — Several  members  of  the  Convention  thought  the  Currant  might 
be  grown  extensively,  both  for  sale  and  for  making  wine. 

Mr.  Barry  being  called  upon  to  state  some  of  the  best  varieties,  recommended 
the  Clierry  Currant,  the  Wldte  Grape,  and  the  Victoria — the  two  latter  excellent 
bearers ;  the  Cherry  Currant,  not  quite  so  good,  though  very  fair,  and  the  Victoria, 
valuable  on  account  of  its  lateness. 

;Mr.  Warren,  of  Genesee  Co.,  found  the  Clierry  Currant  very  productive,  more 
so  than  any  other  variety. 

Dr.  Long  found  the  Black  Currant  to  make  the  best  wine,  as  good  as  Port 
Wine,  and  very  much  resemljliiig  it,  and  exceedingly  valuable  for  medicinal  ])ur- 
poses.  The  doctor  strongly  recommended  the  growth  and  use  of  the  Black 
Currant. 

The  Rasphcrry  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Burtis,  and  others,  as  worthy  of 
extensive  cultivation. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hooker  said  the  fruit  growers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati, 
had  cultivated  the  Black  Raspberry  for  market.  It  would  bear  shipment  without 
y.     The  Anticerps,  and  other  varieties,  would  spoil  in  twelve   hours  after 
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Col.  Hodge,  of  Buffalo,  had  found  the  common  Black  Rasplerry,  or  Blacl-  Cop, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  the  most  hardy,  and,  take  it  altogether,  the  best  for  general 
cultivation.  The  Antiverps  were  tender  unless  grown  among  trees,  which  would 
afford  sufficient  protection.  Covering  the  plants  in  the  fall  was  troublesome  and 
expensive.  The  Allen  is  a  variety  much  grown  around  Buffalo,  and  is  a  native  of 
Ohio.     It  is  of  a  reddish  black,  and  a  superior  fruit. 

Mr.  Barry  said  the  growing  of  the  Anlwerps,  and  other  good  varieties,  is  pro- 
fitable near  large  cities.  The  Red  Antiverp  is  the  variety  grown  so  extensively 
on  the  Hudson  River  for  the  New  York  market.  His  practice  was,  in  the  fall, 
to  bend  the  tops  down,  and  throw  a  spadeful  of  earth  over  them.  The  snow  soon 
covers  them.  The  Antwerps  are  far  superior,  in  flavor,  to  the  native  varieties 
mentioned — so  is  the  Orange,  and  other  varieties  that  might  be  named — they  are 
the  Raspberry  in  perfection.  The  Red  Antwerp  is  hardy  in  the  gardens  about 
this  city,  requiting  no  protection. 

Mr.  Hooker  observed  that  the  Black  Raspberry  would  usually  sell  higher  than 
other  varieties,  being  much  sought  after  for  preserving.  The  foreign  varieties 
ripened  very  fast,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  over-ripe,  so  that  they  required  to  be 
watched,  or  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  destroyed.  This  was  not  so  with  the  Black. 
It  would  keep  in  good  condition  several  days. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Oswego,  thought  it  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Black  Raspberry 
was  not  attacked  by  worms  when  ripe,  like  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Barry  considered  this  a  bad  sign,  as  insects  were  good  judges  of  fruit. 

If  the  people  want  the  Black  Raspberry,  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  them 
than  for  a  better  sort,  so  as  to  make  their  growth  more  profitable,  of  course  fruit 
growers  would  do  well  to  raise  them.  But,  when  all  the  pains  necessary  to  grow 
better  kinds  is  a  slight  protection  in  winter,  in  exposed  localities,  no  one  should 
allow  the  trouble  to  frighten  them  from  their  culture.  This  would  be  progress  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  Black  Raspberry  is  too  woody  for  our  fancy.  If  we 
were  obliged  to  eat  a  certain  amount  of  wood,  we  should  prefer  to  have  it  separate 
from  the  fruit. 

Gooseberries. — Mr.  Hooker  thought  Gooseberries  a  very  profitable  crop  for 
market,  if  they  could  be  grown  free  from  mildew.  Had  raised  some  for  market, 
which  he  sold  at  eighteen  cents  per  quart. 

Mr.  George  Ellwanger  had  found  that  the  Oroxcn  Boh,  White  Smith,  and  other 
strong  growing  varieties,  were  not  apt  to  mildew. 

Mr.  Hooker ;  on  light  soils,  never  got  a  good  berry,  even  with  thorough  mulch- 
ing. Had  no  trouble  in  growing  Gooseberries  free  from  mildew  on  a  heavy  soil. 
Houghton's  Seedling  had  never  mildewed  with  him. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  had  never  known  Houghton's  Seedling  to  mildew,  even  on  the 
lightest  soil. 

Mr.  Hodge  cultivated  twenty  varieties.  Found  that,  after  two  or  three  years, 
the  mildew  entirely  destroyed  them.  Does  better  in  a  heavy  soil,  but  even  then 
mildews.  Heavy  pruning  and  a  stiff  soil,  are  the  best  preventives.  Never  recol- 
lected seeing  mildew  on  Houghton's  Seedling. 

Mr.  Barry  said  the  Gooseberry  required  a  cool,  moist  soil.  In  Lower  Canada, 
Maine,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  it  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  in 
the  cool,  moist  climate  of  England. 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Genesee  Co.,  had  raised  the  Gooseberry,  without  trouble  from 
mildew,  in  a  light  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  a  board  fence. 

Shelter. — Benjamin  Hodge  thought  this  subject  very  important.  Shelter  was 
essential  to  the  growth  of  fruit  in  many  localities. .  Peaches  could  not  be  raised 
fifalo — not  on  account  of  severe  frosts,  as  many  thought,  but  because 


cold,  l)loak  winds.  At  the  lower  end  of  Grand  Isliiml,  is  a  tract  of  land  called 
Peach  Haven,  it  is  protected  from  the  west  winds  hy  a  natural  forest.  There 
the  Peach  sncceeds  well.  Would  advise  the  planting  of  the  Norway  Spruce;  it 
grows  quick,  and  will  afford  good  shelter. 

Mr.  Hooker  said  many  fruit  growers  thought  the  ]n-iiicipal  injury  to  the  Peach, 
was  from  the  cold  northeasterly  winds  in  the  S|)ring,  just  after  lilussoming. 

Mr.  Burtis,  of  Rix-hester,  would  i)refcr  the  coldest,  l)leakcst  hill  for  a  ]>each 
orchard,  so  that  the-gruund  would  freeze  deep,  ami  thus  kec[)  the  trees  l)acl<  in 
the  spring. 

Mr.  Fish,  of  Rochester,  had  found,  by  e.\}ienence,  that  when  the  Peach  crop 
failed,  it  was,  in  almost  every  case,  in  consequence  of  extreme  culd  in  winter. 

Dr.  Roach,  of  Ontario  Co.,  has  two  peach  orchards,  of  al)out  two  hundred  trees 
each.  One  is  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  and  the  other  })retty  well  sheltered.  From 
the  exposed  orchard  he  gathered  about  a  peck  of  peaches,  last  season,  and,  from 
the  other,  one  hundred  and  fifty  baskets. 

Mr.  T3arry  had  no  doubt  but  exposure  to  the  west  winds  was  very  injurious. 
The  winter  before  last,  the  west  sides  of  hemlock-trees,  standing  in  the  natural 
forest,  were  injured  by  the  cold  of  the  winter,  as  were  the  west  sides  of  ])rivet 
hedges,  and  other  hardy  plants,  plainly  showing  the  evil  effects  of  continued  cold 
blasts  from  the  west.  Pear  plantations  that  were  exposed,  bore  but  little.  Mr. 
Barry  agreed  with  Mr.  Hodge,  that  the  Norway  Spruce  should  be  recommended 
as  a  suitable  tree  to  plant  for  sheltering  orchards.  For  small  gardens,  the  Arbor 
Vitcf;  would  be  suitable. 

Mr.  Langworthy  had  cultivated  the  Peach  for  twenty-five  years,  somewhat  as  a 
profession.  He  found  that  both  the  east  and  west  winds  destroyed  a  good  deal 
of  fruit.  As  a  general  rule,  the  rows  of  trees  on  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
orchards  bear  but  little,  while  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  orchard  bear  well. 

Of  the  value  of  shelter  for  the  orchard,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Those 
who  have  travelled  over  the  Western  prairies,  and  noticed  the  effects  of  the 
tremendous  winds  that  prevail  there  on  fruit-trees,  mwsifeel  the  importance  of 
shelter.  Were  we  to  plant  an  orchard  on  the  prairies,  we  would  almost  surround 
it  with  a  belt  of  Norways. 

Hardy  Grapes. — H.  N.  Langworthy  would  like  to  have  gentlemen  talk  freely 
about  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  Grape.  The  finest  Grapes,  he  often 
observed,  were  those  that  were  grown  on  part  of  vines  that  had  run  up  among 
the  branches  of  some  neighboring  a[)ple,  or  other  tree,  where  they  seemed  to  fully 
ripen  in  the  shade.  From  this,  he  argued  that  the  sun  was  not  necessary  to  ripen 
the  Grape — it  seemed  to  require  warm  air. 

Mr.  Hodge  hardly  thought  the  Isabella  Grape  would  ripen  well  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rochester,  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Mr.  Barry  thought,  with  proper  culture,  the  Isabella  Grape  could  be  ripened  in 
Pvochester  almost  every  season.  He  referred  to  the  beautiful,  well-riitened  Isabellas 
raised  by  Mr.  McKay,  of  Naples,  Ontario  Co.,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  resided  in  the  neighborbood  of  Mr.  McKay,  to  give  the  meeting  some  in- 
formation as  to  his  mode  of  culture,  profits,  &c. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  been  somewhat  interested  with  Mr.  McKay  in  the  culture  of 
the  Grape.  He  pruned  very  close  every  season,  and  trained  his  vines  on  wire 
trellises  some  seven  feet  high.  The  lower  branches, were  trained  very  near  the 
ground.  The  vines  were  one  rod  apart  each  way,  making  one  hundred  and  sixty 
to  the  acre.  He  thoroughly  manured.  The  fruit  ripened  every  season  perfectly. 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  a-»id  a  northeastern  exposure.  The  prod 
is  about  $1,200  per  acre.     Mostly  sold  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 
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Mr.  Flower,  of  Syracuse,  stated  that  a  gentleman  near  Syracuse  had  sold  $800 
worth  of  Grapes  from  half  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hodge  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  McKay's  Grapes.  They  are  ripe  Grapes 
— a  beautiful  black.  Not  one-quarter  of  the  people  of  Buffalo  ever  saw  a  ripe 
Isabella  Grape. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  of  Bloomfield,  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  McKay's  Grapes.  He 
has  a  favorable  situation.  He  prunes  very  thoroughly  both  in  the  winter  and  in 
the  summer,  and  thus  the  shade  is  lessened,  and  the  fruit  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air.  Got  a  fair  crop  the  third  year  after  planting.  At  present  prices,  the  culti- 
vator can  depend  upon  from  $500  to  $800  per  acre  profit. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  that  this  discussion  must  have  convinced  all  that  the  Isabella 
Grape  will  ripen  here  every  season  ;  and  that  the  raising  of  hardy  Grapes  is  not 
only  profitable,  but  exceedingly  so. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Ainsworth  in  regard  to  their 
method  of  pruning  the  Grape. 

Grafting  old  Apple-Trees. — Mr.  Hodge  said,  if  trees  were  healthy  and 
vigorous,  it  would  be  wise  to  graft ;  if  old  and  sickly,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
cut  them  down,  and  plant  out  young  trees.  Some  years  since,  a  gentleman  in  his 
neighborhood  wished  him  to  send  men  to  graft  an  old  orchard  on  his  place.  Mr, 
H.  advised  him  to  cut  down  his  old  trees  and  plant  a  young  orchard.  He  found 
some  itinerant  grafters  that  did  the  work.  In  three  years,  he  was  so  sick  of  the 
operation  that  he  cut  the  whole  down,  and  planted  young  trees.  If  the  ground 
is  well  prepared  by  thorough,  deep  ploughing  and  manuring,  and  the  trees  well 
cultivated,  young  trees  will  bear  so  early  as  to  astonish  those  who  plant.  In  1848, 
he  furnished  a  gentleman  with  one  hundred  apple-trees.  From  these  trees,  in  the 
fall  of  1854,  were  picked  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of  apples.  They  were 
mostly  Baldwins  and  Greenings.     Two  Baldwin  trees  bore  three  barrels  each. 

Mr.  Barber,  of  Ontario  Co.,  had  considerable  experience  in  grafting  old  or- 
chards. He  did  not  graft  in  the  tops  of  trees,  but  cut  off  large  limbs  six  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  or  more.  Then  put  in  good,  strong  scions,  of  some  quick 
growing  varieties,  all  around  the  limb,  as  thick  as  they  can  set,  about  an  inch 
apart.  This  must  be  done  before  the  sap  starts.  Tliese  scions  grow  and  form  a 
lip  all  around  the  limb  of  the  tree,  and  the  more  feeble  of  these  scions  can  be  cut 
away.  Trees  treated  in  this  way,  had  produced  three  barrels  the  third  year.  Had 
grafted  Apple-trees  in  this  manner  that  had  been  broken  off,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  stump,  and  Pear-trees  that  had  lost  the  entire  head  by  blight,  and  never  failed 
to  get  a  good  top.  If  the  grafting  was  done  early,  a  lot  of  shoots  would  soon 
appear,  and  furnish  leaves  enough  to  elaborate  the  sap. 

Mr.  Hooker  had  pursued  a  similar  method  with  Pear-trees  destroyed  with 
blight,  and  with  success.  Also,  with  Apple-trees  in  a  few  cases.  The  wood  of 
the  large  limb  became  discolored,  and  showed  signs  of  decay. 

Benjamin  Fish  thought  there  was  no  general  rule  for  grafting  old  trees.  If  a 
tree  had  been  well  ]iruned  and  well  cared  for,  it  could  be  grafted  with  success  ; 
but  as  farmers  generally  treat  their  trees,  pruning  them  with  an  axe,  they  become 
diseased,  and  when  a  large  limb  of  such  a  tree  is  grafted,  the  wood  decays,  and 
the  tree  becomes  hollow  and  worthless. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  said  there  were  a  number  of  old  Apitle-trees  near  Geneva,  planted 
in  the  olden  time  by  the  Indians.  These  trees  were  cut  down  by  Gen.  Sullivan. 
They  show  signs  of  this,  as  many  of  them  have  two  trunks.  These  trees  were 
grafted  fifteen  years  since,  and  are  now  profitable  trees. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  Mr.  Barber  showed  some  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiol 
remarks.     He  was  opposed,  however,  to  grafting  old  trees,  when  in  a 
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of  decline,  except  in  special  cases — as  when  a  person  takes  possession  of  a  farm 
destitute  of  good  fruit,  with  a  few  old  Ajiple-trees  growing.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  well  to  graft,  so  as  to  have  fruit  enough  for  family  use  as  quick  as 
possible. 

!Mr.  Barry  said  that  the  growing  of  Winter  Pears  was  yet  a  new  business. 
Winter  Pears  could  be  grown  as  easily  as  Fall  Pears — the  only  difference  is  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  Winter  Pears  until  they  ripeu.  Most  of  the  winter  varie- 
ties wnll  keep  and  ripen  in  barrels  in  the  cellar,  as  easily  as  Apples.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  find  how  little  care  and  trouble  they  required.  The  J'Jastcr 
Buerre,  Lawrence,  and  Vicar  of  Winljield,  may  be  grown  and  ripened  here  as 
easily  as  Baldwin  Apples. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Barry  presented  to  the  Convention  a  fine  dish 
of  Easter  Bcurri  Pears,  kept  in  a  barrel  in  the  cellar  until  taken  out  to  bring  to 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Ilodge  observed,  that  in  selecting  Pears  for  market  culture,  it  was  important 
not  only  to  get  Pears  of  good  quality,  but  those  that  bear  large  croi)s.  As  to 
making  Pear  culture  pay,  there  could  be  no  question  about  that.  A  Pear-tree  in 
Mr.  H.'s  vicinity,  bore  forty  bushels  last  season,  and  another,  belonging  to  his 
brother,  bore  twenty  bushels,  w4iich  were  sold  at  $2  per  bushel.  This  was  an 
inferior  variety. 

Mr.  Hooker  found  Winter  Pears  quite  variable  as  to  quality.  Ilad  no  trouble 
in  ripening  them — the  trouble  was  to  grow  them  good.  If  well  grown,  they  would 
ripen  well. 

Mr.  Barry  observed  that  trees  of  Winter  Pears  did  not  bear  fine  fruit  until  they 
attained  some  age.  The  Gloiit  Morceau  did  not  bear  fine  fruit,  even  on  the  quince, 
until  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Winter  Pears  must  be  well  grown.  Imperfect,  poor 
specimens  will  never  ripen. 

A  small,  but  very  fine  exhibition  of  Winter  Fruit,  was  made  by  several  members 
of  the  Society, — Rural  New  Yorker. 
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PHARBITIS  RUBRO-CCERULEA. — HABROTHAMNXJS  AURANTIACUS. 


PHARBITIS    RIJBRO-CCERTJLEA.* 

Convolvulaceae,  Pentanilria  Monogynia. 

The  appearance  alone,  and  the  form  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  can  be  produced 
in  a  picture,  for  want  of  an  example  from  nature,  oblige  us  to  append  to  the 
Pharhitis  this  Ipomosa  of  authors.  In  adopting  as  a  useful  and  probably  natural 
division,  tliis  distinction  of  the  Pharbitis  from  out  of  the  still  very  irregular  group 
of  tlie  Ipom«as,  it  seeras  to  us  evidently  impossible  to  separate  the  species  in 
question  from  the  Fharbitis  hispida,  Choisy  (Convolvulus  purpureus,  L.),  proto- 
type of  this  group  of  Liseron's  Annual,  so  popular  for  the  decoration  of  windows, 
balconies,  and  green  arbors. 

Notwithstanding  the  tropical  origin  of  the  Pharbitis,  it  owes  to  its  annual 
continuance  as  well  as  to  its  rapid  development,  the  faculty,  valuable  to  us,  of 
vegetating  and  flowering  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate.  It  is,  at  least,  true  of 
the  common  species,  such  as  the  Pharbitis  hispida  and  P.  Nil;  as  to  the  less 
common  species  here  figured  from  a  cultivated  specimen,  last  summer,  in  the  Van 
Houtte  establishment,  it  appears  to  be  of  a  more  delicate  nature. 

Pre-eminently  distinguished  in  the  genus  by  its  general  smoothness,  and  by  the 
remarkable  shortness  of  the  calyx  divisions,  this  species  probably  varies  in  color, 
and  does  not  always  present  the  contrast  of  blue  and  violet  carmine  on  the  two 
faces  of  the  corolla.  Let  us  add  that,  in  the  pictures  of  the  model  plant,  the 
angles  are  sharply  acuminate,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  figure,  slightly  indented 
and  obtuse.  Should  not  this  constitute  a  specific  diflerence  ?  A  question  im- 
possible to  determine  without  studying  the  plant  itself. 

Tiie  Pharbitis  ruhro-ccernlea  comes  from  Mexico.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land before  1834,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Anglo- 
Mexican  Society  for  the  working  of  mines.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  still  very  rare  in  the  gardens  on  the  continent.  J.  E.  P. 

Culture. — The  Pharhitis  rubro-coerulea  should  be  sown  in  a  warm  bed,  and 
under  glass,  redressed,  and  put  into  a  warm  greenhouse ;  or,  simply  sow  it,  soon 
after,  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  in  March  or  April.  Its  very  tender  stems  require 
to  be  trained,  twined  into  juniper  branches,  or  any  other  small  shrub  with  strong 
twigs.  Later,  place  these  stems  within  reach  of  some  branched  bush,  to  pass  the 
summer,  and  the  plant  will  very  soon  cover  and  ornament  it.  It  will  there  display 
during  the  whole  summer  its  numerous  flowers,  which  are  very  large,  and  of  the 
purest  cerulean  blue  color !  Here  and  there,  a  flash  of  carmine  will  ornament 
some  part  of  the  corolla. — Flore  des  Sevres. 


HABROTHAMNXJS   AURANTIACUS. 

KEGEL. 

This  belongs  to  a  sub-genus  of  Cestrura,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  Cestrum 
Aurantiacum.  This  elegant  species  flowered  first  in  the  garden  of  Rurich,  about 
1850;  its  origin  Guatemala;  its  color  suffices  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
species  of  Ilabrothamnus,  and  especially  H.  elegans.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  greenhouse  shrubs. — Ibid. 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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EVERGREENS.— WHAT    SHALL   AVE    PLANT? 

Mr.  BnisCs  Catalogue. 

WELL  prepared  catalopne  of  trees,  with  information  such 
as  an  experienced  nurseryman  is  capable  of  giving,  if  he 
inclines  to  embod}''  liis  accpiircd  knowledge,  we  always 
•welcome.  It  is  a  task  to  make  such  an  one,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  give  due  credit  to  the  maker  when  we  lind 
liis  information  reliable.  Such,  in  the  main,  is  "  A  T>e- 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  IFardy  Trees  ami  Shrubs,  grown 
and  for  sale  V)y  Robert  Ruist,  Rosedale  Nurseries,  Darl)j 
Road,  near  Philadelphia."  Since  the  hreaking-up  of  the 
old  Landretli  Nurseries,  in  this  neighborhood,  Philadel- 
phia has  presented  fewer  extensive  establishments  where 
trees  in  large  quantities  could  be  purcliased  than  would 
seem  to  be  her  proportion  ;  but  land  has  become  so  dear 
in  our  vicinity,  that  nurserymen  have  been  obliged  to  remove  to  some  distance, 
Avhere  ground  was  more  reasonable,  and  they  are  distributed  near  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  villages,  such  as  Westchester,  J.  L.  Darlington  &  Co.  ;  near 
Norristown,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Alan  W.  Corson  ;  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  David 
J.  Griscom  ;  Germantown,  Thomas  Median,  William  Saunders,  John  Rright, 
]\[essrs.  Maupay,  Bowman,  &c. ;  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Wm.  Reid;  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa.,  D.  Fulton;  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  George  Deacon;  Ilight.stown,  N.  J.,  Isaac 
PuIIen  ;  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  David  Ferguson.  Several  other  establishments 
are  growing  up,  and  promise,  ere  long,  to  have  a  supply  that  will  keep  us  by  no 
means  in  the  rear,  in  this  respect.  Meantime,  we  shall  make  Mr.  Buist's  Catalogue 
the  text  for  a  few  remarks. 

The  Evergreens  are  the  first,  and  Mr.  B.'s  list  is  a  highly  interesting  one.  The 
following,  from  the  Introduction,  is  excellent ;  the  difficulty  generally  is  to  induce 
the  planter,  or  his  successor,  to  cat  away  a  fine  tree,  to  make  room  for  better 
growth  : — 

"  We  must  observe  that  nearly  all  planters  of  coniferons  Evergreens  make  the  same  fatal 
error  in  planting  the  margins  of  walks,  carriage-roads,  and  drives.  Trees  are  generally 
small  when  procured  from  the  nursery,  and  tlieyare  at  once  planted  about  three  to  six  feet 
from  the  edge  of  an  entrance  in  place  of  twenty  feet.  Where  an  approach  is  required  to 
be  l)elted  with  Pines  or  Spruce,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared,  at  least  twenty  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  drive  ;  and  any  quick-growing  tree,  such  as  Silver  Maple,  planted  close 
to  the  verge,  to  give  shade  or  shelter.  When  tlie  Evergreens  have  attained  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  Maples  can  be  dispensed  witli,  and  removed  to  some  boundary,  or 
destroyed.  Some  may  think  this  a  tedious  process,  but  it  is  the  best  and  most  permanent 
for  having  an  approach  to  a  mansion  worthy  of  a  name,  and  it  will  be  a  permanent  memento 
of  the  planter  to  all  eyes  of  taste." 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  above  advice.  We  have  seen  recently  many 
examples  where  the  newly  planted  trees  have  encroached  upon  walks  and  drives, 
after  four  or  five  years'  planting.  It  is  difficult,  we  know  by  experience,  to  look 
upon  the  little  trees  of  three  or  four  feet  height  as  towering  monarchs,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  points  which  requires  the  experience  of  a  landscape-gardener,  or  of  a 
man  of  some  forethought. 

Commencing  on  page  1,  it  may  prove  a  useful  service  to  many  about  to  plant, 
if  we  insert  Mr.  Buist's  remarks  on  the  several  species  of  Evergreens  which  he 
has  for  sale  : — 

Trees  and  Shrubs  can  be  removed  from  October  to  April,  whilst  the  ground  is  ojien 


roots  of  trees  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  air  after  arrival.  They  should  be  watered  and 
placed  in  the  eai-th  at  once  till  properly  planted. 

"  Abies,  the  Spruce  Fir.  All  the  species  are  ornamental,  and  many  are  useful  as  timber- 
trees.  They  grow  in  dry,  elevated,  rich  soils,  though  some  will  do  well  in  rich,  moist  valleys, 
in  the  vicinity  of  water,  or  in  the  midst  of  rocks.  Their  diversity  of  growth  is  excessive. 
We  liave  had  Pi/rjmea  twenty  years,  and  it  does  not  exceed  three  feet,  whilst  we  have  had 
Exceha  to  grow  as  much  in  one  year. 

"  Araucaria,  a  genus  of  remarkable  trees,  natives  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  all  of 
majestic  growth,  attaining  the  height  of  over  100  feet.  We  fear  that  none  of  them  will  be 
generally  hardy  here,  but,  in  Southern  latitudes,  they  grow  freely  in  sandy,  rich  soil,  with 
a  dry  bottom. 

"  Berber  is,  Berberry.  Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  been  raised  to  a  new  genus, 
Mahonia,  by  botanists.  We  adhere  to  the  original  name  for  all.  They  are  pretty  dwarf 
shrubs,  with  shining  foliage  of  various  forms,  and  all  pleasing.     All  have  yellow  flowers. 

"  Bnxns,  Box-Tree,  principally  natives  of  the  East,  where  they  are  much  iised  in  formal 
gardening,  as  they  may  be  trimmed  into  every  imaginable  shape.  They  like  rich,  deep, 
loamy  soil,  and  succeed  well  in  shady  situations. 

"  Cedrus.  To  this  family  belongs  the  celebrated  tree  of  Mount  Lebanon.  They  all  delight 
in  rich,  sandy  soil,  with  a  dry  bottom ;  being  natives  of  mountains,  they  are  impatient  of 
their  roots  being  saturated  at  any  period  of  the  year.  They  are  all  trees  of  a  gigantic 
habit,  with  a  grandeur  that  excites  universal  admiration  ;  growth  from  60  to  140  feet. 

^^ Cephalotaxus,  .Japan  Yew-Tree.  This  valuable  addition  to  our  evergreen  Conifers  is  one 
of  the  discoveries  of  R.  Fortune,  in  his  enterprising  travels  in  Japan  and  China.  Tlie  spe- 
cies which  bears  his  name,  the  only  individual  yet  known  to  us,  is  a  shrub  of  pleasing  habit, 
and  likely  to  become  popular  when  a  little  more  common  ;  at  present,  the  supply  is  rather 
limited  to  make  it  available  to  the  general  luirchaser.     Fortunii,  Fortune's  yew. 

'^Cerasus,  the  Laurel  Bird  Cherry.  An  indispensable  family  to  the  landscape,  or  the  most 
humble  gardener  who  has  any  pretensions  to  taste.  It  is  the  universal  favorite  of  all  Europe  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  species  are  not  perfectly  hardy  here,  though  south  of  Baltimore  they 
grow  luxuriantly.     They  are  all  shrubs  of  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

"Cotoneaster,  dwarf  shrubs  of  procumbent  habit,  much  used  in  covering  rockwork  or  low 
walls  ;  small  foliage ;  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  scarlet  berries,  that  are  as  brilliant  as 
garnets  during  winter. 

"  Cri/ptomeria,  .Japan  Cedar,  a  new  tree  of  very  distinct  habit,  from  the  mountains  of  Japan  ; 
it  delights  in  moist,  rich  soils  ;  of  pyramidal  form,  with  drooping  branchlets  ;  perfectly  hardy, 
and  grows  rapidly,  two  to  four  feet  in  a  season :  if  planted  in  a  poor  soil,  the  foliage  has  a 
brown,  stunted  appearance."  , 

As  reg:ards  the  Crvptomeria,  we  have  doubts  in  recommending:  it  even  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  and  we  would  make  the  same  remark  regarding  Deodara ; 
it  has,  in  some  favored  situations,  stood  well  in  our  neighborhood,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  has  proved  a  failure  ;  there  may  be,  and  probably  is,  much  in  what 
Mr.  Buist  says  regarding  a  moist,  rich  soil  for  the  Cryptomeria,  and  situation  and 
aspect  will  have  much  to  do  with  it,  probably.  Our  native  Cedars  were  every- 
where extremely  injured  by  the  winter  of  1855,  and  we  must  not  abandon  these 
two  beautiful  Evergreens  without  furtlier  trial.  Cupressus  funebris  has  not 
proved  hardy  with  us,  and  the  others  require  further  trial. 

"Ciipressus,  Evergreen  Cypress.  It  is  but  very  recently  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
introduce  this  family  amongst  our  hardy  Evergreens.  They  appear  to  be  natives  of  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  recent  introductions  render  them  very  interesting  shnibs  to  tlie 
planter.  They  are  best  planted  on  lawns,  or  as  single  specimens  in  the  shrubbery,  or  on 
the  margin  of  walks.     They  attain  considerable  height,  and  will  grow  in  any  good  soil. 

^^Cunninghamia,  sinensis  or  lanceolata,  approaches  Araucaria  Braziliensis  in  appearance, 
but  more  hardy  ;  requires  light,  rich  soil,  and  will  grow  thirty  feet  high ;  scarce. 

"  Eleacjnus  hortensis.  Silvery  Oleaster,  a  rather  tender  shrub  for  this  latitude. 

"  Eriohotryajnponica,  Lo(|uat.  A  small  tree,  with  large  foliage,  nearly  equal  to  the  Mag- 
nolia, producing  a  fruit,  in  the  winter  season,  very  similar  to  an  Apricot ;  grows  well  in  the 
Southern  States. 

'scallonia,  dwarf  shrubs,  with  rosy  red  flowers  ;  very  desirable  for  Southern  latitudes." 

(7o  be  continued.) 
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Ad-istehim  Report. — The  ad-intrrini  report  from  the  Committee  of  the  American  Pomolo- 
gical  Society,  will  he  found  of  the  highest  interest.  Tlie  new  fruits  ripened  the  past  season, 
have  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee,  and  they  give  their  unbiassed  opinions  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfactory  ;  their  labore  will  attract  the  attention  of  all  persons  interested 
in  these  important  topics. 

The  length  of  the  above  report  has  prevented  the  insertion,  this  mouth,  of  "  Visits  to 
Country  Places,  around  Newport ;"  Mr.  Chorlton's  excellent  article  on  "  Peas"  supersedes 
one  of  the  "  Old  Digger's"  on  the  same  subject,  and  contains  later  infoimation  as  to  kinds 
to  be  selected  for  growth.  The  interesting  biography  of  Loudon  being  concluded  in  the 
present  number,  we  shall  have  more  sj^ace  in  our  next  to  devote  to  our  correspondents. 


Memoir  of  Loudon. — This  graceful  memoir  is  concluded  in  the  present  number,  and  doubt- 
less has  interested  mogt  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Loudon's  career  was  a  most  useful  one ;  in 
respect  to  its  close,  it  resembled  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ;  he  was  ruined  pecuniarily,  however, 
by  his  own  publication  of  the  great  work,  the  Arboretum  r.t  Fruticetum  Britannicum,  which 
was  issued,  on  his  own  account,  at  an  outlay  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  but  it  sold  so  well, 
that  only  thirteen  thousand  remained  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  1841,  and  he  died  in  1843. 
The  work  has  since  sold  extensively,  and  his  debts  were  paid. 

In  industry,  Mr.  Loudon  will  compare  favorably  with  Sir  Walter  ;  he  had  four  periodicals, 
viz  :  The  Gardener^s,  Natural  History,  and  Architectural  Magazines,  and  the  Arboretum,  which 
was  published  in  monthly  numbers,  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  to  produce  these  at  the 
proper  time,  he  literally  worked  night  and  day,  suffering  much  pain,  and  writing  with  two 
fin<Ters  of  his  left  hand.  Never  did  any  man  possess  more  energy  and  determination; 
whatever  he  began  he  pursued  with  enthusiasm,  and  carried  out,  notwithstanding  obstacles 
that  would  have  discouraged  any  ordinary  person. 

His  labors  as  a  landscape-gardener  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  but  he  always  con- 
sidered the  most  important  was  laying  out  the  arboretum  so  nobly  presented  by  Joseph 
Strutt,  M.  P.,  to  the  town  of  Derby. 


The  Advertising  Sheet. — Nothing  marks  the  increased  influence  of  the  Horticulturist 
more  than  the  demand  for  space  in  its  advertising  sheet ;  it  seems  likely  to  exceed,  in 
extent  of  pages,  the  work  itself.  The  present  month's  issue  is  an  interesting  resume  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  which  will  command  attention.  The 
printer  has  been  curious  enough  to  sum  up  the  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  thirty- 
four  pages  that  have  passed  under  his  critical  eye,  and  finds  them  to  amount  to  two  million 
and  upwards,  independent  of  those  without  enumeration  of  the  quantity. 

The  importance  o^  concentrating  in  one  journal  the  whole  advertising  of  this  extensive 
and  flourishing  business  must  be  apparent ;  we  receive  incidentally  from  correspondents 
the  strongest  evidence  of  its  value  to  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  were  we  at  all  disposed 
be  jealous,  might  take  exception  to  remarks  which  indicate  that  it  is  the  first  part 
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read.  Tlie  publisher  will  give  increased  attention  to  this  department,  as  the  circulation 
increases,  and  as  he  is  enabled  to  spread  this  information  before  the  purchasers,  he  may  be 
obliged  to  increase  his  charges  to  prevent  the  advertising  from  exceeding  the  limits  of  the 
post-office  regulations.     The  20tli  of  the  month  is  now  rather  late. 


Calendar  of  the  Vineyakd. — We  add,  by  the  kindness  and  knowledge  of  R.  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  a  Calendar  of  the  operations  in  the  vineyard,  which  is  not  only  a  new 
feature,  but  a  most  valuable  one.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  vicinage  of  the  vineyards, 
and  penned  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  observant  of  the  cultivators  of  the  vine,  and 
an  esteemed  writer  upon  it,  we  feel  much  pleased  in  presenting  such  results  to  our  readers. 


The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  has  organized  in  the  right  spirit,  and  discus- 
sions on  fruit  have  been  held  at  Decatur — E.  S.  Hull,  President,  J.  E.  Starr,  Recording 
Secretary.  This  Society  will  be  extremely  useful,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive. its 
reports. 


Pears  again. — We  had  hoped  to  have  got  rid  of  the  subject  of  "  Pears  on  the  Quince,"' 
leaving  them  to  the  test  of  time,  but  a  cogent  reply  of  Dr.  Ward  to  Mr.  Field's  article  in 
last  number,  will  require  insertion  at  our  hands,  and,  if  we  possibly  can  find  room,  shall 
appear  next  month. 


The  Cold  of  January  has  been  even  more  severe  than  during  the  previous  winter,  and 
has,  we  fear,  again  done  injury  to  fruit  and  other  trees.  Tlie  snow,  however,  proved  a 
protection  to  wheat,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  plants  and  even  trees.  The  cold  "  cycle"  which 
has  been  upon  us,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  reached  its  maximum.  In  this  region,  thermo- 
meters exhibited  various  degrees  of  cold  from  20°  below  zero  to  GO  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  not  greater  distances  than  a  mile  or  two  apart,  proving  that  there  are  eddies  of  cold  air 
not  entirely  influenced  by  elevation.  It  is  believed,  the  intensity  of  cold  has  been  as  great 
as  any  of  the  same  duration  during  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Skaters  have  had  their 
amusement  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  much  of  the  southern  country  there  has  been  great 
suffering,  while,  at  the  north  and  northwest,  it  has  been  intolerable  ;  thermometers  at  40^ 
below  zero  are  so  often  reported  as  not  to  be  chronicable,  and  we  are  obliged  to  leave  that 
matter  to  some  accurate  meteorologists. 


Fruit  in  Canada. — In  looking  over  the  December  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  1  saw  an 
article — written  by  Cockburn  and  Brown,  of  Montreal — speaking  of  the  apple-tree  being 
killed  down  ;  they  say  it  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  with  them.  I  find  it  one  of  the  worst 
things  to  contend  with.  Losing  the  terminal  bud  causes  a  crook  at  every  year's  growth, 
which  injures  the  looks  of  our  trees  very  much.  And  another  thing  we  have  to  contend 
with — the  heaving  up  of  trees  in  the  spring.  In  the  nursery  row  we  can  manage  them  very 
well,  by  furrowing  up  in  the  fall,  but  seedlings  are  difficult  to  manage.  I  am  aware  that 
draining  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brown,  or  some  other  gentleman,  will 
give  some  information,  through  the  Horticulturist,  touching  this  matter.  He  speaks  rather 
unfavorably  of  the  Early  Harvest  and  the  Baldwin.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  those  two 
famous  apples  are  the  most  hardy  we  have  here  on  the  noi-thern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  as 
for  the  Fameuse  and  St.  Lawrence,  they  are  very  productive ;  Burrasso,  rather  a  poor  keeper ; 
Keswick  Codlin,  very  hardy,  and  comes  into  bearing  first  of  all;  Hawthorndon,  a  great 
bearer  ;  Alexander,  a  fine  grower ;  Read  Astrachan,  promises  well ;  R.  I.  Greening,  a  strag- 
gling grower,  but  makes  a  fine  tree ;  Ribstou  Pippin,  a  fine  grower,  and  one  of  our  most 
profitable  apples  ;  Northern  Spy,  I  could  not  recommend  for  general  cultivation ;  Fa 
pin.  Spice  Sweet,  Talman  Sweet,  and  Gravenstein,  are  among  our  very  best  apples, 


Pliuu;^.     Wo  liavo  a  difficulty  in  biuliling  the  stock  on  account  of  the  blight,  and  we  have 
the  black  rot  to  contend  with,  and  tho  littlo  Turk,  the  curculio. 

Cherries  suffered  very  much  by  tho  hard  winter  or  spring,  csj)ocially  tin-  Heart  kinds. 

B.  Loser,  Nurseri/man. 
Cohourcf,  Canada  West. 


A  Ni:w  Fruit. — Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany  describes  a  uew  fruit — the  Jhirinn  of  Borneo 
— thus  :  "The  Duriau  is  a  fruit  of  which  we  hear  little,  where  all  praise  is  given  to  the 
Mangosteen,  while  the  Durian  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  fruit  much  liked  by  natives,  but 
whose  offensive  smell  reuders  it  disagreeable  to  Europeans.  There  is,  however,  no  com- 
parison between  them ;  the  Mangosteen  resembles  a  peach  or  a  grape,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  superior,  if  equal,  to  either  :  the  Durian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fruit  of  a  per- 
fectly unique  character ;  we  have  nothing  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  difEcult  to  judge  whether  it  is  or  is  not  superior  to  all  other  fruits.  The  Durian 
grows  on  a  large  and  lofty  forest-tree,  something  resembling  an  elm  in  character,  but  with 
a  more  smooth  and  scaly  bark.  The  fruit  is  round,  or  slightly  oval,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  melon,  of  a  green  color,  and  covered  with  strong  spines,  the  bases  of  which  tou.  h 
each  other,  aiid  are  consequently  somewhat  hexagonal,  while  the  points  are  very  strong 
and  sharp.  It  is  so  completely  armed,  that,  if  the  stalk  is  broken  off,  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  lift  one  from  the  ground.  The  outer  rind  is  so  thick  and  tough,  that,  from  whatever 
height  it  may  fall,  it  is  never  broken.  From  the  base  to  the  apex,  five  very  faint  lines 
may  be  traced,  over  which  the  spines  somewhat  curve  and  approximate  ;  these  are  the 
sutures  of  the  carpels,  and  show  where  the  fruit  may  be  opened  with  a  heavy  knife  and  a 
strong  hand.  The  five  cells  are  silky-white  within,  and  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  firm, 
cream-colored  pulp,  containing  about  three  seeds  each.  This  pulp  is  the  eatable  part,  and 
its  consistence  and  flavor  are  indescribable.  A  rich  custard,  highly  flavored  with  almonds, 
gives  the  best  general  idea  of  it,  but  there  are  occasional  wafts  of  flavor  that  call  to  mind 
cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  sherry-wine,  and  other  incongruous  dishes.  Then  there  is  a 
rich  elutinous  smootlmess  in  the  pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but  which  adds  to  its 
delicacy.  It  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy  ;  yet  it  wants  neither  of  these  qualities, 
for  it  is  in  itself  perfect.  It  produces  no  nausea  or  other  bad  effect,  and  the  more  you  eat 
of  it  the  less  you  feel  inclined  to  stop.  In  fact,  to  eat  Durians  is  a  new  sensation  worth  a 
voyage  to  the  East  to  experience.  The  smell  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  certainly  at  first  disagree- 
able, though  less  so  when  it  has  newly  fallen  from  the  tree  ;  for  the  moment  it  is  ripe  it 
falls  of  itself,  and  the  only  way  to  eat  Durians  in  perfection,  is  to  get  them  as  they  fall." 


Mpshrooms. — These  valuable  esculents  may  be  propagated  with  greater  advantage  tlian 
]>v  the  old  mode  ;  the  spawn  maybe  broken  fine,  the  largest  bits  not  exceeding  a  marble  in 
size.  Thus  prepared,  sow  it  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  beat  it  down  at  once  firmly, 
and  cover  it  with  soil.  This  plan  will  require  but  half  the  quantity  of  spawn,  and  the 
mushrooms  are  diffused  over  the  whole  surface,  no  loss  being  sustained  in  gathering.  They 
Ijioduce  sooner  by  this  mode.  We  have  had  good  success,  the  present  winter,  with  spawn 
obtained  from  the  Messrs.  Thorburn,  N.  Y.,  after  failing  utterly  with  that  from  others. 


Nuts  axd  Seeds. — A  large  Christmas  box  was  carried  out,  from  this  region,  by  the  Persia, 
which  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  at  Kew  Gardens,  near  London. 
They  are  a  present  from  Dr.  Darlington,  and  consist  of  nuts  and  seeds  of  our  forest-trees, 
collected  by  Joshua  Iloopes,  Esq.,  at  the  request  of  Sir  William.  Last  May,  the  doctor 
three  boxes  containing  sections  of  our  forest-trees  and  shrubs,  each  section  a  foot  in 
These  interchanges  of  value  are  highly  interesting  mementos,  and  serviceable  in 
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the  highest  degree.  Our  botanical  friend  has  lately  received  Dr.  Bromfields  Flora  of  ike 
Isle  of  Wight,  a  very  complete  and  interesting  work,  which  frequently  mentions  the  Flora 
Cestrica  of  the  recipient.     Dr.  Bromfield  recently  died,  during  his  oriental  tour,  at  Damascus. 

Peabody's  Seedling  Strawberry  is  now  ready  to  be  sent  out.  Mr.  P.  requests  his  sub- 
scribers to  inform  him  when  they  wish  to  receive  the  plants.  Address  Charles  A.  Peabody, 
Columbus,  Georgia. 


The  Societe  Regionale  d'Acclimation  of  Nancy,  have  issued  a  curious  pamphlet  entitled 
"  line  Precieuse  Conquete  a  Faire,"  in  which  they  earnestly  recommend  farmers  to  breed 
horses  for  human  food  ! 


The  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Societij  for  1856,  contains  matter  of  great 
interest. — We  trust  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  the  topics  discussed,  and  can 
only  point  to  a  few  of  the  matters  it  contains,  hoping  therel)y  to  call  attention  to  them.  The 
"  Relations  of  Meteorology  to  Agriculture,"  and  Lieut.  Maury's  remarks,  are  especially  worthy 
of  perusal.  Townsend  Glover's  paper  on  "  Entomology  as  applied  to  Agriculture,"  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest  and  profit.  The  "  True  Value  of  Chemical  Analysis  of  Soils,"  by 
Dr.  John  D.  Easter,  every  farmer  should  study  ;  that  on  "  Colza  Oil,"  by  Dr.  Ware,  demands 
further  experiment,  as  promising  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The  "President's 
Addresses,"  and  some  of  those  of  members  and  guests,  may  be  read  with  profit.  Altogether, 
this  volume  exhibits  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  progress  highly  creditable  to  our  country 
and  countrymen.  The  attendance  exceeded,  in  numbers,  any  meeting  of  the  kind.  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  is  to  be  the  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting,  and  we  consider  this  a 
judicious  selection. 


Travellers. — The  Garclener^s  Chronicle  regrets,  with  many  others,  that  the  missionary, 
Livingstone,  who  has  spent  sixteen  weary  years  in  exploring  Africa,  should  have  been  totally 
ignorant  of  botany  and  gardening.  He  has  made  some  sad  mistakes  in  attempting  to  give 
information,  and  thus  thrown  discredit  on  what  may  be  true.  This  want  of  education  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  in  many  travellers.  For  instance,  pleasant  as  Bayard  Taylor's  books 
of  travel  may  be,  he  appears  never  to  have  had  his  attention  turned  to  distinguishing  one 
tree  from  another,  and  we  read  of  countries  of  the  highest  botanical  interest  with  scarcely 
an  allusion  to  the  vegetation  that  can  be  understood.  Children's  gardens,  and  a  little 
knowledge  infused  at  school,  should  be  attended  to. 


Flore  des  Serres. — The  three  last  numbers  of  this  journal,  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of 
its  illustrations,  contain  figures  of  the  following  new  plants  superbly  drawn  and  colored  : 
Lfelia  purpurata  ;  Dircsea  blassii ;  Mandevillea  suaveolens  ;  Dendrobium  bigibbum  ;  Correa 
cardinalis;  Pentapterygium  flavum  ;  Primula  rosea  ;  Salvia  Boliviana ;  Bulbocodium  verum; 
Dianthus  sinensis,  varietates  ;  Wistaria  frutescens,  var.  Magnifica — quite  an  acquisition  ; 
Barbacenia  hybrides  ;  Colchicum  variegatum  ;  Salvia  splendens,  var.  Soucheti  ;  Thalictrum 
aueminoides,  var.  flore  pleno  ;  Fuchsia,  var.  Rosea  ;  Azalea  Indica,  var.  Beaute  d'Europe  ; 
Cypripedium  purpuratum  ;  Hibiscus  marmoratus  ;  Tropreolum  azureum  grandiflorum  ;  Pau- 
sies,  Imperatrice  Eugenie  and  Leonidas ;  Stenanthera  pinifolia  ;  and  lochora  Warscewiczii. 
We  wish  we  could  impart  all  of  their  beauty  to  these  pages. 

Of  the  new  Wistaria  frutescens,  var.  Magnifica,  the  Flore  says :  "  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  the  introduction  of  the  Glycine  of  China,  Europe  possessed  the  American  species, 
now  named  Wistaria  frutescens,  of  which  the  present  is  a  hybrid  variety,  raised  from  seed 
by  M.  Delaville,  Sen.,  gardener  near  Clermont  (Oise).  The  flowers  are  borne  in  graceful 
clusters,  of  a  pale  lilac,  with  a  yellow  spot.     It  is  said  to  exceed  others  in  the  abundance 


of  its  bloom,  which  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  close  of  June.  The  readii-wt  metliod 
of  propagating  it  is  by  grafting." 

fjoHsir. — Tlio  s{X)res  of  some  of  the  fungi  are  said  to  bo  omnipresent,  and  so  numerous 
are  they,  that  Fries  calculated  more  than  10,000,000  to  be  present  in  a  single  individual  of 
the  Lycoperdon  of  large  size.  Bauer  estimated  that  7,840,000,  not  of  the  sporules,  but  of  the 
individual  plants  themselves,  belonging  to  the  common  smut — the  I'vpfjo  Segetum — would 
be  required  to  cover  a  square  inch.  Dr.  Daubeny,  of  England,  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  I'hila- 
delphia,  have  written  papers  of  much  research,  to  prove  that  fungi  are  the  cause  of  cholera 
and  numeroiis  diseases. Some  species  of  lichens  are  extensively  collected,  to  make  dye- 
stuffs  ;  cudbear,  a  well-known  article  of  commerce,  is  prepared  from  lichens  collected  by  the 

peasantry  in  various  parts  of  Europe. The  horseradish-tree  of  the  West  Indies — Moringa 

— attains  the  height  of  twenty-four  feet  in  nine  months,  and  that  in  a  stony,  poor  soil.  The 
power  of  vegetation  within  the  tropics,  is  illustrated  by  the  above  as  well  as  by  the  growth 
of  the  bamboo,  -n-hich  sometimes  shoots  fourteen  inches  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Tlie  extraordinary  productiveness  of  the  tropics,  is  by  many  considered  an  inestimable 
advantage,  but  the  counterbalancing  evil  is  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  weeds.     The  poet 

may  sing 

"Of  the  redundant  growth 
Of  vines  and  maize,  and  bower,  and  brake, 
Which  nature,  kind  to  sloth, 
And  scarce  solicited  by  human  toil, 
Pours  from  the  riches  of  the  teeming  soil,"' 

but  the  planter  finds  that  nowhere  is  more  care  and  industry  required  than  within  the 
tropics,  to  make  agriculture  profitable.     The  weeds  exhaust  and  smother  everything  that 

is  not  frequently  attended  to. Why  is  it?     Our  government  land  costs  one  dollar  an  acre 

on  an  average,  and  champagne  two  dollars  a  bottle.     How  many  a  man  dies  landless,  who, 

during  his  life,  has  swallowed  a  township— trees  and  all. Captain  Pope,  who  was  in 

command  of  the  expedition  to  dig  artesian  wells  in  Texas,  reports  a  novel  source  of  fuel,  in 
the  roots  of  the  mesquit,  which  are  found  preserved  beneath  the  soil — perfectly  sound  and 

hard — extending  sometimes  to  the  incredible  depth  of  seventy  feet ! The  sales  of  the 

land  on  draining  the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  produced  sufficient  money  to  repay  all  the  expenses 
incurred.  Sixteen  years  of  labor  and  care  were  exhausted  before  the  work  was  completed. 
As  soon  as  the  grounds  were  dry,  they  were  covered  spontaneously  with  a  multitude  of 
plants,  reeds,  and  willows  ;  these  prevented  walking,  being  soon  higher  than  a  man.  A 
heavyroller  was  passed  over  the  brittle  plants  after  the  willows  are  pulled  up,  and  the  fallen 
stems  covered  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  ditches,  and  rape-seed  was  immediately  sown  ; 
the  rape  overpowers  the  next  growth,  and  the  land  is  then  ready  for  grain.  After  harvest, 
they  work  with  large  wooden  shoes  on  the  horses'  feet,  when  the  soil  is  yet  too  soft.     If  the 

horses  sink,  they  leave  them  on  the  spot. Though  the  Berberries  are  commonly  treated 

as  shrubs,  some  of  them  may  be  formed  into  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  small  trees 
that  can  be  introduced  into  gardenesque  scenery.  The  common  berberry,  when  pruned  up 
to  a  single  stem  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  all  suckers  from  the  root,  and  all  side 
buds  from  the  stem  removed  at  the  moment  they  appear,  will  form  a  fine  orbicular  head, 
with  the  extremity  of  the  branches  drooping ;  and  this  pendulous  appearance  will  increase 
with  the  age  of  the  tree.  Such  a  tree,  covered,  as  it  will  be,  every  year,  with  yellow  blos- 
soms and  scarlet  fruit,  may  rank,  in  beauty  and  value,  with  the  handsomest.  The  low- 
growing  berberries — now  mahonias — are  very  beautiful  in  masses.  The  common  berberry, 
trained  as  above,  will  reach  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  endure  for  centuries.     In  a  cata- 

for  1825,  the  now  common  Mahonia  aquifolium  is  priced  at  twenty-five  dollars  ! 

plan  to  forward  cut  flowers  to  a  distance  without  injury,  is  to  prepare  a  cylinder 
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three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  this, 
place  a  tin  tube,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  .which  fits  into  sockets  in  the  bottom  and  the  lid. 
Round  this  tube  the  flowers  are  tied,  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  bottom  ;  the  centre  tube  is  now 
filled  with  water,  and  corked,  and  the  lid  put  on,  in  which  is  the  socket  wliich  embraces  the 
tube.  The  case  may  now  be  sent  to  any  distance,  the  natural  moisture  and  the  water  keep- 
ing the  flowers  cool  and  fresh.     A  little  damp  moss,  tied  under  the  flowers,  will  assist  this. 


Waiil-esha,  Wisconsin,  Jan.,  IS.')?. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Growers'  Association. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held, 
at  Waukesha,  on  the  14th  Jan.  The  attendance  was  good,  though  not  large.  Some  inte- 
resting discussions  were  held.  Among  resolutions  passed,  was  one  in  favor  of  a  law  for  the 
punishment  of  stealing  growing  fruit,  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  A  meeting  for  the 
exhibition  of  small  fruits  and  flowers  was  appointed  for  the  last  of  June,  at  Whitewater. 
The  fall  exhibition  will  be  merged  with  that  of  the  Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
at  Milwaukie,  in  September  next.  The  faith  and  hope  of  fruit  growers  in  the  Northwest, 
have  been  sorely  tried  in  the  destruction  of  our  trees  the  past  winter — whole  orchards,  in 
some  instances,  being  entirely  destroyed,  while,  in  others,  "  the  many  were  taken,  and  the 
few  left."  Occasionally,  an  orchard  escaj^ed  with  little  or  no  injury.  Generally,  fruit-trees 
have  made  but  moderate  growth  the  past  summer  ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  for  life 
and  health,  which,  in  many  instances,  yielded  at  last  to  death,  while  the  tree  was  loaded 
with  flowers  or  fruit. 

This  winter  we  regard  as  favorable  for  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  merely  injured  trees 
which  struggled  sickly  and  weak  through  the  summer,  yet  determined  to  live.  Snow  fell 
early  in  December,  before  hard  freezing,  to  which  more  has  been  added  from  time  to  time. 

H. 

Officers  of  Wisconsin  Fruit  Growers^  Association  for  1857. — President — CuAeles  Gifford,  of 
Milwaukie.  Vice-Presidents — Col.  H.  Crocker,  of  Milwaukie  ;  G.  Kinney,  of  Whitewater  ; 
H.  T.  Woodward,  of  Beloit.  Recording  Secretary — Andrew  Child,  of  Delafield.  Corresponding 
Secretary — Charles  Colby,  of  Janesville.      Treasurer — C.  C.  Olin,  of  Waukesha. 

Executive  Committee. — J.  C.  Brayton,  of  Aztalan ;  H.  I.  Starin,  of  Whitewater ;  A.  G. 
Hanford,  of  Waukesha. 


Dexter  Snow's  Verbenas. — The  catalogue  for  1857  of  Dexter  Snow,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  is 
one  of  the  neatest  things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  Cultivating  the  verbena  only,  he  has 
given  a  complete  treatise  on  his  particular  favorite  which  all  admirers  of  this  beautiful 
plant  should  possess  and  study.  His  plan  of  doing  business  is  direct  and  understandable. 
He  will  send  by  mail,  or  in  boxes  by  express,  and  will  fill  several  orders  from  the  same 
town  to  save  cost  of  carriage  ;  his  prices  ai-e  moderate,  his  plants  the  newest  and  best. 

Mr.  Snow  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  plant  growing,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  making 
it  known.     (See  Advertisement.) 


The  Orange  Raspberry. — As  an  additional  recommendation  of  Dr.  Brinckle's  Orange 
Raspberry,  now  generally  sought  for,  we  have  our  own,  and  the  testimony  of  others,  that 
in  the  form  of  a  jam  it  retains  more  thoroughly  its  delightful  flavor  than  other  varieties  ; 
it  has,  in  fact,  the  raspberry  taste  in  perfection. 


Catalogues,  &c.,  received. — Catalogue  des  Cultures  do  I'Etablissement  Horticole  de 
Claude  Sahut,  k  Montpelier,  France,  1856-57.  Mr.  Sahut  is  extensively  engaged  in  arbori- 
culture and  the  seed  business,  and  would  be  pleased  to  increase  his  connections  with  Ame 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  issued  three  catalogues  in  very  handsome 


No.  1,  Pt'rfcriptivL'  Catalocfuc  of  Fruits  ;  No.  2,  of  Roses  and  OrnanuMital  Trees  ;  and  No.  3, 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  &c.  These  "  Genesee  Valley  Nurseriesj"  anion^  the  largest 
in  the  I'nion,  scorn  to  be  not  only  prosperous,  but  to  be  controlled  by  students  and  readers. 

Catalogues  of  Select  Vegetable,  and  another  of  Annual,  &c..  Flower  Seeds,  sold  by  Alfred 
Bridi^tuan,  874  Broadway,  New  York,  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  each. 

The  Rurfil  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory — from  the  office  of  the  denescc  Farmer — 
by  .Joseph  Harris.  An  excellent  and  reliable,  as  well  as  handsome  manual,  with  profuse 
illustrations. 

Descriptive  Catalogiie  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vinos,  &c.,  culti- 
vated and  for  sale  by  John  W.  Adams,  Portland,  Maine.     A  capital  catalogue  in  all  respects. 

Special  Select  Catalogue  for  IShl  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.     Wra.  F.  Smitlf. 

Rose  Cottage  Nurseries,  late,  Tobin's,  Augusta,  Georgia.     Oh !  for  your  climate  ! 

II.  A.  Dreer's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Implements,  Books,  &c., 
117  Chestnut  Street,  near  Fourth,  Philadelphia.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful 
catalogue,  containing  a  variety  of  information  and  instruction. 

R.  Buist's  Select  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Hardy  Plants,  Philadelphia. 
Few  catalogues  issued  in  this  country,  have  contained  the  variety  of  plants  here  oflfered  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices.  If  it  were  only  for  the  beaiity  of  the  typography  and  engravings, 
it  is  worth  possessing,  but  such  a  list  is  valuable  to  turn  to  at  all  times.  May  be  had  by 
inclosing  a  stamp.     It  contains  directions  for  culture. 

Lincoln  and  Welland  Horticultural  and  Mechanical  Society's  Circular,  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Association. 


Oknajiextal  Flower-Staxd.  —  Tlie  annexed 
figure  represents  a  design  for  an  ornamental 
flower-stand,  to  be  made  of  wire,  which  we  com- 
mend to  workers  in  this  material.  Where  a 
greenhouse  is  well-managed,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  furnishing  it  with  a  succession  of 
camellias,  roses,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  azaleas, 
calceolarias,  &c.  &c.,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  possessor  to  preserve  the  brightness  of  the 
scene  all  through  the  year.  The  moment  a  plant 
goes  out  of  bloom,  it  should  be  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  another ;  for,  as  to  rearing 
plants  in  such  situations,  and  in  dry  rooms,  it  is 
wasting  one  of  the  best  opportunities  which  art 
affords  us  for  a  display  of  successive  pictures. 
As  well  miglit  the  actors  dress  and  rehearse  be- 
fore the  audience,  as  a  collection  of  plants  be 
allowed  to  present  themselves  in  all  their  prepa- 
ratory stages  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor  or  the  host. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this,  to  prevent  the  window 
^     cultui-e  which  gives  many  so  much  pleasure. 


Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir  :  I  thought  of  you,  to-day,  when  I  received  from  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  of 
Georgetown  College,  a  great  and  valuable  vegetable    curiosity — the  greatest,  perhaps 
America,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  Truffle  found  in  Virginia.     I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Mas 
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Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  produced  quite  a  sensation,  as  tliey  liad  published  in  their 
report  for  1854  only  an  account  of  the  Piedmontese  truffles,  not  dreaming  that  they  existed 
so  close  at  hand.  We  may  now  hope  to  have  Strasburg  pies  as  soon  as  some  American 
makes  the  fois  gras.  My  Virginia  Truffle  weighs  one  pound  eleven  ounces,  dried,  giving 
double  that  weight  green.  It  would  have  sold,  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  for  nine  dollars  ! 
[A  similar  report  was  circulated  some  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Washington  had  discovered  the  Truffle  in  Virginia,  but  it  was  never  till 
now  followed  by  a  verification.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  this  delicious  esculent 
was  not  cultivable  ;  more  recent  information  leads  us  to  believe  that,  like  the  mushroom,  it 
may  be  artificially  propagated  ;  Dr.  Lindley  says  so  ;  and  a  Frenchman  has  lately  asserted, 
without  sufficient  data,  that  the  Truffle  is  the  result  of  the  stinging  of  roots  of  oak-trees 
by  the  Truffle  fly,  which  Dr.  Lindley  denies.  We  shall  probably  know  more  of  this  ere 
long. — Ed.] 

Answers  to  Correspondents. — We  never  object  to  answering  the  queries  of  correspond- 
ents, provided  they  do  not  require  too  long  a  reply,  and  that  they  are  on  topics  of  general 
interest,  or  such  as  are  not  readily  found  in  books  : — 

"The  sages  say,  Dame  Truth  delights  to  dwell — 
Strange  mansion  ! — in  the  bottom  of  a  Trell : 
Questions  are  then  the  windlass  and  the  rope 
That  pull  the  grave  old  gentlewoman  up." 

As  we  have  got  to  rhyming,  we  answer  "  Betsy  W."  by  saying  that  she  is  doing  a  service 
by  culling  from  the  entire  works  of  Shakspeare  his  allusions  to  botanical  matters.  His 
felicity  in  this  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  other  apparently  intuitive  knowledge.  The  process, 
now  so  common,  of  changing  the  character  of  seedling-trees,  is  thus  expressed  in  his  Winter^s 

Tale,  Act  4  :— 

" You  see,  we  marry 

A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature — change  it  rather  :  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature." 

(D.  W.  Ray).  Your  excellent  notice  of  the  Rebecca  Grape  is  superseded  by  former 
notices  and  the  official  one,  in  the  present  number,  from  the  Committee  of  the  Pomological 
Society.     We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

(Wm.  H.  Alexander).     We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

(H.  A.  MiSH,  Harrisburg,  Pa.)  Tan  is  an  excellent  covering  for  strawberries,  both  as  a 
manure  and  a  mulch.  It  should  be  well  spent — say  a  year  from  the  vat.  New  tan  has 
proved  destructive  in  many  instances.     It  has  not  been  found  of  service  to  any  other  crop. 

Don't  plant  "  cuttings,  small  evergreens,  and  seedlings,"  in  weedy  ground.  If  you  will, 
depend  rather  on  the  hoe  and  the  rake  as  "  weed  smotherers." 

Sawdust  is  a  siiperior  article  to  throw  amongst  raspberries  ;  but  useless,  in  that  form,  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  you  could  char  it  easily,  and  throw  it  into  the  soakings  of  your  dung- 
yard,  it  would  probably  be  the  best  thing  you  could  do  with  it.  Leather  chippings  from 
shoemakers'  shops,  saddlers',  &c.,  make  an  admirable  mulch  for  the  raspberry,  and  may 
often  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Best  Grapes  for  a  Vinery. — The  following  list  of  grapes  for  a  vinery  may  be  relied  on, 
and  in  this  mode  we  answer  many  inquirers.  The  present  season  will  no  doubt  add  the 
Bowood  Muscat  and  Golden  Hamburg,  which  are  to  be  dispersed  in  England  this  spring,  and 
spoken  of  as  most  valuable,  of  the  highest  grade  of  beauty,  and  "best."  At  present, 
t  is  as  follows  : — 


editor's  tabls. 


Best  Grapes. — Muscat,  of  Alexau<lria  ;  Black  Hamburg;  Royal  Muscadine  or  Fontain- 
bleu  ;  McCready's  Early  White  Pitniastou ;  Cliasselas  MusquC  (this  Orapo  is  apt  to  crack, 
but,  in  every  other  respect,  among  the  "  best")  ;  Purple  Chasselas  ;  Black  Prince  ;  Black 
St.  Petei-s  ;  Pecans  superb  ;  Grizzly  Frontignan. 

For  Ctiriosity. — De  la  Palestine. 

For  Sliow  and  Bcatiti/. — Purple  Damascus  ;  Reiuo  de  Nice;  Flame-colored  Tokay  ;  Wliite 
Nice  ;  Syrian. 

To  this  list  many  would  add  Black  Morocco,  but,  without  fire-heat,  it  is  a  bad  setter. 

If  we  eonld  cultivate  only  one  grape,  it  would  be  Black  Uambur(j.  If  three — Black  Ham- 
burg, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Fontainbleu  or  Royal  Muscadine.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
only  with  fire-heat,  and,  without  it,  White  Frontignan. 

Best  Peaches  for  an  Orchard-Uouse. — The  four  best  Peaches  for  your  orchard-house  are  the 
following:  Early  York  (serrated  leaf)  ;  George  IV.  ;  Grosse  Mignoiine  ;  Late  Red  Rare  Riiie. 
The  best  eight  will  include  the  above,  and  the  addition  of  the  four  following :  Malta  ; 
Noblesse  ;  Teton  de  Venus  ;  and  Heath  Cling.  If  you  object  to  a  cling,  omit  the  last,  and 
replace  by  a  free-stone. 

(M.  C.  K.  HcDsox,  Ohio.)  The  "  Egyptian  Bean"  sent  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we  should 
suppose  it  valuable. 

McMaJton^s  Book  on  Gardening,  we  regret  to  learn,  is  out  of  print ;  the  eleventh  edition 
will  be  put  to  press  immediately. 

W.  F.  Bassett,  W.  Groom,  and  half  a  dozen  subscribers,  answers  crowded  out. 

IxTERMixTCRE  OF  Seeds. — (B.  C.  C,  Wyomiug.)  Different  varieties  of  melon,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  turnip,  &c.,  readily  mix  when  growing  even  several  hundred  feet  apart.  Peas 
do  not  mix  so  readily,  because  the  structure  of  the  flower  prevents  any  other  pollen  than 
its  own  from  coming  easily  in  contact  with  the  stigma  ;  species  mix  with  more  difficulty — 
seldom,  indeed,  without  artificial  aid.  Cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  &c.,  may  therefore 
be  grown  tolerably  near  together,  without  great  danger  of  intermixture.  Ruta  Bagas,  and 
white  turnips,  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers,  not. 

(SusAx).  Verbenas,  well  taken  care  of,  you  will  find  the  best  plants  for  your  vases.  Mr. 
G.  C.  Thorbum's  new  variety  will  make  a  showy  exhibition  all  the  season.     Also  Lobelias. 

Blue  Rot  ix  Plums. — J.  D.  L.,  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  asks  of  pomologists  to  give  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  blue  rot  in  plums,  which  worries  his  fruit  more  than  the  curculio.  He 
also  wants  to  know  if  any  reason  can  be  assigned  why  some  plum-trees,  probably  the  General 
Hand,  which  are  eleven  years  planted,  strong  and  thrifty,  seldom  bear,  wliile  other  varieties 
have  plentiful  crops  ? 

(Asa  Thomas.)  The  Manchineel  tree  (Ili/pomane  mancinella)  attains  a  large  size  on  the 
sea-coasts  of  the  West  Indies  and  our  own  continent,  being  common  at  Key  West,  where  it 
is  found  of  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  It  has  the  aspect  of  the  pear-tree  at  a  dis- 
tance, while  the  fruit  resembles,  in  appearance  and  scent,  a  small  apple,  which  has  deceived 
your  correspondent.  Tlie  abundance  of  the  fruit  is  so  great,  that  the  ground  appears  to  be 
paved  with  them.  They  possess  very  little  pulp,  the  interior  being  occupied  by  a  deeply 
grooved  nut  as  large  as  a  chestnut.  No  animals,  excei)t  goats,  and,  of  birds,  the  maccaw, 
choose  to  feed  on  them,  and  they  become  brown,  dry,  and  spongy,  and  as  useless  as  they 
are  deleterious.  The  juice  of  the  tree  is  poisonous.  Catesby  was  blind  for  some  days  in 
consequence  of  getting  it  in  his  eyes.  It  is  said  sleeping  under  the  tree  is  fatal  ;  oily  sub- 
stances are  the  best  remedy  for  this  poison.  The  poisonous  Upas  approaches  nearer  to  the 
anomalous  manchineel  than  to  any  i)lant  of  the  Autocar])e:e.  The  seeds,  formerly  so  muc 
employed  for  buttons  in  England,  are  the  produce  of  the  soapberry -tree,  sapindus  sap 


of  the  West  Indies,  which  produces  soap,  as  does  an  exclusively  American  tree,  S.  margi- 
natus,  which  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and,  in  the  interior,  as  far  as 
Arkansas.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  soap  is  found  in  the  fleshy  pulp 
of  the  berries,  and  also  in  the  root,  but,  if  it  is  used  too  frequently,  and  of  too  great  strength, 
it  is  apt  to  burn  and  injiire  the  texture  of  tlie  cloth. 


Apples. — Deae  Sir  :  I  hereby  send  you,  per  express,  two  specimens  of  two  new  varieties 
of  the  apple.  First,  the  Rome  Beauty.  Its  diameter  is  four  and  two-thirds  inches,  weight, 
fourteen  ounces,  and  keeps  until  May  and  June ;  is  a  prolific  bearer,  and  blossoms  from  ten 
to  fifteen  days  later  than  other  varieties  in  its  vicinity.  They  have  succeeded  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans,  and  as  far  north  as  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  an  early 
bearer. 

Second — Crairford  Keeper.  Origin,  seedling;  weight,  nine  ounces;  keeps  until  August. 
Remains  sound  and  hard  all  winter  and  sjn-ing,  and  never  loses  its  flavor.  The  tree  is  a 
large,  heavy  grower,  requiring  to  be  set  forty  feet  apart,  owing  to  its  massive  form.  The 
original  tree  now  living,  aged  twenty-five  years.  At  fourteen  years  from  bearing,  there  was 
picked  from  it,  in  1855,  fifty-seven  bushels  of  good  merchantable  apples.  This  being  a  very 
hardy  apple,  will  undoubtedly  succeed  well  as  far  north  as  Maine  and  the  Canadas.  Both 
these  varieties  originated  near  Burlington,  Lawrence  County,  Ohio — the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  State — and  are  largely  cultivated,  with  abundant  success. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  E.  Wood. 

Iron  Furnaces  P.  0.,  Scioto  County,  Ohio. 


324  Walxut  Street,  Dec.  8,  1856. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  a  China  quince  ( Cydonia  sinensis)  which  grew  at  Columbus,  Georgia. 
The  tree  is  some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  was,  within  a  few  days,  loaded  with 
fruit.  I  understand  that  the  plant  was  obtained  in  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  well  at 
Columbus,  requiring  no  protection,  in  the  open  air. 

M.  Lorseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  the  Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.,  under  the  article  "Coignassier," 
says  this  quince  attains  a  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  blossoms  are  eighteen  or 
twenty  lines  in  breadth,  and  of  a  fine  rose  color.  It  was  introduced  in  Holland  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  has  been  in  France  since  1802,  fruiting  for  the  first  time  in  the  Jardin 
du  Eoi,  in  1811.  It  was  hardy  at  Paris,  growing  in  the  open  air  in  that  city.  M.  Deslong- 
champs considers  it  a  good  fruit.  Your  obedient  servant,  C.  D.  Meigs. 
J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 

This  fine  specimen  measured  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  in  circumference,  by  fourteen  and 
one-fourth  inches,  and  its  weight  was  one  pound  and  a  quarter.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  flower- 
ing quince,  Cydonia  Japonica,  grown  here  fur  the  beauty  of  its  bloom,  the  fruit  being  with 
us  utterly  worthless,  and  so  hard,  as  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe.  Dr.  M.'s  specimen  looks  so 
tempting,  that  we  have  little  doubt  it  would  make  a  good  jelly.  The  dilference  of  the  Georgia 
climate  from  that  of  Pennsylvania,  is  very  marked  in  this  fruit. 


,1.  .Jay  Smith,  Esq.  :  Potatoes  are  now  treated  to  a  drying  process  ;  they  are  first  deprived 
of  their  skins,  and  properly  prepared,  fresh  currents  of  air  moved  in  contact  with  the  potato 
pulp  by  machinery.  The  material  is  made  to  take  the  shape  of  tubes,  maccaroni  fashion, 
and,  when  dry,  is  broken  in  a  proper  mill  into  the  form  of  what  is  called  "samp,"  or 
hominy ;  it  has  lost  nothing  but  water,  and  being  placed  in  tin  canisters,  the  weight  of  four 
pounds  is  reduced  to  one,  and  it  is  ready  for  long  voyages  or  travels,  retaining  all  its  taste 
and  virtues  as  well  or  better  than  ship  crackers.     The  manufacture  is  in  Hinesburg, 

Vermont. 


To  NntPKinMF.N. — Attontion  is  called  to  the  advortisemeiit  of  O,  B.  Chcyncy,  of  an  old 
established  nursery  for  sale,  which  wo  are  assured  oilers  a  L'ood  opportunity  for  an  invest- 
ment. 


Boston,  IGth  of  December,  1850. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Pliila. — Dear  Siu  :  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  last 
number  of  the  Horticulturist — a  pleasure  and  privilege  I  have  enjoyed  monthly,  from  its 
commencement  in  July,  3846,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  an  old  subscriber  to  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  a  want  which  is  already  seriously  felt,  viz  :  a  general  index  to  the  past  volumes.  A 
work  so  eminently  practical,  and  containing  such  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information, 
becomes  a  book  of  reference,  and  there  are  few  books  in  my  own  library  so  much  used  in 
this  way.  I  am  sure  not  a  week  passed,  in  the  last  year,  in  which  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  look  over  the  ten  indexes  of  the  first  ten  volumes.  This  labor  becomes  ai)palling  in 
prospect  of  the  success  which  seems  to  be  attending  your  able  conduct  of  the  work,  and 
which  guarantees  a  long  continuance  of  my  monthly  enjoyment.  I  find  that  this  feeling 
is  common  to  many  of  my  friends,  and  am  induced  to  believe  that  a  general  index  of  the 
first  ten  volumes  would  meet  with  a  very  ready  sale,  at  a  remunerative  price.  A  periodical 
index  at  the  close  of  each  ten  volumes,  would  give  a  permanent  character  and  value  to  the 
journal,  as  if  it  were  an  elaliorated  treatise  which  would  be  otherwise  incompatible  with  its 
jieriodical  and  descriptive  form.  As  the  labor  would  be  of  collation  only,  it  would  not 
require  much  of  either  time  or  skill.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  the  plan  meets  with  your 
approval,  for,  if  there  is  a  probability  of  receiving  such  an  addition,  I  shall  wait  for  it,  to 
bind  in  with  my  eleventh  volume. 

Excuse  this  freedom,  but  my  acquaintance  with  its  founder  gives  me  an  alFection  for  his 
work ;  and,  when  I  find  you  drawing  on  the  resources  of  my  friends,  Sargent  and  Liirman, 
I  do  not  feel  that  you  are  altogether  a  stranger.  Very  truly  yours,  J.  J.  D. 

[We  are  much  obliged  for  the  suggestion,  but  scarcely  think  it  would  at  present  pay 
the  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred.  A  general  index,  however,  may  some  time  be  both 
convenient  and  necessary,  and  if  we  hear  of  a  sufficient  demand,  shall  be  forthwith  made. 
—Ed.] 


<•  Iowa  City,  Dec.  28,  1856. 

Deak  J :  h)wa  City  contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  six  churches,  and 

three  public  schools  (now  building.)  The  capitol  is  "bird's-eye"  stone,  and  was  built  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  weather,  at  present,  is  a  mixture  of  rain,  snow,  <Sic.  In  some  places, 
the  land  is  very  good  ;  timber  is  very  scarce — wood  being  five  dollars  per  cord  !  In  Septem- 
ber, the  wild  plums  are  ripe,  and  crab-apples  and  grapes  ;  the  plums  grow  wild  all  over  the 
country ;  there  are  no  chestnuts*  here,  but  plenty  of  hazel-nuts.  Fruit  is  very  scarce  out 
here.  I  have  not  seen  a  peach  since  I  have  been  in  Iowa.  Apples  are  selling  at  five  dollars 
per  barrel.  This  is  a  great  place  for  game ;  there  are  prairie  chickens,  quails,  turkeys,  deer, 
elks,  bears,  &c.  You  must  not  believe  all  you  read  in  the  papers ;  the  speculators  praise 
up  their  land  in  this  way.  Yours,  truly,  Egbert  Hicks  White. 


f  0rtituUursl  <^0tittits. 

Pexnsyi.vaxia  Hokticultural  Society. — The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Pre.tidevi — Gen.  Rohekt  Patteksox.  Vice-Pra^idcnts — James  Duxdas, 
E.  W.  Keyser,  Robert  Bcist,  B.  A.  Faunestock.  Treasurer — John  Thomas.  Corresponding 
Secretary — Thomas  C.  Percival.  Recording  Secretary — Thomas  P.  James.  Professor  of 
Entomohjy — Samuel  S.  Haldeman,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Botany — William  Darlington,  ' 
Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry — Robert  Hare,  M.  D. 


Illinois  Hoeticdltural  Society. — A  horticultural  meeting  was  held,  at  Decatur,  on  the 
ITtli  of  December,  at  which  an  "  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society"  was  organized.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  President — Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Alton.  Vice-Presidents — R.  W. 
Hunt,  Naperville  ;  W.  H.  Mann,  Bloomington  ;  L.  Siiaw,  Tremont ;  Wm.  Stewakt,  Payson  ; 
S.  Francis,  Springfield ;  Dr.  Kell,  Paris  ;  John  P.  Reynolds,  Salem ;  Dr.  Condon,  .Tonesboro'. 
Corresponding  Secretary — A.  B.  Galusha,  Lisbon.  Recording  Secretary — James  Stakk,  Alton. 
Assistant  Recording  Secretary— ^Y .  H.  Piienix,  Bloomington.     2''reasurer — Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  Alton. 

California  State  IIohticultukal  Society. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wm.  Daniels,  of 
San  Jose,  California,  the  account  of  the  formation  of  a  State  Horticultural  Society,  which  is 
destined  to  be  of  great  importance  in  communicating  to  the  rest  of  the  world  accounts  of 
the  fruits,  &c.,  of  that  great  commonwealth.  F.  W.  Macoudray,  of  San  Francisco,  is  Presi- 
dent— O.  C.  Wheeler,  of  Sacramento,  Secretary. 


MARCH. 
THE  YINEYARD. 

BY   R.    BUCHANAN,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

You  have  requested  me  to  furnish  you  with  a  Montldy  Vineyard  Calendar  for  your 
valuable  magazine.  I  shall  do  so  cheerfully,  and  with  a  hope  that  it  may,  in  some  measure, 
assist  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  In  whatever  aspect  this  new  branch  of  agri- 
culture may  be  viewed,  its  usefulness  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  unbiassed  minds. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  all  over  the  West  and  Southwest. 
The  uplands  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  our  great  wine  grape,  the  Catawba.  There 
it  is  getting  back  to  its  native  locality,  after  years  of  wandering  over  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  The  sale  of  cuttings  and  grape  roots  in  Cincinnati  alone,  will  be  about  1,500,000  of 
the  former,  and  300,000  to  400,000  of  the  latter,  during  the  present  season. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  offer  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  to  your 
numerous  readers,  scattered,  as  they  are,  over  the  whole  Union.  But  I  trust  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  my  presumption,  when  I  state  that  the  rules  here  given  are  such  as  are  jDractised 
by  the  best  vine  dressers  in  this  vicinity.  The  intelligent  cultivator  elsewhere,  will  of  course 
make  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  climate  and  soil. 

With  some  vine  dressers,  this  is  the  great  month  for  spring  pruning,  but  it  is  found  best 
to  prune,  in  any  mild  and  ojien  weather,  in  February — never  in  hard,  freezing  weather — so 
that  too  much  work  may  not  be  thrown  into  March.  Some  commence  pruning  late  in  Novem- 
ber, and  continue  all  through  the  winter,  when  the  weather  permits.  This  will  be  the  mode 
best  adapted  to  the  South. 

In  adopting  the  spur  and  bow  system — which  is  in  general  use  in  this  vicinity — the  best 
cane  or  branch  of  last  year's  growth  is  selected,  and  cut  back  to  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
joints,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vine  ;  this  is  to  form  the  bow.  The  bow  of  last  year 
is  cut  away.  Another  cane,  below  this,  is  cut  back  to  two  joints,  and  left  for  the  spur,  from 
which  the  bow  will  probably  be  formed  the  succeeding  year,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
stock  or  stem  of  the  vine  down  to  one  to  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  new  or  last  year's 
wood,  trimmed  from  the  vines,  is  then  cut  into  lengths  of  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches, 
and  tied  up,  with  willow  ties,  into  bundles  of  one  hundi-ed  to  two  hundred,  and  kept  in  a 
cool,  damp  cellar,  or  buried  on  end  with  the  buds  a  few  inches  in  the  ground,  to  be  ready 
for  sale  or  for  planting  when  the  ground  opens  in  April. 

In  preparing  cuttings,  reject  the  small  spindling  tops  of  the  vine,  and  put  up  none  but 
the  strong,  well-ripened  wood,  and  if  a  piece  of  the  old  wood  is  left  ou  the  cutting,  it  will 
better  assist  it  to  strike  root. 

In  any  open,  dry  weather  in  this  month,  manure  maybe  put  in  if  required,  and  walls  and 
trenches  repaired,  if  any,  but  never  when  the  ground  is  wet.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  the  stakes  may  be  driven  tight,  and  any  broken  ones  replaced.  And,  late  in  this 
month,  should  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  bow  may  be  formed  by  fastening  the  centre  of 
the  cane  to  the  stake  with  a  willow  tie,  and  bending  round  and  fastening  the  point  (or  upper 
end)  to  the  stake  at  the  base  of  the  bow  with  anotlier  willow  tie.  Tliis  should  be  done,  in 
moist  weather,  in  the  forepart  of  the  day.  The  vine  is  then  more  pliable,  and  less  liable  to 
break  in  bending. 


Trainiiip  on  tri»llisos  is  very  simple.  The  vine  is  cut  down  in  jmliciouH  proportion  to  its 
capacity,  and  spurs  of  the  new  wood  left  from  two  to  ten  joints,  aucortling  to  tlieir  position 
on  the  trellis,  and  fastened  to  it  with  willow  ties. 

Any  vine  that  luay  have  died,  may  be  replaced  by  putting  down  a  good  layer  from  the 
adjoining  vine,  as  soiui  as  the  root  is  out  of  the  ground.  R.  Buchanan. 

Cincinnati,  Feb.,  ISf)?. 

BY  AVII-LIAM  SAUNDERS. 

VKGETAnLE  Gardex. — The  earliness  of  crops  is  much  accelerated  by  the  application  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure  at  the  time  of  sowing ;  the  matters  for  absorption  are  thus 
presented  in  a  highly  concentrated  form  to  the  roots,  and  the  plants  more  speedily  arrive 
at  maturity.  Much  also  depends  on  the  state  of  tlie  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  so  little  attention  is  given  to  draining  by  those  who  are  interested  in  securing 
early  crops  ;  drained  ground  is  always  in  a  fit  condition  for  working  much  sooner  than  that 
undrained.  Draining,  also,  by  the  greater  efficiency  it  confers  on  water  as  a  solvent  of  plant 
food,  increases  the  available  supply  of  the  soil,  .and  the  rapidity  of  this  supply  depends 
upon  the  aggregate  surface  of  particles  presented  to  the  dissolving  agent.  Keduce  a  soil, 
therefore,  and  the  roots  of  plants  will  have  an  increased  pasturage.  Uence  the  benefit  of 
rejieated  culture,  such  as  digging,  forking,  hoeing,  &c.,  and  hence,  also,  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  frosts  on  soil.  Frost  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but  as  water  expands  in  freezing,  and  as 
the  crystals  of  ice  pervade  the  entire  substance,  a  diminution  of  the  particles  follows  after 
thawing,  increasing  the  soluble  surface.  So  far  from  diminishing  the  necessity  of  applying 
manures,  the  increased  power  of  manufacture  thus  conferred  on  the  soil  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material,  if  a  permanent  benefit  is  to  be  realized. 

Gkai'ery. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  architecture  of  graperies  admits  of  much  im- 
provement. According  to  present  forais,  the  space  for  growth  is  limited,  and  the  method  of 
training  objectionable ;  the  amount  of  cubic  feet  inclosed  is  so  small,  that  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  are  unavoidable — more  particularly,  hygrometric  changes,  which  are  more 
injurious  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  method  of  training  the  vines  close  up  to  the 
sloping  glass,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  alternations  of  atmosphere,  is  a 
practical  difBculty  in  cultivation.  Repeated  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  vines 
trained  on  pcrjiendicular  trellises  are  seldom  subject  to  mildew  ;  the  fruit  is  then  protected 
and  nearly  covered  by  foliage,  which  defends  it  from  injurious  extenial  infiuences. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment,  and  one  in  which  we  would  have  much  faith,  to 
cover  in  a  large  space  on  the  principle  adopted  by  Paxton  in  the  erection  of  the  far-famed 
Crystal  Palace.  A  square  structure,  with  upright  sides  ten  feet  high,  covered  by  a  series 
of  small  spans  laid  on  horizontal  rafters,  could  be  made  to  inclose  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
bonlf.r  at  an  expense  not  greater  than  is  frequently  incurred  in  houses  eighty  feet  by  twenty. 
The  plants  could  then  be  planted  in  rows  as  those  in  out-door  cultivation,  and  trained  on 
similar  trellises.     Such  a  house  would  be  worthy  the  name  of  grapery. 

SuELTEK. — This  is  an  important  subject  for  gardeners  and  fruit  growers,  and  has  of  late 
been  frequently  adverted  to  by  horticultural  writers.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
dwarf  pear-trees,  and,  indeed,  all  small  fruits,  are  more  or  less  injured,  yearly,  by  the  cold, 
drying  winds  of  winter  and  spring.  Evergreen  hedges  aie  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and 
efficient  protection,  and  the  American  arbor  vitae  the  best  plant  to  produce  them. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleascke  Grocnd. — It  is  more  difficult  to  arrange  small  places 
satisfactorily,  of  from  one  to  three  acres,  than  those  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  especially  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  develop  all  the  features  of  the  large  extent  in  the  smaller.  The 
smaller  the  grounds,  the  more  necessity  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  employed.  Attention  should  be  given  not  only  to  the  height  and  size,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  beauty  and  profnseness  of  foliage.  Trees  of  compact  and  pleasing  habit, 
and  large  foliaged  shrubs,  should  be  selected.  Of  J'vergreens,  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  the 
Silver  Fir,  Hemlock  Spruce,  Cembrian  Pine,  Pinus  i)umilis,  White  and  Black  Anieric:ui 
Spruce,  Pinus  excelsa,  among  trees;  and  Mahonias,  Rhododendrons,  Ilex  latifolia,  Euonymus 
japonica,  Aucuba  japonica,  Kalmia  latifolia,  as  shrubs.  These  should  mostly  be  planted  in 
masses  of  two,  three,  or  more  plants.  Of  deciduous  trees,  the  Sugar,  Norway,  and  Tartarian 
Maples,  Horse  Chestnut,  English  Alder,  Judas-tree,  Kcilreuteria,  Osage  Orange,  Magnolia 
umbrella,  Virgilia  lutea,  and  such  shrubs  as  Virginian  fringe,  Euonymus  latifolia.  Hydrangea 
quercifolia,  Ligustrum  rotundifolia,  Mist  bush,  Spirea  Reevesii,  Large-leaved  Lilacs,  Wegelia 
I,  Viburnum  oxycoccus.  Magnolia  purpurea,  and  M.  conspicua,  and  Dwarf  Horse  Chest- 
are  a  few  of  the  kinds  alluded  to. 
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HE  pictures  of  the  landscape  of  a  private  dwelling  are 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  or  with  special 
reference  to  the  views  from  its  windows,  balconies,  or 
piazzas.  In  the  execution  of  this,  the  most  refined  taste, 
united  with  a  competent  share  of  practical,  botanical,  and 
arboricultural  knowledge,  is  necessary  to  success ;  the 
jjainterh  eye  should  also  have  its  influence.  If  water 
entered  into  the  composition,  it  would  be  disposed  in 
its  natural  place  ;  the  banks  be  as  natural  as  possible, 
nor  should  too  much  of  the  water  be  exposed  in  one 
place,  unless  it  could  appear  as  a  reach.  Buildings 
should  be  only  partially  exposed,  with  the  most  charac- 
teristic angle  jutting  out  from  among  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines.  Thus  the  hard  lines  in  the  dressed  ground  would 
be  hidden,  the  asperities  softened,  and  the  exuberance 
of  the  imagination  would  have  full  play. 

In  planting  a  larger  lawn  or  a  park,  and  adjusting 
trees  in  them,  the  dressed  ground  should  be  linked  easily  and  naturally  with  the 
scene,  by  placing  groups  of  trees  and  bushes  of  the  same  relation  or  character 
as  those  of  the  kept  ground,  so  as  to  appear  parts  of  one  mass  or  group ;  thus 
preventing  a  sudden  break  between  the  two  scenes. 

As  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  character  in  places  which  are  to  be  laid  out, 
the  improver  ought  to  have  a  general  stock  of  knowledge,  to  be  drawn  upon  as 
opportunity  ofTers ;  n^  rule  can  be  applicable  to  all  places,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  code  of  laws  by  which  a  place  can  be  properly  improved  without 
a  tasteful  direction.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  best  mode  of  conveying  to  the  reader 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  delightful  art,  is  to  first  impress 
him  with  the  beauty  of  single  trees,  their  character  of  outline,  leaf,  and  spray, 
and  then  to  show  him  the  principles  of  grouping  as  established  by  the  concurrent 
taste  of  the  painter  and  the  improver. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  both  the  planting  and  thin- 
ning of  oi'namental  trees  require  the  attention  of  a  skilful  hand.  The  form  and 
varieties  of  a  group  or  groups,  must  be  studied.  When  two  only  are  planted,  at 
least  so  close  together  as  to  intermingle  their  branches  (Fig.  15),  as  before  ob- 
served, the  best  effect  is  produced  when  they  are  placed  as  near  to  each  other  as, 
to  all  appearance,  to  form  but  one  tree,  as  also  seen  in  Fig.  6,  in  the  February 
number,  and  the  Beech  (Fig.  18).  In  Fig.  13,  the  small  Spruce  Fir  is  highly 
injurious,  but  greatly  improves  Fig.  14,  An  Ash  with  a  Scotch  Fir,  the  Horse- 
chestnut  with  the  Larch  or  Narrow  Poplar  (Fig.  16),  would  be  as  improper  as 
the  Round-headed  Lime  with  the  Spruce  Fir  (Fig.  13).  The  union  of  a  spiral 
with  a  flame-shaped  tree,  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar  (Fig.  16),  is  out  of  keeping, 
compared  with  Fig.  17,  when  a  greater  breadth  of  Poplars  is  introduced,  which 
may  form  the  centre  of  a  group  planted  on  the  left  as  well  as  on  the  right.  These 
portraits,  addressed  to  the  eye,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  groups. 

Few  will  deny  that  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  shrubberies  and  ornamental 
plantations,  is  the  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  displayed  in  them.  A 
good  deal,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  ground,  the  distance,  and 
arrangement ;  but  still,  the  grand  source  of  the  beauty  and  interest,  when  so 
are  botanists  and  arboriculturists,  is  the  number  of  species  and  varieties. 
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THE  DIANA  OEAPJB. 

AVo  must  now  study  not  only  to  display  in  our  f^ronnda  the  pioturosc|uo,  hut  the 
!r!ir<l('iH'S(|ue  ;  nnil,  accordingly,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  tlie  variety  thai  may 
1)0  iulroduceil,  and  that  witii  a(lmiral)le  eflect.  One  word  here  rejrardiuf^  this 
suliject.  It  is  for  gentlemen  and  j;ar(lening  ladies  to  liring  about  reform  ;  they 
have  only  to  insist  on  ])]ixui\u\>;  col/cctioiis,  instead  of  a  few  kinds  forever  repeated. 
This  will  effect  a  double  gooil ;  it  will  estal)lish  arboretums,  and  add  innnensely 
to  their  interest;  and  it  will  render  necessary  the  ])ro])agation  of  a  great  number 
of  species  and  varieties  in  nurseries,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  business. 


THE    DIANA    GRAPE.* 

lo.vA,  N.  Y.,  Fehruar;/,  Ig.")?. 

^[r.  J.  J.  Smith. — Pk.vr  Sir  :  I  send  you  n  painting  of  the  Diana  Grape  which 
very  truly  represents  its  beauty,  and,  also,  a  hasty  description  of  it,  believing  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Iforticnhunst,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  wishinsf  for  a  grape  "earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  better  than  the 
Catawba." 

Seven  years  since,  the  exquisite  perception  and  unerring  judgment  of  A.  J. 
Downing,  after  two  seasons'  acquaintance  with  its  fruit,  "  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  of  American  grapes."  Time  has  not  only  affirmed  the  decision, 
but  more  fully  developed  its  surpassing  excellences  and  beauty.  In  habit  and 
n]ipparance,  it  strongly  resembles  the  Catawba,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  offspring 
of  that  fine  grape,  but  it  is  a  much  more  vigorous  grower,  and,  in  consequence  of 
ripening  its  wood  much  earlier,  it  is  more  hardy,  and  its  fruit  is  not,  like  the 
Catawba,  liable  to  occasional  injury  by  "rot." 

It  grows  without  difficulty  from  "single  eyes,"  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  pro- 
pagator, but  does  not  take  root  readily,  in  the  open  air,  from  cuttings.  Ijayers 
furnish  the  best  plants  for  immediate  bearing,  and,  when  well  grown,  produce  fine 
specimens  of  fruit  the  first  season  after  planting.  To  exhibit  its  excellence,  it 
requires  such  treatment  as  all  other  grapes  7reed:  soil  deeply  worked,  dry,  and 
generously,  but  not  excessively  enriched,  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  breadth 
of  border  proportioned  to  its  rampant  growth.  It  is  not  dainty,  but  does  not 
tolerate  ill  usage. 

Its  berries  are  slightly  less  in  size  than  those  of  Catawba,  of  the  same  globular 
form — bunches  very  compact  and  heavy — conical — not  properly  shouldered;  but 
the  main  bunch  has  generally  a  small  one  appended  by  a  long  loranch.  In  color, 
it  resembles  its  parent,  but  is  subdued  by  a  delicate  tinge  of  lilac,  which  gives  an 
exceeding  loveliness  of  tone  that  seems  to  invite  the  expectation  of  its  superior 
flavor.  The  berries  have,  generally,  upon  their  exposed  surface  three  or  four 
small  white  stars  whose  rays  are  often  obscured  by  its  copious  bloom,  showing 
only  a  milky  dot.  The  berries  adhere  strongly  to  the  peduncle,  which  is  woody, 
and  consequently  fitted  for  long  keeping,  which  is  one  of  its  valuable  characteristics. 

Towards  the  last  of  August,  in  this  vicinity  (fifty  miles  north  of  New  York), 
it  has  made  considerable  progress  in  ripening,  and  has  become  "  good"  to  eat, 
being  very  sweet  and  juicy,  with  but  little  toughness  or  acidity  in  its  pulp.  At 
this  period,  it  has  something  of  the  foxiness  that  characterizes  the  Isabella  and 
Catawba.  This  is  fully  two  weeks  before  the  Isabella  arrives  at  the  eatable  stage, 
and  before  the  Catawba  has  begun  to  color. 

As  the  season  advances,  it  parts  with  all  of  its  foxiness  and  the  acidity  in  its 
pulp,  but  retaining  a  yestige  of  its  toughness  scarcely  perceptible,  it  becomes 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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exceedingly  sweet,  juicy,  rich,  and  vinous,  and  delightfully  aromatic.  In  pure, 
high,  vinous  flavor,  it  greatly  surpasses  the  Catawba,  in  its  best  state,  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  ripens  two  degrees  of  latitude  further  north  than  the  Isabella.  Although 
it  ripens  early,  it  is  not  injured  by  hanging  late  ou  the  vines,  and  severe  frosts 
destroy  none  of  its  vinous  life  or  aroma.  C.  "W.  Gr. 


THE    REAL    MONUMENT    TO    DOWNING. 

BY   ONE   OP   HIS   ADMIRERS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  was  greatly  interested  to  see  the  representation  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  your  last  volume, 
and  though  I  should,  with  you,  have  greatly  preferred  that  it  should  have  been 
placed  over  his  grave,  I  too,  as  one  of  the  interested,  acquiesce.  Perhaps  you 
and  your  readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  figure  of  the  real  monument  erected  to 
his  memory.  It  is  at  Newburg,  in  the  church  ground,  where  I  have  frequently 
visited  it  with  interest ;  and  I  consider  it  a  most  perfect  memento  in  all  respects, 
characterized  by  the  best  taste,  such  as  he  knew  so  well  how  to  inculcate  in  what- 
ever he  undertook. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  A.  J.   DOWNING,  IN  THE  CHtJKCH  CEMETERY  AT   NEWBITEG,  N.   T. 

The  inscription  is — 

"  This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 
"  Be  not  dismayed,  I  am  thy  God." 

Bitter  was  the  day,  and  bitterer  still  was  the  blast,  that  whirled  around  me,  as 
with  shivering  hands  I  scraped  away  the  snow  which  had  buried  in  its  folds,  as 
with  a  winding  sheet,  the  above  inscriptions ;  and  yet  cheerless  and  desolate  as 
were  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  scene  around  me,  they  did  not  compare  with  the 
deep  sorrow  with  which  I  well  remember  I  saw  entombed  here  all  that  was  mortal 
of  our  lamented  friend.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  summer  day,  when  still 
stunned  by  the  horror  of  his  sudden  death,  I  witnessed  that  solemn  and  impressive 
service  amidst  those  trees  and  flowers  that  he  had  planted  and  loved  so  well,  and 
which  seemed,  in  their  abundant  gratitude,  to  bloom  more  sweetly  for  his  hands 
than  for  any  other.  His  death  was  so  sudden,  and  his  burial  followed  so  hard 
upon  it,  that  one  could  scarcely  realize  that  even  here,  into  that  blooming  para- 
dise, the  destroyer  had  come. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  the  last  known  and  seen 


of  him  on  earth  should  be  as  lovely  as  was  his  life.  As  he  was  horn  among  flowers, 
so  among  them  he  lived  and  was  buried. 

In  the  earoful  culture  of  his  beautiful  home,  he  never  jiermitted  any  evidence  of 
neijloct.  p]very  fallen  leaf,  even,  was  constantly  removed  ;  so  in  his  death  there 
was  no  evidence  of  decay,  in  the  full  beauty  and  prime  of  numhood  ;  without  a 
spot  or  blemish  was  he  stricken  down;  neither  old  age,  nor  sickness,  nor  misfor- 
tune had  laid  their  heavy  hands  upon  him,  but  like  a  beautiful  meteor  he  disap- 
])eared ;  and  many  years  must  roll  on  ere  those  who  admired  and  loved  him  will 
have  forgotten  his  bri(/htness. 

The  adoption  of  the  texts  as  above  must  be  deemed  every  way  satisfactory, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  proper  feeling  than  any  elal)orate  ell'ort  of  the  Muse  ; 
and  yet  there  have  been  successes;  I  am  tempted  to  quote  two  examples,  which 
in  their  sentiments  seem  to  apply  to  the  departed.     The  first  is  the 
Epitaph  on  John  Dryden,  hy  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

This  Sheffield  raised,  to  Dryden's  ashes  just, 
There  lix'd  his  name,  and  tliere  his  laurell'd  bust. 
What  else  the  Muse  in  raaii)le  miglit  express. 
Is  known  already ;  praise  would  make  it  less. 

Hogarth's  is  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  applicable  in  some  respects : — 

Epitaph  on  Hogarth,  by  Garrick. 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay  ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear  ; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honored  dust  lies  here. 

Many  will  l)e  the  feet  in  future  years  that  will  wend  their  way  to  this  shrine  of 
one  greatly  endeared  to  a  large  circle. 

Well,  indeed,  in  Downing's  instance,  might  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet 
have  been  applied,  as  his  coffin  disappeared  among  his  trees.     And  now — 

"  Linguenda  tellus  et  dormus  et  placens. 
Uxor,  neque  harum  quas  cells  arborum, 
Te  prieter  iuvisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur." 

Which,  literally  translated,  would  read  thus:  "The  world  must  be  given  up, 
and  home,  and  the  gentle  wife  ;  and  not  one  of  all  these  trees  you  have  cherished, 
except  the  envious  cypress,  shall  follow  thee,  their  short-lived  master,  to  the 
grave." — 

VISITS  TO  COUNTRY  PLACES.— No.  8. 
AROUND.  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

TriouGn  climate  exercises  less  influence  upon  the  life  and  health  of  animals 
than  on  plants,  it  is  very  desirable  to  the  animal — man — neither  to  be  roasted  nor 
frozen  ;  at  Newport,  by  general  consent,  it  is  admitted  there  is  a  more  agreeable 
temperature,  both  summer  and  winter,  than  in  any  latitude  of  ours  so  far  north.  If 
the  people  of  this  country  are  ever  able  to  afford  it,  and  they  will  be,  most  assuredly, 
they  will  have  two  cities,  one  for  winter  and  one  for  summer;  one  where  trade  and 
manufactures  can  flourish,  and  another  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in  the  mountains.  It 
is  fast  coming  to  this  ;  our  desirable  watering-places  are  now  crowded  ;  those  who 
can  manage  to  do  so,  have  their  own  dwellings,  and  Newport  can  boast  of  some 
f  the  best  in  the  country.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  George  Calvert,  of  Baltimore, 
id  Sears,  Robert  Mason,  Sidney  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  William 


VISITS  TO  COUNTRY  PLACES. 


Beach  Lawrence,  Samuel  Nicliolson,  &c.,  of  New  York,  Samuel  Powel  and  John 
A.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  Kalph  Izard  and  Henry  Haywood,  of  South  Carolina, 
George  Jones,  of  Georgia,  and  various  other  gentlemen,  have  chosen  this  place 
for  its  climate  and  its  society.  From  this  section  and  the  South,  there  are  fewer 
housekeepers  than  from  the  eastward,  and  we  verily  believe  it  is  because  the  access 
from  New  York  is  over  a  sometimes  rough  sea ;  but  mainly  from  the  arrival  of  the 
boats  at  the  Newport  wharf  at  night.  In  case  of  a  storm  or  a  fog,  it  is  vastly 
disagreeable.  A  minor  nuisance,  but  still  a  nuisance  that  should  be  abated,  is 
the  horrible  din  of  stentorian  lungs  hired  to  cry  the  names  of  the  hotels,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  as  every  one  has  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  accommodations  before  arrival.  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  Newport  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  arrive  and  depart.  Had  the  scheme  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  to 
take  passengers  to  the  place,  been  carried  out,  the  number  of  residents,  in  both 
summer  and  winter,  would  have  been  vastly  increased. 

Once  fairly  settled  on  the  island,  however,  you  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influences 
of  the  place ;  it  is  climate  (and  society  united)  that  has  given  back  to  the  jaded 
citizen  some  of  the  feelings  of  health  ;  that  this  is  the  case,  the  return  of  the  same 
immigrants  year  after  year  testifies;  many  of  these  are  beyond  and  above  the  mere 
requirements  of  fashion  ;  they  have  experienced  the  benefit,  and  desire  their  fami- 
lies likewise  to  enjoy  it.  Hence  many  have  built  fine  houses  ;  others,  mere  boxes 
for  a  few  weeks'  occupancy.  Among  the  most  finished,  we  might  say  the  most,  is 
the 

Residence  of  De  Lancey  Kane,  Esq.,  Beachclyffe,  within  sight  of  the  bathing- 
ground,  isolated,  and  yet  near  the  busy  haunts  of  fashion.  It  is  Mr.  Kane's  own 
creation,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Leuchars,  and  he  has  shown,  in  its  details,  an 
educated  taste  as  rare  as  it  is  correct.  A  fine  mansion,  in  the  style  of  the  best 
class  of  Belgian  chateaus,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  about  twenty  acres,  and  is 
so  built  as  to  command  the  sea  as  well  as  inland  views.  The  whole  town  and  its 
visitors  bathe  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  animation  to  the  scene  from  one  end 
of  the  house,  bnt  they  are  so  far  off  as  to  look  like  birds  disporting  in  the  waves. 
The  lawn,  however,  is  Mr.  Kane's  greatest  triumph  ;  here  difficulties  had  to  be 
encountered  which  would  have  discouraged  most.  The  old  inhabitants  were 
satisfied  that  they  must  live  without  trees  ;  the  coast  is  without  them  ;  the  winds 
were  too  powerful,  and  the  thing  was  pronounced  impossible.  Not  discouraged  by 
the  croakers,  our  host  has  solved  the  problem,  and  this  was  his  mode  of  operation. 

Trees,  such  as  the  Abele  or  White  Poplar,  were  planted  on  the  boundaries, 
and,  within  their  magic  circle,  belts,  and  single  trees  and  shrubs,  soon  flourished. 
It  is  true,  that  the  gales  are  strong  enough  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the  Horse-Chestnuts 
annually  into  ribbons,  but  shelter  has  at  length  done  its  work,  and  Mr.  Kane  now 
possesses  an  arboretum  of  rare  trees  and  shrubbery  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any 
soil  or  situation  ;  but  he  has  given  great  attention  to  his  planting,  opened  and 
loosened  the  ground,  brought  the  proper  manures,  staked,  triraraed,  and  tended, 
till  the  place  presents  beauties  and  effects  which  more  favored  and  less  windy 
localities  rarely  possess.  We  found  here,  in  great  perfection,  the  following  trees  ; 
the  list,  though  imperfect,  we  give  with  confidence,  as  that  adapted  to  Newport 
planting: — 

All  the  Maples  except  the  Sugar  and  the  common  English.  The  best  are  the 
White  and  tlie  Norway. 

The  English  and  the  Turkey  Oaks. 

The  English  Elm,  and  several  others. 

The  English  Hornbeam. 

The  whole  of  the  family  of  Willows. 
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Of  tlie  Pines,  the  Excclsa,  Sylvestris,  Austriaca,  and  Ccmbra,  may  be  said  to 
do  extroini'Iy  well. 

Spruces — the  Norway  succeeds  tolerably  well  ;  the  lliiiialayaii  perfectly  ;  and 
!Menzies  will  no  douI)t  <xrow. 

The  Cunninj!:haniia  sinensis  llonrislios  well,  and  is  ])erfectly  hardy.  The  Atlas 
Cedar,  the  Japan  Yew,  and  the  rare  Round-leaved  Yew,  do  well,  and  are  hardy, 
as  likewise  do  the  Chinese,  Swedish,  and  En<rlish  Junipers.  Arhor-Vittcs,  such 
as  the  Siberian  and  Yellow,  and  many  others  of  this  f^roup,  are  entirely  successful. 

As  a  test  of  this  climate,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Albert  Smith  that  the  Ama- 
ryllis lonjjifolia  has  stood  out  in  his  garden  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  I'ride  of 
India,  that  charm  of  Southern  cities,  and  which  dies  down  annually  in  Philadel- 
jdiia,  stood  out  during  the  cold  winter  of  1855-5G,  and  bloomed  in  the  autumn. 
It  does  not  make  a  tree,  but  succeeds  as  a  shrub.  Phyllyrias  stood  out  also  un- 
injured. All  the  Spireas,  new  and  old,  do  remarkably  well,  as  also  the  Dentzias. 
The  Belgian  Azaleas  must  be  protected  from  the  wind.  Six  sorts  of  English 
Ueaths  withstood  the  cold  effects  of  the  cold  winter,  and  flowered  nearly  all  last 
summer.  The  Deodar  Cedar  is  more  successful  here  than  anywhere  north  of 
Baltimore,  as  are  the  varieties  of  Chinese  Magnolias;  and  no  doubt  the  Salisburia 
and  Tulip  Poplar  would  grow  well. 

Here  is  a  surprising  list  for  a  Northern  home  ;  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
pro.ximity  of  the  Gulf-Stream  are  clearly  traced,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  so 
many  people  are  selecting  Newport  for  both  a  summer  and  a  permanent  residence. 

At  ]\Ir.  Kane's,  we  saw  an  example  of  the  value  of  Swift's  Lawn  Mower,  that 
sets  at  rest  every  possible  objection  to  the  success  of  that  instrument.  The  lawn 
is  as  perfect  as  any  one  can  desire — a  smooth,  even,  green  carpet,  that  gives  more 
efifect  and  expression  than  can  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  a 
good  example  of  high  keeping.  Two  men  and  a  horse  mow  six  acres  in  a  day, 
also  cutting  round  the  shrubbery,  and  this  includes  taking  away  the  short  grass 
picked  up  by  the  machine  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  a  good  rolling  to  the 
ground. 

The  whole  effect  of  Mr.  Kane's  grounds  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Neatness 
prevails  throughout.     The  visitor  to  Newport  will  recall  the  place  by  the  very 
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chaste  entrance  lodge  of  brown  stone,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  sketch.  The 
orchard-house  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  this  has  for  neighbor  a  large  and  success- 
ful grapery,  and  a  most  productive  garden,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  Mr.  Kane's  already 
presents  the  air  of  an  old  European  place,  and  when  the  hospitality  of  its  owners, 
the  elegance  of  the  entire  menage,  and  the  charming  family  of  children  (who  are 
great-grandchildren  of  John  Jacob  Astor),  are  taken  into  the  account,  we  know 
of  no  more  agreeable  spot  in  America. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  mode  of  laying  out  Mr.  Kane's  grounds  by 
Mr.  Leucars : — 


A.  The  mansion. 

B.  An  open  vista  to  tlie  sea. 
D.  Beds  for  slirubbery. 


E.  Flower  garden. 

F.  Jlntrance  gate. 
Gr.  Gate  lodge. 


H.  Kitchen  garden,  graperies, 

orchard-housef,  &c. 
I.    Vases  and  statues. 


Thomas  R.  Hazzard^s,  at  Yaucluse,  about  five  miles  from  Newport,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  well-planted  place,  now  somewhat  old,  and,  we  must  say,  a  little  ne- 
glected by  its  owner.  It  was  the  residence  of  Samuel  Eland,  who  laid  it  out  in 
the  English  style  of  gardening,  with  artificial  water,  and  groves  in  abundance, 
but  time  has  so  intermingled  the  trees  and  shrubs,  that  the  traces  of  the  original 
design  have  been  nearly  lost.  A  thorough  improver  who  would  go  to  work 
judiciously,  might  make  much  of  Mr.  Hazzard's  grounds.  Even  as  it  now  is,  it 
is  attractive.  The  owner  is  understood  to  be  more  attached  to  rendering  his  own 
species  happy  by  charitaljle  acts  to  the  suflering,  than  to  the  inanimate  but  beau- 
tiful vegetation  around  him. 

iss  Gibhs\  near  to  Mr.  Hazzard's,  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  some  remarkable 
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specimens  of  trees,  but  we  took  no  notes  bcrc  of  a  short  walk  in  the  i>lautation3 
now  fairly  grown  into  "  woods." 

./.  Prt'scott  HdlVs  iilacc,  some  distance  above  Newport,  is  a  good  c.\ani])k'  of 
successful  farming  and  of  opcn-hoartcd  hospitality.  Here  stands  the  original 
Uulfuin  rear-tree,  in  full  vigor,  though  it  has  seen  many  a  blast,  and  has  twice 
been  repaired  with  cement  in  its  old  body.  Mr.  II.  has  begun  to  jjlant,  and 
already  his  screens  promise  jjrotection. 

Alfred  Smith,  an  enthusiast  in  new  Evergreens  and  other  horticultural  matters, 
resides  in  Newport,  and  was  an  esteemed  correspondent  of  Downing's.  His  garden 
possesses  a  great  variety  of  the  newer  trees  and  shrubbery  ;  a  visit  to  it  will  be  a 
treat. 

Our  fellow-citizen,  General  Cadwallader,  is  making  great  progress  in  laying  out 
one  of  the  finest  sites  for  building  in  all  this  region.  It  is  near  the  sea,  on  the 
south  shore,  at  Cogger-shall's  Point,  and  commands  very  fine  views.  The  ])lant- 
ing  and  levelling  has  been  in  progress  for  several  seasons.  Mrs.  Cadwallader 
takes  great  interest  in  this  work,  and  her  taste  is  eminently  successful.  Ere  long, 
the  Newport  visitor  will  no  doubt  see  a  stately  mansion  rise  to  ornament  this 
superb  situation. 

WilUnm  S.  Wetmnre  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  mansions  in  New- 
port, built  of  Fall  River  granite.  It  is  situated  in  the  "  Neck,"  on  the  road  to 
General  Cadwallader's.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  about  forty  acres,  very  large  and  well 
constructed  graperies,  conservatories,  &c.     lie  has  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  George  Calvert  has  a  cottage  with  about  three  acres,  which  he  has  made 
the  most  of  by  judicious  planting.  His  literary  tastes,  and  tlic  vicinity  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  notice  of  Newport  society — a  residence 
among  which  is  of  course  rendered  more  agreeable  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  habitues  of  the  place. 

At  Newport,  especially  at  Edward  King,  Esq.'s,  are  fine  specimens  of  Cembran 
Pine,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height;  a  slow-growing  tree,  when  young,  but  one 
of  the  most  ornamental.  Also,  very  fine  specimens  of  the  different  varieties  of 
evergreens,  Oak,  Purple  Beach,  and  the  difl'erent  Junipers. 

In  front  of  the  Redwood  Library,  we  noticed  the  finest  specimen,  probably,  in 
America,  of  the  Fern-leaved  Beech,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  which  we 
hope  those  who  read  this  sketch,  and  visit  Newport  thereafter,  will  not  fail  to 
remark.  A  speciality  of  the  place  is  the  great  produce,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Quince-trees  ;  they  attain  a  size,  and  bear  fruit  of  a  quality,  nowhere  else  realized 
in  our  observation  ;  in  fact,  they  remind  us  of  the  finest  Orange-trees  in  their 
greenness  and  luxuriance. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Kane  has  planted  some  three 
hundred  R^hododendrons,  quite  large;  they  are  employed  as  "under  growth," 
and  are  to  be  cut  down  when  they  become  too  tall ;  he  has  tried  this  method,  and 
finds  it  to  be  the  only  way  to  get  well  furnished,  stocky  plants.  In  fact,  he  thinks 
if  the  Spruces,  Pines,  and  most  of  the  Evergreens,  were  headed  in,  they  would 
be  much  improved,  by  being  more  compact ;  the  soil  at  Beachclyffe  is  so  rich, 
and  the  warm,  moist  climate,  so  favorable  to  these  trees,  is  of  so  forcing  a  charac- 
ter, that  nearly  everything  grows  too  quickly,  or,  rather,  too  tall  and  slender. 
We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  these  places  with  much  interest. 
No  sketches  "Around  is'ewport"  can  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  capi- 
tal fishing  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  here,  both  from  boat  and  shore.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded,  by  a  wish  to  throw  in  a  sketch  of  character  here,  and  a  hint  of 
some  elegance  now  and  then,  that  we  are  encased  in  a  kind  of  armor  which  forbids 
the  use  of  one's  natural  taste  for  accounts  of  conversations,  or  the  introduction  of 


anecdotes  of  home  circles.  Were  we  more  unshackled  in  these  respects,  and  less 
confined  to  particular  topics,  Newport  would  afford  opportunities  to  sketch  pleasant 
people  no  less  than  scenes  ;  we  should,  in  fact,  close  every  sketch  without  the 
mortifying  reflection  that  "kindness,"  "  hospitality,"  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
who  people  the  delightful  places,  are  to  be  omitted  ;  for,  after  all,  the  paradise 
is  more  frequently  in  the  inhabitants  than  in  the  most  cultivated  scenery. 


GARDEN  YEGETABLES,  NO.  4— BEANS. 

BY  Wn-LTAM  CHORLTON. 

The  genus  Phaseohis,  to  which  our  cultivated  beans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English,  belong,  possesses  a  wide  geographical  range.  It  is  found  indigenous 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  its  adjacent  islands  ;  but  Nature  has  not 
furnished  Europe,  so  far  as  investigation  has  gone,  with  a  single  species.  We 
have  several  on  our  northern  continent,  but  those  that  we  usually  grow  as  food, 
and  are  to  be  most  profitably  recommended,  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  Notwith- 
standing which,  during  the  growing  season,  our  climate  is  highly  suitable  to  their 
condition,  and  from  their  productive  aud  wholesome  qualities,  they  have  now 
become  a  class  of  standard  vegetables. 

There  have  been  many  species  introduced  to  notice,  from  time  to  time,  by 
hardy  adventurers,  and  high  expectations  have  been  anticipated  ;  but  when  fruiting 
time  came,  they  were  found  to  be  only  duplicates  of  former  importations,  or  were 
of  inferior  properties,  and  we  have  as  often  had  to  fall  back  upon  well-tried,  and 
formerly  accepted  varieties.  The  hybridizer  is,  however,  doing  his  share  of 
improvement,  and  there  is  still  work  ahead. 

The  best  soil  for  this  class  of  plants,  without  exception,  is  a  rich  sandy  loam. 
Any  tolerably  fertile  mould,  with  a  dry  bottom,  will  grow  them  well  enough.  A 
cold  or  wet  situation  should  always  be  avoided,  as  in  such  the  seeds  will  most 
commonly  rot  before  vegetating;  and,  in  all  cases,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  have  the  beans  in  the  ground  before  some  solar 
warmth  has  been  infused  into  it.  Great  mistakes  are  often  made  in  this  way,  and 
the  seedsman  is  afterwards  blamed  for  having  sold  bad  seed.  The  fact  is,  the 
organization  is  of  tropical  constitution,  and  we  cannot  force  its  healthy  develop- 
ment under  contrary  circumstances ;  therefore  we  may  say,  as  the  best  advice — ■ 
wait  until  the  peculiar  chilliness  which  winter  leaves  behind,  and  with  which  all 
cultivators  must  be  acquainted,  has  been  evaporated  from  the  soil.  According 
to  each  situation  or  locality,  so  will  the  suitable  state  be,  and  after  this  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sowing  the  first  crop.  The  hardiest  of  the  Dwarfs,  and  also  the 
Scarlet  Runners,  will  generally  succeed  if  put  in  eai*ly  ;  but  with  the  Lima,  or 
indeed  all  Pole  beans,  it  is  better  to  let  the  soil  get  somewhat  warmed  by  the  sun's 
influence.  Seasons  differ,  and  localities  are  earlier  or  later  according  to  the 
latitude,  situation,  or  dryness  of  base ;  and  on  this  account  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  actual  requirement,  instead  of  mentioning  exact  time.  So  far  for  out 
door  culture  ;  but  further,  if  it  be  required,  and  expense  is  no  object,  the  Dwarfs 
may  be  had  fresh  gathered  the  year  round. 

Dwarf  or  Bush  Beans  (Phaseohis  vulgaris). — Some  of  the  varieties  are  only 
fit  to  be  used  while  the  pods  are  in  a  young  and  crisp  state,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  boiled  ;  others  are  allowed  to  ripen,  and  the  seeds  only  cooked  ;  while  a  few 
are  adapted  to  both  purposes.  They  require  to  be  sowed  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
Stretch  a  garden  line  tight,  and  with  the  corner  of  a  hoe  open  a  drill  two 

hes  deep  ;  into  this  lay  the  seeds,  two  inches  distant  from  each  other ;  cover  up 
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carefully,  and  wlien  the  plants  arc  fairly  above  pround,  thin  out  to  six  inches,  at 

the  saiiu'  tiiue  ioosm  tlio  Sdil  on  each  side,  and  draw  a  jiorlion  to  the  stcnis.  TIiIh 
will  assist  tlic  <rru\vlli,  and  prevent  tl.e  wind  from  blowintr  the  ])!antH  over;  and, 
if  the  same  operation  be  aj!:iiin  repeated  in  two  weeks,  il  will  be  of  still  further 
benefit. 

There  is  often  ninch  waste  of  land  in  the  way  some  Tcjretable  pardens  arc 
cropped  with  the  mure  transient  articles,  and  here  is  one  of  the  examples.  In 
most  edibles  of  this  character,  only  a  small  quantity,  with  frequent  sowings,  is 
needed,  and  if  a  plot  be  occupied  by  such  alone,  it  interferes  with  the  sjiace  that 
may  be  wanted  for  those  of  a  more  permanent,  or  later  character.  Stipposinfr, 
for'instaucc,  we  tal<e  the  i)iece  intended  for  Water,  or  Musk-melons,  the  rows  will 
be  seven  to  eifrlit  feet  distant,  and  the  vines  will  not  meet  till  midsummer.  Now, 
if  between  each  of  these,  a  couple  of  rows  of  the  first  and  second  sowing  of  Dwarf 
Beans  be  ])ut  in,  they  will  be  jjulled  and  ready  for  removal  before  the  melons 
interfere  with  them  ;  a  third  and  fourth  sowing  may  be  accommodated  between 
the  later  plantings  of  corn,  and  a  trifle  of  thought  or  forecast  will  readily  show 
how;  not  only  this,  but  many  other  things,  as  radishes,  lettuces,  <tc.,  may  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  still  the  garden  be  fully  and  generally  fdled  with  those 
kinds  that  occui)y  the  whole  space  most  of  the  after  ])art  of  the  season.  AVith 
such  ideas,  judiciously  applied,  one  acre  may  be  made  to  produce  more  than  two 
without  them,  besides  the  avoiding  the  having  one-half  bare  soil  all  summer. 

To  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  Dwarf  Beans,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow 
abont  each  three  weeks,  commencing  as  soon  as  the  earth  gets  to  be  warmed  a 
little.  In  latitude  40°,  this  will  generally  be  about  the  first  of  April,  but  earlier 
or  later  according  to  the  divergence,  and  continuing  on  to  the  beginning  of 
September.  Many  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  the  seed  lists.  The  best  I  have  tried 
are,  for  the  first  sowing,  Early  Moiia-\vk,  a  hardy,  very  early,  and  good  sort. 
As  a  second.  Early  Cuina,  a  free  bearer  of  good  quality.  For  all  after  summer 
successions,  Refugee,  a  most  abundant  and  profitable  kind  ;  and  Koyal  White, 
a  fine,  late  sort,  of  good  flavor,  suital)le  for  use  either  as  a  legume,  or  a  dried  beau 
for  winter.  Any  ordinary  family  will  obtain  enough,  for  the  time  being,  from  a 
row  fifty  feet  long,  and  if  the  successive  sowings  be  attended  to,  there  will  always 
be  a  gathering  ready  until  frost  cuts  down  the  plants.  When  it  is  determined  to 
have  fresh  "  string"  beans  the  whole  year,  the  sowings  will  have  to  be  continued 
under  glass  with  artificial  heat,  and  in  this  case  the  temperature  should  be  kept 
up  from  55°  to  60°  by  night,  and  70°  to  80°  in  the  day,  and  the  plants  placed 
near  the  glass.  Boxes,  three  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  deep,  with 
a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  each  of 
which  will  serve  for  eighteen  plants.  These  may  be  filled  with  a  well  incorporated 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  very  rotten  barnyard  manure  and  good  friable  loam. 
Sow  the  seeds,  and  cover  one  inch  ;  when  the  plants  are  uj),  add  another  inch  to 
the  surface.  Be  careful  to  have  the  soil  not  more  than  slightly  moist,  unless  with 
a  strong  heat,  until  the  seeds  are  above  ground,  as  they  are  subject  to  rot.  For 
this  purjjose,  the  Early  China,  or  Early  Valentine  are  two  of  the  best.  Six  of 
these  boxes  will  give  enough  as  one  crop,  but  there  should  be  a  fresh  lot  sown 
each  three  weeks.  In  the  forcing-house  this  plant  is  very  subject  to  red  spider, 
which,  if  not  kept  under,  will  prevent  all  success.  It  may  be  ctl'ectually  destroyed 
by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  and  a  little  sulphur  mixed  in  the  water  thus  ap]died. 
Lima  Be.\ns  {Phaseulns  lunatus). — There  are  several  varieties  known  by  this 
name.  The  large  white  is  about  the  best.  Being  tall  growers,  they  require  more 
than  the  dwarf  sorts.  The  most  usual,  and  on  the  whole  the  best  method 
plant  in  hills  four  feet  apart.     Mark  off  the  piece  intended  for  plantin 


straifjht  and  right-angled  lines  ;  at  each  of  the  intersections,  drive  down  an  iron 
bar  two  feet  deep  ;  into  the  hole  thus  made,  sink  a  twelve  foot  pole  ;  afterwards 
dig  aronnd  each,  raise  a  small  hill  two  inches  high,  and  level  the  surface  ;  lay 
down  six  or  eight  beans,  with  the  radicle  or  eye  side  downwards,  and  cover  one 
inch.  If  poles  are  not  to  be  obtained  conveniently,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  six 
inches  apart,  in  rows  six  feet  asunder,  and  the  vines  trained  up  strings.  These, 
however,  will  require  support,  and  it  is  only  a  makeshift  job  without  economy. 
When  the  plants  show  the  first  rough  leaves,  thin  out  to  four  of  the  best,  loosen 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  draw  a  portion  up  to  the  stems.  At  the  first  start,  the 
wind  sometimes  prevents  the  young  vines  attaching  themselves  to  the  poles  ;  when 
so,  they  should  be  twined  round,  always  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  sun's 
course.  Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  grapery,  greenhouse,  or  hotbed,  a 
quantity  may  be  sown  in  pots,  or  boxes,  the  first  week  in  March  ;  and,  when  live 
or  six  inches  high,  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  off  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be 
afterwards  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  when  danger  of  frost  is  over.  In  cold 
or  wet  situations,  this  is  of  advantage  ;  and,  occasionally,  under  any  circumstances 
with  a  favorable  spring  time  ;  but,  as  a  few  days  only,  at  the  best,  can  be  gained, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  the  time  and  trouble  which  have  to  be  bestowed. 

The  sorts  recorded  above  will  effectually  answer  all  kitchen  purposes,  and  they 
undoubtedly  possess  the  finest  quality,  but  as  many  persons  are  fond  of  variety, 
the  following  may  be  noticed  : — 

Red  and  White  Cranberry. — These  are  easily  cultivated,  and  may  be  kept 
for  winter  use. 

Dutch  Case  Knife  may  be  used  young  in  the  pod,  or  allowed  to  ripen  for 
winter. 

Scarlet  and  White  Kunners  are  only  serviceable  as  a  string  bean.  They 
may  be  sowed  earlier  than  other  running  beans,  and  are  subject  to  "burn"  out 
during  hot  and  dry  summers. 

Carolina  is  like  the  Lima,  but  smaller,  and  as  the  latter  is  better  in  quality, 
this  has  no  property  to  recommend  it  but  its  greater  hardiness. 

Asparagus  or  Yard  Long — of  fine  flavor  when  the  pod  is  gathered  quite 
young,  as  a  string  bean. 

All  these  last  mentioned,  excepting  the  Carolina,  may  be  sowed  six  inches  apart, 
in  rows  six  feet  asunder,  and  staked  in  the  same  way  as  tall  peas  ;  or,  the  seeds 
may  be  planted  at  the  base  of  each  hill  of  the  earliest  crop  of  sweet  corn,  in 
which  case,  if  the  cobs,  after  being  ready,  and  the  leaves  also  be  stripped  off,  the 
stalks  will  become  supports  to  the  beans,  without  any  expense,  and  will  continue 
to  keep  the  ground  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Here  is  another 
idea  in  economical  cropping. 

English  or  Broad  Bean. — This  is  a  very  different  subject  from  those  we  have 
already  treated  on.  It  is  the  Vicia  Faha  of  botanists,  and  grows  three  to  four 
feet  high,  having  a  short  stem,  and  very  sweet-scented,  black  and  white,  showy, 
pea-shaped  flowers.  Our  climate  is  too  hot  and  dry  for  its  constitution  ;  conse- 
quently, it  only  succeeds  as  a  first  and  early  crop,  excepting  in  very  cool  situations. 
When  it  is  obtained,  the  flavor  is  so  strong  that  nothing  but  a  piece  of  fat  pork, 
boiled  in  the  same  vessel  along  with  it,  will  render  it  at  all  palatable.  It  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  wholesome  farinaceous  vegetable,  and  a  small  variety  is 
extensively  given  as  food  to  horses,  while  other  kinds  are  used  as  a  kitchen  edible 
in  Northern  Europe.  The  Windsor  and  Long  Pod  are  two  of  the  best  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  seeds  should  be  sowed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  working 
after  the  frost  breaks  up,  six  inches  apart,  in  rows  three  feet  asunder.  When 
ants  are  four  inches  high,  hoe  the  soil  up  to  the  stems,  and  when  in  full 
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blossom,  ]>inch  ont  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  wliidi  will  cause  the  pods  to  swell  raore 
evenly.  The  seeds  only  are  used,  and  they  are  lit  to  jratlicr  when  fidly  swolUn, 
but  not  npproacliin.£^  to  ripeness. 

All  kinds  of  beans  Avill  readily  iinprefrnate  \vith  eaeli  other,  if  tlic  different 
sorts  be  near  neighbors  and  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  for  which  reason,  when  the 
savins?  of  seed  is  an  object,  and  i)nrity  is  desired,  they  ought  to  be  sown  in  places 
as  far  apart  as  the  limits  of  the  premises  will  admit  of. 

How  to  Cook. — "String"  l)eans,  "Snap  S/turts,"  or  those  of  which  the  pods  are 
nsed,  are  only  good  while  fleshy  and  brittle.  If  they  approach  towards  maturity, 
they  become  tough,  and  are  always  discarded  by  any  cook  who  knows  her  business. 
Take  each  pod  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  with  the  point  u))wards,  and  with 
a  knife  cut  or  strip  ont  the  stringy  substance,  which  is  attached  to  the  back  jiart. 
Cut  into  small  strips  and  throw  into  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Have  ready  an 
ordinary  sized  pan  of  boiling  water,  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
of  the  same  spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Boil  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  drain 
through  a  sieve,  and  serve  up  with  melted  butler.  Dried  Lima,  or  the  other 
kinds — the  seeds  of  which  are  used — may  be  soaked  in  water  from  the  night 
previous,  and  boiled  in  the  same  manner. 


PETTY  ANNOYANCES  TO  AMATEUR  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

BY  ANONYMOUS. 

Dear  Editor  :  Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  your  readers  of  the  HoHicullu- 
rist  about  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  fruit  grower.  The  source  of  the  present 
sketch  might,  with  some  propriety,  be  ranked  among  the  same  category  as  grulj- 
worms,  millers,  butterflies,  and  caterpillars,  were  it  not  that  it  proceeded,  and  has 
to  be  endured,  from  a  much  higher  order  of  beings,  though  they  are  often  intrin- 
sically equally  vexatious. 

Now,  sir,  we  live  in  the  country,  of  course.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean  myself 
and  good  housewife.  A  small  estate,  I  may  say,  is  our  own,  and  has  become  so 
entirely  by  our  combined  industry.  We  have  co-operated  together  for  years, 
held  many  consultations  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  "  matters  and  things" 
about  and  around  the  house,  and  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  finally 
succeeded  in  having  things  to  our  taste  and  satisfaction.  Though  the  whole  is, 
throughout,  on  a  miniature  scale,  it  yet  affords  us  many  peculiar  pleasures  not 
enjoyed  in  every  condition  of  life,  for  it  is  here  that  we  may  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
labor  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  To  thiff,  indeed,  not  a  few  arc  strangers. 
Quite  too  many  fail  from  neglect  to  plant  and  cultivate  at  all,  and  hence  must 
reap  the  fruits  of  negligence.  Let  us  see  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  moral  deport- 
ment of  both.  The  latter  often  fail  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  projierly  respect 
those  that  do  plant.  The  systematic  cultivator,  on  the  other  hand,  ])lants  and 
rears  around  him,  and,  as  years  roll  by,  his  place  soon  grows  into  a  little  terrestrial 
paradise,  abounding  in  peace  and  plenty,  rendering  a  home  an  inviting  })lace, 
lovely  and  beautiful,  where  friends  love  to  dwell. 

We  greatly  enjoy  the  condition  of  things  around  us,  and  so  do  our  little  chuldiy 
boys.  They  also  love  the  charming  retreats  among  the  various  bowers  and  arbors. 
Though  they  are  yet  quite  young,  they  have  already  imbibed  the  influences  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  They  take  pride  in  all  these  things,  and  seem  to  thrive 
all  the  better  for  occasionally  lending  willing  hands  in  aid  where  anything  rec] 
repair  and  fixing.     They  vie  to  excel,  and  vie  in  growing  up  strong  and  r 


not  unlike  the  flowers  they  are  so  fond  of  cultivating.  But  they  have  learned 
more  ;  the  eifeet  of  these  influences  does  not  sto])  here.  They  would  not  harm  a 
single  flower  unbidden  ;  neither  touch  any  of  the  tempting  fruit  which  surrounds 
them,  unless  directed.  They  know  that  they  will  share  it  when  it  has  fidly  ma- 
tured, and  already  look  forward  to  the  beautiful  pictures,  the  fine  dwarf  pears, 
the  rich  clustering  grapes,  will  afford  them  in  their  natural  perfection,  uudefaced 
by  them  or  anybody  else.  They  love  pictures,  they  appreciate  them,  and  know 
full  well  that  bunches  of  grapes  deprived  of  half  their  berries,  do  not  afterwards 
present  a  very  desirable  aspect.     At  least,  but  a  bad  picture. 

Such  is  but  a  meagre  description  of  the  influences  of  our  country  home  upon 
ourselves  and  family.  Morally,  its  effects  are  as  obvious,  if  not  more  so,  than 
physically.  It  inculcates  and  cultivates  a  sense  of  taste  and  propriety  which  we 
find  of  inestimable  value  in  our  intercourse  at  home  or  abroad.  But  how  does 
this  apply  to  some  of  our  friends  that  occasionally  honor  us  with  a  visit  ?  Let 
us  draw  a  sketch  from  life  and  see.     Let  the  season  be  autumn. 

The  summer  is  well  advanced,  and  a  fine  prospect  of  half-ripe  fruit  decorates 
our  trees  and  arbors.  All  presents  a  fine  prospective,  and  all  are  looking  forward 
with  high  anticipations  and  gladness,  especially  to  the  ripening  of  the  newly  added 
varieties.  It  is  a  fine,  sunny  day,  and  the  family  is  honored  with  a  visit  of  some 
half-dozen  ladies.  In  the  absence  of  the  husband,  the  wife  seats  them  comfortably 
in  the  parlor,  and  entertains  them  until  the  big  hours  of  noon  draw  nigh.  Din- 
ner is  to  be  served,  and  cannot  be  done  by  proxy,  and,  taking  circumstances  in 
consideration  (for  the  visit  was  unannounced),  requires  rather  busy  hands  to  be 
in  time ;  for,  in  the  country,  we  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  not  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  company  is  left  to  itself  for  the  moment.  But  time  drags  heavily  with 
them,  though  surrounded  with  mental  food  and  amusement — all  that  could  be 
desired  ;  for  the  company  boasts  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  these  matters.  They 
break  up,  and  start  on  a  ramble  through  the  gardens.  They  ask  no  questions. 
They  seem  perfectly  at  home.  They  seem  to  require  no  guide,  preferring  to  go 
on  their  own  hook. 

They  advanced  but  a  short  distance ;  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dwarf 
pear-tree.  This  was  a  new  and  rare  variety.  It  bore  a  few  this  year,  for  the  first 
time — the  first  fruit  looked  forward  to  by  the  proprietor,  after  bestowing  four 
years  of  careful  attention.  The  fruit  looked  somewhat  tempting.  It  was  plucked 
and  tasted  by  them.  It  was  found  unpalatable.  Another  is  tried,  and  another, 
and  all  found  equally  unripe,  and  are  heedlessly  and  carelessly  thrown  away,  as 
though  there  was  no  reason  for  disappointing  them. 

But  the  depredation  does  not  stop  here.  They  seem  to  act  as  though  they  were 
in  the  wild  woods,  and  entirely  unobserved.  Yet  the  little  boys  were  taking 
observations,  all  the  while,  from  one  of  their  hiding  arbors.  .Though  surrounded 
with  flowers  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  this  seemed  to  make  but  little  impression 
upon  their  cultivated  minds  (?).  But  the  ornamental  grape  arbor  seems  to  ofler 
new  and  better  attractions,  and  thither  they  repair. 

The  fruit  hung  in  its  grandest  beauty,  in  rich  clusters,  just  on  the  verge  of 
assuming  the  amethystine  hue  of  ripening.  The  temptation  was  greater  than  the 
first  (especially  to  such  as  have  learned  more  of  everything  else  than  "lead  us  not 
into  temptation.")  It  proved  irresistible,  and,  for  the  time,  all  moral  law  of 
propriety  was  lost  sight  of.  Down  came  the  fruit,  and  all  accessible  bunches 
having  berries  with  only  a  purple  Hush,  were  picked  ! 

The  actual  value  of  such  an  amount  of  fruit,  and  much  better  fruit  than  th 
considered  as  nothing  ;  but  the  almost  unsurpassable  beauty  of  the  arbor, 
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the  work  of  art  and  nature  were  bo  successfully  interwoven,  presenting  a  picture 
of  which  wc  felt  jirdiul,  was  sadly  the  worse  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  an  amateur. 

As  these  |iroceeditijrs  were  prot^ressiuf; ;  the  silent  lookers-on  could  endure  it  no 
lonjer.  They  stole  away  unohserved,  and  told  their  luisy  mother  all  abtjut  it. 
Slie  went  to  the  rescue,  lint  what  would  she  do  ?  Seold  them  ?  Put  'em  in 
jail  ?  as  these  towners  would  be  very  ready  to  do,  were  we  to  venture  to  town, 
and  attempt  to  act  their  part.  Nay,  we  must  take  it  all  pood-naturedly.  Jn  this 
case,  as  dinner  was  over,  and  a  few  liours  spent  in  social  tfle  a  tite,  the  poor  things 
needed  no  further  chastisement,  for  their  imprudent  violation  of  the  laws  of  health 
by  eatincT  an  undue  quantity  of  unripe  fruit,  inflicted  its  punishment  most  keenly  ; 
it  told  a  sickening  tale  on  them. 

Trivial  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch  may  appear  to  you  and  others,  it  is  not  the 
less  truthful,  and  is  what  wc  have  frequently  to  undergo  ;  and  I  ask  whether  you 
do  not  consider  such  conduct  very  annoytnfj,  especially  when  it  has  to  be  endured 
from  such  as  lay  claims  to  the  advatitages  of  a  good  education  ?  To  the  generality 
of  amateurs,  it  is  ever  a  pleasure  to  give,  but  few  will  be  found  who  do  not  keenly 
regret  having  the  things  in  which  they  feel  so  lively  an  interest  pillaged  and  de- 
spoiled ;  most  who  cultivate,  have  learned  to  value  them  too  much  to  be  thus  trifled 
with.  Yery  often  we  have  new  varieties,  just  coming  into  first  bearing,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  we  have  spent  time  and  money,  and  arc  thus  deprived  of 
ascertaining  their  real  qualities. 

Sketches,  ad  injinitum,  of  a  similar  character,  and  some  far  more  vexatious, 
could  be  added,  if  desired ;  but  this  may,  perhaps,  suffice  for  the  present  (if  not 
already  superfluous). 


HOW    TO    TREAT    PEACH-TREES. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

April  is  the  time  to  "  shorten-in"  your  peach,  apricot,  and  ncctarinc-trecs, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  they  will  bear  this  season  and  the  health  and  good 
condition  of  the  trees.  I  suppose  everybody  understands  the  difference  between 
shortening-in  and  common  pruning.  If  not,  I  must  make  a  long  story  short  by 
saying,  that  shortening-in  is  nothing  more  than  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  last 
year's  shoots. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  young  peach-tree  just  coming  into  bearing. 
The  growth  of  last  year  consists  of  shoots,  all  over  the  outside  of  the  head,  or  top 
of  the  tree,  each  shoot  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  long.  Well,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  tree,  I  should  shorten-in  every  shoot  one-half — that  is,  I  would  cut  off  five 
inches  of  the  end  if  the  shoot  is  ten  inches  long,  or  ten  inches  if  it  is  twice  that 
length.  If  the  tree  has  made  but  a  moderate  growth,  then  I  would  take  off  only 
a  third;  or  the  same  if  there  is  but  a  scanty  store  of  blossom-buds.  But  if  the 
tree  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  shows  an  abundance  of  blossom-buds,  then  half 
the  length  of  the  last'year's  shoot  is  not  too  much.*  The  fruit  will  be  larger, 
you  will  have  as  many  bushels,  and  the  flavor  will  be  much  richer;  and  what  is 
of  great  consequence,  the  constitution  of  the  tree  will  not  be  impaired  by  over- 
bearing. 

In  the  case  of  large,  or  old  peach-trees — especially  if  they  have  been  neglected, 
or  badly  pruned — something  must  be  done  that  will  bring  them  within  bounds 

mean,  of  all  the  strongest   shoots.     The  weak  ones  may  he  left  two-thirds  their 
lencrth. 
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again,  and  restore  them  to  good  condition.  This,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself,  may 
be  done  by  "  heading-in,"  which  is  notliing  else  than  cutting  back  the  ends  of  the 
principal  limbs — say  from  two  to  four  feet — in  order  to  make  the  tree  throw  out 
a  new  head  of  young,  healthy  bearing  wood.  Of  course,  this  proceeding  loses 
you  the  crop  of  fruit  for  this  year;  so,  that  if  that  is  important,  you  must  take 
one  side  of  the  tree  this  year,  leaving  the  other  side  to  bear,  and  next  year  head-in 
the  other  side.  In  this  way  I  have  restored  old  apricot  and  jteach-trees  that  were 
"given  up  by  the  doctors"  as  superannuated  and  worn  out  in  service,  to  a  pretty 
respectable  condition  of  youth  again  ;  good  at  least  for  half  a  dozen  years  more. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays,  when  the  chemists  and  doctors  wish  to  know  what 
is  to  be  done  to  help  a  plant  or  tree,  to  examine  its  ashes.  It  is,  in  truth,  not  a 
bad  plan,  and  is  evidently  founded  on  the  old  doctrine  that  the  new  grows  out  of 
the  old  ;  "  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust."  Exactly  what  the  elements  of  the 
peach-tree  ash  are  I  don't  know,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  analysis  ; 
but  I  conclude  they  are  pretty  largely  litne  and  potash,  for  I  have  found  by  re- 
peated trials  that  ivood-ashes  is  the  very  substance  (along  with  sufficient  manure 
in  the  soil,  mind),  to  maintain  a  healthy,  substantial,  and  productive  habit  in  a 
peach-tree. 

Don't  be  so  foolish  (as  many  persons  are,  when  they  are  going  to  give  an  extra- 
ordinary relish  of  a  new-fangled  manure  to  a  plant),  don't  be  so  foolish  as  to 
content  yourself  with  sprinkling  four  or  five  handfuls  of  ashes  around  a  peach 
tree  and  expect  its  leaves  to  turn  color  with  a  lease  of  new  life.  Take  half  a  peck 
of  /e«c/?ec?  ashes  to  a  young  tree,  or  half  a  bushel  to  a  full  grown  tree — in  that 
proportion  at  least ;  put  not  a  dust  of  it  around  the  trunk  (that  is,  so  far  as  bene- 
fiting the  roots  go),  but  make  a  calculation  with  your  eye  of  how  far  the  roots  of 
the  tree  spread ;  it  may  be  two  feet,  it  may  be  six  feet  every  way  from  the  trunk. 
Then,  having  satisfied  yourself  about  where  the  greater  part  of  the  young  Jihres 
are,  spread  the  ashes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  over  them,  and  turn  it  under 
about  three  inches  with  the  three-pronged  spud,  or  a  light  spade.  If  such  treat- 
ment as  this  don't  give  you  healthy  trees,  then  your  stock  is  radically  diseased, 
and  only  worth  a  place  on  the  wood-pile. 

That  little  enemy,  the  peach-worm,  will  very  likely  have  established  himself  iu 
your  trees;  he  is  already  there  to  a  dead  certainty  if  you  are  not  wide  awake  to 
his  sapping  and  mining  habits.  If,  therefore,  you  have  not  been  over  your  trees 
last  fall,  and  got  the  upper  hand  of  him  for  the  next  six  months,  altogether  the 
best  way  of  doing  business  with  this  gentleman  is  to  Lynch  him  on  the  spot,  by 
ferreting  him  out  of  his  hole,  in  the  neck  of  the  tree,  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  You  can  do  this  good  turn  for  a  peach-tree  in  five  minutes,  by  lifting 
the  soil  around  it  two  or  three  inches  deep,  laying  bare  the  stem  just  between 
wnnd  and  water,  as  the  old  sailors  say.  If  all  looks  clean  and  smooth  there,  very 
well ;  replace  the  soil  again.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  see  gnm,  then  look  out 
for  the  enemy.  Scratch  a  moment  with  your  knife  where  the  gum  oozes  out,  and 
you  will  get  on  his  trail ;  cut  into  the  bark  till  you  find  him — in  the  shape  of  a 
white  grub,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long — and  when  found,  "  make  no  note  of 
it,"  but  settle  his  accounts  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 

This  grub  comes  from  an  q^^  laid  in  the  bark,  in  summer,  by  the  winged  in- 
sect. Unless,  the  creature  is  wonderfully  abundant,  it  contents  itself  with  looking 
about  for  the  tender  bark  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  this  account  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  outwit  the  rascal  by  heaping  up  a  little  cone  or  i)ile  of  wood  ashes, 
tan  or  sand,  say  six  inches  high,  around  the  trunk.  The  sole  object  of  this  is  to 
guard  the  soft  place  in  the  bark  at  the  neck  of  the  tree.  On  this  account 
must  clear  away  the  pile  every  fall,  so  as  to  let  the  bark  harden  again.     If 


do  not,  but  keep  it  there  winter  and  summer,  you  will  iiiid  tlint  it  docs  no  more 
pood  timn  blowing  a<?ainst  the  wind — for  the  very  plain  reason  that  the  bark 
bei'oines  tender  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  instead  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as 
before. 

Some  years  ago  a  good  deal  was  said  in  favor  (»f  itonring  boiling  wator  al)ont 
the  neck*  of  ])each-trees.  It  was  said  to  kill  the  worms  and  do  no  harm  to  the 
tree.  I  am  an  advocate  for  this  practice.  I  do  not  consider  it,  by  any  means, 
60  tliorongh  a  means  of  ridding  the  tree  of  worms  as  "war  to  the  knife"'  is,  but 
still,  it  will  in  most  cases  do  the  job  for  them  most  effectually  ;  and  many  a  tree 
that  stands  near  the  kitchen  door  may  be  protected  in  this  way  by  her  who  holds 
the  kettle  for  a  weapon,  as  well  as  by  the  "  regular  army"  of  jtractical  gardeners. 

Besides  this,  I  have  satisfied  myself,  by  experiment  (though  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  get  up  the  theory),  that  a  good  dose  of  hot  water  is  a  means 
of  bringing-to  many  a  i)each-tree  just  about  giving  up  the  ghost.  It  seems  to 
rouse  the  vital  powers;  and  if  there  is  life  enough  left,  a  good  scalding  at  the 
neck  seems  to  produce  a  reaction  that  is  at  times  (juitc  wonderful. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  two  trees,  a  peach  and  a  favorite  apricot,  that  had  been 
failing  for  a  couple  of  seasons — often  thought  before  that  very  serviceable  trees. 
They  had  been  rather  badly  treated  by  the  worm,  to  be  sure,  but  that  had  been 
attended  to  in  time,  and  the  roots  ajjpeared  to  be  in  very  fair  condition.  Still, 
the  trees  dwindled,  looked  sickly,  and  bore  little  or  no  fruit.  As  a  desperate 
remedy,  I  resolved  on  a  trial  of  hot  water.  I  removed  the  soil  directly  round  the 
neck  of  the  tree,  making  a  basin  three  inches  dee})  and  twenty  inches  across. 
Into  this  I  poured  twelve  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

To  my  great  satisfaction  the  trees,  instead  of  dying,  immediately  pushed  out 
vigorous  shoots,  took  a  healthy  ajipearance,  and  made  a  fine  growth  of  wood,  and 
have  since  borne  two  crops  of  delicious  fruit.  I  experimented  last  year  again, 
with  equal  success,  and  now  am  ready,  like  old  Dr.  Sangrado,  to  prescribe  hot 
water  in  all  desperate  cases.     Yours, 

AN  OLD  DIGGER. 


PROPAGATION  BY  MERE  LEAVES. 

Richard  Bradley,  in  the  last  century,  pul)lished  a  translation  from  the  Dutch 
of  Agricola,  on  the  "Propagation  of  Plants  by  Leaves,"  in  which  it  was  asserted 
that,  by  the  aid  of  a  mastic  invented  by  the  author,  the  leaves  of  any  plant  dipped 
at  the  stalk  end  into  this  preparation,  would  immediately  strike  root ;  the  book 
was  adorned  with  copper-jjlates,  exhibiting  both  the  process  and  its  result,  in  the 
form  of  fields  stock  full  of  orange  leaves  growing  into  trees. 

This  is  absurd  enough,  yet  it  originated  in  the  discovery  that  the  mere  leaves  of 
some  plants  will  grow  under  special  circumstances — a  fact  often  supposed  to  be 
much  more  rare  than  it  is.  Rochea  falcata,  the  orange,  the  aucuba,  and  the  fig, 
are  named,  by  Professor  Morren,  as  instances  of  leaves  which  will  multiply  their 
leaves;  the  power  of  Bryophillum  to  do  the  same  thing,  is  a  familiar  example. 
Echeverias  grow  immediately  from  the  leaves  that  naturally  fall  off  even  its  flower- 
stalks.  Hedwig  found  the  leaves  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  put  into  a  plant-press, 
produce  bulbs  from  their  surface.  The  Ornithogalum  thyrsoideura,  the  Theo- 
])hrasta,  the  Cardamine  pratensis,  are  said  to  be  cultivated  thus.  Ferns,  especially 
the  Woodwardia  radicans,  do  the  same.     It  is  even  said,  by  Turpin,  that  water- 

I  mean  by  the  neck  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
roots  start  out. 


cress  leaves,  cut  up  by  a  bird  for  its  nest,  "  produce  presently  from  their  base  and 
below  the  common  petiole,  at  first  two  or  three  colorless  roots,  then,  in  their  centre, 
a  small,  conical  bud,  from  which  successively  arise  all  the  aerial  parts  of  a  new 
water-cress  plant,  while  the  roots  multiply  and  lengthen. 

M.  Flourens  also  mentions  a  case  of  Purslane,  whose  leaves,  divided  into  three, 
produced  as  many  new  plants,  each  having  a  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  is  an  account  of  a 
Zamia,  each  of  whose  scales  (see 
figure  below)  produced  a  new  plant, 
when  the  central  part  of  the  stem 
was  decayed. 

Some  leaves  of  mint  (Mentha 
piperita)  were  planted,  without 
any  portion  of  the  substance  of 
the  stems  upon  which  they  had 
grown,  in  small  pots,  and  sub- 
jected to  artificial  heat  under  glass. 
They  emitted  roots,  and  lived  more 
than  twelve  months,  having  natu- 
ral roots. 

In  gardens,  we  have  many  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind.  Hoya, 
or  the  wax  plant,  is  a  common  in- 
stance ;  Gesnera,  Clianthus  puni- 
cens.  Gloxinia  speciosa,  are  also 
well  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
most  leaves,  when  separated  from 
their  parent,  are  incapable  of  doing 
so  for  reasons  which  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  explain.  The  scales 
of  a  bulb  will,  with  some  certainty, 
produce  new  plants  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  viz  :  a  strong 
bottom  heat,  moderate  moisture, 
and  a  rich,  stimulating  soil. 

Leaves  intended  for  cuttings, 
should  be  taken  from  about  the 
middle  of  a  branch.  Gloxinia, 
Bryophillum,  Lilies,  &c.,  may  be 
experimented  upon  by  the  amateur. 
If  we  wish  to  get  on  very  quickly, 
the  midrib  on  the  lower  face  of 
the  leaf  may  be  broken  in  several 
places,  without  injuring  the  limb, 
and  so  lightly  that  the  broken  places  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  ;  the  lower  face 
of  the  leaf  is  then  placed  on  the  earth  of  a  pot.  Soon  at  each  fracture  a  little 
callus  develops  itself,  which  gives  rise  to  roots  as  seen  on  next  page,  c.  Some 
leaves,  when  employed  as  cuttings,  send  out  roots  and  buds  at  each  incision,  as  in 
Ileraionitis  palmata,  Bryophillum,  &c.  ;  d,  shows  how  this  effect  is  produced. 
Time  is  required  to  accomplish  this,  and  especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  bury 
the  end  of  the  petiole,  or  the  base  of  the  leaf;  e,  represents  Theopli 
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TlUB  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 


Itttifolia  wiili  its  leuf  cut  in  two,  wliioh  struck  and  developed  buds  ;  tlic  dotted 
purt.  sliciuii  ill  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf,  e,  was  removed,  in  order  to  put  tlu;  leaf 


into  a  little  pot,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  success  of  the  cutting;.  The  above 
is  abridged  from  Dr.  Lindlcy's  new  edition  of  his  "Theory  of  Horticulture." 
a,  indicates  at  what  place  we  may  cut  the  leaf  without  hurting  the  plant ;  the  leaf 
being  placed  in  the  earth  forms  a  callus  at  its  base,  b,  whence  the  roots,  and, 
consequently,  more  shoots,  spring  up. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

My  Dear  Horticulturist  :  You  were  so  kind  as  to  embody  in  an  article  for 
your  November  number,  on  the  use  of  steam  power  iu  the  more  common  affairs 
of  life,  some  thoughts  I  communicated  on  the  subject. 

The  season  for  planting  trees  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  some  facts  in 
connection  with  pedestrian  steam-engines,  induces  me  to  ask  the  favor  of  sub- 
mitting a  few  thoughts  on  the  duty  of  land  owners  to  plant  trees,  and  plant  them 
this  spring. 

Though  the  Horticulturist  has  frequently  urged  and  enjoined  this  duty  in  past 
volumes,  it  doubtless  has  many  readers  in  1857  which  it  has  never  had  in  former 
years,  whose  particular  attention  is  desirable,  and  no  old  reader  will  fail  to  be 
benefited  by  having  this  duty  urged  upon  him  again. 

The  necessity  for  thus  pressing  on  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  importance 
of  tree  planting,  w\as  forcibly  demonstrated  Ijy  witnessing  the  feats  of  one  of  these 
pedestrian  engines  in  cutting  up  the  trunks  of  large  trees  into  lumber  for  purposes 
of  utility  and  necessity.  The  pedestrian  saw-mill  is  by  far  the  most  energetic 
and  terrible  devastator  of  the  forest  known  at  present.  They  are  taken  to  por- 
tions of  forest  or  timber  which  would  never  be  touched  if  the  logs  had  to  be  con- 
veyed to  watercourse  or  stationary  steam  saw-mills. 

I  do  not  object  to  having  trees  cut  down  and  sawed  into  lumber  for  purposes 
tility  in  building  and  fencing.     But  how  long  will  the  existing  forests  in 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  OUR  FORESTS 


America  last,  if  the  terrible  havoc  now  annually  made  on  them  is  not  in  some 
way  provided  for?  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  planting.  We  Americans 
inquire  of  ourselves  in  regard  to  most  undertakings,  "Will  they  pay?"  and 
"  Will  the  pay  come  soon?"  The  answers  to  these  questions,  for  the  most  part, 
determine  our  actions.  This  is  especially  true  as  applied  to  the  masses ;  for  here 
and  there  we  find  persons  willing  to  labor  and  wait  for  the  reward.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  application  to  horticulturists  and  florists. 

In  my  former  letter  I  spoke  of  the  good  the  steam-engine  was  capable  of  accom- 
plishing for  agriculturists  and  horticulturists.  Your  article  called  attention  to 
two  builders  of  portable  engines,  one  in  Delaware,  the  other  in  Ohio.  I  find  on 
inquiry  at  the  Ohio  establishment,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  engines  con- 
structed are  used  for  saw-mill  purposes — in  other  words,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  forests.  They  pay  better  is  the  secret,  and  so  they  send  out  large  numbers, 
annually,  on  their  double  mission  of  life  and  death;  life  to  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, death  to  the  forests. 

These  pedestrian  lumber-cutters  appear  so  insignificant  in  locomotion,  or  after 
locating  in  the  forests,  that,  without  evidence,  we  could  scarcely  give  them  credit 
for  the  terrific  energy  they  possess  in  converting  trees  into  useful  and  necessary 
forms  of  lumber.  One  pedestrian  mill  will  make  three  io  Jive  times  as  much  lumber 
as  any  ordinary  water-power  or  stationary  steam  saw-mill.  Almost  an  acre  a  day 
of  average  forest  or  timber  is  required  to  keep  one  steadily  at  work.  Yet  they 
are  only  one  of  the  many  agencies  at  work  in  destroying  our  forests.  Each  year 
these  combined  agencies  seem  to  gather  new  strength  for  the  next,  and  the  secret 
is,  they  pay.  Let  your  readers,  kind  Horticulturist,  make,  each  for  himself,  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  surface  of  our  primal  forests,  each  year  stripped  to  feed  the 
pedestrian  and  local  saw-mills;  the  thousands  of  steam-engines  propelling  railway 
trains  and  steamers  on  our  rivers,  where  coal  is  not  to  be  had ;  and  all  the  other 
demands  for  rails,  shingles,  fuel,  cross-ties,  &c.  &e.,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  be  of 
one  mind  in  regard  to  our  duty  to  take  immediate  measures  to  compensate  for 
this  energetic  destruction.  But  the  loss  of  the  forest  brings  some  secondary  re- 
sults which  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  importance  holds  first  rank.  I  allude 
to  the  influence  on  climate  and  the  cereal  crops  of  our  country.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
stave  off  the  consideration  of  these  topics,  they  must  be  met,  and  we  of  this  gene- 
ratron  may  as  well  commence  to  build  up,  as  well  as  destroy  our  forests.  It  must 
and  will  have  its  day  of  "  small  things."  It  must  have  a  starting  point,  and  you, 
dear  Horticulturist  must  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Planting  trees — trees  that  are  natives — trees  that  are  valuable  for  fuel  alone,  as 
well  as  valuable  for  fruits  and  esthetic  purposes,  loillpay,  and  pay  well.  But  you, 
kind  reader,  who  do  the  planting,  may  not  get  the  pay,  but  those  who  come  after 
you  certainly  will  realize  it.  Benefits,  varied  and  valuable,  almost  fabulous  in 
number  and  kind,  will  flow  to  those  who  come  after  you,  and  take  your  places  in 
this  busy  world.  Money  you  may  get  more  speedily  by  cutting  down,  than  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  trees  during  their  earlier  years.  But  your  money  cannot 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  trees  on  our  soil.  Money  has  its  uses,  but  it  is  not 
omnipotent.  It  cannot  create  a  forest  to  furnish  wood  for  utility  and  beauty  ; 
the  price  of  this  is  time,  and  toil,  and  waiting. 

Soon  the  fetters  which  now  hold  our  soil  and  watercourses  in  close  embrace 
will  be  unclasped  by  the  advancing  sun.  The  tender  herb,  the  beautiful  flower, 
as  well  as  the  humble  grass,  and  nobler  trees,  will  again  spring  into  new  life.  The 
earth  will  again  be  clothed  in  her  magnificent  vegetable  garniture,  gladdening 
the  eye  and  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  us  all ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  this  terribl 
of  destruction  to  the  forest  will  go  on  with  redoubled  energy. 
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Tjot  me  bcspcch  your  readers  to  coniinenec  now  the  reeonstnintion  of  tlie  wast- 
inc  forests.  The  time  of  year  in  wliieh  this  cnn  l)e  done  is  so  brief  and  fleeting, 
a  little  hesitation  about  the  resolve  to  do  so,  and  the  moment  has  gone  for  another 
year. 

The  necessity  and  ntility,  coupled  with  the  real  jileasure  of  jthintintr  and  pro- 
tecting trees,  should  lead  to  immediate  action  ;  the  ultimate  benericcnt  results  will 
as  surely  follow  as  that  cause  and  effect  are  linked  together. 

F.  C.  McKLROY. 

Zanesvillb,  0.,  Feb.  IS.'iT. 


A  SELECT  LIST  OF  ORNAMENTAL   SHRUBS,  VINES,  &c. 

Planters  and  improvers  are  now  looking  over  their  lists  of  garden  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  vines,  and  may  not  object  to  read  in  onr  columns,  lists  of  a  few  that 
arc  valuable,  if  not  indispensable;  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  hardy,  and 
requiring  only  common  garden  soil. 

The  most  desiraljle  hardy,  deciduous  shrubs :  ForsytJda  viridissima ;  Pink 
Mezereon,  Daphne  7)ie2e7-eiim ;  Japan  Quince,  two  sorts,  white  and  scarlet, 
Cijdonia  japonica  ;  Double  Almond,  Amijridrdus  pumila  jil ;  Double  Purple  Tree 
P:eony,  Pcsonia  moutan  Banksii ;  White  Persian  Lilac,  Syringa  persica  cdha ; 
Chinese  White  Magnolia,  Magnolia  conspicxia  ;  Soulange's  Magnolia,  M.  soulan- 
giana  ;  Sweet-scented  Magnolia,  M.  glauca ;  White  Fringe  Tree,  Chionanthiis 
Virginica ;  Garland  Deutzia,  Deutzia  scahra ;  ditto  gracilis;  Broad-leaved 
Ijaburnum,  Cgtissns  lahurnum  latifolia ;  Rose  Acacia,  liohinia  hispida  ;  White 
Tartarian  Tree  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  tartarica ;  Red  Tartarian  Tree  Iloney- 
suckle  ;  Double  White  Hawthorn,  Crategus  oxycantha,  alha  pi.  ;  Double  Pink 
Hawthorn;  Sweet-scented  Shrub,  Calycanthus  Jlorida ;  Dwarf  White  Horse 
Chestnut,  Pavia  macrostachya ;  Fragrant  Clethra,  Clelhra  alnifolia  ;  Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea,  Hydrangea  quercifolia ;  Venetian  Sumac,  Rhns  cotinus ;  Purple 
'Rnvx\'mg-hw&\\,  Euonymns  atropurpurcus  ;  ]5uffalo  Berry,  male  and  female,  Shep- 
herdia  argentea  ;  Weigelia  rosea  and  amahilis  ;  Spirea  Rcevesii  and  Flore-pleno  ; 
Fortuni  Billardi  and  Grandijiora ;  Mahonia  aquifolium  and  facicidaris  ;  Ever- 
green Thorn,  Oratcegus  pyracaniha  •,  the  Virginian  and  Maryland  Stuartia, 
Stuartia  Virginica  and  Marylandica. 

The  foregoing  will  furnish  a  soccession  of  flowers  or  ornamental  fruit  from 
March  to  November. 

A  selection  of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs  of  rapid  and  bulky  growth,  suited  for 
masses  or  screens,  for  immediate  effect,  is  the  following :  Common  Privet, 
Ligustrum  vulgare  ;  Carolina  Syringa,  Philadelphus  grandijlorus ;  Iilnglish  Fly 
Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  xylosteum  ;  Cornelian  Cherry,  Cornus  mascula  ;  Common 
White  Lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris  alb.  ;  English  Filberts,  Corylus  avellana  ;  Common 
Buckthorn,  Rhamnus  cathartica  ;  Sea  Buckthorn,  Ilippophca  rhamnoides. 

A  few  of  the  finest  hardy  vines,  or  climbing  shrubs,  are  the  following :  Large 
Flowering  Trumpet  Creeper,  Bignonia  (7Vcoma)  grandiftora ;  Queen  of  the 
Prairies  Rose,  Rosa  raticpfolia ;  Chinese  Wistaria,  purple  and  white,  Wistaria 
sinensis;  Sweet-scented  Clematis,  Clematis  flamrmda ;  Double  Purple  Clematis, 
G.  verticella,  pi.;  Monthly  Fragrant  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  belgica ;  Chinese 
Twining  Honeysuckle,  L.  fiexuosa;  Yellow  Monthly  Trumpet  Honeysuckle, 
Lonicera  frazerii. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hardy  shrubs,  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  their 
flowers :    Mezereum,  Daphne  mezereum ;    Fragrant   Clethra,    Clethra    alnifolv 
Missouri  Currant,  Ribes  aureum ;    Sweet-scented  Magnolia,  Magnolia  glauc 


Chinese  White  do.,  3f.  consjncua ;  Chinese  Purple  do.,  M.  'purpurea ;  Soulauge's 
do.,  M.  soulangiana  ;  Common  Syringa,  Philadelplnis  coronarius ;  Sweet-scented 
Shrub,  CalycantJiiis  Jiorida.  Fragrant  vines  or  dimhing  shrubs :  Persian  and 
other  Lilacs  ;  sweet-scented  Clematis,  G.  fiammula ;  Chinese  Wistaria,  Wistaria 
sinensis;  Chinese  Twining  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  Jlexuosa  ;  Monthly  Fragrant 
do.,  L.  Belgica  ;  White  Jasmine,  Jasminum  officinale. 

A  list  of  hardy  shrubs  that  will  groio  in  loet  places :  Willow-leaved  Sporia, 
Sporia  saiicifolia ;  Tomentosa  do.,  S.  tomentosa ;  Swamp  Globe  Flower,  J^j/<!a- 
lanthus  occident'ulis ;  Leatherwood,  Dirca  palustris  ;  Sweet  Willow,  Salix  lucida, 
and  all. other  willows;  Clethra,  C.  alnifolia;  Spicewood,  Laurus  benzoin; 
Winterberry,  Prinos  verticillatus. 

A  list  of  hardy  shrubs  that  tvill  grow  in  dry,  poor  soil:  Privet,  Ligustrum 
vrdgare ;  Buckthorn,  Phamnus  catharticiis ;  Buffalo-berry,  Shepherdia  argentea; 
Bloody  Dogwood,  Cornus  sanguinea ;  Snowberry,  Symphoria  racemosa ;  Jersey 
Tea,  Ceanothus  americanus,  &c. 

In  planting  garden  beds,  do  not  forget  the  Dielytra  spectabilis. 

A  selection  of  plants  that  ivill  succeed  in  the  shade  :  Phododendrons  and  Kalmias  ; 
English  Ivy,  Hedera  helix.  There  are  several  new  varieties  of  ivy,  including  the 
Yeilow-berried,  the  Pagneriana,  &c.  Aucuba  japonica  ;  the  several  varieties  of 
Box  and  Yew ;  the  arbor-vitces,  of  which  the  golden,  the  filiformis,  &c.  Buck- 
thorn, Holly,  Missouri  Currant  and  Cornelian  Cherry;  Daphne  mezereum  ;  Clethra 
alnifolia;  Bloody  Dogwood,  Cornus  sanguinea ;  the  Snowberry,  Symphora  race- 
mosa  ;  Junipers;   Savin,  and  Styrax  grandifolium. 

List  of  hardy  evergreen  sh'ubs  :  American  Holly,  Pex  opaca  ;  Rhododendrons, 
Politician  and  catawbiense,  and  the  Belgic  varieties  ;  Laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia  ; 
Prinos  glaber;  Yews,  English,  Irish,  and  American;  Savin,  Juniperiis  sabina  ; 
Junipers,  of  which  there  are  sevei'al  ornamental  varieties ;  Hemlock  Spruce  treated 
as  a  shrub  ;  Torreya  taxifolia ;  Evergreen  thorn,  CrcBtegus  pyracantlia ;  Pinus 
pumilii;  Weeping  Cyprus,  Cupressus  pendula. 

For  a  list  of  the  newer  evergreens,  see  page  227  of  the  volume  for  1856. 

As  rapid  growing  trees,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Populns  angulata  and 
the  whole  list  of  Poplars ;  the  Dutch  or  Cork  Elm  ;  the  American  Weeping  Elm  ; 
the  Ash-leaved  and  Silver  Maple. 


THE  PEAR  CONTROVERSY. 


TUE   PEAR    CONTROVERSY. 

UY  DR.  J.  M.  WARD. 

-j^i^  T  is  niiirvellous  to  what  extent  controversies  are  carried  on,  at  the 

1^^      present  day,  by  luntnal  misrepresentation.     Devoutly  as  I  had  lioped 

^f^Hk       that  the  charm  thrown  around  the  stndy  and  practice  of  horticulture 

WBr        — ils  peaceful,  love-engenderinfr,  purifyinfr  influence — would  jnx'serve 

^.*^  its  devotees  from  the  exercise  of  this  spirit;  that  which  I  hud  feared 

k         seems  at  last  to  have  come  upon  us. 

>>  These  reflections  were  excited  by  a  perusal  of  the  communica- 

.  ;■;'  tion,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Ifurticnhurist,  misstyled  "A 

>  '  l^eply  to  Dr.  Ward  on  Dwarf  Pears,"  and  evidently  penned  by 

tlie  writer  without  first  having  acquainted  himself  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  articles  referred  to.     Of  this  I  complain,  and  not  that 
_-    the  articles  should  be  made  the  subject  of  criticism.     That  there 
'^  '"''"^ff^"     was  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  the  minds  of  some  that  would 
<•"  ■  make  a  bafe  allusion  to  the  failures  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  a 

"  ripj)le  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,"  I  well  knew;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  I  asked  that  the  storm  of  opposition  the  examination  of  the  subject 
would  wake  up,  might  not  rest,  even  by  implication,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Ilortimltiirist, 

The  publication  of  these  articles,  embodying  the  result  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  I  regarded  due  from  myself — a  debtor  to  the  cause  of  horticulture 
for  instruction  often  enjoyed  from  the  recorded  experiments  of  others  in  the  pages 
of  this  journal.  They  were  penned  as  the  result  "  of  the  observations  of  but  a 
solitary  individual  in  his  own  fruit  orchards,"*  in  the  hope,  that  being  made  the 
subject  of  reflection  as  well  as  criticism,  the  successful  trial  of  many  varieties  would 
encourage  some,  and  the  failures  of  other  varieties — if  such  failure  could  not  be 
accounted  for — would  serve  as  beacon-lights  to  the  less  experienced  ;  while  the 
idea  of  the  abandonment  of  the  pear  stock  by  the  substitution  of  the  quince  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  would  appear,  in  its  true  light,  as  an  ignis  fahius. 

I  claim  to  be  misrepresented  where  the  language  used  so  clearly  conveyed  my 
meaning,  that  a  misstatement  subjects  the  reviewer  to  the  charge  of  xoiJfid  mis- 
representation, or  else  to  the  more  charitable  one  of  having  written  without  having 
examined  the  articles  reviewed. 

Before  attempting  to  substantiate  this  charge,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
closing  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  F.  more  than  intimates  that  I  should  either 
cease  growing  certain  varieties  of  the  pear  on  the  quince,  or  else  cease  writing 
against  the  cultivation  on  that  stock,  verily  declaring  that  I  object  altogether  to 
tlie  use  of  the  quince  stock.  Again  he  says:  "A  certain  gentleman  who  had 
visited  my  grounds,  had  found  abundant  testimony  in  favor  of  the  quince  stock  on 
my  own  grounds ;"  thus  intimating,  with  equal  clearness,  that  I  had  denied  this 
altogether.  Now,  do  such  assertions  find  support  in  my  recorded  views  on  that 
point?  On  page  21T,  May  number,  it  is  written  :  "  A  few  pears  upon  quince 
stocks  succeed  much  better  than  upon  their  native  stock,  and  are  really  so  im- 
proved in  character  as  to  demand  their  perpetual  use,"  &c. 

This  charge  of  misrepresentation  will  now  be  substantiated  by  further  extracts 
from  the  articles  alluded  to. 

*  Page  216,  ilaj  number,  Mr.  T.  suggests  tliat  Dr.  W.  "  should  have  visited  other  orchards." 
Would  this  have  helped  him  in  recording  the  experiments  made  in  his  own  orchard  ? 


THE  PEAR  CONTROVERSY. 

On  page  63,  February  number,  it  is  written  : — 

"  With  some  varieties  I  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  crop  during  the  past  season 
has  not  only  been  gratifying  to  my  pride  as  an  orchardist,  but  has  proved  eminently  remu- 
nerative ;  indeed,  the  facts  will  warrant  the  remark,  no  crop  grown  upon  the  farm  has  paid 
so  well,  in  view  of  the  labor  bestowed,  as  a  crop  of  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  on  the  quince. 

"  The  sight  of  a  hundred  trees,  closely  planted  in  rows,  about  twenty  in  a  row — each  tree 
resembling  its  fellow  in  size  and  form,  and  each  sustaining  as  much  of  a  crop  as  it  could 
prudently  be  trusted  with  ;  the  eye  here  and  there  lighting  upon  a  specimen  with  its  blush- 
ing cheek  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  whole,  when  gathered,  yielding  over  twenty 
bushels — was  an  argument  in  favor  of  dwarf-trees,  the  force  of  which  the  most  incredulous 
could  not  well  withstand." 

Again,  on  page  350,  August  number  : — 

"  Our  experience  in  this  country  certainly  demands  that  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  should, 
of  all  others,  be  cultivated  on  the  quince — the  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree — together 
with  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  secures  to  it,  in  my  judgment,  above  all 
others,  a  substitution  of  the  quince  for  the  pear  stock." 

Could  I  have  said  more  in  favor  of  this  variety  on  the  quince  without  exciting 
a  suspicion  that  I  was  actuated  by  other  motives  than  simply  giving  expression 
to  my  honest  conviction  of  its  worth  ? 

On  page  218,  May  number,  read  : — 

"  In  the  same  year,  I  planted  twenty  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  on  quince,  all  of  which  are, 
as  to  thriftiness  of  growth,  symmetry  of  proportion,  healthfulness  of  aspect,  and  productive- 
ness of  habit,  all  that  could  be  desired.  These  stand  contiguous  to  the  failing  Bartletts  on 
quince — indeed,  all  the  above  are  on  the  same  plat  of  ground,  and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  judge  of  it,  being  similar." 

On  page  211 : — 

"  Forty  other  Vicars  on  quince  were  planted  at  the  same  time  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
same  field,  have  made  most  wonderful  growth,  and  have  borne  more  or  less  every  year,  and 
from  the  rax)id  development  of  the  wood  principle,  give  promise  of  long  lives  of  usefulness 
and  profit." 

Is  not  my  testimony  as  to  the  adaptation  of  this  variety  sufficiently  explicit  ?  if 
not,  I  can  add,  at  the  close  of  another  season,  that  the  last  year's  crop  of  fruit 
exceeded  twelve  bushels,  very  many  specimens  weighing  over  a  pound  apiece. 

On  page  218,  speaking  of  the  three  varieties  above  named,  it  is  said  of  them  : 
"Which,  in  their  thriftiness  and  productiveness,  have  far  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tion." After  quoting  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rivers — that  most  accomplished 
English  pomologist — viz  :  that  out  of  one  thousand  varieties  of  pear  in  cultiva- 
tion, he  grows  but  four  for  the  Covent  Garden  Market ;  three  of  these  are  on 
pear  stock,  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  alone  on  quince.  I  added,  page  350, 
August  number : — 

"  No  judge  of  pears  will  dare  to  lift  his  voice  disparagingly  to  the  character  of  that  most 
rapid  growing  variety,  uniformly  bearing  abundant  crops  of  well-formed  fruit,  which,  though 
not  of  the  highest  flavor,  is  yet  such  a  pleasant  subacid,  as  to  be  a  universal  favorite." 

IS'ow,  with  such  testimony  in  favor  of  ray  successful  culture  of  these  varieties 
of  pear  on  quince  stock — testimony  corroborating  that  of  our  most  distinguished 
pomologists — with  what  justice  should  I  be  arraigned  as  imperatively  "pro- 
nouncing against  the  experience  of  French  cultivators  for  one  hundred  years,  and 
the  English  and  American  for  twenty  years?"  What  advantage  will  it  be  to  the 
cause  of  horticultural  science,  in  searching  for  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  other 
varieties,  to  drag  the  inquirer  after  truth  through  the  mazes  of  suppositions  and 
insinuations  as  to  whether  the  stocks  used  were  not  the  native  instead  of  the 
Angiers  Quince,  when  it  had  been  distinctly  stated  (on  page  218)  that  they 
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been  obtained  from  two  of  our  most  roliable  iinrscrvmen,  tlie  late  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Albany,  ami  Mr.  Win.  Ilv'u],  of  Elizabeth  City  1'  And  since,  moreover,  the 
demonstration  that  they  were  trne  to  their  character,  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  varieties  known  to  be  udaptcd  to  the  quince  had  given  vigorous  growth  ; — or 
that  other  unwarranted  assertion  that  they  had  been  i»laiited  with  the  (juince 
stock  from  two  to  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  not  five  in  a 
thousand  will  show  the  line  of  junction  without  searching  for  it  below  the  surface. 
iMjually  unwarrantable  was  the  inference  on  which  was  based  the  assertion  that 
"I  complained  that  my  trees  blew  down." 

If  the  conversation  touching  the  "  exce])tions,"  reported  to  Mr.  F.,  and  duly 
credited  to  me  by  quotation  marks,  was  faithfully  and  truly  rejiorted  to  him,  charity 
demands  (since  I  repudiate  it  altogether)  that  I  regard  the  communication  as  made 
through  one  of  the  mediums  that  abound  in  this  spiritual  age.  I  appeal  to  that 
gentleman  himself  to  say  if  such  language  as  is  there  ascribed  to  me,  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  my  previously  recorded  testimony. 

Equally  gratuitous  was  the  remark  that  where  I  had  success,  it  was  on  the  much 
abused  quince  stock  ;  for,  by  Air  the  largest  quantity  of  pears  I  have  grown,  have 
been  on  the  pear  stock.  This  is  trne  of  the  product  this  past,  as  well  as  of  all 
preceding  years.  The  admission,  however,  of  my  success  on  the  quince  stock — of 
luy  having  grown  on  that  stock  the  largest  pear  ever  known — the  acknowledgment 
of  an  unaccepted  challenge  for  a  comparison  of  fine  fruit,  the  i)roduct  of  the  quince 
stock — is,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.,  a  two-edged  sword,  cutting  more  severely  him 
who  wields  than  the  one  against  whom  it  is  directed  ;  for,  in  the  paragraph  above, 
he  says :  "The  doctor's  treatment  of  his  trees  has  violated  all  the  laws  governing 
the  growth  of  the  pear  on  the  quince."  The  admission  of  success,  if  not  an  un- 
fortunate admission,  to  say  the  least,  is  in  unfortunate  proximity  with  the  charge 
of  "violating,  in  the  treatment  of  the  trees,  all  the  laws  governing  the  growth  of 
the  pear  on  the  quince;  for,  if  there  be  any  one  fact  clearly  established  in  nature 
— as  well  iu  art  as  in  science — it  is  that  success  depends  upon  our  obedience  to 
the  laws  governing  that  department  of  science  or  art. 

But  the  most  unkind  as  well  as  unwarranted  charge  is  that  in  which  Mr.  F. 
attempts  to  arraign  me  against  the  nurserymen,  by  representing  me  as  cherishing 
a  "suspicion  of  their  exact  truthfulness."  Search  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist, 
and  there  will  not  be  found  an  expression  that  will  make  plausible  such  an  imi)u- 
tation.  In  a  challenge  for  a  comparison  of  fruit,  published  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, I  named  a  nurseryman  as  chairman,  with  power  to  add  two  to  the  committee, 
restricting  him  only  to  those  not  engaged  in  the  nursery  business.  Is  the  challenge 
oi  s,  juryman  as  to  his  right  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  juryman's  box,  because  he  has 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  tantamount  to  a  doubt  of  his 
truthfulness  ? 

Most  truly  unfortunate  is  it  for  the  cause  sought  to  be  advanced,  when  tlie 
views  of  an  opponent  are  perverted — his  fticts  stated,  misrepresented — his  admis- 
sions concealed — and  his  arguments  obscured  by  engendering  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  weigh  them,  a  prejudice  against  him  by  arraigning  him  as  "  an 
accuser  of  his  brethren." 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  the  facts  embodied  in  the  articles  claimed 
to  be  reviewed,  viz  :  of  the  successful  culture  of  certain  varieties  of  the  pear  on 
the  quince,  and  the  failure  of  others  that  had  enjoyed  equal  culture  on  the  same 
plat  of  ground ;  the  successful  culture  of  certain  varieties  that  ordinarily  do  well 
on  the  quince,  that  have  done  well  in  certain  localities  on  my  farm,  and  that  have 
^  failed  in  all  other  positions — present  phenomena  that  are  still  unexplained,  unless 
the  causes  of  their  success  in  one  position,  and  their  failure  in  another,  is  owing 


to  the  physical  adaptation  of  the  soil  in  one  instance,  and  its  want  of  adaptation 
in  the  other,  to  the  growth  of  the  quince  stock ;  while  the  drift  of  the  argument 
was  intended  to  caution  the  inexperienced  against  the  indiscriminate  engrafting 
of  all  the  varieties  of  pear  upon  the  quince,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  even  the 
approved  varieties  from  the  garden  to  the  orchard,  unless  there  was  transferred 
with  them  the  high  culture  of  the  garden. 

Will  not  my  recorded  testimony  of  the  excellency  of  the  quince  stock  for  cer- 
tain varieties  of  pear — my  denial  of  the  use  of  the  native  quince  stock — of  the 
exposure  of  the  quince  stock  above  the  surface  of  the  ground — my  denial  of  ever 
having  suffered  loss  from  the  blowing  down  of  my  trees — of  the  conversation 
touching  the  "exceptions" — ray  denial  of  any  wholesale  denunciation  of  the 
quince  stock — make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  Mr.  F.  was  fighting  "a  man  of 
straw,"  instead  of  contributing  his  mite  toward  the  settlement  of  a  controverted 
question  ? 

Kind  readers,  with  a  solitary  apology  for  Mr.  F.,  we  will  dismiss  the  subject. 
He  is  still  in  the  first  years  of  horticultural  experience.  The  golden  harvests 
that  glitter  in  the  distance,  seemingly  near  enough  to  heivilder,  are  yet  to  be 
realized.  The  buoyancy  of  hope  that  trees  yet  under  four  years  of  age  has  in- 
spired, rests  upon  promises  that  may  never  be  redeemed.  Those  promises  that 
now  appear  to  him  as  "  necessitous  of  success"  when  airy  castle  building  has 
given  place  to  stern  reality,  may  be  written  promises  unredeemed.  When  a  few 
more  years  of  observation  shall  have  given  age  to  his  experience,  may  we  not 
hope  that,  as  an  honest  inquirer,  he  will  enlighten  ns  with  the  facts — the  result  of 
his  observations  in  the  orchard — instead  of  giving  us  theories  ?  When  such 
record  is  truthfully  and  faithfully  made,  it  may  not  be  unlike  that  which  is  begin- 
ning to  be  made  by  other  cultivators — as  unlike  the  anticipated  results  as  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  celebrated  orchard  of  Mr.  Rivers,  to  what  we  had  reason 
to  expect  it  to  be  from  the  glowing  description  given  of  it  when  visited  by  the 
lamented  Downing. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    AD    INTERIM    OF    THE 
POMOLOGICAL    SOCIETY   OF    GEORGIA. 

YoTJR  Committee  would  respectfully  report  that  quite  a  large  number  of  fruits 
have  been  submitted  to  them  for  examination,  the  past  season,  of  which  several 
seem  worthy  of  general  cultivation.     Among  these  are — 

1st.  Princess  Paragon  Peach  ;  ripe  specimens  were  received  from  Peters,  Har- 
den &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  ripe  August  19.  Fruit,  large,  oval — one  side  larger 
than  the  other.  Shi^i,  downy,  yellowish-white,  dotted  with  red,  and,  in  the  sun, 
nearly  overspread  with  dull  red.  Flesh,  white,  melting  and  juicy.  Quality,  best. 
Fi'eestone. 

2c?.  Baltimore  Rove  (?)  Peach  (from  the  same  parties).  Fruit,  large,  roundish, 
tapering  a  little  to  the  swollen  point,  suture  extending  more  than  half  around. 
SJdn,  creamy  white,  with  red  dots,  and  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh,  greenish-white, 
red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  adheres,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and  excellent — quite 
equal  to  the  Old  Mixon  Cling,  with  which  it  ripens,  August  24. 

3t?.  Snoiv  Cling  (also  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.),  is  a  very  sweet  and  juicy 
Peach,  of  entirely  too  small  size  to  merit  further  propagation  ;  ripe  August  20. 

ith.  Large  White  Cling,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  bought  by  them  as  Stew- 
art's Late,  is  another  Peach  of  the  highest  character,  ripening  about  the  20th  of 
AuQ-ust. 


5///.  The  Lf>iifj  Crape,  from  Dr.  C.  AV.  liOiipr,  Alliens,  (!:».  This  fruit  was 
foiiti<l.  over  thirty  years  since,  by  Col.  .lames  Loni!:  on  his  iilantatioii,  near 
Daiiit'lsviile,  CJa.  The  vine  makes  a  vip^oroiis  prowth.  Leaf,  is  heart-sha])e(l, 
slijrhtly  lobed,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the  Lenoir.  IJunchos  of  fruit  somewhat 
shouMercd,  very  compact,  of  medium  to  larg^e  size.  Skin,  tliin,  dark  purple,  with 
a  thin  bloom.  Jh-rries,  rather  small  (size  of  Lenoir),  tender,  very  little  pul]), 
l)rctty  sweet,  vinous,  and  very  good.  This  Grape  promises  to  be  valuable  for 
wine,  being  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  producing  a  good,  sparkling  wine. 
Kipens  the  last  of  August — three  weeks  later  tiian  Lenoir. 

6///.  7'fie  Jackson  C/iiif/  Peach,  a  seedli?ig  variety,  from  ^Irs.  Col.  L.  A.  Frank- 
lin, Athens,  Ga.  Fruit,  large,  oblong,  with  a  very  large,  swollen  point.  Shin, 
rich  dark  yellow,  covered  with  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh,  rather  firm,  orange- 
yellow,  and  dark  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  sprightly,  and  rich;  distinct  from 
the  Lemon  and  Dlanton  Cling.  Qnaliti/,  best.  A  delicious  Peach,  and  it  is 
thought  unusually  hardv,  not  having  failed  of  a  crop  in  eight  years.  Kipe 
August  20. 

Ilh.  Pearl  Cling,  also  a  seedling  of  Mrs.  Franklin  ;  ripens  at  the  same  time. 
Fruit,  large,  round,  suture  extending  three-quarters  around  the  fruit.  Skin, 
creamy  white,  profusely  dotted  with  red,  and  a  rich  red  cheek.  Flesh,  firm,  white, 
red  at  the  stone,  vinous,  juicy,  and  excellent.     "Very  good,  or  best. 

8/A.  A  large  seedling  Peach  (freestone),  sent  Sejitember  1,  by  J.  Yan  Buren, 
Clarksville,  Ga.,  similar  in  form  to  Ileath  Cling,  was  received  too  green  to  decide 
upon  its  quality, 

9//*.  Pace  or  Golumhia  Peach.     The  largest  specimen  of  this  variety  we  have 
seen  this  year,  was  sent,  in  August  2G,  by  Jeremiah  Gray,  of  Clarke  County.  ' 
Too  well  known  to  need  description. 

\{)th.  A  late  Summer  Apple,  also  from  Mr.  Gray,  on  which  we  will  not  report 
until  we  get  the  name. 

11///.  Stephenson  Cling  Peach,  from  Thos.  Stephenson,  of  Clarke  County,  is  of 
the  IMood  Cling  family,  hybridized  with  some  light  fleshed  variety,  or  as  if  it  is  a 
"  half-Indian  Peach."  Size,  large,  roundish,  suture  distinct.  Skin,  very  downy, 
of  a  creamy  tint,  shaded  with  flesh  color,  the  tint  deepening  in  the  sun,  and  pass- 
ing through  deep  pink  to  a  dark,  dull,  purplish-red  where  fully  exposed.  Flesh, 
white,  somewhat  tinged  with  red  and  deep  red  at  the  stone,  very  tender,  melting, 
juicy,  and  of  a  delicious  vinous  flavor.      Quality,  best.     September  \. 

Vlth.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pear,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.  Yery  fine. 
September  6. 

Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Bid,  and  Napoleon  Pears,  from  J.  Yan  Puren.     Yery  fine. 

Surpass  Virgalieu,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  is  most  delicious. 

\Zth.  AlherVs  Late  Rare  Pipe  Peach,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.  Glands, 
globose.  Friiit,  very  large,  roundish,  suture  slight.  Skin,  not  very  downy,  yel- 
lowish-white, sprinkled  with  red  dots,  and  with  a  marljled  red  cheek.  Flesh, 
pale,  light  red  at  the  stone,  very  sweet  and  juicy.  Yery  good.  Freestone. 
September  6. 

lith.  Golden,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  but  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
a  description.     September  6. 

15/^.  St.  Michael  I^ each.  Glands,  reniform.  A  beautiful  Southern  variety  of 
the  Pace  or  Columbia  type,  but  rather  later  and  better  than  that  variety ;  very 
large  and  globular.  Shin,  downy,  bright  yellow^,  strijied  and  marbled  with  dull 
red,  suture  slight.  Flesh,  yellow,  slightly  marbled  with  red,  near  the  apex  tho 
red  not  reaching  to  the  stone  , sweet,  juicy,  and  very  good,  or  best.  September  10. 
White  English. — Late  White  English  or  Heath.     Beautiful  specimens  of  this 


noble  and  well-known  cling:  have  been  handed  in.     Those  from  Gov.  W.  Lump 
kin,  Dr.  R.  D.  Moore,  Mr.  Waddel,  Mr.  Pridgeon,  and  Mr.  Donnahoo,  of  Athens, 
and  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  and  one  of  the  same  class  from  Mr.  Nelson, 
were  all  fine.     Ripe,  gradually  from  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  September. 

IQth.  To  Kahn  Grape,  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  ripens  early  in  September,  and 
very  good,  but  said  to  be  a  very  poor  bearer  by  the  growers. 

\*\th.  Bland  Grape,  beautiful  bunches  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  and  from 
Dr.  J.  C.  Orr,  were  received,  early  in  September,  perfectly  ripened.  A  desirable 
variety,  but  requires  careful  pruning  and  cultivation. 

18/A.  OJdo,  from  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  is  a  very  fine  tasted  Grape,  but  the 
berries  are  entirely  too  small. 

\^th.  Catawha  Grape;  magnificent  bunches,  from  Mr.  Axt,  through  Dr.  Linton, 
the  flavor  of  which  did  not  belie  their  exterior. 

20^A.  Raymond  fUing ;  large,  roundish,  slightly  oblong,  suture  shallow,  but 
distinct.  Skin,  downy,  yellowish-white  at  apex,  but  nearly  or  entirely  covered 
with  different  shades  of  red.  Flesh,  white,  juicy,  vinous,  and  very  good.  Ripe, 
middle  of  September. 

Several  seedling  Peaches  were  received  at  this  time  from  Dr.  J.  Orr,  J.  H. 
Coult,  of  Athens;  R.  Nelson,  Macon;  and  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.,  Atlanta; 
some  which  were  of  large  size  and  good  quality,  but  none  quite  equal,  in  flavor, 
to  other  varieties  ripening  at  the  same  season. 

list.  A  seedling  Apple,  raised  by  Mr.  Mangum,  and  sent  to  the  Committee 
by  Peters,  Harden  &  Co.  Fruit,  large,  roundish,  much  flattened.  Stem,  short, 
in  a  regular  cavity.  Calyx,  open,  in  a  deep  basin.  Shin,  yellow  striped,  and 
washed  with  varying  shades  of  red,  a  few  russet  specks.  Flesh,  yellowish-white, 
fine  grained,  tender,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  fine,  mild  Summer  Pearmain  flavor, 
very  good,  or  best.     Ripe  September  12. 

22d  Donnahoo  Cling. — Glands,  VQWi^ovva.  ^/««V,  very  large,  roundish,  suture 
quite  deep  on  one  side,  and  visible  entirely  around  the  fruit.  Apex,  depressed,  or 
with  but  a  slight,  swollen  point.  Shin,  creamy  white,  beautifully  dotted,  and  tinged 
with  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh,  white  to  the  stone,  exceedingly  juicy,  excelling  the 
Heath  Cling  in  tenderness  of  texture,  equally  rich  and  luscious.  A  most  desirable 
Peach.  Ripe  September  10th  to  20th.  Different  from  Heath  in  shape,  and  still 
better  in  quality.     From  Mr.  Donnahoo,  Clarke  County. 

23d  President  Onirch. —  Glands,  renifovm.  Size,  large,  roundish,  inclining  to 
oval,  suture  shallow,  often  a  mere  line,  with  a  small  point  at  the  apex,  which  is 
rarely  depressed,  with  pale  red  in  the  shade,  and  beautifully  marbled  and  washed 
with  dark  red  in  the  sun  ;  the  exposed  specimens  are  nearly  covered  with  dark 
red;  in  size  and  color  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Late  Admiral,  and  is  quite  as 
fine  a  flavored  Peach.  Flesh,  pale  red,  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  melting,  of  de- 
licious flavor,  the  fruit  free  from  rot.  A  great  acquisition.  A  seedling,  raised 
by  Rev.  A.  Church,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ga. 

'iith.  Oconee  Greening  Apple,  from  Mr.  Pridgeon,  Athens,  Ga.  Fruit,  very 
large,  roundish,  flattened.  SMn,  smooth,  green,  turning  to  yellow;  when  ripe,  a 
little  brownish  in  the  sun,  russet  about  the  stem,  with  a  few  scattered  russet  dols. 
Cahjx,  open,  in  a  shallow,  slightly  furrowed  basin.  Stalh,  very  short,  in  a  rather 
deep,  regular  cavity.  Flesh,  yellowish,  fine  grained,  crisp,  abounding  in  a  delight- 
ful, aromatic,  lively,  subacid  juice.  Quality,  best.  Original  tree  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oconee  River,  a  little  below  Athens.  Ripens  from  October  1st  to 
December. 

25th.  Yopph  Favorite  Apple,  from  Robert  Nelson.     Frxdt,  large  to  very 
roundish,  somewhat  conical.     Shin,  oily,  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  with  a 


in  the  stin. 'sprinkled  spariiiirly  ^vith  russet  dots,  a  little  nissctiMl  nlioilt  the  stem, 
and  sonicwlial  marbled  with  dark  jKitehes  made  up  of  niiimte  Mack  dots.  C'o/y.r, 
open,  in  a  deep  basin.  Stall-,  short,  in  a  dee]>  cavity.  I Icsh,  white,  line  graiiie<l, 
tender,  juiey,  almost  mcUiuf^,  and  of  a  most  grateful,  subacid  llavor.  From 
Laurens  County,  in  this  State.      Qaalifi/,  best. 

2G^/<.  Jlurton'S  Delicious  Peach,  from  John  T.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Walton  County. 
Tree  bought  of  Mr.  Camp,  of  Newton  County,  Fmit,  large,  round,  a  little  oval, 
dejiresscd  at  the  apex.  Point,  very  small,  and  within  the  depression.  Suture, 
shallow.  Skin,  moderately  downy,  of  a  rich,  creamy  white,  with  a  faint  blush  in 
the  sun.  Flesh,  white  to  the  stone,  with  the  exact  flavor  of  a  Heath  Cling. 
Quality,  best.     October  10. 

"llth.  Grant's  Cling. — A  clingstone  Peach,  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Grant.  Fruit,  medium 
to  large,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  jirominent  point.  Suture,  well  marked.  Shin, 
pale,  creamy  white,  quite  downy,  and  pretty  much  covered  with  dull  red.  Flesh, 
pale  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  tender,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  very  good. 

1%th.  Athenian  Cling,  from  Henry  Hull,  Jr.,  Athens.  Fruit,  very  large,  oblong, 
depressed  at  the  apex.  Suture,  a  mere  line.  Skin,  very  downy,  yellowish-white, 
marljled  with  dull  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  rather  Arm  and 
rich,  of  a  bigh  viuous  flavor.  A  very  great  acquisition.  This  and  Horton's 
Delicious,  are  the  two  best  October  clingstone  Peaches,  and  they  are  of  flavor 
totally  distinct  from  each  other — one,  a  very  sweet  and  luscious,  the  other  of  a 
brisk  and  vinous  flavor. 

As  we  are  closing  this  report,  three  promising  late  peaches  have  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Y.  L.  G.  Harris,  and  a  box  with  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  fine  apples 
has  been  received  from  J.  Yan  Buren,  Esq.,  Clarksvillc.  On  these  the  Committee 
will  report  hereafter,  through  the  agricultural  press. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  Wm.  X.  White,  CJiairman. 

Athens,  Ga. 
(From  the  Southern  Cultivator.) 


RIBBOX    GARDENING. 

We  frequently  see  allusions  to  "Ribbon  Gardening"  in  the  foreign  papers; 
the  following  will  attract  some  of  our  enthusiasts  of  beautiful  gardens  to  the 
suljject : — 

Among  the  more  recent  innovations  in  flower  gardening,  the  introduction,  or 
rather  more  general  dissemination  of  what  is  called  the  ribbon  system  of  embel- 
lishment, is  not  the  least  interesting ;  or  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  least 
effective.  That  it  is  artistic  there  cannot  be  a  question,  for  as  associated  with 
architectural  objects  it  is  an  extension  of  those  lines  to  which  the  mouldings  and 
various  enrichments  owe  their  entire  interest.  The  idea  therefore  was  a  happy 
one  which  transferred  these  multiplied  lines  of  color  to  garden  scenery. 

Of  the  form  of  a  ribbon  a  notion  prevails  that  a  straight  line  only  is  admissible. 
I  incline  to  an  opposite  opinion,  and  though  I  have  no  objection  to  a  straight 
line  in  a  proper  position,  yet  if  I  must  have  my  choice,  give  me  by  all  means  a 
softly  curving  line,  "  the  line  of  beauty,"  rendered  still  more  beautiful  by  the  gentle 
play  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  variously  contrasted  colors.  A  ribbon,  to  be 
efiective,  must  be  of  considerable  length,  and  narrow  rather  than  broad — indeed, 
six  to  eight  feet  is  wide  enough,  and  beyond  that  width  they  present  too  large  a 
surface  of  color,  and  pain  rather  than  please  the  eye.  I  have  seen  ribbons  very 
effective  when  only  three  feet  wide,  but  they  were  planted  with  plants  of  propor 
tionate  size. 


RIBBON  GARDENING. 

In  the  counties  of  StaflFord  and  Salop  this  system  of  gardening  is  perhaps  more 
extensively  practised  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  At  Trentham,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  ribbon  system  is  extensively  carried  out,  and  the  rib- 
bons are  very  effective.  The  principal,  which  stretches  the  whole  length  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  may  be  said  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  utilitarian  and 
the  decorative  departments,  and  emerging  as  I  did  from  the  garden,  the  "  sur- 
prise" of  that  "  l)laze  of  bloom"  was  not  only  very  dazzling,  but  also  highly  grati- 
fying. The  following  is  very  effective:  Back  row — Branching  Larkspur,  blue; 
Matricaria  grandiflora,  white;  Petunia  Shrubland  Rose,  rose;  Calceolaria  Kayi, 
orange ;  Myosotis,  blue,  and  Saponaria  calabrica,  pink,  double  row  intermixed  ; 
Geranium  Golden  Chain,  green  and  gold  ;  Lobelia  ramosoides,  double  row  blue. 
Where  the  Golden  Chain  Geranium  is  not  sufficiently  plentiful,  "  Musk"  may  be 
substituted  with  good  effect.  Mr.  Fleming  had  various  modifications  of  ribbons, 
and  as  a  hardy  one  accessible  to  every  one  Eschscholtzia  californica,  orange  ; 
Convolvulus  minor,  blue  ;  and  Musk,  yellow  ;  the  last  abutting  upon  Grass,  looked 
exceedingly  well.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  rivulet  of  Forget-me-Not.  It 
apparently  meanders  in  a  circuitous  route  between  some  specimen  evergreen  trees, 
and  certainly  at  a  distance  the  casual  observer  might  mistake  it  for  water.  The 
following  is  a  nice  arrangement  for  a  ribbon  :  Back  row — Salvia  patens  and 
Branching  Larkspur  intermixed,  blue;  Matricaria  grandiflora,  white;  Geranium 
Tom  Thumb,  scarlet;  Calceolaria  Trentham  Brown,  bronzy  brown;  Calceolaria 
Kayi,  orange ;  Geranium  Manglesi  (variegated),  and  Verbena  Tvveediana  (scar- 
let), intermixed,  white  and  scarlet;  Musk,  yellow;  Lobelia  ramosoides,  blue,  or 
next  the  walk  Musk,  then  Geranium  Tom  Thumb,  afterwards  an  excellent  variety 
of  double  Feverfew  (white),  and  backed  by  Dahlia  Zelinda,  maroon.  These  bor- 
ders were  not  more  than  four  feet  wide,  and  being  full  of  plants,  certainly  looked 
exceedingly  well. 

Passing  on  to  Enville,  the  most  enchanting  ribbon  I  ever  saw  was  thus  formed. 
The  line  was  a  curved  one.  Back  row — Delphinum  Hendersonii,  blue;  Pentste- 
mon  gentianoides  coccineum,  red  scarlet;  Calceolaria  Kayi,  orange;  Geranium 
Cerise  Unique,  cerise  ;  Lobelia  speciosa,  blue ;  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  orange 
variegated.  The  beautiful  play  of  color  in  this  arrangement  was  very  remarka- 
ble. The  variegations  of  the  Golden  Chain,  the  flowers  being  taken  off,  the  cerise 
of  the  flowers,  coral  stems,  and  peculiar  marking  of  the  foliage  of  the  Cerise- 
Unique,  divided  as  the  two  kinds  were  by  a  dense  line  of  bright  blue,  and  backed 
by  the  Orange  Calceolaria,  was  a  combination  of  color  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  For  a  narrow  ribbon  no  arrangement  could  be  more 
effective,  but  it  is  not  every  person  that  can  plant  out  Golden  Cliain  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  those  who  cannot  will  find  a  good  substitute  in  small  plants  of  the 
Flower  of  the  Day,  if  the  flowers  are  regularly  taken  off,  and  the  plants  are  not 
permitted  to  get  too  tall.  The  Cerise  Unique,  in  this  arrangement,  will  also  look 
best  if  placed  in  the  full  sun;  then  the  stems  and  leaves  get  their  full  color, 
which  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  I  should  mention  that  the  preceding 
ribbon  was  verged  with  Grass.  Here  is  another  arrangement  with  a  Grass  verge: 
Back  row — Humea  elegans,  brown ;  Salvia  patens,  blue ;  Calceolaria  Kayi, 
orange ;  ditto,  Indian  Chief,  crimson  brown  ;  Geranium  Tom  Thumb,  scarlet ; 
Forget-me-Not,  blue ;  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  orange  and  green. 

I  think  perhaps  the  groups  at  Dudmaston,  near  Bridgenorth,  were  still  more 
beautiful.  Nothing  could  exceed  them,  and  I  never  saw  beds  so  perfectly  sheeted 
with  bloom.  The  garden  is  small,  as  compared  with  those  previously  mentioned, 
but  the  whole  of  the  shrubbery  borders  were  ribboned,  and  standing  as  you  could 

one  point,  and  take  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  garden,  nearly  a  mile  of  ribbon 


was  prcselfitcd  to  view ;  and  certainly  the  coiip  (Peril  was  most  encbantinp.     The 

Vurii'iralod  Alyssmii  was  very  extensively  used  next  the  Grass,  but  in  mljoining 
walks  l»lue  Lobelia  was  iutrodneed.  The  following  is  a  very  nice  ribbon: 
IJat'k  row — Dahlia  Zelinda,  maroon;  Calceolaria  Kayi,  oranp^e  ;  Verbena  Tweed- 
iana,  scarlet;  A'ariet^atcd  Alyssuni,  white.  Another  very  nice  jtaltern  was: 
15ack  row — I'entstcmon  f!;entianoides  coccineuni,  Scarlet  and  White  I'hlox  mixed, 
scarh't  and  while  ;  Calceolaria  Kayi,  oranjz'e  ;  Geranium  Ttjni  '^^riiunib,  scarlet; 
JiOiiclia  ramosoides,  blue  ;  Alyssuni,  Variegated,  white. 

In  gardens  of  strictly  architectural  design,  jdain  and  variegated  Hollies,  ])lain 
and  variegated  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  hardy  Heaths,  and  numy  hardy  American 
shrubs,  oiler  great  facilities  for  the  ribbon  system;  and  I  doubt  not  before  many 
years  pass  we  shall  sec  such  ribbons  planted  extensively.  The  i)Ianter,  however, 
of  a  ribbon  must  not  stick  in  his  jdants  at  equal  distances,  and  think  the  ribbon 
will  come  without  further  trouble.  The  line  of  demarcation  of  each  color  must  be 
strictly  preserved,  for  if  the  various  lines  of  color  are  allowed  to  intermix,  the 
effect,  and,  in  fact,  intention,  will  be  marred  at  once.  It  is  upon  keeping  the 
various  lines  of  color  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  touching  but  not  inter- 
mixing, that  the  whole  success  of  the  system  hinges;  and  those  who  cannot  de- 
vote sullicieut  attention  to  that  particular,  had  better  not  attempt  the  ]>lan. 

A.  P.  W.,  in  Cottage  (Jardener. 


THE    TRUE    THEORY    OF    GRAFTS. 
by  logos,  philadelphia. 

Editor  of  the  Horticulturist — 

Bear  Sir  :  A  paper  headed  as  above,  in  the  December  Ko.,  has  very  much 
interested  me,  as  it  confirms  me  in  the  same  idea  which  I  have  held  for  some 
time.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  care  little  to  know  how  any 
operation  in  this  lousiness  is  performed,  unless  they  can  at  the  same  time  be 
permitted  to  know  the  reason  why.  Believing  that  there  are  many  such  among 
your  readers,  I  make  no  apology  for  endeavoring  to  keep  the  subject  before  them. 

That  each  cell  must  have  its  own  inherent  poicer  of  secretion,  has  often  struck 
me.  I  once  saw  a  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grape,  grafted  on  the  end  of  a 
cane  of  the  black  Hamburg.  It  of  course  always  bore  white  Muscat  grapes,  in 
every  shade  of  color,  every  form,  and  every  peculiarity  of  taste  the  same  as  other 
Muscats  not  grafted  ;  yet  all  its  sap  had  to  be  drawn  through  the  cells  or  sap 
vessels  of  the  Hamburg.  If  the  first  had  the  power  of  forming  its  own  peculiar 
secretions  so  as  to  retain  its  exact  distinctiveness,  why  should  the  wood-producing 
principle  be  deemed  an  exception  ? 

If  ^oood  was  formed,  corporeally,  from  above  doionwards,  would  it  not  in  time 
so  encase  the  wood  of  the  stock,  that  when  a  shoot  sprung  out  of  what  was  once 
the  stock,  it  would  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  scion?  For  I  have  never 
understood  that  physiologists  believe  that  the  bud  or  eye  producing  shoot,  pro- 
ceeds, in  all  cases,  through  from  the  pith,  as  the  heart  or  pith  of  trees  is  often 
dead  and  rotten  many  years  before  the  outsides  begin  to  decay. 

Satisfied  that  the  true  theory  of  grafting  is  now  settled,  I  give  the  following 
chip  for  what  it  is  worth,  in  return  for  the  information  I  have  received  : — 

Two  years  ago  I  received  a  lot  of  pear  grafts  from  a  distant  friend.  They  were 
buried  in  the  ground  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  preserve  them  a  few  weeks  till  the 
season  was  further  advanced.  When  that  came,  the  closest  search  could  not  find 
them.    In  July,  while  budding  pears,  I  "ran  against"  these  grafts.    They  appeared 


NEW  PLANTS.  JLod 

green  and  tolerably  fresh,  so  I  budded  them,  as  I  would  do  with  young  wood. 
Every  bud  had  started  to  grow  immediately,  and  made,  on  an  average,  shoots  a 
foot  long  before  fall.  The  result  was  that,  though  I  had  not  quite  as  strong  plants 
as  I  should  have  had  by  March  grafting,  I  had  double  the  quantity  I  should  have 
had,  besides  no  failures.  I  think  my  practical  friends  may  probably  turn  this  fact 
to  some  account. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  inquire  on  what  theory  root-grafting  apples 
is  supposed  to  render  them  less  hardy  or  vigorous,  as  I  see  Mr.  Hovey  and 
others  hold.  I  have  compared  seedling  Kentucky  coffee's,  alianthus'  and  Paul- 
ownias,  with  others  raised  from  pieces  of  roots,  and  can  trace  no  difference  in 
their  relative  vigor  or  hardiness ;  nor  can  I  see  any  difference  in  the  vigor  or 
hardiness  of  a  root-grafted  rose  over  one  grafted  in  any  other  way.  But  even 
could  I  see  any  difference,  I  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  impression  that  "  I 
could  attribute  it  to  nothing  else,"  unless  I  could  see  some  trace  of  a  physiological 
reason  why  it  should  be  so,  which  I  confess  I  cannot  do.  I  should  be  glad  if 
some  of  our  friends  who  hold  Mr.  Hovey's  view  would  enlighten  us. 


NEW    PLANTS, 


PiNUS  Grenville^.  Nat.  Ord.  Coniferce. — A  noble  Conifer,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hartweg,  on  some  of  the  highest  mountains  near  Tepic,  in  Mexico.  It  is  of 
robust  habit,  and  has  in  consequence  been  called  "  Ocote  macho,"  or  male  Pine, 
by  the  natives.  The  foliage  is  very  robust,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length ; 
leaves  are  in  fives.  The  cones  are  solitary,  pendulous,  straight,  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  three  to  four  inches  across  the  base.  This  species  is  easily  distinguishable, 
from  its  straight  cones  and  robust  foliage.  In  its  native  habitat  it  attains  to  the 
height  of  seventy  to  eighty  feet.  It  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Lady  Grenville. — Hort.  Soc.  Joiirn. 

PiNUS  GoRDONiANA.  Nat.  Ord.  Coniferce. — A  companion  to  the  last-named 
species,  introduced  by  the  same  gentleman,  from  the  same  locality.  It  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  species,  possessing  the  longest  foliage  of  any  of  the  tribe 
yet  brought  to  this  country.  It  attains  about  the  same  height  as  its  predecessor. 
It  is  called  "Ocote  herabra,"  or  female  Pine,  by  the  natives.  The  leaves  are 
produced  in  fives,  are  sixteen  inches  in  length,  not  so  robust  as  in  P.  Grenvillece, 
and  of  a  light  green.  The  cones  are  pendulous,  generally  solitary,  from  four  to 
five  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  base ;  they  are  slightly  curved, 
and  regularly  tapering.  It  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  a  splendid  species,  the  long 
slender  foliage  rendering  it  an  attractive  object. — Ibid. 

Lachenalia  aurea.  Nat.  Ord.  Asphodelece. — The  Horticultural  Society 
purchased  this  beautiful  species  of  a  collector,  who  discovered  it  in  Natal.  It 
first  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse  at  Chiswick,  last  spring.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  time  it  remains  in  flower,  a  much  longer  period  than  any  other  of  this 
much-neglected  genus ;  although  the  Lachenalia  is  of  as  easy  a  culture  as  the 
Hyacinth  and  other  spring  bulbs,  we  very  seldom  meet  with  them  in  the  green- 
house. The  numerous  broad  flaccid  leaves,  which  are  a  lively  green,  slightly 
mottled  with  purple,  fall  back  upon  the  ground,  and  the  scapes,  which  are  of  the 
same  mottled  colors,  rise  erect  to  the  height  of  near  two  feet,  profusely  laden  with 
its  brilliant  golden  yellow  tubular  flowers.  The  individual  blooms  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  L.  tricolor  (the  most  common  species),  and  are  of  a  firm 
waxy  substance.    This  species  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. —  Gard.  Ch 
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Geomys  burearias. 
BY  J.  n.  PABVIN,  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

I  SKNP  to  the  Institution  a  youn";  Gopher,  a  little  more  tlian  half  prown,  whieli 
I  hope  will  reach  you  in  safety.  If  he  arrives  alive,  take  a  (lour  barrel  and  fill 
it  half  full  of  moist  earth,  i)otatoes,  corn,  or  beets,  at  the  bottom,  for  food,  and 
he  will  dip;  down  and  help  himself,  if  the  earth  is  compact,  so  that  he  can  make  a 
liole  in  it  without  its  eavinp^  in  upon  him.  I  have  never  seen  them  driidi ;  but  it 
will  be  well  to  set  a  dish  of  water  where  he  can  come  out  on  the  top  of  the  earth 
and  drink  it.  Keep  the  barrel  covered  loosely,  but  so  that  he  cannot  climb  out ; 
and  set  it  on  a  floor  or  plank,  so  that,  if  he  should  g;ct  out,  he  need  not  get  easily 
into  the  ground.  His  habits  of  digging  and  eating  you  will  see  only  Ijy  careful 
watching  in  the  barrel.  He  uses  his  paws  and  his  pouches  to  carry  both  dirt  and 
food.  He  digs  long  lioles  in  the  ground,  extending  sometimes  for  rods  or  even 
miles,  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  at  suitable  distances  makes  side  cuts, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  running  from  the  longitudinal  main  track  up  to  the 
surface.  Through  these  side  cuts  he  carries  up  the  dirt  from  the  trunk  below,  as 
long  as  he  finds  it  convenient  to  retain  it,  in  his  pouches ;  then  he  turns  back, 
and  fills  this  side  cut  full  of  cpiite  hard  earth  down  to  his  main  trenches,  and  then 
makes  another  and  another  side  cut  further  on,  filling  all  these  up,  and  stopping 
every  crevice  where  light  or  air  can  enter,  so  that  his  abode,  when  finished,  is  one 
long,  winding  passage,  wholly  excluded  from  all  light  and  air,  from  one  to  three 
or  four,  perhaps  more  feet  under  ground — generally  about  two  feet,  except  in 
places  where  it  is  made  deeper,  to  deposit  food  in  piles,  or  to  procure  water.  In 
these  subterranean  passages  he  lives  at  all  times,  and  gathers  food,  roots,  &c.,  in 
summer,  and  stores  them  in  large,  deep  lioles  for  winter.  He  is  never  seen  above 
ground,  except  in  the  rare  cases  when  food  becomes  scarce  in  one  field,  or  for 
some  other  cause  be  prefers  another ;  then,  he  will  sometimes  condescend  to  walk 
a  part  of  the  way  above  ground,  rather  than  persevere  in  his  migration  by  digging 
below,  and  then,  for  most  part,  only  in  the  night.  Whether  they  live  in  droves 
or  families,  or  only  in  pairs,  is  uncertain  ;  but  if  two  strange  gophers  are  put 
together,  they  at  once  attack  each  other,  and  the  victor  devours  his  antagonist. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  send  you  a  pair  at  once,  as  I  promised  ;  and  this  is  the  first 
and  only  one  I  have  seen  this  summer,  exce})t  one  killed  and  mangled  in  taking, 
so  thoroughly  did  my  boys  wage  their  war  of  extermination  on  them  last  year.  I 
will  watch  for  more  in  the  spring,  if  wanted.  I  have  not  time  now  for  a  more 
particular  description,  but  will  answer  in  future  any  questions  desired.  You  are 
aware  of  its  mischievous  destruction  of  hedges  and  fruit-trees,  as  also  of  clover 
and  all  root  crops. — Smithsonian  Transactions. 


ARE  THE  FLOWERS   OF   THE  AZALEA   POISONOUS? 

BY  T.  M. 

A  snoRT  time  since,  I  endeavored  to  rescue  the  Kalmia  from  what  I  believed 
the  unjust  reputation  of  being  poisonons.  I  notice  that  the  English  horticultu- 
rists are  now  in  a  flutter  about  the  Rhododendron.  They  say  that  honey  extracted 
by  bees  from  its  flowers,  is  poisonous.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  combating  the  noti 
admits  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  Azalea,  but  not  in  the  Rhododendron. 


PROTECTING  TREES  FROM  CATTLE, 


Sir,  I  do  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  such  an  admission.  As  I  observed,  when 
writing  of  the  Kalmia,  I  believe  that  poisons  are  destructive,  in  more  or  less  de- 
gree, to  all  animals  alike.  If  the  honey  secreted  by  the  bee,  from  this  source,  be 
so  poisonous  to  man,  why  is  it  not  poisonous  to  the  bees  themselves  ?  One  would 
think  that,  in  the  act  of  secretion,  such  poisonous  material  would  be  destructive 
to  the  life  of  the  bee  ;  unless,  as  I  presume  few  people  in  this  enlightened  age 
believe,  the  bee  were  to  gather  the  honey,  and  place  it  in  his  "bag"  as  an  apple 
gatherer  would  put  the  fruit  in  his  pouch.  I  may  be  "  all  wrong,"  but  "  that  is 
my  impression." 


PROTECTING  TREES  FROM  CATTLE. 

The  beauty  of  individual  specimens,  as  well  as  groups  of  trees,  is  often  marred, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  means  employed  to  protect  them  from  cattle.  None  of 
these  are  more  objectionable  than  the  abomination  termed  a  crate.  Where  such 
heavy-looking  and  unsightly  objects  are  thickly  placed,  as  they  often  are,  the 
effect  is  disagreeable  in  the  extreme,  and  as  they 
have  to  be  endured  for  years,  any  substitute  that 
will  afford  equal  protection  without  their  objec- 
tionable appearance,  should  be  readily  adopted. 

The  accompanying  sketch  illustrates  a  contriv- 
ance which  combines  both  support  and  protection 
from  cattle,  and  is  also  neat  in  appearance.  This 
fence,  by  being  entirely  below  the  eye,  is  very 
little  seen,  and  the  supports  of  the  tree,  being  of 
wire,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  except  upon 
close  examination.  If  the  whole  were  of  iron,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  still  less  objectionable,  on 
the  score  of  appearance.  The  uprights  of  the 
fence,  as  given  in  the  sketch,  are  supposed  to  be 
stout  piles,  six  in  number,  driven  into  the  ground 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  tree  to  prevent  cattle  from  reaching  the 
stem  or  branches.  The  uprights  should  be  about 
three  feet  six  inches  out  of  the  ground.  They  are 
connected  by  rails  placed  horizontally,  and  suf- 
ficiently close  to  prevent  sheep  from  getting  be- 
tween them.  From  the  tops  of  three  or  four  of 
these  uprights,  stout  wires  are  fixed,  the  upper 

ends  meeting  at  the  tree,  where  they  are  attached  to  a  collar,  which  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  stem  it  is  to  surround ;  the  intervening  space  is  then  to 
be  filled  with  leaves,  hay,  or  moss,  and  properly  secured,  to  prevent  damage  to 
the  bark.  These  wire  supports  are,  of  course,  only  required  when  the  tree  is 
newly  planted  :  by  employing  them,  stakes — which  are  rarely  effective,  and  always 
objectionable  in  appearance — are  entirely  dispensed  with. 
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186  EVERGREENS. 


EVE  11  (J  RE  ENS. —WHAT    SHALL   AVE    PLANT? 

Mr.  BuisVs  Catalogue. — {Concluded.) 

The  Euonyimis,  till  last  winter,  was  considered  here  so  nearly  liiirdy,  as  to  be 
adopted;  it  occasionally  lost  a  limb,  but  was,  last  year,  entirely  destroyed;  still, 
it  maybe  a.cjaia  planted,  with  a  prospect  of  success;  the  green  is  much  more 
desiral)le  than  the  variegated,  and  is  a  superb  shrub. 

"T^Mon^/wi/.s-,  Evergreen  Chinese  Spindle-Tree.  A  dwarf  shrulj,  lliat  crows  freely  in  tlio 
shade  or  sun  ;  makes  a  beautiful  hedge  south  of  Philadeliihia,  gmwiiig  in  any  soil;  height, 
eight  to  ton  feet.  In  ornamental  gardening,  it  is  with  us  as  the  Holly  is  in  England,  indis- 
pensable. 

"  Fitz-Roya  Patagonica,  a  new  Evergreen,  with  drooping  branches  ;  supposed  to  be  hardy 
here. 

"  I/ex,  Holly.  Beautiful  Evergreens,  that  do  well  in  Southern  latitudes,  and  tolerably 
h'ardy  in  this  vicinity,  when  protected  from  the  sun  in  winter.  For  diversity  of  character 
and  i)eauty  of  foliage,  no  family  surpasses  it ;  it  delights  in  rich  soil ;  many  varieties,  and 
our  native  Opaca  not  to  be  forgotten. 

"Jiiniperus.  The  Juniper  is  a  very  classical  plant,  being  frequently  mentioned  by,  and 
hichly  esteemed  amongst  the  ancients.  It  luxuriates  in  every  temperate  country,  even  on 
the  most  barren  soils,  being  an  important  feature  iu  all  rugged  countries — growing  on  any 
soil  or  situation,  even  under  the  drip  of  trees.  The  plants  generally  attain  a  height  of  ten 
to  twenty  feet ;  many  varieties. 

"  Kalmia,  Sheep  Laurel.  The  broad-leaved  Sheep  Laurel,  or  Kalmia  latifolia,  is  common 
in  all  moist  or  shady  woods  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Its  beautifully  white  and 
pink  crimped  blossoms  resting  on  a  bed  of  the  richest  green,  are  truly  elegant.  A  dwarf 
bush. 

"  Laurus,  Laurel  Bay.  Plants  with  very  thick,  coriaceous  leaves,  generally  of  a  spicy 
fragrance  ;  grow  well  in  any  soil,  but  are  too  tender  for  culture  in  the  Middle  States  ;  height, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet. 

"  Ligustrum,  Prim  or  Privet.  Shrubs  with  beautiful,  dark,  shining  green  leaves  :  they 
are  often  sheared  into  various  forms,  and  make  very  agreeable  fancy  hedges ;  will  grow  in 
shade  or  sunshine  ;  in  height,  from  six  to  twelve  feet. 

"  Libocedrus,  chiliensis.  This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Tliuja,  very  recently  introduced 
from  the  mountains  of  Chili ;  it  has  a  beautiful  silvery  soft  green  appearance,  and  will  grow 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  scarce  yet. 

"  Magnolia,  the  Tree  Laurel  of  the  South.  "Whether  regarded  for  the  richness  of  its  foliage, 
the  beauty  of  its  flower,  or  the  majestic  habit  of  the  tree,  it  has  no  superior,  and  is  every- 
where hardy  south  of  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati.  It  attains  a  height  of  forty  to  eighty 
feet ;  requires  deep,  rich  soil.  , 

"Mespilus,  Pyracantha,  or  Evergreen  Thorn.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  plant  during 
our  autumnal  and  early  winter  months  ;  neither  is  there  a  more  neglected  one  than  the 
present  subject ;  thickly  studded  with  its  beautiful  coral  berries,  it  forms  a  very  attractive 
bush  or  pillar. 

"  Pliilesia.  A  very  limited  and  little  known  family  of  plants.  This  is  the  first  species  of 
the  genus  introduced  to  this  country.  The  plant  has  a  high  reputation  in  Euroi)e  ;  we  hope 
it  may  prove  as  popular  here.  The  foliage  is  neat,  and  the  flower  large  in  proportion. 
Buxifolia,  Buxus,  or  Box-leaved,  small. 

"  Picca,  Balsam  Fir.  This  tribe  differs  in  its  natural  habitat  from  Abies  or  Spruce,  from 
its  growing  in  lower  situations,  and  will  luxuriate  in  rich  moisture  where  Abies  would  die ; 
they  will  grow  from  50  to  200  feet  high.  Balsamea,  Balm  of  (Jilead  Fir.  Cephalonica,  Black 
Silver  Fir.  7'>a2ern',  Frazer's,  ditto.  iVo?<i7js,  a  very  symmetrical,  majestic  tree.  Pectinata, 
Silver  Fir.  P/cAta,  Pitch  Silver  Fir.  Ptnrfroiw,  Tooth-leaved  Silver  Fir.  Pi'nsopo,  the  Spanish 
Silver  Fir.      Webhiana,  the  Purple-Coned  Silver  Fir. 

"  Piniis,  Pine-Tree.  The  Pine-tree  grows  in  every  region  of  the  world,  from  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  to  the  icy  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  All  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  are 
distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  their  leaves,  which  are  jjroduced  in  bundles  of  two, 
three,  or  five,  inclosed  in  a  sheath.  The  cones  also  are  generally  erect.  The  trees,  judici- 
selected,  are  suitable  for  planting  in  every  situation  ;  they  generally  attain  a  height  of 


50  to  100  feet,  though  we  have  them  that  have  not  grown  four  feet  in  twenty  years,  whilst 
others  have  grown  as  much  in  one  year.  Austriaca,  Austrian  or  Black  Pine  ;  very  desirable. 
Cembra,  the  Cemhrian  Pine,  conical  habit.  Excelsa,  the  Bhotan  Pine.  Ilartwegii,  Hartweg's 
Mexican  Pine.  Laricio,  Corsican  or  Larch  Pine.  Lambertiana,  Lambert's  Rocky  Mountain 
Pine,  ^[acrocarpa,  the  Great  Hooked  Pine.  Monticola,  the  Mountain  Pine.  Mughiis,  Mugho 
Pine.  Pinaster,  Cluster  Pine.  Ponderosa,  the  Heavy-Wooded  Pine.  Strobus,  the  White  or 
Weymouth  Pine.     Si/lvestris,  Scotch  Pine  or  Fir.      Webbiana. 

^^  Podocarpus,  Chinese  Yew.  A  family  of  hard-wooded  evergreen  plants,  well  known  to 
the  gardener.  The  species  now  offered  to  notice,  is  the  most  useful  for  out-door  cultivation, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  capable  of  enduring  our  winters  ;  several  of  them  are  desirable 
greenhouse  shrubs.      Taxifolia,  Yew-leaved. 

"  Prunus.  The  species  of  this  genus  are,  generally  speaking,  more  useful  than  ornamental ; 
that  now  under  notice  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  suited  to  our  climate,  and  quite  desirable. 
lUcifolia,  Holly-leaved,  or  Californian  Evergreen  Plum. 

"  Rhododendron,  Mountain  Laurel  or  Rosebay.  As  many  say  they  find  great  difficulty  in 
cultivating  this  plant  in  the  open  air,  we  give  a  few  hints,  which,  if  acted  upon,  will  result 
in  success.  That  they  grow  in  'wild  luxuriance,'  every  one  who  has  visited  our  mountains 
can  testify  ;  their  locality  there,  is  on  the  northern  shady  moist  steeps.  We  find  that  they 
grow  well  in  one-half  sandy  loam,  one-quarter  rotten  leaves,  one-eighth  sand,  one-eighth 
well-decayed  manure  ;  plant  them  in  the  shade  of,  or  partially  under,  trees  on  the  north 
side  of  buildings  or  fences,  in  deep,  moist  soil,  or  where  it  can  be  frequently  watered.  They 
are  all  beautiful,  and  grow  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  blooming  in  May  or  June. 

"  Taxodium,  sempervirens,  or  Weeping  Cypress  ;  rather  tender  with  us  ;  the  winter  of  1851 
killed  them  down  to  the  ground  :  they  are  perfectly  hardy  South,  and  form  a  very  beavxtiful 
tree  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  the  '  Red  Wood'  of  California,  and  there  attains  a  height  of  from 
200  to  300  feet. 

"  Taxus.  The  Yew-tree  is  everywhere  known,  and  most  frequently  chosen  for  cemetery 
planting — an  '  Evergreen'  in  memory  of  the  departed.  One  of  the  species  is  used  as  the 
badge  of  the  Scottish  Highland  clan  Frazer.  The  Yew  is  a  plant  of  comparatively  slow 
growth,  though  in  good,  moist, '  but  not  wet'  ground,  where  it  makes  rapid  progress,  it  attains 
a  height  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet :  it  is  frequently  used  for  hedges. 

"  Thuja,  Arbor-Vitse.  One  of  the  most  recent  changes  adopted  by  botanists,  is  the  naming 
of  this  well-known  family.  Biota.  Whoever  reads  of  and  orders  Biota  occidentalis,  will 
recognize  our  beautiful  American  Arbor- Vit.'B.  The  whole  genus  is  highly  deserving  of 
culture,  and  the  various  species  form  ornamental  plants  of  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  height ; 
some  are  well  adapted  for  hedges  ;  they  maybe  trimmed  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  will 
grow  in  any  soil. 

"  Torretja  taxifolia,  Florida  Yew.  A  shrub  of  medium  growth,  perfectly  hardy  with  us, 
of  a  branching  habit,  small. 

"  Washingtonia,  gigantea,  the  Big  Tree  of  California.     A  tree  of  rapid  and  robust  growth. 

"  Yucca,  Adam's  Needle.  Low-growing  plants  that  shoot  up  spikes  four  to  eight  feet  long, 
of  white  flowers  ;  not  generally  adapted  for  planting  with  other  Evergreens,  but  are  used  with 
good  effect  on  lawns,  terraces,  or  rockwork." 

Mr.  Buist's  list  of  deciduous  trees  is  also  extensive,  as  are  those  of  Grapes, 
Strawberries,  and  greenhouse  plants. 

The  industry  and  intelligence  which  have  built  up  the  extensive  business  of  Mr. 
Buist,  are  exactly  such  as  we  would  hold  up  as  an  example  to  young  nurserymen. 
Mr.  B.  has  been  indefatigable  in  every  department,  working  early  and  late  with 
his  men,  and  having  no  idle  hour  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  eminent  success  has  attended  his  career,  and  that  his  large  establish- 
ment at  Rosedale,  a  short  distance  below  Philadelphia,  has  no  superior  in  America. 
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[The  April  Horticulturist  has  been  partly  printed  without  the  supervision  of  the  press 
by  the  Editor,  who  was  passing  a  short  time  in  Cuba.  This  will  account  for  any  apparent 
omissions  of  the  favors  of  correspondents,  as  well  as  excuse  errors  or  deficiencies.  As  but 
few  of  the  tourists  to  Cuba  who  have  written  upon  this  interesting  tropical  region  have  had 
an  eye  for  its  gardening  beauties,  we  may  hope  for  some  descriptions  which  will  interest 
tlie  readers  of  this  work.  Publisher. 


To  Advertisers. — We  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  exclude  about  a  dozen  pages  of  ad- 
vertisements from  the  March  number,  for  want  of  room.  Advertisers  should  send  early  in 
the  month  to  secure  a  place.  Publisher.] 


Great  Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants. — By  reference  to  the  advertisements,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  will  be  one  of  the  largest  sales  of  plants  in  this  city,  in  May  next,  that 
has  ever  taken  place  here.  The  fine  collection  belonging  to  that  enthusiastic  lover  of 
horticulture,  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.,  is  to  be  then  dispersed  by  auction.  Embracing  as  it  does 
an  immense  variety  of  plants,  we  may  specify  the  camellias,  cactus  tribes,  and  the  orchids, 
as  superior  in  all  respects.  We  call  especial  attention  to  the  sale,  and  anticipate  seeing  a 
large  audience  of  amateurs  from  all  parts  of  our  gardening  world. 


Elv ASTON  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  near  Derby,  in  England,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  that  country,  but  till  lately  was  a  sealed  book,  no  one  being 
admitted  but  the  family  and  immediate  friends.  Mr.  Downing  was  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  a  peep  from  the  neighboring  steeple  !  Mr.  Buist,  however,  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
gardener,  gained  admission,  and  stayed  all  night,  most  of  which  he  employed  in  roaming 
about  among  its  surpassing  beauties.  At  our  request  he  has  thrown  his  recollections  into 
the  form  of  a  very  good  and  graphic  description,  which  shall  appear  in  these  columns 
very  soon. 

Roses. — A  select  list  of  roses  :  La  Heine,  Baronne  Prevost,  William  Jesse,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  'Coupe  d'Hebe,  Madame  Masson,  Madame  Vidot,  Prince  Leon,  Lord  Raglan, 
Paul  Ricaut,  Madame  Domage,  General  Jacqueminot,  General  Castellane,  Paul's  Victoria, 
Auguste  Mie,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Doctor  Herron,  General  Pelissier,  General  Simpson,  Madame  Knorr,  Mathurin  Regnier, 
Pieonia,  Pauline  Sansezeur,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Toujours  fieuri,  Triompho 
D'Avranches,  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition,  Imperatrice  Eugenie.  We  give  some  of  the  above 
more  to  accustom  the  reader  to  their  names  than  anything  else ;  being  quite  new  in  France 
and  England,  they  must  be  rare  in  America  as  yet. 


The  Rebecca  Grape. — The  entire  stock  of  Mr.  Brooksbank's  Rebecca  Grape  was  exhausted 
some  weeks  ago.     He  informs  us  that  he  will  have  plants  in  the  autumn. 
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Great  Yield. — An  example  of  an  enormous  yield  in  a  pear-tree  in  Devonshire,  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Cottage  Gardener — the  kind  was  the  Windsor :  "  The  branches  of  the  tree 
commenced  cat  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  where  the  tree  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  It 
has  been  planted  thirty  years,  and  in  the  summer  referred  to  it  produced  5,500  pears.  So 
great  was  the  weight,  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  supported  by  numerous  strong  props,  the 
tree  was  split  in  two  in  the  bole,  beginning  where  the  branches  spring  off,  and  extending 
for  two  feet  down  the  stem,  leaving  a  yawning  chasm  in  which  a  man's  head  could  be 
placed.     The  split  portions  of  the  tree  were  afterwards  drawn  together  by  strong  iron  bolts." 


A  Two-pound  Strawberry  ! — We  take  the  following  as  we  find  it  from  the  London  Illus- 
trated News,  where  it  appears  as  if  in  good  faith  : — 

"  Neio  Plants  and  Fruits  of  Messrs.  Martin. — Whatever  jealousy  we  may  have  had  of  the 
extension  of  French  dominion  on  the  Mediterranean  some  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  and  the  gradual  occupation  of  the  districts  behind,  have  been 
productive  of  great  accessions  of  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  Africa  ;  and  a  visit 
to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Martin,  of  Paris,  at  their  temporary  depot  in  New  Bond  Street, 
has  acquainted  us  with  several  specimens  of  fruit  which  created  astonishment ;  while  the 
new  plants  from  the  Atlas  region,  as  well  as  some  from  California,  show  the  singular  rich- 
ness of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  those  remote  and  hitherto  little-explored  mountain  regions. 

"  Louis  Martin,  born  at  Venose,  in  the  department  of  the  Isere,  was  gardener  to  Prince 
Torlonia,  the  eminent  banker  of  Rome ;  and,  desiring  to  know  more  of  the  highland  regions 
to  which  access  had  been  procured  by  the  activity  and  valor  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
Algeria,  proceeded  to  Africa  with  other  amateurs  ;  and  we  have  here  some  of  the  plants  sent 
to  Paris,  as  well  as  some  others  from  California,  and  fruits  from  the  South  of  France,  which 
have  created  much  admiration  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  which  are  here  only 
beginning  to  be  known  to  the  general  amateurs  of  this  delightful  pursuit. 

"Of  the  fruits  in  the  catalogue  we  are  most  struck  with  the  Belle  Inezagore,  from  the 
nursery  of  M.  Audibert,  of  Tarascon — a  pear  of  extraordinary  delicacy  of  flavor,  weighing 
between  two  and  three  pounds  ;  also  the  Bergamotte  d^Oisan  and  Beurr6  Martin,  of  the  same 
weight.  The  peach  of  Oran  is  of  great  size,  and  small  soft  heart.  The  plums  of  Oran  are 
also  very  fine  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  in  size  and  flavor  they  are  beaten  by  the  English 
plum  of  our  best  horticulturists.  The  cherries  of  Tlemecen,  perfected  in  France  (^Cerise 
Creole),  have  bunches  weighing  two  pounds.  The  Avocatier,  from  California,  has  the  taste 
of  fresh  butter,  the  large  green  fruit  attaining  the  weight  of  no  less  than  six  pounds.  The 
Carambolier  is  of  great  beauty  (^Averrhoa),  tasting  like  honey,  and  the  fruit  of  a  bright 
yellow.  To  which  we  may  add  the  Pomme  d'Acajou  (Anacardium),  or  "  heartless  Mahogany 
Apple,"  the  kernel  being  altogether  outside,  tasting  like  a  delicate  almond,  and  the  fruit 
itself  luscious.  Perhaps  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  Strawberry  of  Morocco,  from  the 
spurs  of  the  Atlas,  a  tree  with  a  trunk,  which  produces  a  monster  specimen  of  the  usual 
strawberry,  two  pounds  weight  and  five  inches  in  diameter.  It  resembles  the  Anauas  Mu- 
ricata  of  California,  but  has  a  much  more  delicate  taste.     [Where  is  Peabody's  Seedling  ?] 

"  From  the  same  vast  region  of  unexplored  forests,  defended  by  the  feline  beast  of  prey 
and  the  foi-midable  serpent,  we  have  the  finest  specimen  of  the  gentian  family  we  have  seen. 
The  Calypso  Africana,  of  the  most  beautiful  pyramidal  construction,  the  cups  of  the  most 
exquisite  velvet-like  tissue,  and  of  a  deep  palpitating  cerulean  blue  color.  We  have  also 
from  the  Atlas  the  Lilium  Lancifolium  Aurantheum,  a  lily  that  looks  exactly  like  the  skin  of 
one  of  those  panthers  that  guard  this  mainland  Garden  of  the  Ilesperides.  We  have  far 
from  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  these  novelties  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
of  the  plants  which  can  be  procured  at  this  establishment." 


WioEi.tA  Amauilis. — A  correspondent  at  Baltimore  writes  as  follows  :  "I  notice  the  Horti- 
cultural Journals  lay  great  stress  on  the  Wigclia  Amabilis  blooming  late.  My  plant,  now 
standing  out  two  years,  and  in  a  sunny  aspect,  lias  both  seasons  bloomed  twice — in  May, 
and  again  in  September — one  as  profuse  as  the  other.  I  also  find  great  diiTorence  between 
tho  blooms  of  it  and  W.  rosea ;  the  latter  is  in  bunches  of  four  or  six  upright  flowers, 
while  the  Amabilis  forms  pendulous  heads  of  a  dozen  or  more  blooms  like  Deutzia  gracilis." 


AroxooETON  DisTACHYox. — Somc  of  our  friends  have  of  late  years  paid  deserved  attention 
to  the  introduction  of  aquatic  plants,  and,  amongst  other  discoveries,  have  found  the  Ndum- 
biurn  luteum  to  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters,  and  growing  in  abundance  near  Phila- 
delphia. We  cannot  have  too  many  hardy  water  plants,  and  the  one  named  at  the  head 
of  this  paragraph  is  a  very  desirable  kind.  Its  flowers  are  as  fragrant  as  those  of  Magnolia 
glauca,  and  are  produced  very  abundantly.  Though  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
is  hardy  in  England,  and  feels  so  well  satisfied  with  France  as  to  become  quite  naturalized 
in  some  of  her  rivers. 


Books. — In  answer  to  D.  A.  W.,  we  may  say  that  no  copy  of  the  work  mentioned  ever 
reached  our  "Table  ;"  it  was,  however,  bought,  and  noticed  on  its  own  merits,  and  this 
course  we  greatly  prefer  to  having  any  inducement  in  the  way  of  a  bookseller's  donation  ; 
it  leaves  us  entirely  free  to  notice  such  books  as  are  of  interest  to  our  readers,  without 
bias.  The  source  of  profit  from  books  received  by  editors,  is  beneath  their  notice,  and 
results,  more  frequently  than  not,  in  puffing  the  most  worthless  trash  that  it  is  well  pos- 
sible to  print ;  every  editor  who  lends  himself  to  such  measures,  does  himself  and  the 
public  a  great  wrong.  We  have  labored  long  to  convince  all  concerned  of  their  error, 
and  it  is  at  length  better  understood  that  all  such  notices  bring  with  them  their  own  con- 
demnation. A  library,  so  called,  is  known  to  us,  containing  thousands  of  volumes  presented 
in  this  way,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  any  bookseller  in  the  Union  would  give  more  for 
the  lot  than  the  price  of  waste  paper. 

Col.  Wilder  has  entered  the  arena  against  Mr.  W.  S.  Stoms,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  dwarf 
pear  controversy  which  we  so  innocently  started.  The  Colonel  offers  to  meet  Mr.  S.  at  any 
Boston  station,  with  a  carriage  and  pear  of  horses,  and  drive  him  all  about  Boston,  Salem, 
and  Concord,  at  the  proper  time  of  year,  and  exhibit  to  him  all  the  dwarfs  on  record  there- 
away. This  is  an  offer  not  to  be  neglected,  and  Mr.  Stoms  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  avail 
himself  of  it  in  due  season.  The  same  thing  was  done  to  a  near  friend  of  the  Horticulturist, 
last  year,  to  his  great  delight.  A  monthly  periodical,  called  the  Cincinnatus  (no  doubt, 
because  it  never  expects  to  be  called  from  the  plough  which  it  drives  so  ably),  contains  this 
new  breeze,  which  we  are  pleased  to  find  blowing  at  such  a  safe  distance  from  Philadelphia. 


The  flower  of  the  Downing  Camellia  reached  our  "  Table"  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Rauch ; 
it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  we  have  ever  seen. 


Rules  for  showing  a  Garden. — "  There  are  two  rules  for  taking  a  party  over  a  garden," 
says  a  modern  writer,  "which,  if  violated  in  any  one  instance,  will  do  infinite  harm  in  re- 
spect to  the  best  effect.  The  first  is,  never — never — to  take  strangers  over  your  garden  against 
the  sun.  It  is  worse  than  throwing  dust  in  their  eyes,  if  there  is  an  '  eye'  amongst  them  ; 
and  the  second  rule  is,  to  be  sure  not  to  let  strangers  see  the  best  parts  of  the  garden  first. 
Take  them  to  moderado  first,  then  let  each  turn  reveal  a  better  scene  than  the  last,  and  let 
the  last  itself  be  the  grand  climax.  As  long  as  they  live,  if  they  are  worthy  to  1 
gardening,  they  will  never  forget  the  good  impression." 
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Mr.  E.  Sanders,  of  Albany,  and  his  brother,  are  about  to  commence  business  in  Chicago. 
Choice  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  found  wherever  they  may  set 
up  their  tent. 


Soap  by  the  Saponifier. — Every  housekeeper  is  talking  about  "the  Saponifier,"  and,  as 
we  like  to  chronicle  what  is  passing  about  us,  we  may  as  well  state  that  the  grocers  have 
for  sale  the  "Keystone  State  Saponifier,"  in  pound  canisters,eachcanister  sufficiently  strong 
in  caustic  soda  to  make  half  a  barrel  of  excellent  soft  soap  in  a  few  minutes,  and  hard  soap 
ad  libitum.  It  is  made  at  Tarentum,  Alleghany  County,  Pa.,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Company,  probably  by  the  following  process  :  Oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  the  salt,  and  forms 
a  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  decomposed  by  caustic  baryta  or  strontia,  and  thus  makes  a 
nearly  pure  caustic  soda.  It  is  in  general  use,  and  the  demand  at  nineteen  cents  a  canister 
is  equal  to  the  power  of  making  it,  so  that  It  is  not  advertised.  Housekeepers  are  now 
enabled  to  use  up  their  own  soap-fat  economically. 


Leaves  for  Leaf-mould. — Nothing  can  answer  better  than  Elm  and  Sycamore.  Beech  is 
more  valuable  for  giving  heat,  and  keeps  longer,  and,  therefore,  it  requires  more  time  to  rot 
into  mould.  Oak-leaves  are  the  most  lasting  ;  but  they  require  two  years,  at  least,  to  make 
good  leaf-mould,  just  because  they  are  so  lasting  for  hotbeds,  and  also  because  containing 
so  much  gallic  acid.  We  find  nothing  comes  amiss  for  this  purpose  except  the  Fir  or  Pine 
tribe,  and  even  they  are  useful  for  some  purposes  if  kept  long  enough.  The  softest  leaves 
that  you  gather,  even  though  you  ferment  them  by  throwing  them  into  a  heap,  and  turn 
that  heap  frequently,  will  require  the  greater  part  of  a  twelvemonth  to  be  in  nice  order  for 
potting,  though  I  have  used  them,  after  being  well  fermented,  and  then  dried  in  cakes,  in 
less  than  six  months.  If  you  want  a  stock  early,  keep  your  Maple,  Sycamore,  Ash,  and 
Elm  together  by  themselves.  As  stated.  Oak  are  the  most  lasting  for  beds  and  giving 
bottom-heat.  P.  W. 


Silver  Springs,  Florida,  February  11,  1S57. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  Florida  ought  to  be  visited  in  winter,  by  our  Northern 
friends.  It  is  indeed  a  most  delightful  climate.  Every  day,  here,  has  been  a  glorious, 
sunny  day.  We  have  been  all  the  time  visiting  sj^rings,  plantations  and  sugar  manufac- 
tories, besides  a  good  deal  of  shooting  and  boating.  We  visited  first  the  Orange  Springs, 
a  most  beautiful  location,  with  all  the  features  of  a  tropical  landscape.  Palmettos  of  all 
kind  are  there  in  profusion ;  the  groves  are  covered  with  Magnolise  glaucse  of  large  size  and 
beautiful  appearance — some  measuring  from  10  to  14  feet  in  circumference,  straight  and 
tall  as  arrows  ;  oranges,  red  and  white  bay,  myrtles,  live  oaks,  Laurus  Carolinensis,  &c. 
To-day  we  saw  a  Cupressus  disticha,  which  my  wife  wanted  to  have  measured  ;  it  was  23^ 
feet  in  circumference  !  The  hammocks  are  densely  filled  with  such  vegetable  giants.  Vines 
and  creepers  of  all  sorts  run  from  tree  to  tree.  They  are  almost  all  now  swelling  tlieir 
buds  ;  some  have  their  foliage  almost  developed  ;  the  yellow  jasmine  is  in  blossom,  and  the 
elder  and  wild  plum  are  in  their  spring  dress.  I  saw  two  families  of  the  Erica,  which  I  did 
not  find  in  any  other  place.  The  aspect  of  their  hammocks,  as  they  call  those  evergreen 
forests,  is  truly  magnificent.  Sometimes  a  road  runs  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  groves, 
and  the  scenery  is  then  almost  tropical. 

Orange  Springs  has  a  peculiar  appearance,  by  the  profusion  of  its  palm  trees.  The  spring 
is  clear,  and  abundant  with  a  fine,  large  basin,  but  it  is  very  sulj^hurous.  Silver  Springs, 
which  I  should  rather  call  Emerald,  are  more  to  my  taste.  The  springs  form  a  large  basin 
of  about  five  acres,  which,  in  some  parts,  has  a  depth  of  about  40  to  50  feet.  The  bottom 
is  varied  with  aquatic  plants  and  mosses,  and  pure  marl  or  shell  limestone.    The  plants  are 


of  that  hright  bluish  grocn  which  j'oa  soo  in  the  large  bottles  in  your  drug  Btores  by  gas- 
light. The  linietstone  is  still  more  brilliant ;  it  is^  a  rich  display  of  iirisinatic  colors,  dazzling 
the  eye,  but  the  predominant  color  is  always  that  bright,  lovely  emerald.  I  had  a  fine  bath 
in  that  noble  basin.  The  temperature  of  the  water  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  G(P.  Some 
very  large  trout  are  found  in  it.  If  there  was  a  good  road,  and  more  convenient  acconimo- 
dation,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  soon  be  a  place  of  resort,  in  winter,  for  such  as,  like  myself, 
deem  your  northern  winters  rather  too  trying. 

Of  fruit  and  fruit  trees  I  have  seen  but  little  in  Florida.  Orange  groves  are  numerous 
enough,  but  they  are  most  of  the  bitter,  wild  fruit.  In  southern  Georgia  a  small  insect  is 
playing  great  havoc  among  the  plantations,  but  here  it  seems  to  be  unknown,  at  least  no 
body  could  tell  one  anything  about  it.  Peaches  would  be  in  groat  abundance  if  the 
inhabitants  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  planting  them.  Fig-trees  are  more  cultivated,  but 
you  can  ride  over  scores  of  miles  without  such  a  ttseless  thing  as  a  fruit  tree.  Cotton  is  all 
in  all.  Strange  to  say,  in  a  climate  where  good  fruit  would  be  such  an  effectual  preventive 
of  bilious  diseases,  no  fruit,  and  few,  very  few  vegetables,  are  found. 

The  soil  of  Florida  is  almost  uniformly  sandy,  very  sandy,  with  substrata  of  marl  and 
phosphatic  limestone,  in  the  hammocks.  Vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  where  this  substance 
prevails.  It  is  almost  the  only  building  stone  found  over  the  country.  I  am  going  back 
to  Ocala,  and  from  there  to  some  plantations,  till  your  snow  is  gone.  Ocala  is  a  most 
beautiful  little  town,  as  far  as  location  and  scenery  are  concerned.  The  walks  all  round  are 
splendid,  in  the  midst  of  the  magnolias  and  palmettos  ;  with  the  exception  of  those 
hammocks,  all  the  rest  is  one  vast  forest  of  broad-leaved  pine ;  some  lakes  and  very  few 
streams  and  plantations — few  and  far  between.  But  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  such 
that  we  sleep  with  open  windows.  The  thermometer  for  a  week  past  has  been  up  to  from 
60°  to  80°  at  noon,  with  a  pure  sky  and  calm,  balmy  weather.  It  has  frozen  this  winter 
in  Florida.     Oleanders  are  nearly  killed,  but  I  see  no  harm  done  to  evergreens. 


Gossip. — A  horsechestnut  tree  in  full  flower  has  been  not  inaptly  called  a  giant's  nosegay, 
and  by  another  a  gigantic  hyacinth.  The  manner  in  which  it  scatters  its  flowers  on  the 
grass,  and  the  comparative  uselessness  of  its  timber  and  fnjit,  make  it  an  excellent  emblem 
of  ostentation.  Its  wood  is  recommended  for  water-pipes  that  are  to  be  kept  constantly 
under  ground.  In  Turkey,  the  nuts  are  ground  and  mixed  with  horse  food,  especially  when 
the  horses  are  broken  winded  ;  in  the  natural  state,  goats,  sheep,  and  deer  are  fond  of  them. 

The  flour  is  said  to  strengthen  bookbinders'  paste. Various  tests  as  to  what  constitutes 

civilizalion,  have  been  thought  of.  By  one  historian  it  is  said  nations  that  coin  money  may 
be  considered  civilized  ;  another  that  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which  were  found  in  Mexico 
at  the  conquest,  give  that  character  to  a  nation.  A  new  one  is  proposed — that  we  call  that 
State  of  the  Union  the  most  civilized  which  has  the  most  pleasure  carriages  and  pianos ; 
Ohio  will  rank  high,  she  has  taxed  2,731  pianos  the  last  year.  Gentility  was  defined 
"keeping  a  gig;"  in  Ohio  there  was  no  fewer  than  261,849  pleasure  carriages  and  wagons, 
valued  at  $5,530,863 !    Is  it  any  wonder,  0  !  Ohio  Farmer,  from  whom  we  derived  the  above, 

that  butter  is  scarce  ? Dioclesian  gave  the  first  example  to  the  world  of  a  resignation  of 

supreme  power  and  a  throne.  The  amusements  of  letters  and  of  devotion,  which  afford  so 
many  resources  in  solitude,  were  incapable  of  fixing  his  attention  ;  but  he  had  preserved, 
or  at  least  soon  recovered  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  natural  pleasures,  and  his 
leisure  hours  were  employed  in  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  He  rejected  a  solicitation 
to  resume  the  imperial  purple,  with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing,  if  he  could  show 
Maximian  the  cabbages  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands,  he  should  no  longer  be  urged 

to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power. The  melancholy 

exhibited  by  some  of  our  exchanges  in  their  appeals  to  their  subscribers,  is  often  very 
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ludicrous.  This  demand  for  money  may  be  readily  cured  by  adopting  the  cash  system,  by 
which  means  the  papers  not  wanted  would  end  their  long  agony  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  heretofore.  If  a  paper  will  not  command  payment  in  advance,  it  had  better  be  given 
up.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  following  leader  from  the  Green  Mountain  (Maine) 
Farmer,  which  it  is  as  well  to  put  on  record  :  "As  we  said  before,  we  absolutely  need  money. 
"We  have  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars  due  us,  from  those  owing  six  months  to  a 
year.  Now,  friends,  don't  be  bashful,  but  just  send  along  the  small  amount  due,  and  then 
you  will  have  the  enviable  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  when  you  sit  in  your  snug,  warm  parlor, 
of  a  cold,  chilly  night,  quietly  perusing  your  paper,  that  he  who  labored  to  fill  its  columns 
for  you,  is  not  at  the  same  time  shivering  over  a  cheerless  fire,  whose  feeble  blaze  affords 
him  the  only  light  by  which  to  glean  news  from  his  exchanges  for  the  next  paper ;  and  also 
that  his  better  half  is  not  engaged  in  stuffing  those  old  pantaloons  more  snugly  into  the 
clattering  windows  to  break  off  the  searching  wind,  or  endeavoring  to  quiet  the  little  ones 
who  have  been  put  to  bed  minus  their  cup  of  milk.  We  say  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  this  is  not  so.    Won't  this  pay  you  for  your  trouble  ?"     It  makes  one  quite 

sad  to  think  of  this  application  of  the  "  old  pantaloons,"  in  lieu  of  "  rural  art." A  law 

case  of  interest  has  lately  been  decided  in  England,  in  which  a  market  gardener  sought 
redress  from  a  gas  company  for  damages  caused  by  the  gases  and  soot  evolved  from  the 
buildings.  The  plaintiff  complained,  and  he  and  his  witness  proved  that  his  fruit  trees 
were  destroyed  or  rendered  unproductive,  his  hedges  blackened  and  decayed  ;  the  branches 
of  his  trees  were  covered  with  soot,  his  annual  crops  were  injured,  and  his  trade  seriously 
affected  by  the  impossibility  of  bringing  what  few  vegetables  he  could  raise  early  into  a 
state  fit  for  sale.  His  scientific  witnesses,  one  of  whom  was  Prof.  Way,  proved  that  the 
leaves  of  his  vegetables  were  covered  with  white  spots,  and  those  of  his  trees  were  shrivelled 
up ;  that  the  branches  were  so  loaded  with  soot  that  it  could  scarcely  be  cleaned  off,  that 
their  breathing  pores  were  choked  up,  and  their  very  tissue  disorganized.     Verdict  for 

plaintiff. Swans  may  become  attached  to  mock  representations  of  their  mates.     One  of 

a  pair  of  swans  frequenting  a  pond  died  recently.  The  owner  not  being  able  to  get  another 
swan,  had  a  wooden  one  made,  painted  white  and  moored  in  the  pond.  The  survivor  took 
it  at  once  as  a  companion,  and  never  left  its  neighborhood.  A  visitor  doubted  the  fact  of 
the  live  one  frequenting  that  part  of  the  pond  on  this  account,  and  the  wooden  swan  was 
removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  pond  to  try,  when  it  was  at  once  followed  by  the  live  one. 
By  this  contrivance  the  swan  was  always  kept  in  the  part  of  the  pond  which  was  visible 

from  the  windows. The  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  have  found  no  fancier  in  America 

yet,  but  it  may  be  hoped  some  one  at  the  South  will  take  the  pains  to  introduce  them,  and 
we  do  not  despair  of  some  of  these  beautiful  productions  being  hardy  even  here.  They 
should  be  planted  against  perpendicular  masses  of  rock  facing  the  north,  and  most  of  them 
in  damp  and  dark  situations,  screened  from  every  wind  ;  such  being  the  conditions  in  which 
Dr.  Hooker  (in  his  Himalayan  Journals)  describes  these  plants  as  most  luxuriant  in  their 
native  habitats.  Such  an  arrangement  has  the  further  advantage  of  retarding  their  growth 
in  the  spring,  for  all  are  of  an  excitable  nature,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  injured  by  late 

frosts. Biddulph  Grange,  the  English  seat  of  James  Bateman,  would  appear  to  be  the 

best  worth  visiting  of  any  improved  place  at  this  moment.  A  recent  description  in  addition 
to  much  of  interest,  says  :  "  By  the  margins  of  the  rocky  streamlet  through  the  glen,  a  nice 
collection  of  half-aquatic  and  marsh  plants  is  arranged,  and  some  moist  spots  are  specially 
provided  for  the  many  pleasing  bog  plants  of  Ireland  and  Wales.  Here  are  various  kinds 
of  Reeds,  Sedges,  the  Chinese  Grass  (Acorns  japonicus),  the  Pampas  Grass,  the  New  Zealand 
Flax,  Bambesa  Metake — a  hardy  and  pretty  Bamboo,  the  double-flowered  Sagittaria,  the 
Water  Dock,  the  charming  little  bog-loving  Pinguiculas,  and  a  great  number  of 
interesting  plants,  including  some  of  the  bolder  fonns  of  Fern,  for  which  the  shad 
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moisture  nro  particularly  suitable.  Hero,  as  elsewhere  thronclioixt  the  ]»lace,  the  proatost 
possihle  peculiarity  of  comlition  is  introduced,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  additional  variety, 
but  to  furnish  a  congenial  abode  for  that  wondrous  multitude  of  curious  or  ornamental 

plants  to  which  such  circumstances  are  naturally  incidental." Desiccated  or  dried  milk 

seems  likely  to  become  an  article  of  commerce.  The  powder  is  placed  in  bottles,  and  will 
keep  in  all  climates  and  for  any  length  of  time.  During  the  Crimean  war,  in  tlie  hospitals, 
Sic,  it  was  very  useful.  The  French  who  make  artificial  diamonds  so  admirabb-,  also 
counterfeit  milk,  which  is  made  by  putting  a  certain  weight  of  bones  with  a  little  meat,  with 
six  times  the  weight  of  water,  in  Papin's  digester.  Being  sealed  hermetically,  and  raising 
the  heat  to  140'  F.,  in  , forty  minutes,  from  a  stopcock,  a  white  litjuid  comes  out.  It  is 
nutritious,  being  a  kind  of  broth,  but  has  really  none  of  the  chemical  proiicrties  of  milk. 

The  poverty  of  iron  among  the  Sarmatians,  prompted  their  industry  to  invent  a  sort  of 

cuirass,  which  was  capable  of  resisting  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only  of 
horses'  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices,  carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner 

of  scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly  sewed  upon  an  imder  garment  of  coarse  linen. In  a 

very  interesting  report  regarding  the  January  storm,  by  Lieut.  Bennet  to  Lieut.  Maury,  he 
makes  the  following  startling  statement :  "  Are  you  aware  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  average  number  of  shipwrecks  is  about  one  American  vessel  for  every  eight  hours,  and 
that  the  total  value  of  the  losses  at  sea  for  the  month  of  January  is  set  down  at  something 

like  four  millions  of  dollars  ?" A  toad  or  a  frog  placed  in  a  cucumber  frame  will  effectually 

relieve  it  from  wood  lice.    He  soon  dispatches  the  whole  brood. Nasturtiums  of  different 

colors  make  a  very  showy  bed ;  simply  by  driving  down  posts  and  nailing  laths  on  them, 

these  beautiful  flowers  will  cover  a  large  surface,  and  be  perpetually  gay. A  drying 

chamber  is  highly  recommended  abroad,  for  drying  French  beans,  carrots,  cabbages,  onions 
and  celery,  by  a  current  of  air  heated  to  100°,  by  which,  it  is  asserted,  all  the  good  qualities 
of  those  vegetables  are  perfectly  preserved,  and  retain  their  peculiar  flavors.  Sweet  herbs, 
too,  are  saved  immediately  by  this  process.  Bark  for  tanning,  thus  cured,  is  said  to  retain 
its  valuable  qualities  better  than  that  dried  in  the  open  air.   They  begin,  indeed,  in  England, 

to  talk  much  of  drying  the  grain  crops  in  this  way. Bouchere's  mode  of  preserving  wood 

is  much  spoken  of  in  the  French  journals.  Soon  after  the  tree  is  felled,  a  saw  cut  is  made  in 
the  centre,  the  tree  is  slightly  raised  under  this,  which  partially  opens  the  cut  which  is  tied 
up,  the  support  withdrawn  and  the  cut  is  entirely  closed.  An  auger  hole  is  then  bored 
obliquely  into  the  saw  cut,  and  a  wooden  tube  inserted  to  which  a  flexible  tube  is  attached, 
placed  in  connection  with  an  elevated  reservoir ;  the  sap  exudes,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  results  mentioned  are  really  wonderful,  and  the 
least  esteemed  woods,  and  therefore  the  cheapest,  are  precisely  those  which  afi'ord  the  best 

results. A  little  rosin  powdered   and  dusted  over  peas,  &c.,  when  sown,  effectually 

protects  them  from  the  depredations  of  birds,  mice,  and  other  vermin. At  Kew  Gardens, 

in  a  glass  case  is  a  plant  of  Opuntia  coccinellifera  covered  with  the  cochineal  insect.  This 
has  been  an  inhabitant  of  these  gardens  for  these  last  forty  years  and  more  ;  it  has,  however, 
sometimes  been  nearly  lost  from  those  unacquainted  with  it  clearing  it  off  the  plants, 
thinking  it  a  pest  which  had  no  business  there. 


Florals  Dictionary/,  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Wirt,  widow  of  the  late  distinguished  William  Wirt. 
This  is  an  illustrated  manual  of  the  poetry  of  horticulture,  and  will  greatly  gratify  those 

who  would 

"  Gather  a  wreath  from  the  garden  bowers, 
To  tell  the  wish  of  their  hearts  in  flowers." 


It  is  intended  as  a  presentation  book.     See  advertisement.     The  venerable  authoress 
deceased,  a  few  weeks  since,  at  Baltimore,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-tlii-ee. 
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Anstveks  to  Correspondents.  Hardy  Clematis. — There  are  near  forty  species  of  hardy 
clematis  in  European  collections,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  so  here.  The  follow- 
ing list  may  be  relied  on  ;  C.  Virginiana,  Sieboldii  (two  varieties,  azurea  and  bicolor),  cam- 
panulata,  ccerulea,  flamula,  florida,  florida  pleno,  Hendersonii,  vitalba,  Viticella,  V.  coerulea, 
V.  rubra,  V.  violacea,  V.  purpurea,  glauca,  montana,  crispa,  smilacoefolia,  and  viorna. 

Grafting  Lemon-Trees. — (A  Subscriber,  York.)  In  some  countries,  grafting  is  the  gene- 
ral mode,  but,  with  us,  budding  is  most  usual.  The  stocks  are  seedlings  from  the  lemons 
of  the  stores.  They  are  budded  when  two  or  three  years  old — generally  in  July  or  August 
— but  at  any  time  when  the  growth  of  the  stock  of  scions  are  half  through.  It  can  best 
be  accomplished  in  a  close,  moist  heat — say  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame. 

When  peach-trees  are  "  frozen,"  the  wood  as  well  as  the  pith  turns  of  a  brown  color. 

Peaks  on  Thorns. — (A  Sub.,  Wilkesbarre.)  They  unite  readily  by  grafting,  but  are  short- 
lived, and  worthless  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Tulip-Trees. — (W.  F.  B.,  Ashfield,  Mass.)  If  your  tulip-trees  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
woods,  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  roots  ;  plant  again  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  well  water  at  planting.  To  get  them  to  do  well,  choose  plants  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and,  after  planting,  cut  to  the  ground,  and  select  the  strongest  shoot  for  the  future 
tree.     There  will  be  no  time  lost  by  the  sacrifice.     There  is  but  the  one  variety. 

Window  Plants. — (The  same.)  Double  glazing  is  highly  advantageous  in  preserving 
the  temperature  of  rooms  in  severe  weather,  and  does  not  materially  obstruct  the  light ;  but 
it  is  very  objectionable,  by  the  condensation  of  moisture,  and  growth  of  green  vegetable 
matter  on  the  inside  in  such  cases. 

Forcing  Frames. — (C.)  Nothing  is  more  easily  forced  than  lettuce.  Indeed,  we  doubt 
whether  anything  is  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  the  common  hotbed  frame.  For 
artificial  heat,  stable  manure  or  leaves  are  preferable.  Very  little  heat  is  required  ;  over 
550  may  be  considered  injurious,  unless  the  plants  are  very  near  the  glass,  which,  in  any 
case,  they  ought  to  be.  If  it  were  desirable  to  grow  them  very  extensively,  no  better  plan 
could  be  adopted  than  to  have  long  pits  constructed  with  boards  or  brick,  and  the  whole 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  carried  around  on  the  inside.  This  could  all  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  small  propagating  house  inquired  about — one  boiler  heating  both.  For  a 
propagating  house,  and,  indeed,  for  any  kind  of  greenhouse  structure  where  heat  and  light 
in  winter  is  an  object,  a  lean-to  house,  with  a  south  or  southeast  aspect,  is  preferable  to  any 
other.  In  a  house  expressly  for  propagating,  it  is  best  to  have  a  pit  built,  so  as  to  contain 
a  few  feet  deep  of  tan  or  leaves,  or  even  sand,  with  the  view  of  having  a  slight  bottom  heat 
or  material  to  keep  moisture  around  the  pots.  Sashes  are  not  essential,  if  you  provide 
sufiicient  ventilators  in  the  front  and  back  walls  to  keep  down  the  temperature  when  it  is 
likely  to  rise  too  high.  A  house  can  be  built  at  a  considerably  less  cost,  and  will  cost  less 
to  maintain  artificial  heat,  when  the  roof  is  built  on  the  house  without  movable  sashes. 
The  entrance  should  be  at  one  end — at  the  warmest. 

Where  coal  and  lumber  are  cheap,  houses  and  frames  may  be  constructed  of  wood  more 
profitably  than  of  any  other  substance. 

Dioscorea  batatas. — (W.  Groom,  North  Fork,  111.)  This  stood  the  winter  of  1855-6  hero 
perfectly.  We  should  say  it  is  "as  hardy  as  a  parsnip."  They  attain  a  fine  size  the  first 
year  when  roots  are  planted. 

Stuartia  Virginica. — (W.)  We  are  pleased  that  your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
beautiful  shrub.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September,  when  other  bloom  is  scarce.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  peat  soil  rather  moist,  but  will  also  grow  in  deep,  moist  sand.  No  fast  growing 
roots  should  be  allowed  near  it,  or  they  will  ovei-power  those  of  the  Stuartia.     In  general, 
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bfing  a  sw.inip  plant,  it  may  liavo  partial  shade.     It  looks  Ik'sI  trained  up  to  a  single  stem, 
so  as  to  funn  a  small  tree.     Both  this  shrub  and  the  Gordonia  are  allied  to  the  Camellia. 

( r.  T.  \V.)  I'ompoue  was  the  name  of  a  French  head-dress  ;  hence  the  pompone  chrysan- 
tlu'iniini  and  camellia  ("  Poniponia")  received  their  names  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
this  head  gear. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Sir:  I  notice  your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  advertising  sheets  of 
the  Horticulturist.  Tlio  advertisements  liave  always  been  of  interest  to  mo  as  an  amateur, 
and  are  always  read  first,  to  see  what  is  new  ;  and  from  the  first,  I  have  had  the  advertise- 
ments bound  in  the  volume,  put  together  in  the  last  part  of  the  volume.  I  would  suggest  this, 
as  I  do  not  know  of  its  being  practised,  except  by  a  few  to  whom  I  suggested  it. 

Fletcuer  Williams,  Norwich,  Wayne  County,  New  York. 

Perdita,  in  the  Winter\<i  Tale,  and  the  Clown,  in  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  allude  to  the 
same  name  for  Rue,  the  clown  making  a  neat  pun  iipon  it.  The  Rue  is  by  no  means  a 
homely  shrub,  having  a  profusion  of  fine  dark  yellow  flowers,  constantly  renewed.  It  has 
been  employed  for  bordering  flower  beds,  and  as  a  garden  hedge. 


Catalogues,  &c.,  beceived. — New  and  Choice  Bedding  Plants,  imported  and  cultivated  by 
Daniel  Barker  &  Co.,  Florists,  Forest  Hill,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1857. 

Foe  the  SpRixn  of  1857.— Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants, 
&c.,  for  sale  at  the  Columbus  Nursery,  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  State  House,  on 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  By  M.  B.  Bateham  &  Co.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
and  M.  B.  Bateham,  Columbus,  Proprietors. 

Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Plants,  for  sale  at  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Illinois.  Much  attention 
seems  bestowed  here. 

Priced  List  of  Plants  for  sale  by  W.  C.  Strong,  Brighton,  Mass.  A  large  catalogue,  and 
an  extensive  list. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.     By  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D. 


Trees  as  Arches. — We  gave  last 
month  some  cuts  of  trees  so  planted 
and  trimmed  as  to  form  .  natural 
arches.  There  is  abundant  room  for 
design  in  the  structure  of  ordinary 
timber  arches.  This  used  to  be  done 
by  whalebone.  The  subjoined  cut 
afi'ords  an  example  of  a  simple  ar- 
rangement which  raay  occasionally 
be  introduced  with  a  pleasing  efi'ect ; 
the  old  tree  stump  beyond  combines 
well  with  the  pointed  arch  to  com- 
plete a  rustic  scene  at  the  crossing  of 
a  bridge,  &c. 


Rochester,  N.Y.,  February  27,  1857. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  held  its  annual  meeting,  in  this 
city,  on  the  6tli  inst.  The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  unanimously  elected  : 
President — Wm.  A.  Reynolds.  Vice-Presidents — Austin  Pinney,  Zera  Burr,  H.  C.  White, 
Selah  Mathews,  Geo.  Ellwanger,  H.  N.  Langworthy.  Recording  Secretary — C.  W.  Seelye. 
Corresponding  Secretartj — H.  E.  Hooker.  Treasurer — J  as.  H.  Watts.  The  meeting  was  very 
spirited,  and  we  expect  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  during  the  coming  season,  to  excel 
any  previously  made. 

News  has  just  reached  our  ears  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  associate,  James 
H.  Watts.     He  died  last  evening,  February  26,  of  typhoid  fever,  after  a  very  short  illness. 

C.  W.  Seelye. 

To  J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 


Editor  of  the  Horticulturist. — Dear  Sir  :  If  you  will  allow  me  the  requisite  space  at 
your  "  Editor's  Table,"  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  any  of  our  public-spirited  cultiva- 
tors of  greenhouse  j)lants,  have  yet  introduced — or  tried  to  introduce — living  specimens  of 
a  remarkable  tree  known  as  the  Snake-Nut-Tree  of  Guiana.  Specimens  of  the  nut — so 
curious  for  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  kernel  to  a  snake  coiled  up — are  occasionally  to 
be  met  with ;  but  I  have  never  seen,  nor  heard  of,  a  living  plant  in  any  of  the  rich  collections 
in  or  around  Philadelphia.  Germinating  seeds,  and  young  plants,  might  surely  be  brought 
hither  in  Ward  Cases  without  diificulty ;  and  a  sight  of  the  growing  trees  would  be  a  most 
interesting  treat  to  the  botanists  and  lovers  of  vegetable  rarities.  May  we  not  hope  that 
some  of  our  enterprising  gardeners  or  amateur  florists  will  take  measures  to  afford  us  such 
a  treat  at  an  early  horticultural  exhibition  ?  The  tree  is  indigenous  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Essequibo,  and  its  tributaries  in  British  Guiana,  and  specimens  might  doubtless  be 
readily  procured  through  persons  trading  to  that  region.  There  is  a  brief  but  interesting 
account  of  it,  by  R.  H.  Schomburgk,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History. 
Endlicher,  also,  in  the  First  Supplement  to  his  Genera  Plantarum,  has  given  its  botanical 
character  after  Schomburgk,  Ae^Zewts/w^  the  English  name — Snake-Nut — into  the  generic  one 
of  Ophiocaryon.  Trusting  that  we  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  to  look  upon  such  a 
curiosity,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  W.  D. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1857. 


The  Downing  Camellia. — An  inquiry  respecting  this  Camellia  has  elicited  the  following 
from  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society : —  ^ 

New  York,  Feb.  19,  1857. 
J.  .Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  In  relation  to  the  Downing  Camellia,  I  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Ranch  that  he  had  communicated  to  you  in  relation  to  its  distribution ;  presuming 
that  he  had  done  so  renders  it  unnecessary  to  advise  you.  The  circumstances  in  relation 
to  the  Camellia  are  these  :  The  late  N.  J.  Becar,  of  several  seedlings,  considered  this  his 
best,  and  prized  it  most  highly,  as  one  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  our  present  varieties  ; 
and  when  he  had  determined  to  part  with  the  stock,  he  named  it  the  Downing  (after  his 
particular  and  lamented  friend)  ;  and  left  it  with  me  to  obtain  fifty  subscribers,  at  ten  dol- 
lars each,  presuming  that  he  had  fifty  plants,  which  would  realize  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  sum  was  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  three  portraits  of  Downing,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Societies,  observing  at  the 
time,  that  he  wished  to  "  present  these  Societies  with  some  appreciation  of  the  good  feeling 
that  had  been  tendered  him."  His  widow  being  aware  of  the  arrangement  that  existed 
between  Mr.  Becar  and  myself,  authorized  me  to  carry  it  out  in  the  manner  referred  to. 


edjtoe'b  tari.f.. 

UndtT  tlie  adviop  of  Mr.  Ranch  and  others,  tlio  plan  of  distrihution  has  been  changed,  hy 
classifying  tho  jtlants  at  a  fixed  valuation,  and  the  price  fixed  id  from  ten  to  forty  dollars. 
Tliis  is  on  the  basis  of  tho  diflerenco  in  thoir  valuo.  There  were  four  in  the  forty  dollar 
class,  two  of  which  have  been  taken,  one  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Ho- 
liety,  and  one  of  the  Brooklyn  Society ;  this  leaves  two  of  that  class,  one  of  which  LshouM 
be  pleased  to  see  go  to  Philadelpliia,  and  the  other  to  Boston,  and  the  other  classes  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  see  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  between  the  four  Societies  named. 
Any  aid  that  you  can  render  would  meet  with  my  thanks,  and  would  give  an  equal  oi»i)or- 
tunity  to  each  Society.  Mr.  Ranch  was  to  have  had  an  advertisement,  giving  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  Downing,  in  your  March  number,  which  I  am  in  hopes  he  has  attended  to. 
I  will  send  you  three  or  four  of  the  flowers  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity,  with  any  other 
information  in  relation  to  it  that  I  have  not  noticed  on  this  occasion. 

With  great  respect,  your  obt.  servt., 

J.  W.  Degraw, 
[See  Advertisement  in  March  number. — Ep.]  69  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Montreal,  Feb.  14,  1857. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  Some  typographical  errors  have  occurred  in  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Plicenix,  published  in  the  December  No.  of  the  Horticulturist,  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
as  well  to  correct. 

P.  554,  for  "Kerwick"  read  "Keswick;"  " Hawthorne,"  read  "  Hawtbomdean ;"  "Dom- 
ing," read  "Dominie;"  " Breden  Pippin,"  read  Bredon  Pipjnn."  Third  line  from  bottom, 
for  "  Carrol's  Seedling,"  read  "Pearson's  Plate."     P.  555,  for  "  Banquet,"  read  "  Bang-up." 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  hear  bad  accounts  of  the  severity  of  the  present  winter.  The  ther- 
mometer has  here  registered  37°  below  zero,  and  we  have  had  a  long  spell  of  exceedingly 
cold  weather.  The  other  day  I  noticed  that  the  young  shoots  of  a  j'lum-tree  were  winter- 
killed.    It  stands  close  to  a  vinery  border,  and  had  perhaps  made  too  luxuriant  a  growth. 

It  may  interest  grape-growers  to  state,  that  the  different  varieties  of  the  Chasselas  prove 
quite  hardy  in  this  cold  region.  Mr.  Turner  has  fruited  two  sorts  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Hon.  James  Leslie,  in  Montreal ;  one  of  them  the  Royal  Chasselas.  Mr.  T.  pronounces 
them,  in  open  air,  not  superior  to  the  old  White  Sweet  Water.  Some  years  since,  I  fruited 
the  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  in  the  open  ground.  All  these  hardy  grapes,  with  us,  require 
to  be  covered  up  in  winter.     Yours  respectfully,  Wji.  Brown, 

(late  Cockburn  &  Bro\vn.) 


Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  apples  warrants  me  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  your  correspondent  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  (H.  H.  Reynolds), 
that  the  Jonathan  Apple  "deserves  a  more  extended  reputation  and  cultivation."  It  is, 
certainly  (as  you  remark  in  a  note),  "  a  desirable  kind  for  cultivation." 

I  had  been  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  so  little  known  in  this  vicinity,  where  so  many 
kinds  of  good  apples  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  With  me  it  is  a  free  grower,  very  pro- 
ductive, bears  while  quite  young,  and  fruits  every  year.  The  tree  grows  in  handsome 
shape,  and  the  beautiful  red  fruit  is  distributed  very  uniformly  over  the  branches.  For 
about  a  month  in  the  fall — say  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October — 
there  is  not  a  more  attractive  feature  of  the  kind  on  my  grounds  than  the  Jonathan  Apple- 
tree  ;  in  fact,  it  is  perfectly  ornamental.  I  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  thirty  choice 
varieties  which  I  am  cultivating  ;  and  if  I  should  ever  be  so  situated  that  I  could  have  but 
four  or  five  kinds  of  apples,  the  Jonathan  should  be  one  of  them;  and  (by  the  way),  the 
Red  Astrachan  another.     Respectfully,  yours,  &c.  Daniel  S.  Dewey 
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f  0rtitttlt«ral  <^0ti£ties. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Concert  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  17th  of  February.     Various  premiums  were  awarded. 

Among  these  we  notice,  for  the  best  Apples — twelve  specimens — the  Mammoth  Pippin, 
and  for  the  second  best,  the  Chester's  Spitzenburgh,  to  John  Perkins.  Special  Premiums — 
iave  dollars  for  three  Queen  Pine-Apples  in  pots,  and  one  dollar,  for  Isabella  Grapes,  to  Mark 
Hill,  and  one  dollar  to  S.  W.  Noble,  for  Apples. 

The  appointments  of  the  Standing  Committees  for  the  year  were  announced. 

Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society. — President — J.  W.  Degkauw.  Vice-Presidents — Henky 
A.  Kent,  Wm.  C.  Langley,  W.  S.  Dunham,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  S.  J.  Eastman.  Treasurer — 
M.  Brandegee.  Corresponding  Secretary/ — J.  E.  Rauch.  Recording  Secretary — James  Park. 
The  spring  exhibition,  1857,  will  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Athenseum,  in  Atlantic  Street, 
corner  of  Clinton  Street,  opening  to  the  public  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  April,  at  4  P.M., 
and  continuing  open  during  the  16th  and  17th,  from  8  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  The  premiums 
are  numerous  and  liberal. 


€aUnlj(U  of  6pnili0us, 

APRIL. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

This  is  a  busy  month  for  the  vine  dresser.  If  not  done  last  month,  the  stakes  have  now 
to  be  driven  firmly  into  tlie  ground,  and  the  vines  tied  to  them.  When  the  buds  begin  to 
swell, bind  the  vine  round  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  fasten  it  to  the  stake  with  willow  ties; 
one  at  the  top  of  the  bow,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  vine,  will  do.  This  lower  tie  may 
bring  the  vine  close  to  the  stake,  or  leave  it  three  or  four  inches  off,  if  there  is  danger  of 
breaking  it.  This  should  be  done,  in  damp  or  cloudy  weather,  in  the  forenoon,  when  the 
vines  are  pliable  ;  by  giving  the  vine  a  slight  twist,  it  will  be  less  liable  to  break.  Tying 
requires  judgment  and  care. 

Plant  cuttings,  in  nurseries,  in  trenched  ground,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  the  cuttings 
three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  five  or  six  inches  deep  at  the  butt  or  lower  end,  and 
the  top  bud  just  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

When  the  ground  is  warm  and  mellow,  plant  out  vines  or  cuttings  in  the  new  vineyard. 
If  the  latter,  plant  two  to  a  stick,  and  if  both  grow,  take  tip  one  to  replace  failures.  Three 
by  six,  four  by  six,  four  by  seven,  or  four  by  eight,  is  a  good  distance,  if  trained  to  stakes  ; 
if  on  trellises,  six  by  eight  feet  apart  will  do.  Lay  out  the  rows  carefully  with  a  line,  and 
put  down  a  stick,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  where  each  vine  is  to  stand.  Plant  the  cuttings 
ten  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  apart  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  buds  at  the  top  end,  even 
with  the  surface,  and  one  inch  apart.     They  will  be  then  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 

Leave  alleys  or  walks,  every  ten  to  twenty  rows,  ten  feet  wide,  and  cross  them  when 
necessary. 

Some  persons  cultivate  their  vineyards  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  with  the  plough  or 
hoe.  Others  prefer  May.  And  it  has  lately  been  suggested  to  omit  spring  culture,  and  keep 
the  weeds  down  with  a  scythe  or  a  scuffle  hoe  ;  then  to  hoe  or  plough  about  the  time  the 
grapes  begin  to  color,  late  in  August ;  and  to  cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly  in  October, 
after  the  crop  is  gathered.     It  is  thought  this  method  may  prevent  the  "  rot." 

Plant  the  yellow  willow  in  wet  places,  to  make  tics  for  the  grape-vines.  Cuttings  one  to 
four  inches  in  diameter  will  grow  readily. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Vegetable  Garden. — Tlie  practice  of  pinching  out  the  points  of  growing  plants,  induces 
'     maturity  and  increased  productiveness.     By  cutting  the  tops  off  peas  immed-"*"'" 
the  first  flowers  open,  the  crop  is  hastened,  and  the  individual  plants  send  out  ' 
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shoots,  and  the  bonriiig  sr.isou  is  leiigthoned.  So  also  with  tomatoes  ;  topping  each  shoot 
just  above  the  Howor  bunches,  will  niako  a  ditTerencc  of  some  days  in  the  fruit  iii)ouing. 

Sj)inaeh,  lettuce  and  caulillower,  may  have  a  cool  and  shaded  aspect,  to  i)rolong  their 
growth,     lu  the  sun  they  are  apt  to  trrow  rapiilly  to  seed. 

To  keep  up  a.  regular  supply  of  vegetables  throughout  the  season,  care  must  be  exercised 
in  jiutling  down  suecessioual  crops.  Make  two  or  three;  sowings,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks, 
of  such  seeds  as  peas,  beans,  beet,  carrot,  cabbage,  radishes,  6ic.  For  condiments,  cookery, 
and  other  purposes,  we  append  the  following  list,  which  may  bo  had  from  the  seed  stores, 
and  which  may  now  be  sown :  Basil,  anise,  cardoons,  dill,  fennel,  caraway,  celeriac, 
finochio,  marygold,  marjoram,  nasturtium,  tansy,  skirret,  scurvy  grass,  savory,  cress,  chervil 
and  mustard. 

Hardy  Fruit. — Fork  up  slightly  between  the  rows  of  strawberries,  if  the  soil  is  very 
compact.  Never  use  a  spado  unless  to  dig  up  the  bed  ;  no  plant  repays  extra  care  more 
certainly  than  the  strawberry,  and  perhaps  there  is  none  less  satisfactory  under  i>oor 
treatment.  Deep,  rich  soil,  and  mulching  during  dry  weather,  will  be  attended  with 
success. 

Pears. — Attend  early  to  pinching  out  the  points  from  rampant  growing  shoots.  No  opera- 
tion on  trees  is  practically  of  more  importance  than  this  ;  it  effects  a  saving  of  time, 
economizes  manure,  and  increases  the  croji ;  indirectly,  it  is  true,  hut  none  the  less  in  fact. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  occupation,  for  the  amateur  in  fruits,  than  attending  to  a 
collection  of  dwarf  pear-trees.  Having  in  his  eye  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  a 
pyramidal-formed  tree  clothed  with  foliage  from  the  ground  upwards,  lie  will  now  be 
bending  down  strong  shoots  and  elevating  weak  ones,  to  equalize  their  conditions ;  and,  as 
growth  advances,  those  shoots  likely  to  take  a  lead,  and  disarrange  the  equality  of  growth, 
will  have  their  tops  pinched  out. 

Grapery. — The  canes  will  grow  with  more  regularity,  if  their  points  are  retained  in  a 
pendent  position  ;  as  the  shoots  grow  out,  tie  them  up.  Admit  air  every  favorable  day ; 
of  course,  cold,  rustling  winds  must  bo  excluded,  but  endeavor  to  inure  them  to  free 
ventilation,  and  let  the  house  be  opened  a  little  during  the  night,  as  soon  as  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  constant  high  temperature  will  hasten  the 
maturity  of  the  crop.  Even  the  lowering  of  10  degrees  during  night  is  not  sufficient.  A 
dilference  at  least  of  20  degrees  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will 
briefly  state  the  management  and  progress  of  two  graperies  as  observed  by  me  last  summer, 
which  I  will  designate  as  No.  1  and  2.  No.  1  is  furnished  with  a  furnace  for  artificial  heat ; 
slight  fires  were  made  early  in  March,  to  start  the  vines.  The  temperature  was  carefully 
kept  up,  and  the  house  shut  up  closely  at  nights,  until  the  grapes  commenced  to  color.  No. 
2  had  no  heater  of  any  description ;  the  vines  budded  out  in  April,  with  the  warmth  of 
spring  ;  the  second  week  in  May  tlie  top  ventilators  were  lowered,  so  that  an  opening  of  four 
feet  was  gained  continually  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  was  kept  in  that  position, 
without  alteration  day  or  night,  until  November.  Now  lor  the  result.  The  fruit  in  No.  2 
was  ripe  and  colored  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was  cut  before  No.  1 — the  grapes  in  the 
latter  were  red,  while  they  should  have  been  black.  The  vines  in  No.  2  ripened  well ;  the 
leaves  changed  color,  dropped  oti',  and  the  canes  winter-pruned,  when  those  in  No.  1  (I 
saw  both  houses  the  same  day)  were  green  and  succulent,  not  a  leaf  indicating  a  tendency 
towards  maturity. 

Lawns,  especially  those  recently  soNvn,  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  top  dressing  of  soil, 
raked  in  and  rolled,  to  counteract  the  lifting  out  of  the  grasses  by  frost.  Drain  and  trench 
the  ground  for  intended  lawns  ;  put  your  faith  in  that,  and  not  in  any  mere  mixture  of  seeds 
for  a  permanent  turf. 

Tkaxsplantixg  Evergreens  can  be  proceeded  with  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
cold  winds  of  March,  and  the  early  portion  of  this  month,  are  more  injurious  to  evergreens 
than  any  other  season.  Therefore,  it  is  not  well  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Deciduous 
trees  suffer  less,  as  they  do  not  present  so  great  a  surface  for  evaporation. 
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(CONCLUSIOX.) 

F  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  ear  of  the  landscape 
improver,  by  illustrating  to  the  eye  the  effects  of  grouping, 
we  have  only  now  to  add,  that  the  study  of  the  subject, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  combined  with  a  certain  amount 
of  arboricultural  knowledge  before  the  work  is  com- 
I  menced.  If  we  do  not  know  the  natural  heights  which 
I  each  species  attains,  the  first  principle  is  wanting.  Merely 
to  group  for  the  effect  of  the  present  year,  by  planting 
trees  according  to  their  respective  heights  in  the  nursery 
I  rows,  would  be  attended  with  certain  disappointment  as 
the  plants  made  progress  ;  while  the  centre  tree  would 
scarcely  grow  in  height,  the  outside  ones  might  in  two 
or  three  years  overtop  them,  and  throw  them  entirely  out 
of  sight.  Hence  it  is  that  the  services  of  a  landscape-gardener  with  this  know- 
ledge, is  necessary  to  success,  and  hence  it  also  is,  that  persons  without  this  pre- 
vious knowledge  are  always  pretenders. 

While  groups  may  be  made  so  very  effective,  even  in  small  pla'ces,  the  greatest 
care,  in  a  large  scene,  must  be  taken  that  irregularity  of  breadth  be  preserved  in 
the  glades  or  pastures,  and  that  the  dotting  system  be  strictly  avoided  ;  by  spot- 
ting groups  equally  all  over  a  surface,  repose  is  frittered  away,  and  no  breadth  or 
varied  expanses  of  lawn,  which  are  so  much  to  be  desired,  are  shown. 

The  rarest  and  most  interesting  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  ought  to  appear  near- 
est to  the  road,  walk,  or  mansion,  or  they  might  be  otherwise  overlooked.  In  a 
dressed  border,  efforts  should  be  strenuously  made  to  have  shrubs  and  plants  some 
of  which  will  bloom  at  all  seasons,  and  such  should  be  selected  that  do  not  require 
much  water,  where  the  means  of  irrigation  are  not  at  hand. 

As  regards  our  final  illustratfons  of  grouping.  Fig.  19  is  far  more  in  unison 
with  two  Spruce  Firs,  as  they  there  appear,  than  if  they  were  planted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  whole  of  the  Poplars,  on  account  of  their  deeper  tone  ;  or  a  group  of 
Spruce  Firs  or  Larch  (Fig.  20)  with  a  Silver  Fir  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  more 
in  character  than  if  cither  of  the  latter  were  placed  on  one  side. 

A  large  or  massive  group,  composed  of  various  trees,  and  of  various  heights 
and  distances,  with  the  most  striking  character  blended  inside,  would  produce  an 
assemblage  of  varied  outline  and  of  natural  loveliness  (Fig.  21)  ;  but  if  a  single 
tree  only,  of  striking  character,  were  placed  on  one  side  of  such  a  group — as,  for 
instance,  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  Spruce  Fir,  Larch,  or 
Purple  Beech — the  balance  of  beauty  would  be  instantly  destroyed. 

This  little  essay  on  grouping  and  massing  may  perhaps  convey  some  ideas  to 
improvers,  and  give  to  those  in  possession  of  country  places  an  impetus  to  a  more 
extended  study  of  the  charming  topic ;  possibly,  too,  it  may  induce  others  in  pos- 
session of  trees  to  give  them  artistic  changes,  affecting  and  beautifying  their  whole 
character  for  present  and  after  time.  The  subject  admits  of  much  extension,  but 
as  brevity  has  to  be  studied  in  these  pages,  we  give  place  at  present  to  other 
topics. 
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Tnis  remarkable  plant,  to  wliich  His  Royal  lliL^^hjioss  I'riiu^e  Albert  lias  per- 
niitted  one  of  his  titles  to  be  j,nven,  and  whieli  will  ])robably  rank  anion<^  the  most 
highly  valued  of  our  hardy  evergreen-trees,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Pata- 
gonia, where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  William  Loljb,  forming  a  beautiful  tree  thirty 
feet  high.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  it  has  lived  in  the  open 
air  for  four  years  without  shelter,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  well-adapted 
to  the  climate  of  England.  The  country  in  which  it  grows  is,  indeed,  more  cold 
and  ^orray  than  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  account 
of  it,  given  by  Mr.  Lobb  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Messrs.  Veitch: — 

"  During  my  absence,  I  visited  a  great  part  of  Chiloe,  most  of  the  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,,  and  the  coast  of  Patagonia  for  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  I  went  up  the  Corcobado,  Cayliu,  Alraan,  Comau,  Reloncavi,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast,  frequently  making  excursions  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  These  bays  generally  run  to  the  base  of  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Andes,  and  the  rivers  take  their  rise  much  further  back  in  the  interior. 
The  whole  country,  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  ridges 
of  mountains  gradually  rising  from  the  sea  to  the  central  ridge.  The  whole  is 
thickly  wooded  from  the  base  to  the  snow  line.  Ascending  the  Andes  of  Comau, 
I  observed,  from  the  water  to  a  considerable  elevation,  the  forest  is  composed  of 
a  variety  of  trees,  and  a  sort  of  cane  so  thickly  matted  together  that  it  formed 
almost  an  impenetrable  jungle.  Further  up,  amongst  the  melting  snows,  vegeta- 
tion becomes  so  much  stunted  in  growth,  that  the  trees,  seen  below  one  hundred 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  only  attain  the  height  of  six  inches. 

"  On  reaching  the  summit,  no  vegetation  exists — nothing  but  scattered  barren 
rocks,  which  appear  to  rise  amongst  the  snow,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and 
frozen  so  hard  that  on  walking  over  it  the  foot  makes  but  a  slight  impression. 

"  To  the  east,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  command,  it  appears  perfectly  level.  To 
the  south,  one  sees  the  central  ridge  of  the  Andes  stretching  along  for  an  immense 
distance,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  To  the  west,  the  whole  of  the  islands 
from  Guaytecas  to  the  extent  of  the  Archipelago,  is  evenly  and  distinctly  to  be  seen. 

"  A  little  below  this  elevation,  the  scenery  is  also  singular  and  grand.  Rocky 
precipices  stand  like  perpendicular  walls  from  two  hundred  feet  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  height,  over  which  roll  the  waters  from  the  melting  snows,  which  ajipear 
to  the  eye  like  lines  of  silver.  Sometimes  these  waters  rush  down  with  such  force, 
that  rocks  of  many  tons  in  weight  are  precipitated  from  their  lofty  stations  to  the 
de[»th  of  two  thousand  feet.  In  the  forest  below,  everything  appears  calm  and 
tranquil ;  scarcely  the  sound  of  an  animal  is  heard  ;  sometimes  a  few  butterflies 
and  beetles  meet  the  eye,  but  not  a  house  or  human  being  is  seen.  On  the  sandy 
tracts  near  the  rivers,  the  lion  or  puma  is  frequently  to  be  met  with,  but  this 
animal  is  perfectly  harmless  if  not  attacked." 

It  is  from  this  wild  and  uninhabited  country  that  many  of  the  fine  plants  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  w-ere  obtained,  and  among  them  the  Soxe-Gothcea,  Podocarptis 
nubigena,  Fitz-Roya  patigonica,  and  Libocedrus  tetragoiia.  Of  these  he  writes 
thus  : — 

"  The  two  last  {Fitz-Roya  and  Libocedrus)  I  never  saw  below  the  snow  line. 
The  former  inhabits  the  rocky  precipices,  and  the  latter  the  swampy  places  between 
the  mountains.  The  first  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  particularly  about  the  win- 
ter snow  line,  where  I  have  seen  trees  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  more 
eight  feet  in  diameter.     It  may  be  traced  from  this  elevation  to  the  perpetual 


snows,  where  it  is  not  more  than  four  inches  in  height.  With  these  grow  the  Yews 
{Saxe-Goth(Ea  and  Podocarpus  nuhigena),  which  are  beautiful  evergreen-trees, 
and,  as  well  as  the  others,  afford  excellent  timber." 

Saxe-Goth^a  may  be  described  as  a  genus  with  the  male  flowers  of  a  Podo- 


A. — Brancli  of  Saxe-Gothjea  conspicna. 


SAXE-aOTHyEA  CONSl'ICUA. 


carp,  the  females  of  a  Dammar,  the  fruit  of  a  Juniper,  the  seed  of  a  Dacrydium, 
aiul  the  habit  of  a  Yew.  Its  fleshy  fruit,  composed  of  consoliihited  scales,  inclosing 
nut-like  seed,  and  formint;  wliat  is  technically  culled  a  Ciulbulus,  places  it  near 
Juniperus,  from  which  it  more  especially  differs  in  its  anthers  not  being  peltate, 


B. — Fructification  of  Saxe-Gotbaea. 

nor  its  fruit  composed  of  a  single  whorl  of  perfect  scales,  and  in  its  ovule  having 
two  integuments  instead  of  one.  In  the  last  respect,  it  approaches  Podocarpus, 
and  especially  Dacrydium ;  but  the  exterior  integument  of  the  seed  is  a  ragged. 


SAXE-GOTH^A  CONSPIGUA. 

abortive  membrane,  enveloping  the  base  only  of  the  seed,  instead  of  a  well-defined 
cup.  In  a  memorandum  in  my  possession,  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  I  find  this 
distinguished  botanist  comparing  Saxe-Gotliaea  to  a  Podocarp  with  the  flowers  in 
a  cone — a  view  which  he  was  probably  led  to  take  by  the  condition  of  the  ovule, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  philosophical  mode  of  understanding  the 
nature  of  this  singular  genus,  to  which  Nageia  may  be  said  to  be  a  slight  approach, 
and  which  is  not  distinguishable,  by  habit,  from  a  Podocarp. 

In  its  systematic  relations,  Saxe-Gothtea  possesses  great  interest,  forming  as  it 
does  a  direct  transition  from  the  one-flowered  Taxads  to  the  true  imbricated  Coni- 
fers, without,  however,  breaking  down  the  boundary  between  those  orders,  as  I 
understand  them,  but  rather  confirming  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  Coniferous 
order  to  those  genera  which  really  bear  cones  instead  of  single  naked  seeds.  In 
the  language  of  some  naturalists,  Saxe-Gothaea  would  be  called  an  osculant 
genus  between  Taxads  and  Conifers. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  altogether  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the 
English  Yew,  Taxns  baccata  ;  but  they  are  glaucous  underneath,  except  upon  the 
midrib  and  two  narrow  stripes  within  the  edges,  which  are  pale  green.  The  male 
flowers  consist  of  spikes  appearing  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  a  raceme  more 
or  less  elongated.  These  spikes  (Fig.  B,  1)  grow  from  within  a  few  concave 
acute  scales,  which  form  a  kind  of  involucre  at  the  base.  Each  male  is  a  solitary 
membranous  anther,  with  a  lanceolate,  acuminate,  reflexed  appendage,  and  a  pair 
of  parallel  cells  opening  longitudinally.  The  female  flowers  form  a  small,  round- 
ish, pedunculated,  terminal,  scaly,  imbricated  cone  (Fig.  B,  3).  The  scales  are 
fleshy,  firm,  lanceolate,  and  contracted  at  their  base,  where  they  unite  in  a  solid 
centre.  All  appear  to  be  fertile,  and  to  bear  in  a  niche  in  the  middle,  where  the 
contraction  is,  a  single  inverted  ovule  (Fig.  B,  4).  The  ovule  is  globular,  with 
two  integuments  beyond  the  nucleus ;  the  outer  integument  is  loose  and  thin,  and 
wraps  round  the  ovule  in  such  a  way  that  its  two  edges  cannot  meet  on  the  under 
side  of  the  ovule ;  the  second  integument  is  firm  and  fleshy  ;  the  nucleus  is  flask- 
shaped,  and  protrudes  a  fungous  circular  expansion  through  the  foramen.  The 
fruit  (Fig.  B,  5)  is  formed,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  free  scales  of  the  cone, 
into  a  solid,  fleshy  mass  of  a  depressed  form,  and  very  irregular  surface,  owing  to 
many  of  the  scales  being  abortive,  and  crushed  by  those  whose  seeds  are  able  to 
swell ;  while  the  ends  of  the  whole  retain  their  original  form  somewhat,  are  free, 
rather  spiny,  and  constitute  so  many  tough,  sharp  tubercles.  The  seed  (Fig.  B, 
6)  is  a  pale  brown,  shining,  ovate,  brittle  nut,  with  two  very  slight,  elevated  lines, 
and  a  large,  irregular  hilum ;  at  the  base,  it  is  invested  with  a  short,  thin,  ragged 
membrane,  which  is  the  outer  integument  in  its  final  condition.  The  nucleus  lies 
half  free  in  the  interior,  the  fungous  apex  having  shrivelled  up  and  disappeared. 

Explanation  of  the  Cuts. — A,  a  branch  with  male  and  female  flowers,  natural 
size  ;  B,  various  details  of  the  fructification,  more  or  less  magnified ;  1,  a  spike  of 
male  flowers ;  2,  a  male  or  anther  apart ;  3,  a  twig  and  young  cone ;  4,  a  scale 
seen  from  the  inside  with  the  inverted  ovule,  showing  the  fungous  foramen  pro- 
truding beyond  the  primine  (outer  integument) ;  5,  a  ripe  fruit ;  6,  a  seed,  show- 
ing the  two  slight  elevations  upon  the  surface,  and  the  remains  of  the  ragged 
primine  at  the  base. — Dr.  Lindley,  in  Horticultural  Society  Journal. 

[Mr.  Sargent  considers  the  Saxe-Goth^a  hardy  in  the  climate  of  the  North 
Biver.     It  belongs  to  the  yew-leaved  form  of  evergreens. — Ed.] 


VISITS    TO    COUNTRY    PLACES.  — NO.    9. 
AllOUND    UAL  TIM  ORE. 

How  much  or  how  little  a  traveller  sees,  depends  upon  two  circumstances  ;  the 
state  of  his  own  inquisitiveness,  and  the  amount  of  iiitcllifrence  he  meets  with 
from  those  whom  he  associates  with  on  his  tours.  That  the  masses  who  visit  our 
principal  cities  as  "  travellers"  know  very  little  of  the  places  they  pass  through, 
is  evident;  without  introductions,  conversation  is  perhaps  confined  to  the  fellow- 
passenger,  who  knows  more  of  the  place  just  left  than  of  the  one  api^roached. 
The  hotel  life  is  unfavorable  to  accurate  investigation  ;  we  may  see  the  outside  of 
a  city  just  as  most  Americans  see  Paris,  but  as  to  its  inner  life,  how  few  know 
anything  of  it.  Who  has  ever  described  country  life  in  France  ?  and  yet  there  is 
such  a  thing  ;  Ijafayette's  family  was  an  example,  and  there  are  many  others  equally 
agreeable.  Who  has  described  country  life  in  America  ?  or  who  has  seen  it  ?  As 
to  the  neirfliborliood  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  how  many 
of  the  miilious  who  land  in  their  streets  and  hotels  know  anything  of  the  clever, 
quiet  people  who  are  leading  sensible  lives  on  the  outskirts  ?  Not  one  of  the 
thousands.  And  yet,  these  honest  livers  are  numerous,  are  thrifty  or  wealthy, 
and  pursuing  objects  of  interest  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  literature,  and  those 
subjects  of  an  enlightened  social  life,  that  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to  civiliza- 
tion. When  we  say  one-half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives,  we 
mean,  how  it  gets  its  living — procures  its  bread  ;  but  we  might  say  as  correctly, 
that  nine-tenths  of  our  population  know  not  the  extent  of  the  civilization  of  their 
neighbors. 

This  will  be  apparent,  for  instance,  if  a  traveller  who  has  heretofore  made  the 
Baltimore  hotels  his  sole  acquaintance,  will  domesticate  himself  in  the  vicinity, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  friend,  explore  the  neighborhood;  he  will  find 
much  more  intelligence,  progress,  and  high  civilization,  than  the  external  aspect  of 
things,  as  he  viewed  them  from  the  cars,  has  led  him  to  expect,  however  attractive 
in  many  particulars,  that  may  be. 

We  found,  after  such  an  examination,  much  more  to  admire,  in  a  horticultural 
sense,  than  we  had  any  expectation  of;  indeed,  Baltimore,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  is  not  behind  its  compeers  in  enthusiasm  for  good  culture,  botanical 
riches  and  results.  It  has  had  no  Magazine  of  its  own,  to  chronicle  and  spread 
a  knowledge  of  its  doings,  and  yet  it  has  a  spirited  horticultural  society,  excel- 
lent commercial  gardeners,  private  collections  of  plants,  and  an  amount  of  ama- 
teurs that  quite  surprised  and  delighted  the  little  horticultural  party  which  had 
surveyed  with  admiring  eyes  the  finest  places  "at  the  North."  In  private  life, 
there  is  a  style,  and  even  grandeur,  which  is  rare  anywhere ;  landscape-gardening 
has  taken  a  high  rank,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  the  writer  in  the  last  North  Ameri- 
can lieview,  whose  vision  is  so  lamentably  bounded  by  his  "Boston  Common," 
could  extend  his  trips,  and  see  scenery  beyond  "  Cambridge;"  we  can  assure  him 
there  is  something  beyond. 

Farm  Lands,  the  noble  summer  residence  of  Gustavo  W.  Liirman,  Esq.,  we 
have  already  described  as  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres,  cultivated  with  a  discrimi- 
native liberality,  and  yet  with  a  large  profit  (see  ffoi-ticid/nrist  for  December,  1856). 
It  is  about  seven  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  in  a  rolling  country,  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  city,  the  bay,  and  surrounding  scenery. 

The  lady  of  the  mansion  is  the  presiding  spirit  of  all  that  pertains  to  horticul 
and  planting  ;  an  enthusiast,  in  short,  who  never  allows  an  opportun' 
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escape  for  tbe  acquisition  of  a  new  tree  or  plant.  They  have  already  as  extensive 
a  collection  of  rare  trees  and  shrubbery  as  we  know  anywhere,  most  judiciously 
selected  and  planted,  and  promising  to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
country. 

The  house,  one  of  great  extent  and  comfort,  without  architectural  pretension, 
is  situated  on  a  gradually  ascending  elevation  from  the  gate,  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  grove  of  lofty  oaks  and  chestnut  oaks  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  permit  the 
lower  branches  to  be  trimmed  up  sufBciently  high  to  give  the  most  extended  views 
without  interfering  with  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  wood  itself.  These  views 
extend,  in  the  rear,  to  a  forest  of  some  hundred  odd  acres,  attached  to  the  estate, 
giving  one  an  idea,  from  its  repose  and  depth,  of  the  ancient  chase.  And,  in 
front,  for  many  miles  over  a  most  charmingly  rolling  and  park-like  country,  where 
all  the  fences  and  barriers  are  most  ingeniously  concealed,  to  Baltimore — a  distance 
of  seven  miles — and  to  the  Chesapeake.  We  believe,  in  fine  weather,  this  view 
even  extends  to  the  State  House  at  J^nnapolis. 

The  middle  distance,  after  emerging  from  the  grove,  consists  of  a  gradually 
rolling  and  sloping  lawn,  with  some  fine  cedars  and  other  trees  judiciously  grouped, 
until  it  finally  terminates  in  a  valley,  advantage  of  which  has  been  taken  with 
much  taste  and  discrimination,  to  place  a  French  flower  garden  of  great  beauty  in 
gravel  and  box  edging,  and  immediately  in  rear  of  which  is  a  very  handsome 
architectural  greenhouse;  a  gardener's  house,  a  grapery,  a  double  curvilinear 
house,  frame  yard,  with  several  hundred  feet  of  brick  pits,  a  well-concealed  vege- 
table and  fruit  garden,  and  the  other  necessary  appliances  of  country  life. 

A  well  designed  and  admirably  executed  walk  conducts  from  the  house  through 
the  valley  to  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  bordered  by  masses  of  the  newer  and 
more  beautiful  shrubs,  with  occasional  single  trees  or  plants  of  rare  value. 

Through  the  deeper  part  of  the  valley,  the  plantations  assume  the  character  of 
what  in  England  is  called  "the  American  garden,"  and  fine  masses  of  Rhododen- 
drons, Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Mahonias,  Hollies,  &c.,  abound  in  the  greatest  profusion 
and  luxuriance.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  finer  or  more  superb 
Magnolias  than  in  this  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  return  walk  passes  over  the 
side  of  several  gentle  elevations,  and  is  in  like  manner  tastefully  planted  with 
groups,  masses,  and  single  specimens  of  the  rarer  trees. 

We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Liirman  to  form  a  Pinetura  walk  on 
this  portion  of  the  pleasure-grounds.  There  are,  however,  already  at  Farm  Lauds 
many  fine  specimens  of  the  new  Conifers. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  we  know  of  no  finer  place  south  of  Philadelphia,  and,  in  fact, 
no  place  where  a  more  charming  effect  is  produced  than  the  view  from  the  house, 
under  the  canopy  of  lofty  trees,  over  the  gently  rolling  lawn  to  this  soft  and  pretty 
valley,  terminated  in  so  bright  and  sparkling  a  manner  with  its  brilliant  French 
flower-garden  and  attractive  greenhouse  completely  shutting  in  the  view  in  this 
direction. 

The  defects,  if  defects  they  may  be  considered  (and  what  place  is  without  some  ?), 
are,  perhaps,  too  great  openness  and  extension  in  certain  portions  of  the  view  ; 
for  we  quite  agree  with  Loudon  in  believing  that  even  a  park  may  be  too  large. 

Our  idea  of  the  perfection  of  a  place  is  such  an  amount  of  landscape  as  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  ordinary  fortune  of  the 
country  in  which  the  property  is  situated.  Windsor  Castle  and  Park  would 
therefore  be  as  inconsistent  with  our  American  fortunes  as  one  of  our  suburban 
villas  and  lots  would  be  for  an  English  nobleman. 

We  would  therefore  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  views  at  Farm  Lands  were  confined 
five  or  six  hundred  acres  comprising  the  estate,  instead  of  reaching,  as 
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do,  over  rnniiy  miles  beyond;  to  he  sure,  similar  liindscnpe,  luit  so  extended  as  at 
oiieo  to  imj)ross  the  visitor  with  the  impossiliility  of  one  individual  owninfr  the 
whole.  However,  this  is  a  defect  more  or  less  beloufriiifj  to  nil  elevated  situa- 
tions, and  one  which  so  few  ])ersons  would  allow,  that  we  may  he  tliou;j;ht  ea])- 
tious  even  to  have  mentioned  it.  We  therefore  conclude  our  impressions  of  Farm 
Lands  by  repeatinir  that,  taking  the  farm  ami  estate  together,  wo  know  of  few 
jtlaces  more  desirable. 


ELVASTON    CASTLE. 

A  LEAF  FROM  MY  NOTE-BOOK. 

BY  ROBERT  BUIST,  PHILADELPniA. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  often  been  interrogated,  by  your  friends  who 
were  about  making  the  "tour  of  Europe,"  with  the  question  :  "Which  are  the 
finest  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and  pinetums,  to  visit  t"  The  reply  of  course 
would  be,  Chatsworth,  Woburn,  Kew,  &c. 

Elvaston  C.\stle,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention,  has  been  rarely  viewed 
till  within  the  past  few  years  ;  it  was  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  its  late  owner  and  his 
workmen.  It  has,  however,  recently  become  one  of  the  "sights,"  and  is  ])ublic  on 
a  specified  day  of  the  week.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  near  Derby, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  profusion  of  evergreen-trees  and  shrubs ;  it  is  also  known 
for  its  symmetric  and  natural  ])lanting.  If  there  existed  a  hardy  evergreen,  it 
was  soon  deposited  within  the  domain  of  this  enthusiastic  modern  planter. 

When  I  first  visited  it,  in  1831,  to  see  my  youthful  friend,  Mr.  Barrbw,  who 
then  entered  as  gardener,  I  noted  the  place  only  for  its  long,  level  avenues  of 
lindens  and  chestnuts,  that  had  stood  the  storms  of  the  past  century.  Mr.  Repton, 
the  famous  landscajie-planter,  was  invited,  by  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Earl,  to 
improve  the  grounds,  but  considered  them  so  tame  and  level  that  nothing  could 
be  done  ;  he  planted  about  half  a  dozen  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  remain,  and 
they  were  the  only  evergreen-trees  of  any  character  on  the  place,  in  1830.  So 
meagre  was  the  character  of  the  place  for  trees,  that  the  late  ^Ir.  Loudon,  in  his 
full  garden  statistics  p.liuut  1829-30,  did  not  even  notice  it. 

The  house  is  of  the  plainest  exterior,  with  all  the  appendages  of  the  establish- 
ment in  conjunction  with  it;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  parish  church  in  juxta]iosi- 
tion,  but  so  retired  and  secluded,  that  no  intrusion  from  thence  could  be  eflccted. 

A  plain  sheet  of  water,  and  an  ancient  flower-garden,  with  hedges  of  yew  and 
laurel,  formed  the  picturesque  of  this  now  noted  spot  in  the  above  year.  How 
changed  the  scene  !  The  cool,  collected,  ingenious  talent  of  the  gardener,  backed 
by  the  Earl's  wealth  and  will,  with  a  determination  to  produce  what  he  had  so  long 
desired,  has  resulted,  in  so  short  a  period,  in  eiTecfs  which  no  other  person  has 
yet  achieved,  even  with  nature  in  all  its  grandeur  at  his  command.  The  whole 
has  been  produced  so  quietly  and  privately,  that  comparatively  few  had  realized 
a  solitary  view,  unless  taken  from  the  top  of  the  church,  as  was  done  by  your 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  or  on  a  very  few  special  occasions  granted  by  his 
Lordship.  The  following  feeldy  shows  what  a  few  years  have  accomplished.  The 
whole  feature  of  the  place  is  decidedly  Evergreen  ;  so  that  the  grand  avenue  of 
lindens  gives  way  to  rows  of  Deodar  cedars,  Douglas  firs,  and  Austrian  pines,  till 
you  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mansion,  where  there  is  an  inclosure  by  a 
ha-ha,  or  sunk  fence,  within  which  you  enter  by  massive,  gilded,  iron  gates.  On 
the  right,  the  column  is  covered  with  the  golden  ivy,  and,  on  the  left,  the  lod 
embedded  with  mantles  of  the  green.     So  striking  a  contrast  could  not  be 
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looked.  You  are  now  within  the  paddock,  in  a  serpentine  approach,  planted  on 
the  right  and  left  with  variegated  holly,  backed  with  Cembra  pine,  whose  sombre 
shade  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pale  variegations  of  the  holly.  The  next 
turning  opens  on  beds  of  heather,  beautifully  in  bloom,  interspersed  with  boxwood, 
and  screened  from  the  mansion  by  towering  specimens  of  Douglas  fir  and  Cedars 
of  Lebanon,  whose  tops  are  grafted  with  Deodars ;  the  dark  green  of  the  former 
contrasting  with  the  soft  green  of  the  latter,  you  could  not  resist  the  impression 
of  the  trees  being  covered  with  silken  mantlets. 

Another  turning  places  the  winter  garden  on  the  left,  and  brings  you  up  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  from  which  you  have  a  full  view  of  the  winter  garden  and 
mount  of  pleasure,  that  has  no  equal  in  "Victoria's  dominions,  or  perhaps  any 
other  country.  By  a  covered  yew  walk,  you  enter  the  garden,  and  figure  to  your 
mind's  eye  an  old,  bushy  yew  that  had  been  growing  for  centuries  before  its  re- 
moval to  its  present  site  twenty  years  ago,  forming  now  a  beautiful,  artificially- 
clipped  arbor,  fifteen  feet  square  and  twenty  feet  high,  perfect  every  inch,  not  a 
branch  or  twig  out  of  place  (except  a  morsel  of  a  new  variety,  or  sport  scrupu- 
lously reserved  for  multiplication),  surmounted  by  two  peacocks  formed  on  the  top 
of  each, other,  and  over  them  two  rings,  all  made  with  the  shears ;  and  perhaps 
the  whole  cost  as  much  as  some  of  the  fine  architectural  churches  of  our  city. 


The  Irish  Yew  stands  in  regimental  phalanx,  about  eight  feet  high,  grafted  with 
the  Golden  Yew,  formed  into  crowns,  and  shining  in  the  sun  with  dazzling  splen- 
dor. The  Swedish  and  Irish  Junipers  make  boundaries  of  various  tints  of  green, 
are  worked  up  into  masses,  creating  variegations  of  foliage,  habit,  and  sli 
contrast  of  color,  and  the  disposition  of  plants.     The  prevailing  charact 
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produced  a  pnrtrrre  with  colors  so  coiilrastcd  as  to  rivet  the  ovo  ;  this  was  readily 
accomplished  iiy  every  iiiiaji'iiKible  shade,  even  surpassirif::  any  lloral  arraiificiiient. 

For  example,  take  a  half  circle  or  crescent,  and  jilant  the  disk  with  dark,  iip- 
riijht,  sombre  Yew  or  Juniper,  and  tlie  concave  with  variegated  ))lants  such  as 
reriwinkic,  Thyme,  and  Santolina;  you  will  have  at  once  a  winter  bouquet.  I 
give  you  the  outline,  and  leave  you  and  your  readers  to  form  the  picture.  The 
gilding  of  the  statuary — to  mc,  questionable  taste — the  elaborate  work  of  the 
baskets  surrounding  some  cherished  novelty,  the  feathered  declivity  of  the  embank- 
ments, the  terraces,  and  the  slopes,  the  plains  and  the  mounts,  circular  and  square, 
oval  and  angular,  all  exhibit  an  artistic  skill  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  "What 
is  this  surrounded  with  such  bea>itiful  wicker-work  ?"  "  Libocedrus  chiliensis  ;  a 
groat  acquisition;  it  looks  like  a  Silver  Arbor-vitiva."  "Oh  yes,  you  may  call  it 
Thuja  Chiliensis."  "  There  is  another  cxcpiisitc  plant  !"  "  That  is  Biota  aurca." 
"  Ah  !  very  like  a  Thuja,  too."  "  Yes,  Thuja  aurea."  "  What  i)eculiar  shaped  Pine 
is  that  ?"  "  A  Douglas  Fir."  "Ah!  you  have  been  using  the  knife  on  it."  "Yes, 
and  on  many  others,  freely.  I  exploded  the  idea  that  Evergreens  will  not  liear 
pruning.  Do  it  at  the  proper  time,  and  judiciously  ;  they  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, perfectly  under  control."  "I  thought  Douglas  Fir  was  an  exception,  and 
that  it  was  only  handsome  from  seed?"  "Of  all  the  magnificent  specimens  on 
the  place,  there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  of  seedlings."  "  What  is  the  object 
of  those  pieces  of  paper  at  regular  distances  along  the  top  of  that  Y''ew  iiedge  ?" 
AVith  a  smile  :  "  They  are  to  cover  the  grafts  of  the  Golden  Yew  that  I  put  in  a 
few  days  ago."  "  What !  graft  at  this  season  of  the  year — July  ?"  "  All  those 
trees  have  been  grafted  in  the  same  way,  by  what,  you  know,  is  called  herbaceous 
grafting,  taking  the  soft  young  wood  of  this  season's  growth,  and  inserting  it  into 
the  shoot  of  the  same  age  on  the  stock,  and  they  unite  in  a  few  hours  !"  MuLe  a 
note  of  that. 

From  the  east  front  of  the  house,  the  east  avenue  extends  ten  miles  in  a  straight, 
uninterrupted  view,  which  is  not  used  as  an  entrance,  but  merely  as  a  prospect.  A 
walk  of  about  thirty  feet  wide  extends  half  a  mile,  or  as  far  as  the  ha-ha ;  within 
this  space,  the  majestic  Ilorse-Chestnut  has  been  replaced  by  the  Araucaria,  Cryp- 
tomeria,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Deodars,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  Ficea  pinsaj)o, 
disposed  with  a  gracefully  waved  outline.  As  you  enter  this  amazing  vista,  you 
have,  en  your  right  and  left,  specimens  of  Picea  nobilis,  each  twelve  feet  high, 
and  about  the  largest  in  England,  of  the  most  symmetrical  form,  and  without  a 
fault,  surpassing  in  beauty  the  famed  Araucaria  excelsa  (Norfolk  Island  Pine), 
and  grown  from  cuttings  planted  out  when  only  three  inches  high.  Onward,  are 
magnificent  trees  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  thirty-five  feet  high,  planted  on  mounds, 
and  clothed  to  the  ground  with  their  distinct  and  unique  foliage.  These  trees 
have  been  eighteen  years  planted,  so  that  their  average  growth  has  been  about 
two  feet  a  year.  Onward  was  the  Cryptomeria,  with  its  graceful,  airy  form,  and 
pendulous  branches,  contrasting  with  the  stifl"  habit  and  upright  mien  of  the  Arau- 
caria. How  grand,  how  expansive  the  view  !  What  will  those  new  features  attain  ? 
Shall  I  see  it  again  in  twenty  years  ! 

To  the  left  of  this  prospect,  and  entirely  obscured  Ijy  mounds  and  planting,  is 
the  tame  sheet  of  water  of  1831,  now  a  magical  lake,  interspersed  with  islands, 
peninsulas,  promontories,  and  steeps,  of  the  most  verdant  grass,  artificial  rock- 
work,  palisades,  and  geological  formations,  all  having  been  brought  many  miles 
to  adorn  this  magical  spot,  to  which  you  are  gently  drawn  by  the  musical  whisper- 
ings of  a  secluded  waterfall.  In  your  search,  you  cast  your  eye  on  a  view  called 
the  "  Vista  of  Spondon,"  being  a  church,  with  its  towering  spire,  three  miles 
across  the  lake,  forming  the  termination  of  this  picturesque  view.     At  your 


is  a  beautiful  boat  with  golden  oars,  in  which  we  paddled  from  island  to  island, 
viewing  and  comparing  the  growth  of  trees,  the  formation  of  artificial  rocks,  and 
the  design  of  the  planter,  where  the  towering  Douglas  and  Norway  Firs  were 
flanked  by  our  Hemlock  Spruce,  which  makes  an  agreeable  tree  for  rock  and  water 
scenes  ;  its  delicate  foliage  and  drooping  branches  kissing  the  ripple  of  the  silver 
lake,  adding  new  charms  to  the  scene  ;  one  of  our  most  common  trees  luxuriating 
in  those  fairy  isles  with  native  splendor.  Those  trees  were  not  planted  on  low 
mud  islands,  but  on  high,  artificial  hills,  nearly  every  foot  of  which  had  cost  a 
shilling  to  the  spirited  owner,  whose  great  delight  was  to  employ  the  poor  in 
creating  those  objects  of  his  fancy.  His  sole  pleasure  was  planning,  planting, 
and  replanting — the  cost  rarely  estimated  ;  the  question  was,  can  it  be  done?  On 
the  margins  and  inlets  of  this  romantic  sheet  of  water,  great  effect  is  produced  by 
the  shades  of  foliage.  The  Austrian,  Corsiean,  and  Norway  Pine,  give  dark  shades  ; 
the  Silver,  Scotch,  Bhotan,  and  Sabin  Pines,  give  light  shades,  using  the  Deodar, 
on  all  occasions,  for  union  of  design  ;  the  Khutrow  Cemtljran  and  Silver  give  green 
shades,  with  an  occasional  Yew,  whose  histories  go  back  into  other  centuries,  and 
give  a  tone  of  ancient  and  modern  grandeur,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  realized. 
On  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  very  near  the  mansion,  is  formed  a  grotto  and  foun- 
tain, where  all  the  gems  of  dwarf  evergreen-trees,  lava,  and  rocks,  are  collected, 
and  rather  systematically  arranged,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  taste 
of  his  Lordship.  How  wonderful  are  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ! 
it  can  only  be  realized  in  collections  thus  brought  together. 

We  have  been  admiring  the  rapid  growth  of  many  of  the  firs  and  pines,  fre- 
quently exceeding  five  feet  in  a  season.  What  are  we  now  to  say  of  those  minia- 
ture affairs,  such  as  Abies  clanbrasiliana ;  those  Pigmy  and  Hudson  Firs,  some  of 
which  were  twenty  years  old,  and  had  not  attained  the  height  of  as  many  inches. 
The  view  from  this  point  across  the  lake,  was  on  the  artificial  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  composed  of  rocks,  pieces  of  buildings,  tufa  and  limestone  formations, 
covered  with  ivy  and  wild  flowers,  all  erected  within  a  few  years,  and  appearing 
as  having  stood  for  ages  on  a  spot  that  was  a  low  meadow  as  late  as  1831.  All 
the  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake,  and,  indeed,  for  miles,  were  asphalted,  by 
taking  four  parts  of  clean  gravel,  and  one  part  of  quicklime,  and  gas  tar  suflicient 
to  make  the  whole  of  the  consistency  of  mortar  ;  this  was  heated  on  plates  of  iron, 
and  laid  down  whilst  hot  about  two  inches  thick,  and  has  become  as  hard  as 
marble. 

So  much  was  I  absorbed  with  what  I  could  barely  realize  to  be  real,  that  10^ 
o'clock  of  the  night  found  me  under  the  soft  silver  beams  of  the  moon,  still  en- 
joying those  magical  scenes,  where  I  had  seen  but  yesterday,  comparatively,  the 
muddy  pool  skirting  the  field  of  the  mower.  I  retired  to  rest,  but  found  none 
for  ray  excited  imagination.  The  early  dawn  (2^  o'clock)  found  me  alone  amidst 
the  golden-crowned  Yews  of  the  winter  garden  ;  not  altogether  alone,  I  found, 
for  there  followed  me  the  silent  watchman  of  the  night,  who  has  trod  the  rounds 
for  seventeen  years,  amongst  those,  to  him,  no  doubt,  monotonous  scenes. 

The  thorough  secret  of  the  successful  growth  of  all  I  have  seen,  consists  in  a 
complete  system  of  under-drainage,  the  ground  being  so  level  the  main  drain  had 
to  be  extended  one  and  a  half  miles  in  a  direct  line.  All  the  leading  trees  are 
planted  on  mounds  of  earth.  No  tree  was  too  large  to  remove,  and  none  too 
small  to  plant ;  every  power  and  facility  was  on  the  spot ;  all  fibrous  roots,  on 
removal,  were  securely  protected;  copious  waterings  were  given  ;  strong  stays  of 
No.  8  wire  were  fixed  from  the  ground  to  various  parts  of  the  tree,  to  prevent 
"  eing  displaced  after  planting  ;  evergreens  were  successfully  removed  at  all 
times,  but  preference  given  just  before  their  growth.     Even  a  Yew  that  had 
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for  three  hniulred  years,  wns  brought  from  a  distance,  and,  tlic  second  year  after 
reinKval,  nmdc  a  luxuriant  frrowth.  Another  striking  fact,  was  planting  the  best 
tliat  could  be  got ;  from  three  inches  to  three  feet  was  the  general  height  of  all 
those  now  unitjue  specimens  of  rare  Evergreens.  Seedlings,  cuttings,  layers,  and 
grafts,  all  were  alike  acceptable ;  if  they  were  not  of  the  proper  form,  the  knife 
was  freely  applied  to  either  root  or  branch.  "Where  roots  had  been  confined  in 
pots  before  planting,  they  were  washed  from  the  old  soil,  carefully  extended,  fresh 
soil  jdaced  amongst  them,  freely  watered  a  few  times,  and  success  was  the  result; 
experience  proved  this  to  be  fche  true  plan,  for  the  roots,  as  grown  in  the  pots. 


take  the  screw  form,  and,  when  planted 
a  few  years,  tend  actually  to  grow  the 
tree  out  of  the  ground,  and,  in  a  few  years 
more,  a  storm  prostates  the  specimen 
by  the  tendency  of  the  screw  throwing 
it  upwards.  The  most  critical  judges 
cannot  now  decide  whether  the  tree  was 
originally  a  cutting  layer  or  graft. 

The  whole  energies  of  means  and  art 
have  not  been  entirely  directed,  during  the  time,  to  the  grand  achievement  of  an 
evergreen  pleasure-ground  and  winter  garden.  There  is  a  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
den, with  graperies,  peach-houses,  forcing-houses,  ])ine-pits,  hot  and  cold  walls,  and 
all  their  accompaniments,  kept  in  corresponding  order,  flourishing  and  fruitful ;  but 
these  are  every-day  affairs.  The  achievements  in  the  grounds,  and  the  planting, 
their  growth  and  keeping,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  have  no  precedent  in 
modern  landscape  gardening.  The  place  viewed  now  (in  185T)  will  be  found 
densely  covered  ;  the  growth  has  been  exuberant ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  having, 
for  effect,  been  planted  thick,  they  are  constantly  engaged  in  removing,  to  clothe 
other  grounds,  their  present  owner  being  still  desirous  to  keep  up  and  protect  the 
character  of  the  place,  which  is  now  generally  appreciated  by  the  privilege  granted 
and  previously  alluded  to.  One  beautiful  fact  connected  with  the  establishment  is, 
that  the  lord  and  the  laborer  are  all  advocates  of  the  temperance  cause,  giving  a 
comfort  to  all  the  cottages,  families,  and  people  of  the  place 
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SPRING. 

BY  W.,  NEW  YORK. 

What  a  magic  word  !  How  we  delight  to  anticipate  thy  coming  through  the 
long  and  dreary  winter  months  !  We  have  awaited  thee  with  anxiety.  Thou  art 
here  at  last.  We  salute  thee,  we  bid  thee  welcome.  Thou  comest  to  infuse  joy 
and  gladness  into  every  heart.  Thou  art  the  harbinger  of  many  good  things  in 
embryo.  Thou  comest  decked  and  adorned  like  a  youthful  maiden,  with  floral 
beauties  entwined  about  thee.  All  nature  rejoices.  The  feathered  songsters  are 
glad  ;  they  sing  with  sweeter  notes  ;  they  delight  to  bask  in  thy  genial  warmth  ; 
in  harmony  and  love  they  select  their  mates,  and  build  their  little  nests  together ; 
they  toil  and  care  for  their  young,  showing  all  the  maternal  fondness  that  is  possi- 
ble for  a  kind  and  tender  parent  to  exhibit.  Shall  man — intellectual  man — fail 
to  profit  by  their  example  ?  We  trust  not.  Thou  infusest  new  life  and  vigor  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Everything  therein  bids  thee  welcome,  and  puts  on  a 
gladsome  appearance  at  thy  approach  ;  even  the  emerald  turf  is  made  to  smile 
and  greet  thee ;  even  the  aquatic  animals  rejoice  and  sing  thy  praise. 

Spring,  like  youth,  is  a  season  of  anticipation.  It  is  then  that  everything  looks 
charming  and  lovely  ;  it  is  then  we  lay  our  plans  ;  it  is  then  that  we  should  dig, 
plant,  and  delve.  We  anticipate  much,  and  it  is  well  that  we  do,  for  what  is  life 
without  anticipation.  In  truth,  it  is  the  joy  of  life  itself,  although  we  often  anti- 
cipate much  that  is  never  realized.  Who  can  walk  abroad  on  a  lovely  morning, 
in  May,  when  every  tree  and  shrub  is  robed  and  adorned  with  the  wedding  gar- 
ment of  floral  beauty — when  the  sense  is  greeted  at  every  turn  by  vegetable  odor 
of  the  most  enchanting  kind — when  the  grass  itself  is  made  to  smile  with  joy — 
when  the  very  insects  are  humming  their  notes  of  gladness,  and  greeting  spring — 
we  say  who  can,  and  not  feel  his  pulse  beat  with  a  quicker  stroke,  and  his  heart 
leap  with  joy,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  beneficent  Creator  for  all  the  beautiful  and 
lovely  things  that  He  in  his  goodness  bestowed  upon  man,  to  cheer,  to  encourage, 
to  gladden  his  heart,  and  to  bring  forth  grateful  emotions  that  will  lighten  his 
labor  in  his  journey  through  life  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  spring  is  an  emblem  of 
eternal  joy  and  felicity  ?  We  do  not.  We  say,  that  ihe  man  who  can  walk 
abroad  and  behold  all  these  things,  and  not  appreciate  them,  in  some  degree,  is 
unworthy  of  being  called  a  man;  he  has  a  defect  in  his  nature  that  he  ought  to  be 
sorry  for.  How  kind  of  the  Creator  to  bestow  upon  man  so  many  rare  gems  of 
floral  beauty  with  which  he  may  embellish,  adorn,  and  beautify  his  home.  What 
more  lovely,  when  one  is  travelling,  than  to  see  a  cottage  npstled  among  honey- 
suckles and  climbing  roses  ?  How  inviting  to  the  traveller  !  How  it  bespeaks 
intelligence  and  virtue  for  the  inmates  !  How  it  denotes  the  abiding-place  of  in- 
dustry and  contentment  !  Alas  !  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  that  in  some  parts  of  our 
country — even  the  old  parts — those  that  have  been  settled  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  there  is  but  little  of  this  taste  to  be  seen.  One  may  often  travel 
a  whole  day  in  some  of  the  interior  towns,  and  scarcely  meet  with  anything  better 
than  a  common  May  rose.  These  things  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  we  are  sure  they 
wall  not  long  remain  ;  plenty  of  good  examples  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fashion  is  fast  doing  the  work ;  nothing  can  long  withstand  her  sway,  as 
it  is  generally  irresistible.  In  a  few  years,  it  will  be  as  rare  to  sec  a  cottage  without 
honeysuckles  and  climbing  roses  as  it  is  now  rare  to  sec  old-fashioned  short  pants 
'ong  stockings. 


PEARS 


n\'  HON.  M.  p.  WILDER,  llOSTON,  MASS. 

>rR.  Epitor  :  In  fiilfilinent  of  my  promise,  I  ani\ex  ck'scriptions  of  a  few  modern 
pears,  wliich  promise  to  be  worthy  of  extensive  cnltivation.  Although  we  are 
in(lel)te(l  to  Europe  for  many  of  our  l)est  fruits,  and,  by  a  judieiuus  seleetion, 
shall  continue  to  add  other  fine  kinds  to  our  catalogues,  yet  it  is  to  the  production 
of  new  kinds  from  seed  that  I  especially  look  for  those  adapted  to  our  soils  and 
climate.  "Whate^'er  may  have  been  the  disappointment  of  foreign  cultivators  in 
this  branch  of  pomology,  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  success  in 
America.  Excuse  this  digression,  and  upon  which  topic  I  may  address  you  here- 
after. 

Calebasse  Delvigne. — Size,  large,  about  three  and  one-fourth  inches  long 

by  three  inches  broad. 
i'(>r/«, obovate,  obtuse- 
pyriforra,  broad  at 
the  base,  tapering 
gradually  towards  the 
stem.  iStem,  three- 
fourths  to  one  inch  in 
length,  fleshy,  insert- 
ed in  a  slight  cavity. 
Calyx,  rather  small, 
set  in  a  shallow,  ir- 
regular, wide  basin. 
Skin,  green,  a  little 
rougli,  dotted,  and 
flecked  with  russet, 
and  tinged  with  crim- 
son on  the  sunny  side, 
i^/es/i,  yellowish- white, 
buttery,  and  melt- 
ing. Flavor,  sweetish, 
pleasantly  perfumed. 
Season,  October,  but 
may  be  prolonged  for 
some  weeks.  Class, 
"  very  good."  Tree, 
vigorous  and  product- 
ive. Grou-th,  upright. 
Shoots,  erectand  stout. 
Succeeds  well  either 
on  the  pear  or  quince 
stock.  This  variety 
was  imported  from 
France  ten  or  twelve 
years  since,  and  being  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  has  thus 
far  had  no  synonym. 

Shephard's  Seedling. — Size,  large,  or  very  large.     Form,  obtuse-pyriform 
varying  from   that  of  the   Beurre  Diel  to  the  Bartlett.      Calyx,  closed, 


Calebasse  Delvigne. 


coarsely-plaited  basin, 
nearly  even  with  the  base 
of  the  fruit.  Stem,  short, 
sometimes  scarcely  rising 
above  the  apex,  inserted 
in  a  small,  wrinkled  cavity. 
Skrn,  green,  coarsely 
dotted,  and  with  some 
splashes  of  russet,  espe- 
cially at  the  stem  and 
calyx,  dull  yellow  at  ma- 
turity, and  frequently 
marked  with  brownish- 
red  cheek.  i'Ves/i,  yellow- 
ish-white, melting  and 
juicy,  a  little  granular  at 
the  core.  Flavor,  rich, 
with  slight  astringency, 
resembling  that  of  the 
BeurreDiel.  ^Seec/s,  small, 
light     brown.      Quality, 


Shepliard's  Seedling. 


"very  good."  Tree,  hardy, 
vigorous  and  prolific.  Origin, 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  supposed 
to  be  an  accidental  cross  of  the 
Bartlett  and  Beurre  Diel,  both 
of  which  are  growing  in  the 
grounds  where  the  Shephard 
was  raised. 

Emile  d'Heyst.  —  Size, 
above  medium,  sometimes  large. 
Form,  obtuse-pyriforra,  outline 
irregular,  surface  a  little  uneven 
and  kno1)by.  Calyx,  closed,  set 
in  a  ribbed  cavity.  Ste7n,  rather 
stout  and  short,  planted  with 
little  or  no  depression.  Color, 
dull  green,  becoming  yellowish 
at  maturity,  covered  with  dots 
and  traces  of  russet,  and  occa- 
sionally reddened  on  the  side 
next  the  sun.  Flesh,  yellowish- 
white,  melting  and  juicy.  Fl 
vor,  rich,  saccharine,  not 


with  a  very  acrrccablc,  piquant,  vinous  flavor,  rcsemblin;^'  tlie  IJourrc  d'Arcniljer}:. 
Scfi/s,  small,  Ions,  narrow,  sharpIy-iiointL'd.  Season,  Octol^er  to  Novoniljcr. 
Class,  "  best.''  7V<r,  hardy,  tolerably  vij,^orous,  a  little  thorny,  and  manifestly  a 
sccdlinp:  from  the  Calebasse  class.  This  variety  was  produced  from  seed  by  Major 
Esperen,  of  Malines,  fruited  first  in  1847,  and  was  dedicated  to  "  Emile,"  the  son 
of  our  worthy  j^)omolojrist,  Mr.  IJercknians,  of  New  Jersey.  Its  bearing  qualities 
arc  not  ascertained,  but  it  promises  to  be  sulliciently  productive,  and  will,  without 
doubt,  take  a  high  rank  among  our  best  late  pears. 

Beurre  Kennes. — Size,  me- 
dium. Font/,  ]»yriforni,  inclin- 
ing  to  turbiiate;  some  speci- 
mens much  flattened  at  the 
poles.  Cuhjx,  sunk  in  a  mode- 
rately deep  cavity.  Stem,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  planted  on 
the  apex,  sometimes  in  a  fleshy 
ring  or  protuberance.  Color, 
brownish-green,  clouded  with  a 
gauze-like  covering  of  russet, 
stippled  with  red  and  gray 
dots;  at  maturity,  yellowish, 
sufl'used  with  a  rai.xture  of  brown 
and  crimson  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh,  yellowish-white,  melting 
and  juicy.  Flavor,  sweet,  rich, 
agreeably  perfumed.  Season, 
October  1st  to  15th.  Qualify, 
"very  good;"  may  prove 
"  best."  Tree,  not  yet  proved 
on  the  pearstock,  but  sulliciently 
vigorous  on  the  quince.  A  new 
Belgian  variety,  described  in 
the  Annales  de  Pomolof/ie.  The 
fruit  is  borne  in  clusters,  and 
adheres  strongly  to  the  branches 
during  the  autumnal  gales. 

Buerre  Kennes.  ^^t^  j^  continued.) 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.  5.  — SWEET  CORN. 


BY  WM.  CnORLTON. 

To  write  anything  on  the  cultivation  of  Indian  Corn  would  appear,  on  first 
consideration,  like  a  waste  of  words.  Uowever,  as  we  so  often  sec  only  an  indif- 
ferent quality,  and  so  seldom  meet  with  a  good  or  regular  successive  supply,  a 
little  talk  respecting  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Here  we  have  a  true  Native  American,  which  is  known  amongst  botanists  by 
the  cognomen,  Zea  Mays,  and  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  family  of  Cereals. 

Corn,  in  general,  will  always  give  a  good  percentage  of  interest  when  well  cul- 

ated,  and  Sweet  Corn,  in  particular,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  wholesome,  unle 
a  supply  in  the  soil  of  the  required  ingredients  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect 


structure.  With  this,  a  good  cook,  and  well-worked  base,  we  may  throw  to  the 
winds  the  physician's  advice  with  regard  to  the  avoiding  the  use  of  Green  Corn 
during  cholera  times. 

Like  all  other  vegetables,  this  is  the  better  with  good  drainage  and  deep  tillage. 
A  well-broken,  strong,  but  friable,  fresh  loam,  in  which  is  a  due  deposit  of  vege- 
table matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  is  the  best.  Where  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  any,  or  all  of  these,  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  addition  of 
vegetable  matter,  bone  dust,  or  guano,  separately  or  collectively,  will  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  productiveness  and  better  quality  of  the  grain.  Every  housewife 
knows  the  difference  in  the  cooking  of  ill  or  well-fed  beef,  and  how  far  the  want 
of  proper  food  makes  the  flesh  tough  and  fibrous.  The  same  applies  to  the  escu- 
lent which  we  are  discussing  ;  for,  according  to  the  supply  of  constituent  elements 
during  growth,  so  will  the  seeds  shrink  in  boiling  for  the  want  of  substance,  or 
swell  up  to  distension  by  a  redundancy. 

If  the  seeds  of  Corn  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  before  some  solar  heat  has 
been  diffused  into  it,  they  are  subject  to  rot ;  consequently,  it  is  best  to  wait  until 
the  opportune  time.  In  this  latitude — 40° — this  generally  happens  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Further  south,  it  will  be  earlier,  and  north,  somewhat  later, 
according  to  distance  or  sheltered  locality.  We  may,  however,  gain  something 
like  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  by  planting  a  portion  for  the  first  crop  in  shallow 
boxes  under  glass.  In  my  present  position,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  uninter- 
rupted supply,  commencing  as  early  as  possible,  and  continuing  on  until  frost. 
Being  so,  it  may  be  well  to  record  my  own  practice.  At  the  beginning  of  March, 
a  number  of  rough  boxes  (three  inches  deep)  are  part  filled  with  good  earth ;  the 
seeds  are  laid  on  this  four  inches  apart,  and  covered  one  inch.  These  boxes  are 
placed  in  a  glass  house  where  a  night  temperature  of  some  50°  is  maintained,  or, 
in  lieu  of  such  convenience,  then,  in  a  cold  frame,  the  glasses  of  which  are  kept 
closed  at  all  times  until  the  sprouts  appear  above  ground  ;  they  are  also  covered  with 
mats,  at  night,  to  make  secure  against  frost.  Air  is  afterwards  given  during  the 
middle  part  of  all  warm  days,  and,  when  there  is  no  further  fear  of  frost  occurring, 
the  earth  in  the  boxes  is  cut  into  square  patches,  each  containing  four  young  plants. 
These  are  planted  out  four  feet  apart,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  For  the  next  suc- 
cession, the  seeds  are  planted  on  the  ground  level,  at  the  same  distance,  after 
making  an  even  surface  to  lay  them  on,  and  afterwards  covered  two  inches.  This 
process  forms  so  many  small  mounds,  and  somewhat  prevents  the  tendency  to 
decay,  as  the  immediate  soil  is  thereby  rendered  drier  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Throughout  the  summer,  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  other  plantings  are  put  in,  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  two  inches  deep,  below  the  surface,  and  the 
soil  filled  in  level.  By  this  method,  a  supply  of  well-filled  young  Corn  is  obtained 
for  gathering  every  day,  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July,  according  to  the 
earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season,  until  frost  occurs  in  the  fall,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  as,  when  such  is  apprehended,  a  quantity  is  gathered,  and  laid  in  a 
dry  room,  the  husks  being  left  on. 

Sweet  Corn  may  also  be  preserved  for  winter  use.  For  this  purpose,  when  the 
seeds  are  a  trifle  part  in  the  milky  state,  but  not  quite  ripe,  strip  off  the  heads  with 
the  husks  on,  loosen  the  latter  so  as  to  admit  the  air  freely  to  the  seeds,  and  hang 
them  over  a  line,  in  a  dry  room,  until  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated.  The  apart- 
ment must  be  very  dry,  however,  or  they  will  become  mouldy  and  worthless.  After- 
wards the  husks  may  be  removed,  and  the  cobs  laid  by  until  wanted. 

There  are  several  varieties  known  as  Sweet  Corn,  each  possessing  more  or  less 
of  good  or  indifferent  quality.     The  best  which  I  hare  so  far  been  able  to  obtain 
nder  the  name  of 
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Tireh'e  Rowed.  This  is  rather  short  and  small  in  the  cob,  avcrajrinp  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  rows,  with  deep  and  not  large  seeds,  Tery  sweet,  fleshy,  of  a  light 
yellow  color  when  cooked,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Slotreirs  Evergreen  is  a  good  and  prolific  kind,  averaging  twelve  to  sixteen 
rows,  but  not  equal  to  the  above. 

Large  Connecticut  has  eight  rows,  with  very  large  seeds.  Flavor  only  second 
quality. 

Eitrhj  Tttscarora.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  sorts.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  other  good  property  to  recommend  it. 

Early  Gulden  Canada,  and  Smithes  Early  White.  These  are  very  early  kinds, 
but  small,  and  not  good  flavored. 

When  the  intention  is  the  saving  of  seed,  the  best  plants  of  a  pure  breed  ought 
only  to  be  chosen,  and  no  other  variety  should  be  allowed  to  blossom  in  the  same 
garden,  unless  very  far  remote  ;  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  class  of  plants 
which  will  more  readily  fertilize  with  each  other.  The  abundant  anthers,  or  male 
organs  (Tassel),  are  profuse  of  pollen,  which  is  distributed  to  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  slightest  breeze ;  and  the  stigmas,  or  female  parts  (Silk),  present 
a  great  surface  to  be  acted  upon,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  probable  deterio- 
ration, if  an  inferior  root  be  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  In 
connection  with  this,  some  persons  remove  the  small  and  bottom  side  suckers, 
which  only  bear  the  tassel  on  the  tops,  thinking  thereby  that  the  plant  is  strength- 
ened. I  have,  by  way  of  experiment,  at  dilTcrent  times,  tried  both  the  leaving  on 
and  removal  of  these  suckers,  and  always  find  that  the  seeds  arc  more  equally 
filled,  and  the  heads  better  formed,  when  they  have  been  left  to  blossom.  This, 
in  theory,  would  appear  reasonable,  on  account  of  the  extra  amount  of  pollen 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  silk ;  and,  practically,  it  is  the  case. 

As  the  tops  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  it  has  been  advised  to  cut  them  above 
the  ears  after  flowering.  I  have  always  observed,  that  when  this  has  been  done 
before  being  fit  for  use,  the  sweetness  is  reduced.  It  may,  however,  be  practised 
with  economy  after  this  period. 

To  cook  Sioeet  Corn,  trim  off  the  husks,  and  immerse  in  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt.  Boil  gently  half  an  hour  ;  then  take  out  the  cobs,  rub  over  some  but- 
ter, pepper,  and  salt,  and  brown  before  a  quick  fire.  Another  plan,  and  one  which 
most  persons  prefer,  is  to  boil  as  above  ;  afterwards,  cut  off  the  Corn  neatly, 
return  to  a  pan  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  cover,  throw  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar  and  salt,  to  flavor,  simmer  slowly  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  serve  up  hot. 


THE    MAGNOLIA. 

BY  J.  P.  KIRTLAND,  M.  D.,  PROF.  OF  CLEVELAND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  OHIO. 

The  hardy  species  of  Magnolia  are  among  the  handsomest  ornaments  which 
can  be  introduced  into  our  lawns.  Their  inf^requency  in  such  localities,  and  the 
sickly  aspect  they  too  often  present  when  under  the  hand  of  cultivation,  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  their  propagation  and  management  are  attended  with  great 
difficulty. 

This  difficulty  is,  however,  rather  apparent  than  real,  or,  at  least,  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  merely  to  induce  the  cultivator  to  place  a  correct  estimate  on  the  value 
of  articles  which  have  required  extra  care.  As  much  intrinsic  beauty  is  perhaps 
possessed  by  the  Bouncing  Bet  {Sajionaria)  and  the  Calystegia  pubescens,  as  by 
the  Alstromerias ;  yet  the  two  former,  infesting  our  grounds  as  noxious  weed 


are  considered  as  troublesome  intruders,  while  the  latter,  requiring  the  skill  of 
an  experienced  gardener,  are  valued  accordingly.  "Vegetation  springing  up 
spontaneously,  flourishing  by  our  neglect,  will  always  be  viewed  as  common,  and 
unworthy  of  admiration. 

The  locality  in  which  our  experience  with  the  Magnolia  has  been  gained,  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  North,  and  the  influences  of  Lake  Erie,  between  the  41°  and 
42°  of  north  latitude.  Our  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  following 
species  and  varieties,  "to  wit:"  acuminata,  glauca,  tripetela,  purpurea,  Soulan- 
geana,  Thompsonii,  and  conspicua.  All  of  these  endure  our  climate  as  well  as  the 
oak,  and  several  of  them,  under  my  mode  of  propagating  them,  are  attaining  the 
size  and  form  of  trees,  though  the  natural  tendency  of  the  climate  is  to  dwarf  them. 
Even  the  Soulangeana,  which,  Mr.  Meehan  says,  can  be  hardly  ranked  as  a  tree, 
has  reached  the  height  of  fourteen  feet  (inclusive  of  four  feet  of  the  stock)  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years.  To  the  foregoing  list,  we  might  probably  have  added 
the  macrophylla,  auriculata,  and  cordata,  had  we  been  able  to  obtain  them,  and 
submit  them  to  a  course  of  trial. 

The  secret  of  our  success  consists  mainly  in  propagating  them  on  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  stock,  which  will  supply  them  with  a  greater  amount  of  nutrition  than 
most  of  the  above  species  can  derive  from  their  native  roots.  In  this  vicinity, 
the  acuminata  is  indigenous,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  vigorous  habits  and 
tenacity  of  life.  It  furnishes  all  the  essential  requisites  for  a  stock  on  which  to 
propagate  the  other  kinds.  This  stock  imparts  both  vigor  and  hardiness  to  the 
grafts,  to  an  extent  which,  in  some  instances,  converts  them  from  a  sickly  and 
dwarf  shrub  to  a  middle-sized,  vigorous,  and  durable  tree.  This  has  been  illus- 
trated very  satisfactorily  in  my  grounds,  by  the  M.  glauca.  In  near  contiguity 
stand  two  of  this  species;  one,  on  its  own  roots — the  other,  on  the  acuminate 
stock.  The  first  was  produced  from  seeds  sown  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1842  ; 
the  latter  was  cut  from  the  first,  and  engrafted  upon  a  stock  of  the  acuminata,  in 
the  spring  of  1846  or  184T.  A  careful  measurement  at  this  date  (January  1,  1857), 
shows  the  height  of  the  seedling  to  be  six  feet  and  six  inches,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  body  six  and  one-half  inches,  while  its  engrafted  progeny  is  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  the  circumference  of  its  body  is  nineteen  inches.  The  former  seemed 
to  attain  its  full  development  several  years  since,  and,  of  late,  expends  its  powers 
in  sending  off  lateral  branches  and  suckers.  At  best,  it  is  only  a  weak,  ill-shapen, 
and  diminutive  shrub  ;  its  foliage,  during  summer,  small  and  shallow,  and  its 
blossoms  sparse  and  imperfect.  The  latter  is  still  a  thrifty  tree,  annually  extend- 
ing a  round  and  well-formed  top,  with  its  foliage  large  and  rich-colored,  and  its 
succession  of  flowers  for  several  weeks  numbering  by  hundreds  every  season. 

The  PURPUREA  and  Thompsonii  are  as  much  improved  by  the  aid  of  the  acumi- 
nata stock. 

The  tripetela  grows  thriftily,  for  a  few  years,  on  its  own  roots,  and  then  inclines 
to  die  down  to  the  ground.  We  have  recently  engrafted  it  upon  the  acuminata, 
where  it  seems  to  flourish  and  give  promise  of  durability. 

Our  plants  of  the  conspicua  and  Soulangeana,  on  their  own  roots,  died  some 
years  since,  but  not  until  we  had  secured  both  kinds  by  engrafting.  Their  prema- 
ture deaths  preclude  our  making  a  comparison  between  them  and  their  engrafted 
progeny. 

Of  the  latter,  we  have  some  fine  specimens.  One  of  our  conspicua  presents  a 
very  uniform,  round  head,  fourteen  feet  high.  Its  body  girths,  twenty-one  inches. 
The  graft  was  inserted  in  the  year  1846.  All  of  my  trees  of  the  conspicua  and 
"angeana,  promise  an  abundant  bloom  the  ensuing  spring,  as  every  limb  and 
are  terminated  with  blossom  buds.     They  never  suffer  injury  from  the 


of  our  winters;  even  the  last  winter  did  not  affect  them,  and  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  they  are  cut  off  by  late  vernal  frosts.  Two  years  since,  a  snow  storm  occurred 
after  thev  had  fully  expanded,  and  of  course  impaired  their  beauty.  Such  an 
event  is  rare.  The  blasting  impression  of  a  cold  and  dry  northeasterly  wind,  is 
more  to  be  dreaded. 

As  their  ])loom  ajipcars  before  their  leaves,  and  at  a  period  when  nature  gene- 
rally presents  a  wintry  aspect,  it  is  important  to  group  them  with  evergreens. 

At  the  time  when  their  blossoms  are  fully  opened,  the  heads  of  the  trees  appear, 
at  a  distance,  as  though  they  were  invested  in  a  mantle  of  pure  white,  and  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public  universally. 

The  inscription — "Alas!  poor  Yorick !" — could  not  have  been  reiterated  oftener, 
and  with  more  varied  accents,  by  wayfarers,  in  passing  his  grave,  than  we  hear 
the  notes  of  admiration  uttered  daily  during  the  flowering  season  of  the  Magno- 
lias. "  How  beautiful !  how  charming  !  what  can  those  be  ?"  are  the  varied  ex- 
clamations of  the  travelling  portions  of  the  community. 

In  our  next  article,  we  shall  treat  on  the  modes  of  propagating  and  engrafting 

the  acuminata. 

< «  •  » » 

BICTON    PINE    STRAWBERRY.* 

This  very  showy  berry  is  a  desirable  acquisition  where  a  variety  are  culti- 
vated ;  either  by  itself,  or  interspersed  with  the  scarlets,  it  is  highly  ornamental, 
and  deserves,  also,  for  its  other  merits  and  size,  to  be  in  every  collection.  It  is  a 
foreign  variety,  received  at  first  as  not  hardy,  but  time  has  shown  that,  with  mode- 
rate protection,  it  maybe  wintered  anywhere,  and  bear  a  fair  crop  of  large,  handsome 
berries,  having  an  agreeable,  musky  aroma. 

Large,  roundish,  pale  flesh  color,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  sunny  side  ;  fra- 
grant, and  tolerably  high  flavored.  A  moderate  bearer.  It  is  the  largest  and 
finest  white  Strawberry  yet  known.     Flowers,  hermaphrodite. 


EVERGREENS. 

BY  JOHN  SAUL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  lovers  of  fine  Evergreens  will  long  remember  the  severe  tests  their  favorites 
were  put  through  the  past  winter  (1855-6),  which,  for  severity,  was  without  a 
parallel.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  plant  or  tree — whichever  it  may  be — 
that  passed  safely  through  such  a  degree  of  cold,  in  any  given  latitude,  may  there 
be  considered  hardy  ;  but  I  would  not  say  that  every  plant  destroyed  was  tender 
where  that  destruction  took  place.  Many  rare  evergreens,  when  first  introduced, 
are  grown  rapidly  and  tenderly,  in  pits  or  greenhouses,  and,  when  planted  out 
permanently,  the  ground  is  well  prepared  as  regards  trenching,  adding  good  com- 
posts, &c.  As  a  consequence,  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  and,  late  in  the  season, 
the  wood  is  soft,  watery,  and  immature  ;  and,  when  winter's  icy  hand  is  upon  them, 
can  we  wonder  if  they  wither  within  his  grasp  and  die  ?  Yes,  thousands  of  com- 
paratively hardy  plants  are  lost  annually  in  this  way,  and,  had  we  not  known  better, 
they  would  be  pronounced  tender.  If  people  will  grow  those  things  vigorously 
and  rapidly,  they  must  protect  them  until  they  are  of  good  size,  and  well  estab- 
lished. Still,  it  is  well,  occasionally,  to  have  such  a  winter  as  the  last,  as  it  tests 
what  aspires  to  be  hardy. 

Gryptomeria  japonica. — Well  may  this  be  called  the  prince  of  Evergreens,  such 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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is  its  beauty  and  extreme  gracefulness.  It  has  no  superior,  and  I  question  much 
if  it  has  au  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  hardy  Everp^reens  1  Don't  be  startled, 
reader.  I  except  none  1  No,  not  even  the  beautiful  Hemlock,  the  handsome 
Norway  Spruce,  or  the  graceful  Deodara !  Where  is  the  person  who  ever  read 
Mr.  Fortune's  description  of  this  beautiful  tree  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
and  did  not  wish  for  the  time  when  we  should  have  such  specimens  among  us  ? 
yes,  when  it  should  be  scattered  broadly  and  widely  over  the  country  as  our  com- 
monest Evergreen,  the  Hemlock  or  Norway  Spruce  ;  and  I  risk  nothing  in  saying 
that,  before  many  years,  it  will  be  planted  more  extensively  than  any  other.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  rather  tender,  for  the  reason  that  many  young  plants  are  annually 
destroyed  ;  plants  that  have  grown  vigorously  and  very  late,  with  watery  shoots, 
are  and  will  be  killed.  I  have  lost  some  of  this  description,  the  past  winter,  my- 
self. I  have  seen  such  plants  injured  by  the  early  frosts  of  October.  In  this 
city,  are  some  three  or  four  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  have  been  planted 
about  five  years ;  they  are  now  of  considerable  height.  The  past  severe  winter, 
they  received  not  the  slightest  protection,  though  in  very  exposed  situations,  and 
where  the  thermometer  must  have,  been  from  ten  to  twelve  degrees  below  zero  ; 
yet,  not  a  branch  nor  a  leaf  was  injured  by  cold,  and,  when  the  winter  was  over, 
no  Evergreen  looked  better,  not  excepting  the  Hemlock  or  the  Norway.  How 
comes  it  that  these  plants  have  done  so  well  ?  Why,  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  wood  is  well-matured  every  autumn — that  great  requisite  in  fruit-trees,  and 
quite  as  much  in  Evergreens.  The  part  of  China  from  whence  this  comes,  has  a 
climate  as  severe  in  winter  as  our  Northern  States ;  indeed,  it  is  well-known  that 
the  climate  of  China  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  United  States  than  any 
other,  and  plants  from  that  country  do  much  better  here  than  in  Europe  (such  as 
Salisburia,  Wigelia,  Forsythia,  Wistaria,  Magnolia,  and  many  others),  and  why 
not  our  beautiful  Cryptomeria  ? 

Araucaria  imhricata. — Many  good  specimens  of  this  exquisite  Evergreen  stood 
about  this  city  for  the  past  five  years,  but  the  cold  of  last  winter  levelled  all  to 
the  snow-line  save  one,  and  that  was  the  largest  and  strongest  plant  of  all ;  the 
foliage  and  some  of  the  branches  were  injured,  but  it  pushed  out  nicely  all  over 
the  plant.  Now,  how  comes  it  that  this  plant  survived,  when  all  others  were  de- 
stroyed ?  It  was  not  situation,  for  it  stands  in  one  of  the  coldest  points  about 
the  city.  It  was  its  age  and  strength  which  enabled  it  to  weather  so  many  degrees 
of  frost,  for  it  received  no  protection  like  the  cryptomeria.  When  the  plant  attains 
age,  has  firm,  well-matured  wood,  and  short-jointed,  well-ripened  shoots,  it  will 
endure  many  degrees  more  cold. 

Cedrus  deodara. — The  graceful  and  beautiful  Himalayan  Cedar  suffered  con- 
siderably. Many  large  and  magnificent  plants  were  killed  to  the  snow-line,  whilst 
many  others  passed  safely  through  this  intense  cold ;  the  cause  of  this  difference 
was  the  same  as  in  the  other  Evergreens.  When  the  ground  had  been  highly 
prepared,  and  the  plants  were  growing  vigorously,  they,  suffered  most ;  on 
the  other  hand,  plants  of  more  moderate  growth,  with  well-matured  shoots,  es- 
caped unhurt.  It  may  be  considered  hardy  in  this  latitude,  save  in  such  winters 
as  1855-6,  when  the  loss  of  some  rapid  growing  young  plants  may  be  expected ; 
but  surely,  because  a  few  plants  are  occasionally  lost,  people  will  not  give  up 
growing  this  exquisite  Evergreen  ? 

Cedrus  Lihani,  Cedar  of  Lebanon. — Gen-erally,  this  has  stood  well  with  us, 
though  there  are  instances  of  one  or  two  good,  vigorous  young  specimens  being 
destroyed ;  the  cause  the  same  as  the  Evergreens  already  noticed.  Established 
specimens,  with  well  matured  wood,  stood  well.  It  may  be  considered  as  hardy 
in  this  latitude. 


EVERGREENS. 

Ctfpressus  macrocarpa,  or  Lambertiana. — What  a  pity  this  magnificent  Cali- 

forniii  Kvori;Tccn  is  not  hardy  !  A  i)lant  stood  out  licre  some  three  or  four  winters, 
ntul,  thoui^h  well  covered  up,  was  more  or  less  injured  each  winter  nntil  the  past, 
when  it  was  totally  destroyed.  It  is  a  very  rapid  jrrower,  throwint;  i)ut  horizontal 
branches  similar  to  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  is  of  a  deep,  rich  green.  JManters 
in  the  South,  should  not  overlook  this  beautiful  Evergreen. 

Taxodiiirn  sempcrvircns,  Redwood  of  California. — This  is  an  enormous  tree  in 
California,  and  a  very  beautiful  one.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  Many  good 
s])ecimens  of  it  stood  out  here  for  some  four  or  five  winters,  during  which  it  was 
slightly  injured,  until  the  last,  when  they  were  totally  destroyed,  save  one.  This 
was  the  largest,  and  had  its  top  and  all  the  side  branches  destroyed,  but  has  since 
grown  out  finely.  It  received  no  protection.  This  is  another  illustration  of  what 
plants  will  stand  when  they  attain  age.  Persons  should  well  protect  all  these 
valuable  Evergreens  until  they  attain  a  considerable  size;  after  which  the  majority 
will  grow  well. 

Abies  Smithiana,  or  Morinda,  Weeping  Himalayan  Spruce. — This  very  beauti- 
ful Spruce  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  every  situation  in  which  I  have  seen  it  tried, 
without  the  slightest  protection  ;  not  even  were  the  leaves  browned,  but  it  retained 
its  deep  green  hue  through  and  after  the  coldest  weather.  Planters  should  not 
lose  sight  of  this  exquisite  Evergreen.  It  is  a  deeper  green  than  the  Norway, 
the  branches  droop  most  gracefully,  and  is  a  rapid  grower. 

Abies  ATenziesn,  Menzies'  Spruce. — This  very  distinct  species  has  proved  per- 
fectly hardy  in  this  region  as  well  as  farther  north  ;  this,  however,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  high  latitude  whence  it  comes  on  our  northwestern  coast.  Though 
not  as  graceful  as  some  other  species,  it  is  very  distinct  and  striking.  The  foliage 
has  a  pretty  glaucus  hue,  and  all  lovers  of  Conifers  should  plant  it. 

Abies  Douglasii,  Douglas'  Spruce. — This  noble  tree  is  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  western  coast;  whilst  it  is  found  low  down,  mixed,  in 
forests,  among  Taxodium  sempervirens,  it  is  also  found  at  considerable  altitudes. 
Its  range  of  latitude  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  also  considerable.  It  is  described 
by  all  travellers  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  nature,  feathered  with  branches 
from  base  to  summit ;  its  branches  are  gracefully  pendent,  which  impart  to  it  a 
light  and  elegant  appearance.  Though  not  cultivated  many  years,  many  fine 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  it  having  proved  a  very 
rapid  grower.  In  this  latitude,  it  has  proved  hardy,  having  passed  uninjured 
through  the  past  severe  winter  without  the  slightest  protection.  This  beautiful 
tree  deserves  the  attention  of  planters,  for  not  only  is  it  hardy,  but  a  rapid  grower, 
and  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  the  Abies  or  Spruces. 

Picea  cephalonica,  Cephalonian  Silver  Fir. — Where  the  Araucaria  imbricata  is 
tender,  this  will  be  found  the  best  substitute  for  it,  partaking  somewhat  of  its 
character.  It  has  now  been  proved  one  of  our  hardiest  Piceas ;  it  is,  however,  a 
slow  grower,  which  to  some  may  appear  to  detract  from  its  other  good  qualities. 
The  cultivator  of  good  Evergreens  cannot,  however,  pass  it  by,  as  its  unique  and 
beautiful  appearance  is  desirable  in  the  smallest  collection. 

Pinus  excelsa,  Bhotan  Pine. — Botanically  speaking,  this  Pine  is  closely  allied 
to  the  White  Pine  of  the  States  {Pinus  Strobvs)  ;  it  is,  however,  much  the  most 
beautiful  tree,  has  longer  and  more  graceful  foliage,  and  more  glaucus.  It  is  also 
a  rapid  grower,  and  perfectly  hardy.  This  magnificent  tree  I  consider  the  best  of 
the  really  hardy  Pines. 

Taxus  baccata  hibernica,  Irish  Yew. — The  late  Mr.  Loudon  said  this  was  the 
1)est  hardy  cemetery  tree  for  England,  and  it  is  quite  as  invaluable  here.     Th 
beauty  of  the  Oriental  Cypress  {Cupressus  sempervirens),  as  well  as  its  adapt 


bility  to  cemeteries,  is  well  known,  but  in  no  region  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  thermometer  will  sink  20°  below  freezing  point,  can  this  tree  be  grown  ;  hence 
we  must  find  a  hardier  substitute,  and  this  we  possess  in  the  Irish  Yew.  During 
this  severe  winter,  all  established  plants  stood  well,  losing  only  a  portion  of  the 
foliage  and  outer  branches,  but  speedily  shooting  out  again.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  erect  growing  trees,  of  a  deep,  sombre  green,  and  in  keeping  with  all  sculp- 
tural and  architectural  objects. 

Taxus  haccata,  English  Yew. — Why  is  not  this  valuable  Evergreen  more  gene- 
rally grown  ?  About  this  city,  it  grows  as  rapidly  and  beautifully  as  in  England, 
withstands  our  severest  cold  without  the  slightest  protection,  and  is  in  every  way 
desirable  and  beautiful.  I  would  therefore  urge  strongly  its  more  frequent 
planting. 

Magnolia  grandifora. — Of  all  the  broad-leaved  Evergreens,  this  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest,  being  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  fine  English  Laurels,  Por- 
tugal Laurels,  &c.,  in  foliage  ;  forms  a  nobler  and  more  stately  tree  ;  and  to  these 
fine  qualities  add  its  superlatively  beautiful  flowers.  All  large,  well-established 
plants  passed  safely  over  our  severe  winter,  and  many  bloomed  finely  the  past 
summer  ;  in  most  instances,  however,  they  lost  their  foliage,  and  where  plants 
were  young,  and  grown  vigorously,  they  were  considerably  injured.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  established  plants,  with  well-matured  wood,  will 
sustain  10°  below  zero  without  injury. 

English  and  Portugal  Laurels. — Our  ordinary  winters,  both  these  beautiful 

Evergreens  will  stand  with  impunity,  but  such  a  winter  as  the  past  (1855-6),  they 

are  levelled  to  the  snow-line,  which,  from  their  beauty,  is  much  to  be  regretted ; 

they  should,  however,  be  cultivated  extensively  South,  which  their  beauty  richly 

merits Nov.  1856. 

<  •  •  >  » 

SEASONABLE    HINTS. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J,  DOWNING. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  the  earliest  vegetables,  or  get  the  best  growth  possible  in 
any  annual  plant,  be  sure  to  use  well  rotted  manure.  The  chemists  may  say  what 
they  please  about  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  the  gases,  and  what  they  say  about  the 
actual  waste  in  letting  manure  rot  before  using  it,  is  true  enough,  doubtless ;  but, 
setting  that  aside,  practice  has  told  me,  time  and  again,  that  I  can  get  a  crop  of 
peas  four  or  five  days  earlier  than  my  neighbors,  in  the  same  soil,  by  using  manure 
a  year  old,  and  quite  fine,  when  they  use  it  almost  as  fresh  as  when  it  first  comes 
from  the  stable.  The  fact  is,  fresh  manure  is  like  corned  beef  and  cabbage — very 
hearty  food,  but  requiring  a  strong  stomach.  Annuals  of  moderate  growth,  like 
something  easier  of  digestion.  As  all  old  gardeners  know  this  by  constant  trial, 
you  can  no  more  beat  the  value  of  rotted  manure  out  of  their  heads  than  you  can 
make  an  elder  bush  bear  white  berries  by  scolding  it. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  what  a  passion  some  men  have  for  what  they  call  pruning 
trees,  and  what  I  call  murdering  them  by  inches.  Only  put  a  knife  or  saw  into 
their  hands,  and  a  tree  before  them,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  only  because  they 
were  not  born  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  that  their  neighbors  have  any  heads  left  on 
their  shoulders.  Gardeners  from  the  "  auld  countrie" — especially  all  such  as  have 
served  their  time  behind  a  wheel-barrow,  are  mighty  fond  of  this  sort  of  thing. 
One  of  these  "  gintlemen"  was  lopping  off  and  utterly  despoiling  the  natural  ways 
of  a  fine  linden-tree  lately.  When  he  was  cross-questioned  a  little  as  to  what  he 
about,  ruining  the  tree  in  that  manner,  he  replied  :  "  Bless  yer  sowl !  I'm  only 
n'  the  hair  iutil  it!"     But,  in  fact,  many  a  better  gardener  than  this  I 


— many  a  man  who  has  done  as  jyood  things  in  the  pardcninpj  way  in  Great 
l)ritaiii  us  can  be  done  anywlicre  in  the  world — is  placed  in  the  same  awkward  fix 
wlun  he  comes  into  a  country  with  a  dry,  hot  climate  like  the  United  States.  All 
his  lifc-lonp;  has  he  been  busy  learuinpc  liow  to  "  let  the  air  in"  to  the  top,  and 
keep  the  wet  away  from  the  roots,  till  it  is  a  second  nature  to  him,  and  he  finds  it 
almost  as  im])ossible  to  adopt  just  the  contrary  practice  when  he  gets  to  America 
as  it  is  for  a  Polar  bear  to  lay  aside  his  long,  white,  furry  coat,  and  walk  about  like 
a  tropical  gentleman  in  his  natural  nankeen  pantaloons  and  waistcoat.  He  cuts 
away  at  his  trees  to  let  in  the  sun,  and  raises  up  his  flower-beds  to  drain  oft"  the 
wet,  when  it  is  just  the  very  sun  and  drought  that  we  have  too  much  of.  No  man 
can  be  a  good  gardener  who  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  in  a  country  where 
nature  evidently  meant  leaves  for  um!)rellas,  take  care  how  you  snap  your  fingers 
at  her,  by  pruning  without  mercy,  and  '' liltin''  the  hair  i)i!^' 

If  you  find  some  of  your  transplanted  trees  flagging,  and  looking  as  if  they 
were  going  to  say  good-by  to  you,  don't  imagine  you  can  save  them  by  ]ionring 
manure  water  about  their  roots.  You  might  as  well  give  a  man  nearly  dead  with 
dcljility  and  starvation,  as  much  plum-pudding  as  he  could  make  a  hearty  meal  of. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is,  first  to  reduce  the  top  a  little  more  (or  a  good  deal 
more  if  needful),  for  the  difficulty  most  probably  is,  that  we  have  more  top  to 
exhaust  than  root  to  supply.  Then  loosen  the  soil,  and  water  it  if  dry,  and  lastly, 
mulch  the  ground  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  This  you  may  do  by  covering  it 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  straw,  litter,  tan-bark,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to 
keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  so  as  to  coax  them  into  new  growth.  Watering  a 
transplanted  tree  every  day,  and  letting  the  surface  dry  hard  with  the  sun  and 
wind,  is  too  much  like  basting  a  joint  of  meat  before  the  kitchen  fire,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  decent  treatment  for  anything  living.  If  your  tree  is  something  rare  and 
curious,  that  you  are  afraid  will  die,  and  would  not  lose  for  the  world,  and  yet 
that  won't  start  out,  in  spite  of  all  your  wishes,  syringe  the  bark  once  every  night 
after  sunset.     This  will  freshen  it,  and  make  the  dormant  buds  shoot  out. 

If  you  find  any  of  your  fruit-trees  barren,  from  too  great  running  to  wo«d, 
about  the  first  of  June  is  the  time  to  shorten  back  the  long  shoots,  and  clip  or 
pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  side  shoots,  so  as  to  force  the  tree  to  expend  its  substance 
in  making  fruit  buds,  instead  of  wasting  every  bit  of  sap  in  overgrowth. 

Make  war  upon  insects  all  this  month,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  oliief  duty  of  man  to  destroy  them  (there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being 
the  chief  duty  of  the  gardener).  Tobacco  water  is  your  main  weapon,  and  with 
a  syringe  or  a  hand-engine,  you  can,  if  you  take  them  in  time,  carry  such 
slaughter  into  the  enemy's  camp  as  would  alarm  the  peace  society,  if  there  is  one 
among  these  creeping  things.  Slugs  on  rose  bushes,  or  the  green  fly  on  plants, 
will  make  their  appearance  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  as  the  weather 
gets  hot,  and  the  nights  summery.  The  time  to  open  your  light  artillery  upon 
the  "inemy,"  is  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  just  after  sun-down — the  latter  the 
better  time,  by  all  odds.  Find  out  whetlier  they  "  roost"  on  the  under  or  upper 
side  of  the  leaves,  or  nibble  away  at  the  tender  points  of  the  shoots,  and  shower 
them  to  the  tune  of  "  Old  Yirginny" — i.  e.,  strong  tobacco  water.  If  your  plant 
is  of  a  delicate  substance,  mind,  however,  that  you  don't  give  it  a  fainting  fit  as 
well  as  the  vermin.  Always  make  the  tobacco  water  by  mixing  some  rain  water 
with  it,  for  such  plants,  and,  if  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter,  dilute 
and  use  some  on  a  single  plant  before  you  undertake  your  whole  border.  After 
half  a  day,  you  can  tell  how  it  works,  and  act  accordingly.  What  you  want  is, 
just  strength  enough  to  kill  the  insect,  and  not  enough  to  injure  the  young  leaves. 

An  Old  Digger 


GROUNDS  FOR  FARM  HOUSES. 

BY  L.  DURAND,  DERBY,  CONNECTICUT. 

The  grounds  which  are  about  a  farmer's  dwelling  are  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance, and  they  should  be  studied  and  looked  after  by  the  farmer  himself.  The 
ordinary  manner  in  which  farmers  look  upon  this  subject  is  more  a  matter  of  in- 
difference in  regard  to  site  or  situation  as  will  be  more  often  seen  by  the  choice 
they  make  in  selecting  their  house  lots.  In  laying  out  grounds  for  farm  houses, 
no  general  rule  perhaps  can  be  given  as  to  extent  of  land  occupied  ;  all  will  de- 
pend on  circumstances,  the  amount  of  lands  to  be  laid  out,  the  expense  of  doing 
the  work,  &c.  Every  farm  house  should  have  some  grounds  around  it  appropriate 
to  and  with  the  style  of  the  buildings  which  the  farmer  has  adopted  for  his  resi- 
dence. At  least  an  acre  of  land  should  be  set  off  for  this  purpose,  for  the  most 
moderate  and  least  unpretending  farm  house  in  style  and  architecture,  size,  &c. 
And  yet  how  often  is  it  that  we  see  farm  houses  set  as  near  the  highway  as  possi- 
ble, while  old  rubbish,  such  as  broken  carts,  ploughs,  sleds,  wagons,  and  the  like, 
lie  scattering  by  the  broken  garden  fences,  while  the  wood-pile  is  often  left  so  near 
the  door  that,  taking  the  broken  farming  tools  and  the  wood  together,  they  make 
up  the  wan  features  of  the  outside  show  of  the  farm  house.  All  this  comes  from 
a  want  of  a  little  taste  shown  and  laid  out  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  which  is  so 
often  neglected  by  him  as  being  of  no  particular  consequence.  But  this  influence 
for  neglect  of  home  embellishments  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  does  not  stop  with 
him  ;  it  is  transmitted  to  his  sons,  and  they,  in  turn,  either  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  sire,  or  else  they  abandon  the  farm  and  farm  pursuits  altogether,  and  go 
into  some  business  which  they  can  make  some  "  money"  at  and  live.  Now  who 
cannot  see  what  the  natural  influences  would  come  to  when  a  life  is  spent  on  the 
farm  with  no  object  in  view  save  that  of  buying  lands  and  a  constant  accumu- 
lation of  hard  labor  to  subdue  the  same,  to  a  profitable  account.  But  when  a 
spirit  of  home  improvements  takes  possession  of  the  farmer  he  will  very  soon  show 
it  out  in  his  life ;  his  sons  will  naturally  become  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
hence  a  whole  revolution  on  this  subject  may  take  place  in  a  neighborhood  in  a 
few  years.  In  speaking  of  grounds  for  farm  houses,  we  do  not  intend  to  include 
"  Park  Scenery,"  though  it  may  be  all  well  enough  to  allude  to  it.  Generally 
speaking,  in  this  country  the  best  kept  grounds  are  the  public  ones,  such  for  in- 
stance as  "  Greenwood  Cemetery,"  also  "  Mt.  Auburn"  and  "Boston  Common  ;" 
each  and  all  of  these  places  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  rural  art. 
Among  those  grounds  of  a  private  nature  and  large  dimensions,  we  may  name 
"Montgomery  Place,"  "Barevurych,"  "Kenwood,"  "Mount  Hope,"  &c.,  on  the 
Hudson.  Also  in  connection  with  these  we  may  name  Mr.  Wadsworth's  farm, 
"  Meadow  Park,"  of  several  hundred  acres  interspersed  with  giant  oaks  and  elms 
at  Genesee.  Of  course  no  ordinary  or  common  farmer  can  have  grounds  of  such 
dimensions,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  have.  Yet  the  influence  of  such 
works  and  outlays  by  men  of  liberal  means  has  a  great  effect  on  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  large,  much  more  so  than  they  have  a  just  idea  of.  And 
while  the  common  farmer's  grounds  may  be  confined  to  a  single  acre,  yet  it  may 
be  made  as  useful  as  grounds  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent.  In  laying 
out  grounds  of  some  extent,  it  is  usual  to  have  the  roads  or  carriage  "  drives" 
take  a  serpentine  or  circuitous  route  winding  about,  forming  all  sorts  of  "freaks" 
in  their  course.  But  when  the  grounds  are  tolerably  level  or  slightly  inclined,  we 
think  that  as  good  or  better  eil'ect  may  be  produced  by  crossing  the  drives  at  a 


nearly  right  angle  with  each  other.  Also  a  bold  straight  drive  from  the  street 
directly  up  to  the  house,  when  the  situation  of  the  house  will  admit  of  it,  may 
have  as  good  or  better  effect  tlian  the  usual  circuitous  drive.  Of  course,  a  drive 
straight  over  a  knoll  or  -bright  poiut  of  land  would  nut  be  economy  or  in  good 
taste.  But  in  this  case  the  drive  should  take  the  circuitous  route,  and  wind 
around  on  the  lowest  grades  to  overcome  the  resistance  easy.  As  to  the  natural 
forest  trees,  they  may  be  managed  according  to  the  owner's  taste  pretty  much. 
About  all  the  attention  they  require  will  be  to  keep  down  the  underbush  and  thin 
out  some  of  the  thickest  of  the  smaller  trees,  take  off  the  dead  limbs,  then  leaving 
the  trees  to  take  pretty  much  their  own  course.  Stagnant  waters  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  yet  on  large  grounds  there  may  be  numerous  small 
ponds  that  are  fed  from  the  bottom  by  springs.  Such  ponds  may  and  will  often 
remain  apparently  fresh  through  the  year,  and  although  not  as  agreeable  as  run- 
ning water,  yet  they  are  worthy  of  protection  and  consideration  by  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  common  farmer  can  spend  or  lay  out  a  great 
amount  of  time,  expense,  or  labor,  on  grounds  of  this  character.  Hence  he 
should  choose  a  house  lot  where  nature  has  or  will  do  a  good  part  of  the  labor, 
though  the  farmer  will  consider  that  his  extra  labor  on  such  grounds  is  not  lost 
or  thrown  away.  This  work  can  be  done  by  littles  and  at  odd  spells  where  the 
farmer  has  really  a  taste  for  such  work,  and  in  no  way  will  it  interfere  with  his 
ordinary  farm  work.  One  of  the  finest  ornamental  shrubs  that  may  adorn  the 
farmer's  grounds  may  be  found  we  think  in  the  common  "  Forest  Laurel,"  or  what 
the  farmers  call  "  Green  Ivy,"  to  be  had  in  any  quantities  in  most  all  forest  lands. 
This  shrub,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  dark  evergreen  through  the  year,  growing  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  as  may  be.  About  the  20th  of  June  it  comes  into  flower, 
and  then  for  some  two  weeks  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  variegated  flowers, 
bright  pink,  light  pink,  &c.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  these 
flowers  by  going  to  the  forest  may  see  for  themselves  if  they  are  not  worthy  of 
note  and  remark.  We  declare  that  if  the  common  Kalmia  was  a  foreign  shrub 
and  was  imported  and  sold  at  $5  or  $10  a  plant,  it  would  be  seen  and  found  in 
most  of  the  amateur's  grounds  in  the  country.  But  as  it  can  be  had  for  asking 
or  nothing  as  a  wild  shrub  no  cultivator  takes  any  notice  of  it  whatever,  and  so 
the  "  Green  Ivy"  is  left  to  its  own  glory,  and  is  considered  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence, unless  it  be  to  "  poison  sheep"  by  eating  the  green  leaves  in  the  winter 
season.  This  may  be  true  if  the  sheep  were  to  eat  the  leaves  to  any  great  extent, 
which  they  may  do  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
this  shrub  may  be  transplanted  in  the  spring  or  fall  with  little  or  no  trouble,  while 
the  after  culture  would  be  or  need  but  little  attention.  Who  will  try  this  shrub 
the  coming  season,  and  report  progress  on  the  trial,  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for 
grounds  in  future,  for,  as  an  evergreen  bush,  we  think  it  (without  the  flowers),  as 
highly  ornamental  and  instructive. 


NOTES  ON  EYERGREEN  TREES. 

BY  J.,  WESTCUESTER,  PA. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  Evergreen-trees  introduced  into  this 
country,  I  doubt  very  much  any  one  being  able  to  name  more  than  six  varieties 
that  are  perfectly  unexceptional,  as  regards  hardiness,  shape,  color,  adaptation  to 
every  soil,  <tc.  Now  I  am  aware  I  am  going  contrary  to  the  favorite  hobby  of 
some  scores  of  wealthy  amateurs,  who  have  both  the  time  and  means  to  gratify 
their  tastes  by  protecting  the  more  tender  varieties  through  the  winter  ;  yet  th 
have  not  the  space  to  devote  to  so  large  a  collection,  are  often  at  a  loss 


select  such  as  are  adapted  to  their  particular  situation.  After  experiencing?  such 
a  severe  winter  as  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through,  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to 
discard  quite  a  number  of  half  hardy  trees  from  my  list.  Who  has  not  frequently 
heard  the  remark,  lately,  that  we  may  never  have  so  hard  a  test  for  our  tender 
plants  again  ?  And  now  perhaps  just  as  they  become  fully  established,  and  are  a 
pride  to  the  owner,  some  bright  frosty  morning  you  will  find  the  thermometer  20° 
or  30°  below  zero,  and  they  are  forever  after  an  eyesore,  being  the  fashionable 
color  of  Victoria  Brown ;  therefore  but  few  of  the  rarer  trees  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  limited  grower. 

Upon  examining  several  of  my  old  specimen  trees  after  spring  opened,  I  was 
exceedingly  disappointed  in  finding  them  entirely  dead.  The  Cupressus  funebris, 
three  feet  high,  killed  root  and  branch  ;  Buxus  arborescens,  do. ;  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata  has  been  lessening  every  year,  and  finished  its  course  this  spring.  Taxus  bac- 
cata,  hibernica,  pyramidalis,  &c.,  killed  nearly  to  the  ground.  Euonymus  japo- 
nica  and  its  varieties  about  used  up.  Cedrus  libani  and  deodara,  the  former  dead, 
and  the  latter,  a  tall  beautiful  plant,  now  resembles  an  old  broom,  worn  to  the 
stump.  European  Silver  fir  (P.  pectinata),  contrary  to  my  expectations,  is  com- 
pletely spoiled ;  even  our  common  cedars  and  junipers  are  severely  injured. 

And  now  for  my  list  of  six  Evergreens,  which  embraces  the  following  : — 

The  Norway  Spruce  {A.  excelsa)  stands  pre-eminent  and  unrivalled  ;  it  com- 
bines all  that  the  most  fastidious  could  expect,  as  it  is  applicable  to  all  situations 
and  soils,  whether  in  the  neat  front  yard  of  the  modest  cottage  or  farm  house,  or 
the  more  extended  lawn  of  the  wealthy  proprietor ;  standing  alone,  it  becomes 
the  pattern  of  a  perfect  tree,  being  of  a  regular  pyramidal  shape,  a  graceful 
drooping  habit,  rich  green  color,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  most  intense  cold, 
and  an  extremely  rapid  growth ;  the  foliage  may  not  be  quite  so  delicate  as  the 
following ;  yet  there  is  something  so  majestic  in  its  appearance  as  almost  to  com- 
mand respect. 

Hemlock  Spruce  {A.  canadensis)  is  most  assuredly  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
preceding ;  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  lawns  where  it  will  have  room  to  de- 
velop its  beauty.  Some  superb  specimens  are  in  the  grounds  of  the  late  Samuel 
and  Joshua  Pearce,  near  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Bhotan  Pine  (P.  excelsa)  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  finest  by  far  of  all  the  pines, 
being  close  and  thick,  contrary  to  the  majority  of  the  family  ;  the  leaves  are  long 
and  handsome ;  its  branches  have  a  tendency  to  droop,  rendering  it  particularly 
graceful ;  it  proves  entirely  hardy  with  me,  having  grown  it  for  six  years ;  my 
specimen  has  reached  the  height  of  nine  feet.  In  one  locality  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints of  an  insect  destroying  the  leader,  but  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
regular  complaint  I  have  retained  it  on  the  list. 

White  Spruce  {A.  alba),  known  with  us  as  the  "  Double  White  Spruce."  It 
makes  a  magnificent  tree,  although  some  of  the  species  approach  so  near  the  A. 
Nigra  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  that  variety  ;  it  is  easily  known  by  the 
peculiar  bluish  green  leaves  and  numerous  short  branches;  it  is  regular  in  its 
growth,  and  makes  a  thick  mass  of  foliage. 

American  Arbor-vita3  {T.  occidentalis)  is  known  too  well  to  need  a  description, 
although  it  richly  deserves  one.  Any  person  who  would  plant  the  Chinese  variety 
in  preference  to  the  former,  I  think,  must  certainly  be  devoid  of  taste,  as  the  latter 
is,  at  best,  but  an  open,  straggling  grower,  and  is  rather  tender  also. 

Siberian  Arbor-vitae  (T.  Siherica),  although  rather  more  of  a  stranger,  pro- 
mises to  be  a  much  greater  acquisition  than  I  expected.  The  color  is  of  rich 
dark  green,  of  a  perfect  shape,  extreme  hardiness,  and  will  make  a  splendid 
cimen  cither  planted  singly  or  in  groups. 


So  much  for  my  list ;  and  now  I  hope  it  may  wake  up  a  retort,  as  if  there  is  a 
better  selection  to  be  made  I  should  like  to  own  them. 

N.  B. — I  unintentionally  omitted  that  my  Cry|)tomeria  japonica  was  used  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent's,  of  Woodnethc,  having  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it 
heretofore,  but  the  past  winter  it  had  no  protection,  and  has  lived  beautifully;  but 
may  go  next  winter,  who  knows  ? 


VEGETABLE   PH  Y  SIOLO  G  Y.  — NO.    2. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR,  LOUDON  COUNTY,  VA. 

Almost  all  vegetable  physiologists,  in  describinff  the  assimilation  and  growth 
of  trees  and  plants,  assume  that  the  sap,  being  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  con- 
taining mineral  and  other  matters  necessary  for  growth,  is  first  carried  by  the 
pores  of  the  plant  to  the  leaves,  and  there  uniting  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
imbibed  by  them,  is,  by  the  aid  of  sunlight,  decomposed,  and  thus  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  It  is  then  returned  downward  by  another  set  of  vessels, 
and  is  deposited  as  new  layers  in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  This  theory,  like 
many  others  in  the  infancy  of  investigations,  is  likely  to  be  modified,  and  one 
assumed  more  in  conformity  with  the  simplicity  always  observable  in  nature's  laws 
when  fully  understood.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  sunlight  does  decompose  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  release  oxygen  from  its  combination  with  carbon  ?  The  fact 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  imbibed  by  the  leaves,  and  oxygen  given  out,  may  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  theory,  but  now,  when  chemistry  is  shedding  its  light  on  this 
branch  of  science  as  well  as  others,  it  would  seem  that  electricity  can,  with  more 
plausibility,  be  considered  as  the  decomposing  agent. 

Professor  Gray,  in  his  Botanical  Text-Booh,  considers  "light"  as  affecting  "the 
chemical  decomposition  of  one  or  more  of  the  substances  in  the  sap  which  con- 
tains oxygen  gas,  and  the  liberation  of  this  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  air."  He  then  continues:  "The  chemist  can,  in  certain  cases,  liberate 
oxygen  gas  from  its  compounds,  but  only  by  the  aid  of  powerful  reagents,  or  of  a 
heat  equal  to  red-hot  iron."  But  does  not  the  beautiful  art  of  electrotyping,  or 
gilding  by  galvanism,  separate  "  oxygen  from  its  compounds"  without  a  degree  of 
"heat  equal  to  red-hot  iron?"  And  who  will  say  that  a  very  small  stream  of 
electricity  from  a  galvanic  battery,  may  not  effect  the  same  object,  only  requiring 
longer  time  ?  Nature  effects  by  imperceptible  degrees  what  man  can  only  accom- 
plish with  more  rapidity  in  less  time,  and  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  the  Farmers^  Guide,  published  in  numbers,  and  commenced  in  1850  by 
Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  Henry  Stephens  and  John  P.  Norton,  is  an 
essay  on  "Electro-Culture"  that  serves  to  explain  the  theory  under  consideration. 
In  this  essay,  William  Sturgeon,  of  Manchester,  who  had  successfully  applied  this 
principle  to  cultivation,  and  has  shown  the  relation  which  exists  betwixt  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air  and  the  earth,  says  that  "this  active  element  of  nature  is  so 
universally  diffused  throughout  every  part  of  the  terrestrial  creation,  that  it  be- 
comes an  occupant  of  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  shell  of  air 
that  surrounds  it,"  and  considers  that  "  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  crops  of 
every  kind,  partake  of  this  electrical  distribution,  and  that  each  individual  object 
is  possessed  of  more  or  less  of  this  extraordinary  element.  A  disturbance  of 
the  electric  fluid,  in  any  body,  may  be  accomplished  either  by  abstraction, 
addition,  or  by  merely  forcing  a  part  of  it  to  some  particular  side  of  the  body 
operated  on. 

"In  the  first  condition,  the  body  would  be  electro-negative,  in  the  second,  electro 

^  
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positive,  in  the  third,  electro-polar.  Any  individual  object  or  body  may  be  positive 
to  another,  whilst  it  is  negative  to  a  third.  Hence  the  absolute  electric  state  that 
any  body  can  appear  in  is  in  the  polar — a  condition  growing  plants  must  necessarily 
assume.  A  similar  inequality  of  electric  force  occurs  among  growing  plants  and 
their  manures,  and  even  amongst  the  various  elements  which  constitute  the  latter, 
DO  two  of  them  being  precisely  alike  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  particles  con- 
stituting each  and  every  variety  of  soil,  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  electric  force 
— a  circumstance  of  immense  importance  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vegetable 
physiologist. 

"  The  metals  are  the  best  electrical  conductors,  but  there  are  many  other  kinds 
of  matter  which  rank  high  in  this  capacity  ;  such  are  trees  when  full  of  sap-water, 
and  consequently  all  growing  plants  by  virtue  of  the  water  they  contain.  Moist 
land  is  also  a  conductor  of  electricity.  Dry  sand  is  a  bad  conductor ;  so  is  dry 
mould  of  every  kind;  but  limestone  rock  and  dry  chalk  are  still  worse;  and  dry 
air  is  a  worse  conductor  than  any  of  the  rest,  though  moist  air  is  a  tolerably  good 
conductor. 

"Another  grand  law  of  electricity  is,  that  the  transmission  is  uniformly  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  parts.  Now,  as  this  is  a  universal  law  when  electric 
fluid  is  transmitted  from  one  body  or  object  to  another,  it  follows  that  the  electro- 
positive state  of  the  air,  contiguous  to  growing  plants,  causes  the  latter  to  become 
electro-polar,  even  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  transmitting  fluid  to  the  ground, 
their  upper  parts  being  negative,  relative  to  the  roots,  whilst  the  latter,  in  their 
turn,  are  positive  to  the  contiguous  manure  and  soil,  to  which  they  deliver  up  the 
fluid,  or,  rather,  such  portions  of  them  as  are  not  retained  for  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  plants. 

"From  this  train  of  reasoning,  we  are  led  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  points 
in  vegetable  physiology.  The  electro-polar  condition  of  plants  qualifies  them,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  for  the  performance  of  those  operations  which  develop  electro- 
chemical phenomena,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  laws  of  this  beautiful 
branch  of  electricity  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  admirably  complied  with  in  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  their  foliaceous  parts;  for,  in  this  process, 
the  electro-positive  carbon  is  drawn  to  the  electro-negative  poles  of  the  plants  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  any  electro-negative  pole,  artificially  made,  would 
release  the  carbon  from  the  oxygen,  and  select  it  in  preference.  This  remarkable 
fact,  based  as  it  is  on  the  strict  principles  of  electric  action,  not  only  establishes 
a  correct  view  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which  plants  are  enabled  to  acquire  food 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  foliage,  but  appears  to  be  well  calculated  to 
give  a  clue  to  every  operation  by  which  vegetables  become  nourished,  and  elaborate 
their  food,  in  all  the  variety  of  structure  they  so  beautifully  assume. 

"  Contemplations  on  electro-chemical  forces,  thus  disencumbered  of  complexity, 
lead  by  easy  gradations  to  many  recondite  operations  of  nature,  and  to  the  dis- 
covery of  those  hidden  actions  by  which  the  ever-varying  transformations  of  mat- 
ters are  accomplished.  They  are  well  calculated  to  afi'ord  a  clue  to  those  atomic 
operations  which,  in  silent  reclusion,  select  the  appropriate  materials,  convey  them 
to  their  destination,  and  elaborate  them  in  the  structure  of  every  vegetable  tissue 
that  is  found  within  and  upon  the  land." 

Here,  then,  this  theory,  for  its  simplicity  and  adaptation,  challenges  our  consent 
— no  roundabout  way  of  attaining  an  end ;  for  if  the  former  were  the  true  one, 
and  all  matters  necessary  for  growth,  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  leaves  to  be  or- 
ganized or  fitted  for  assimilation,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  the  deposition 
of  woody  matter  would  be  greatest  near  the  leaves  soon  after  it  was  prepared. 
~        e  know  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact,  and  very  wisely  has  it  been  so  decreed. 


The  larjrer  increase  in  bulk  near  the  roots  etiahles  tlic  tree  to  withstand  the  accu- 
niiilatcd  force  of  the  winds,  in  conscciuonce  of  an  increase  of  its  top. 

One  circnnistance  nia}'  be  noted  that  has  been  broup;ht  forward  as  a  strong 
argument  for  the  downward  flow  of  sap,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  amateur  cultiva- 
tors sometimes  practise  what  is  called  ringing  a  branch  to  induce  fruitfulncss — 
that  is,  cutting  a  ring  of  l)ark  out  of  a  limb,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  or 
more,  during  summer.  The  effect  is,  that  while  the  growth  of  leaves  and  smaller 
branches  is  retarded,  that  part  immediately  above  the  incision  will  increase  faster 
than  the  part  just  below.  And  if  we  admit  that  the  sap  rises  to  the  leaves  through 
the  sap-wood,  and  descends  beneath  the  bark,  carrying  with  it  matter  ready  pre- 
pared for  growth,  the  fact  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  princii)le  supposed.  ]Jut 
by  admitting  electricity  as  the  decomposing  agent,  the  fact  can  be  as  readily  ac- 
counted for.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  imbibed  by  the  roots  and  by  the  leaves,  if 
decomposed  by  electricity  passing  either  upward  or  downward,  would  deposit  its 
carbon  nearest  to  the  place  of  entrance — that  is,  that  what  was  received  by  the 
roots  would  form  wood  nearest  the  roots,  and  that  nearest  the  leaves  would  form 
the  wood  of  the  upper  branches.  Hence  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  descending 
from  the  leaves  through  the  sap-water  (the  largest  part  of  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  bark),  and  meeting  with  an  obstruction  by  the  incfsion  and  removing 
a  portion  of  the  bark,  would  accumulate  and  be  decomposed  there,  thus  adding  a 
larger  portion  of  organizable  matter  to  a  less  vigorous  circulation,  thereby  inducing 
greater  fruitfulness ;  for  it  is  a  wxll-known  fact  among  orchardists,  that  a  rapid 
growth  in  wood  is  opposed  to  fruit  bearing,  and  vice  versa. 

The  writer,  having  long  felt  an  objection  against  the  theory  of  the  downward 
flow  of  sap,  as  never  having  seen  any  facts  in  sup])ort  of  that  view,  was  gratified 
in  reading  the  article  on  "  Electro  Culture,"  as  the  explanations  on  assimilation 
and  growth  of  vegetables  in  that  article  appeared  more  reasonable,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  known  facts,  and  was  entirely  free  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
old  theory.  Claiming  the  right  of  every  individual,  however  humble,  to  give  his 
views  on  any  subject  of  inquiry,  and  wishing  to  see  candid  investigation  promoted, 
this  essay  is  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

DESIGNED  BY  FREDERICK  C.  WITHERS,  ARCHITECT,  NEWBURG,  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

We  have  engraved  for  this  month  a  country  house,  which  is  to  be  built  on  a 
site  where  a  fine  view  of  the  Hudson  River,  with  the  Highlands  and  West  Point, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of  all  the  principal  rooms. 

The  entrance  porch  is  made  (as  it  should  be  in  every  house)  a  marked  feature, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  inclosed  in  the  winter  by  hanging  doors  to  the 
archway. 

Upon  entering  the  hall,  the  visitor  finds  himself  directly  opposite  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room,  which  communicates  with  the  dining-room  on  one  side,  and 
with  the  library  on  the  other,  the  three  rooms  thus  forming  an  elegant  and  con- 
venient suite. 

The  outside  angles  of  the  library  are  cut  off,  and  the  windows  and  chimney  are 
placed  in  such  a  way,  that  a  person  sitting  by  the  fire  may,  at  the  same  time,  enjoy 
the  lovely  prospect  whidh  this  room  commands.  In  the  opposite  angles  of  this 
room,  book-cases  take  the  place  of  the  windows  ;  there  are  also  book-cases  at  the 
sides  of  the  door  leading  to  the  drawing-room.  The  walls  of  the  library 
be  panelled,  and  the  floor  inlaid  with  oak  and  black  walnut. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 


The  dining-room  and  drawing-room  open  upon  an  ample  veranda,  directly 
facing  the  river,  making  a  pleasant  resort  for  summer  afternoons.  The  dining- 
room  is  connected  with  the  kitchen  by  a  convenient  pantry.  The  principal  stair- 
case is  entered  from  the  main  hall  through  an  archway,  and  leads  to  the  chamber 


DECUEPITUDE  OF  THE  PEAR-TREE. 


floor,  where  arc  four  bccl-rooins  and  a  dressing-room  over  tlie  main  part,  with  a 
bath-room  and  two  servants'  bedrooms  over  the  kitchen  wing. 

The  house  is  to  be  built  of  good  briclv,  with  cut-stone  dressings,  and  is  to  be 
left  unpainted.  The  mortar  used  is  to  be  darkened,  in  order  to  avoid  the  white 
lines  which  give  so  cold  and  disagreeable  an  ap])earance  to  ordinary  brick  work. 
Tiiere  arc  many  reasons  why  we  should  leave  brick  houses  unpainted.  Their  color, 
when  bricks  of  good  quality  are  used,  is  not  unpleasant,  and  time  softens  and 
varies  the  natural  tints  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  Vines,  such  as  the  American 
ami  English  Ivies,  cling  with  friendly  tenacity  to  the  surface  of  brick,  while  nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  contrast  of  the  soft  tints  of  red  with  the  delicuie 
greens  and  browns  of  the  foliage.  No  house  in  the  country  should  be  without  its 
mantle  of  creepers,  which,  in  sjjitc  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  pro- 
tects what  it  hides  from  decay;  and  yet,  nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  the 
attempt  to  make  these  creepers  cling  to  painted  brick  and  its  wood.  Lastly,  it 
is  not  only  better,  on  the  score  of  beauty,  to  leave  the  bricks  in  their  natural  state, 
but  it  is  also  more  economical.  The  cost  of  a  new  coat  of  paint  every  two  or 
three  years,  particularly  on  a  house  so  large  as  the  one  w^e  have  been  examining, 
is  an  item  seriously  to  be  considered.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bricks  used 
should  be  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  still  less  need  they  be  pressed.  Only  let  them 
be  well  laid,  with  the  joints  well  pointed,  and  well  clothed  with  vines.  Time,  the 
beautifier,  will  do  the  rest. 

The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  Vermont  slate.  The  cost  of  the  whole,  in- 
cluding furnace,  grates,  &c.,  will  not  exceed  $10,000. 


DECREPITUDE    OF    THE    PEAR-TREE. 

BY  J.  DE  JONGE,  BRUSSELS. 

Every  individual  being,  whether  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  has  its  ave- 
rage period  of  existence,  during  which  it  passes  through  all  its  stages,  falls  into 
decay,  and,  arrived  at  its  limit,  disappears  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  many 
years  as  a  seedling  Pear-tree  requires  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth,  so  many  years 
it  takes  to  decay  and  die  ofi".  The  age  depends  on  the  particular  race,  its  degree 
of  acclimation,  the  conditions,  more  or  less  favorable,  under  which  the  tree  has 
been  planted,  and  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  subsequently  managed. 

Of  all  fruit-trees,  the  Pear,  when  sprung  from  a  good  race,  attains  the  greatest 
age.  This  age  varies  from  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  up  to  three 
hundred  years,  or  more.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  its  age  by  examining,  when  the 
tree  has  been  sawed  over  by  the  ground,  the  annual  layers,  which  show  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  its  stoppage,  and  decline.  These  layers,  very  large  near  the 
centre,  become  smaller  and  smaller  towards  the  circumference,  where  they  are 
almost  imperceptible.  It  is  in  accidental  situations  that  trees  attaining  the  great- 
est age  are  found  ;  but  the  soil  must  be  rich,  deep,  and  free  from  stagnant  water. 
From  these  observations,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  corroborated  by  every  care- 
ful observer,  it  will  be  understood  how  necessary  it  is,  in  our  cold  and  variable 
climates,  when  it  is  intended  that  the  trees  should  attain  a  great  age,  only  to 
plant  stocks  raised  from  seeds  of  hardy  and  vigorous  sorts.  In  raising  from  seed, 
there  are  always  some  seedlings  which  have  no  similarity  to  their  parents.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  selection  in  the  second  year  of  their 
growth.     All  the  seedlings  having  a  smooth  bark,  of  an  olive-green  color,  spotted 

ith  gray,  and  a  stem  that!  naturally  grows  straight  and  upright,  may  be  considered 

possess  the  characteristics  indicative  of  firmness  of  growth  and  long  duration. 


PEARS  ON  THE  QUINCE. 

The  seedlings  from  the  Wild  Pear  of  the  woods  have  been  patronized ;  some 
authors  have  recommended  the  Sucrce  Yerte  Pear,  which  succeeds  better  in  a 
strong  soil  than  those  of  the  Poire  d'Amande  and  Napoleon.  In  several  experi- 
ments made  within  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  obtained  fine  stocks  from  these  three 
varieties,  but  have  found  that  the  most  substantial  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sucree  Yerte.  Nevertheless,  we  have  .observed  that  vigorous  varieties  from  re- 
cent regenerations  gave  a  better  result.  The  stocks  which  were  selected  and 
planted,  were  budded  in  the  summer  of  the  fourth  year  of  their  growth,  not  at 
six  inches  above  the  ground,  but  at  three  feet  or  more,  for  the  following  reason  : 
Trees  worked  too  near  the  ground  are  liable  to  sun-stroke,  as  formerly  stated, 
whilst  those  budded  at  the  height  of  three  feet  are  not.  Those  young  trees  raised 
for  orchard  culture,  do  not  undergo  any  cut  or  wound  which  cannot  heal  the  same 
season.  Their  shoots  are  shortened  back  at  the  proper  period,  in  order  to  form 
a  fine  pyramid,  either  with  a  half  stem  or  tall  stem;  and,  when  older,  the  trees 
are  subjected  to  a  moderate  thinning  of  the  branches.  Thus  treated,  they  aflTord 
the  prospect  of  good  crops  for  many  years.  It  will  be  understood,  that  the  nearer 
we  confoi-m  in  practice  to  the  rules  of  a  rational  system  of  cultivation,  the  farther 
we  put  off  the  period  of  weakness  and  decay,  and  the  more  we  deviate  from  such 
system  the  sooner  does  that  period  arrive.  Crops  too  heavy  for  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  too  severe  pruning,  and  inconsiderate  lopping  or  thinning  of  the  branches, 
and  inattention  to  the  destruction  of  insects,  are  so  many  causes  which  hasten  the 
period  of  individual  decay  in  the  Pear-tree.  The  time,  however,  will  come  when 
attention  to  all  these  points  is  useless,  when  the  tree  loses  its  vigor,  and  only  pro- 
duces poor  and  flavorless  fruit,  containing  no  seeds.  The  terminal  shoots  are  short, 
slender,  their  bark  cracks,  and  they  no  longer  perfect  their  wood,  losing  their 
leaves,  and  becoming  dried  up. 

When  a  tree  presents  these  characteristics  of  old  age,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
for  it  uselessly  occupies  room,  has  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  can  only  deposit 
diseased  excretions  by  its  roots,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do.  No 
other  tree  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  same  place  till  many  years  have  elapsed, 
unless,  indeed,  the  soil  occupied  by  the  decayed  tree  be  removed. — Gardeners^ 
Chronicle. 


PEARS    ON   THE    QUINCE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Pomological  Society,  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  exhibited  three  pyramidal  Pear-trees,  and  with  them  the  following 
memoranda.  He  said  :  "  The  trees  (Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey)  arc  from  seven  to 
eight  years  old.  No.  1,  a  tree  budded  on  the  Quince,  has  struck  root  from  the 
collar  of  the  graft ;  as  soon  as  this  took  place,  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  all 
the  Quince  roots  died,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  the  stump  is  quite  bare.  These  (Pear) 
roots  penetrated  into  the  solid,  calcareous  clay  to  the  dc{)th  of  nearly  five  feet, 
and  so  hard  was  the  clay  that  the  spade  could  not  penetrate  it  so  as  to  take  them 
out  to  their  full  length.  As  soon  as  these  roots  struck  into  the  clay  the  tree  ceased 
to  bear,  and  its  shoots  became  full  of  cankery  spots,  the  leaves  more  green  than 
those  on  the  Quince  roots,  and  the  young  shoots  more  vigorous,  although  they 
cankered  and  died  back.  Out  of  a  plantation  of  two  thousand  pyramids  of  this 
variety  on  the  Quince,  only  the  tree  now  sent  and  another  have  struck  root  from 
the  collar  of  the  graft,  and  both  are  in  the  same  state.  Last  year,  every  tree 
ept  these  two  was  covered  with  the  very  finest  fruit ;  the  tree  sent  did  not 
one — the  other  produced  two  or  three,  which  were  cracked,  spotted,  and 
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wortlilcss.  No.  "2  is  a  tree  of  the  same  sort,  on  the  Quince  stock,  which  p^rcw 
witliin  five  feet  of  No.  1  ;  this,  in  common  with  llie  others  in  the  same  pUuitutiuii, 
has  no  canker,  and  has  borne  fine,  clean  fruit.  The  soil  is  moist,  and  brings  on 
moss  to  a  small  extent.  No.  3  is  on  the  Quince,  and  is  a  young  tree  that  has 
been  twice  removed.  Trees  of  this  kind,  where  soil  is  not  favorable  (and  I  have 
a  part  of  ray  nursery  the  soil  of  which  is  very  wet  and  cold),  I  remove  biennially, 
giving  them  a  compost  of  sand  and  rotteni  manure.  In  a  few  years,  their  roots 
become  like  those  of  rhododendrons,  and  keep  close  to  the  surface,  so  that  the 
trees  keep  in  good  health,  and  bear  profusely.  The  fibrosity  of  the  roots  of  the 
tree  sent  is  remarkable." 

These  specimens  were  extremely  interesting,  showing  as  they  did  that  the  Quince 
was  better  suited  for  certain  kinds  of  soils  than  the  Pear  stock ;  they  also  showed 
how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  the  roots  of  our  fruit-trees  near  the  surface,  and  in- 
dicated that,  under  certain  circumstances,  at  least,  to  deep  rooting  we  owe  barren- 
ness and  canker, — Ihld. 
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Cuba. — A  short  look  at  Cuba  has  made  an  impression  on  us  never  to  be  effaced.  The 
notes  and  observations  made  on  the  tour  having  relation  to  topics  little  touched  upon  in 
books,  we  shall  prepare  in  time  to  commence  their  publication  in  the  June  number.  Where 
the  novelty  of  vegetation,  and,  indeed,  of  everything  else,  is  so  striking,  it  requires  some 
time  to  recover  from  one's  surprises,  to  be  enabled  to  give  sketches  with  any  kind  of  gravity. 
A  perpetual  spring,  to  the  Northern  man,  is  something  to  think  upon  the  remainder  of  one's 
life. 


Excuses. — Many  matters  that  demand  our  attention,  are  necessarily  deferred  till  next 
month,  when  we  hope  to  bring  up  all  arrearages. 


The  Weather. — Up  to  the  time  we  write  (April  21),  the  weather,  throughout  a  large  dis- 
trict of  our  country,  has  continued  unusually  cold.  Snow  fell  on  the  17th,  at  Louisville,  to 
the  depth  of  four  inches.  On  the  first  of  April,  the  Pride  of  China  was  in  full  flower  at 
New  Orleans,  and  the  forest-trees  were  in  nearly  full  leaf  on  the  4th ;  a  cold  wind  from  the 
north  set  in,  and,  on  the  5th,  there  was  a  heavy  frost  that  injured  the  corn  and  perhaps 
the  sugar  cane  about  New  Orleans.  At  Natchez,  on  the  5th  and  6th,  the  heaviest  winter 
clothing  was  a  necessity ;  this  winter  weather  accompanied  us  up  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
land  route.  On  the  12th,  the  thermometer  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  stood  at  44° ;  on  the 
14th,  in  the  higher  regions  of  Georgia,  it  was  420  ;  on  the  16th,  at  Augusta,  fires  were  neces- 
sary in  every  house,  and  wood  was  in  great  demand ;  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  passengers  who  stepped  hastily  from  the  cars,  slipped  down  on 
a  very  heavy  frost,  which  covered  everything  like  a  mantle  of  snow.  The  fruit  in'  this  large 
region  of  country  is  materially  injured,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  Pears,  at  Atlanta,  as 
large  as  ripe  beans,  were  entirely  frozen,  and  black.  Further  north  than  Washington,  fruit 
was  not  so  forward,  and  escaped  this  visitation.  We  are  yet  to  hear  the  result  to  the  sugar- 
cane; cotton,  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  was  not  generally  up,  and  so  far  escaped. 
The  West  and  Southwest  has  sufl'ered,  but  the  disaster,  we  trust,  is  not  so  great  as  we  wit- 
nessed in  the  "  sunny  South." 

On  the  19th  and  20th  a  severe  northeast  storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  snow  as  far  south 
as  Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  a  depressed  thermometer,  swept  over  a  large  district  of 
country,  and  placed  people  in  a  state  of  despair ;  the  fruit  buds  hereaway  were  somewhat 
injured,  but  generally  they  were  not  so  much  advanced  as  to  leave  us  without  hope  that 
many  are  safe. 


Books  and  Catalogues  received. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants. 
Charles  L.  Flint,  A.  M.     New  York  :  Putnam  &  Co. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  choice  collection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  &c. 
by  D.  Chauncey  Brewer,  Hampden  Nursery,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
B.  Bateliam  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  Columbus  Nursery,  Ohio  (EUwanger  &  Barry,  and 
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Batoham,  Propiietors),  contains  an  essay  on  planting  and  managing  trees,  with  a  list  of 
their  stock,  and  additional  observations  of  interest. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society's  List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Seven- 
teenth Anniial  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  October  6,  7,  8,  9,  1857.  Look  out  for  prizes, 
which  are  numerous  and  liberal. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bull  sends  us  a  fine  picture  of  the  Concord  Grape,  with  testimonials  such  as 
no  one  who  reads  them  can  resist,  but  must  "plant  immediately."  The  words,  in  largo 
letters,  "  Inch  in  Diameter  !"  "  No  Mildew,  Rot,  or  Drop  Off!"  has  already  induced  an  order 
from  ourselves  for  this  variety,  so  much  esteemed  at  the  eastward,  and  already  coming 
northwards  into  favor. 

Extrait  du  Catalogue  des  Plantes  cultivees  chez  Pelc,  Rue  de  Lourcine,  Paris,  1857. 

A  List  of  Plants  for  sale  by  John  Wilson  at  the  Albany  Nursery,  N.  Y.  Very  neatly  got 
up,  and  varied  in  contents. 

Reports  of  the  Committee  for  1856  of  the  Massachusetts  Ilorticultural  Society,  and  Schedule 
of  Prizes  for  1857.     Boston.     To  bo  further  reported  on. 

N.  Coe,  Esq.,  of  Oregon  Territory,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  seeds  and  flowers  from  that 
interesting  region.     We  shall  report  on  their  beauty  and  value  in  due  time. 

Arctic  Adventure.     Edited  by  Epes  Sargent,  Boston.     Philips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  New  York,  advertise  that  they  have  the  true  Impkee 
or  Sorgo  Seed,  at  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  have  placed  a  pound  at  our  disposal  for  trial. 

Mr.  R.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  will  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  valuable  packages  of 
seeds,  and  a  superb  specimen  of  the  silky  dress  of  his  Cashmere  herd. 


The  New  Yam. — The  following  scrap  is  from  the  Cottage  Gardener,  and  signed  by  a  man 
of  multifarious  accomplishments  : — 

"  The  most  perfect  indifference"  is  shown  by  the  new  Yam  to  "  the  most  rigorous  seasons  ;" 
it  is  most  perfectly  hardy.  The  evidence  is  most  conclusive  to  prove  that  the  bigger  the 
"  sets"  or  seed,  the  larger  will  the  crop  dig  out.  AH  potting,  and  all  fiddling  with  it,  is 
a  perfect  waste  of  time.  Trench  the  ground  as  deep  as  for  parsnips,  and  put  in  spanking 
long  Yams  in  the  first  week  in  March,  and  let  them  alone  entirely  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  D-  Beaton." 


A  New  Gardejj  Implement. — Recently,  at  Edinburgh,  we  saw  in  operation  an  implement 
which  combines  the  advantages  of  the  hoe  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  harrow,  a  grubber,  or 
and  a  plough,  or,  rather,  a  machine  for  earthing  up  potatoes,  &c. — all  this  in  one 
worked  by  one  person.     Of  its  great  utility  we  cannot  possibly  speak  too  highly 


Roses. — A  knowing  man  writes  to  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle  about  Roses  :  "  Let  them  have 
an  eye  to  every  point  that  tends  to  perfection — vigorous  habit,  constancy,  free  blooming, 
and,  above  all,  handsome  and  abundant  foliage,  not  forgetting  high  perfume.  These  are 
what  we  must  look  for,  now-a-days,  in  every  new  Rose  that  is  brought  before  the  public, 
and  a  variety  that  has  not  all  these  qualities  more  or  less  in  advance  of  its  compeers,  has 
no  business  to  pass  muster.  Above  all,  however,  let  handsome  foliage  be  aimed  at ;  for,  as 
an  old  cultivator  of  this  lovely  fiower,  I  can  answer  for  it  that  a  clean,  luxuriant  foliage  is 
the  very  making  of  a  Rose.  We  amateurs  do  not  want  varieties  from  which  a  choice  bloom 
can  only  be  plucked  now  and  then.  To  any  beginner  in  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  I  would 
say  :  "Never  rest  till  you  have  procured  Madame  Laffay  and  William  Jesse,  and  let  him 
add  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Jules  Margottin,  William  Griffiths,  Baronne  Hallcz,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Blairi  No.  2  (Hyb.  China),  Auguste  Mie,  Prince  Leon,  GGant  des  Batailles,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Pius  IX.,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  (the  best  white)." 


to  market  gardeners  especially,  and  in  those  establishments  where  kitchen  gardening  is 
carried  on  extensively,  it  will  be  most  valuable.  The  inventor  of  this  inultum  in  parvo  in- 
strument is  C.  K.  Sivewright,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  it  tested  in  the  presence  of  a 
few  who  are  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits.  Its  cost  is  about  £4  [or  twenty  dollars.] 
The  implement  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  used  with  five  hoes  or  cutters,  and,  by  means 


of  a  simple  contrivance,  it  can  be  extended  or  reduced  to  a  width  of  from  twelve  inches  to 
two  feet.  By  removing  the  cutters,  and  inserting  iron  teeth  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
it  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  fork  ;  and  by  moving  these,  and  placing  side 
knives  in  the  form  of  a  plough,  ridges  can  be  thrown  up  with  great  ease.  We  were  told 
that  the  saving  of  labor  with  one  of  these  implements  was  very  great,  one  man  doing  easily 
and  most  effectively  the  work  of  four ;  indeed,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  it  is  of  great 
practical  utility  in  the  culture  of  turnips,  cabbage,  and  other  green  crops. — London  Florist. 


Bees  wintered  under  Ground. — A  communication,  relative  to  the  preservation  of  bees 
during  winter,  has  just  been  made  at  the  Royal  Central  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Saillet, 
Jr.     The  principal  facts  contained  in  it  are  as  follows  : — 

"The  experience  of  M.  Forstner,  Instructor  at  Havengan,  reported  by  the  Society  at 
Munich,  seems  to  prove  it  possible  to  preserve  bees  under  ground  during  winter. 

"  In  a  part  of  his  garden,  quite  sheltered  from  dampness,  M.  Forstner  dug  a  deep  well  of 
eight  feet,  four  feet  long,  and  three  wide.  The  bottom  was  filled  with  pebbles  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot.  To  protect  the  bees  from  any  water  that  would  trickle  through,  this  first  bed  was 
covered  with  another  one,  composed  of  pine  leaves,  which  received  in  its  turn  a  bed  of 
beaten  flax  of  a  foot  in  thickness. 

"The  30th  of  October,  he  lowered  into  this  pit  two  hives,  containing  two  vigorous  swarms. 
At  the  extremity  of  each  hive,  he  had  adapted  several  pipes  of  quill  pens,  open  at  each 
end,  intended  to  allow  the  air  to  enter ;  the  one  weighed  about  sixty-three  pounds,  and  the 
other  thirty-two.  The  spaces  between  the  hives  were  filled  lightly  with  pea  haulm ;  the 
whole  covered  again  with  about  half  a  foot  of  pine  leaves ;  at  last,  the  excavation  was 
hermetically  closed  by  an  old  broken  door,  which  was  covered  over  with  a  little  earth, 
trampled  upon. 

"The  temperature  being  warm,  the  21st  of  March,  of  the  year  following,  Mr.  Forstner 
withdrew  his  hives,  and  discovered  they  had  lost  nothing  in  weight.  In  the  smallest,  in 
closing  a  young  swarm,  which  had  as  yet  constructed  only  the  half  of  its  house,  he  found 


only  fonr  dead  bees  ;  he  moved  into  it  two  handsful  from  the  other  liivo,  whore  the  swarm 
was  completely  established,  and  which  was  too  contracted  for  the  groat  number  of  bees 
in  it. 

"  The  hives  were  carried  back  to  the  places  they  usually  occupied,  and  were  found  to  bo 
of  full  weight. 

"  Tht'n  an  astonishing  difference  was  proved  in  the  account  of  tlie  loss  among  the  hives 
which  had  passed  the  winter  in  the  ground,  and  those  preserved  in  the  usual  way. 

"  In  short,  the  hive  of  sixty-three  pounds  still  weighed  fifty-nine  pounds  ;  the  second,  of 
thirty-two  pounds,  had  only  lost  fifteen  ounces,  while  one  of  the  other  hives,  which,  in 
autumn,  had  weighed  fifty-two  pounds,  now  weighed  but  thirty-nine,  and  another,  which 
previously  weighed  forty-two  pounds  ten  ounces,  was  now  but  twenty-e'ight  pounds  ten 
ounces. 

"  M.  Forstner  has  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  the  bees  consume  less  under  ground, 
or  if,  as  is  probable,  they  fall  into  a  sort  of  torpid  sleep,  from  which  they  rouse  sooner  than 
other  insects,  on  account  of  the  hatching  of  the  young  bees.  However  that  may  be,  the 
swarms  on  which  this  experience  rests  were  full  of  vigor,  indefatigable  after  sweet  riches, 
and  furnished,  earlier  than  is  common,  very  pretty  swarms  ;  their  honey  was  perfect. 

"  The  author  of  this  experience  adds,  that  to  preserve  field  mice  and  moles  from  the 
hives  thus  kept  under  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  take  precautionary  measures,  such  as  pro- 
tecting the  walls  of  the  pit  by  an  iron  trellis." — Flore  de  Serres. 


Wistaria  sinensis. — The  following  query  and  answer,  cut  from  the  London  Cottage  Gar- 
dener, applies  with  equal  force  to  this  country  : — 

"  Climbers  for  Poles. — Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me,  through  your  '  Answers 
to  Correspondents,'  whether  a  Climbing  Rose  or  Wistaria  would  do  for  a  bamboo  pole  ? 
Perhaps  you  would  guide  me  as  to  the  most  suitable,  and  as  to  the  time  of  planting  and 
soil  adapted  for  them  f  T.  J.  Watson. 

"  [The  answer  to  this  question  depends,  first,  on  what  part  of  this  kingdom  the  bamboo 
pole  is  to  be  set  up.  Anywhere  in  England  north  of  London,  we  would  not  recommend  a 
pillar  Wistaria.  Secondly,  what  is  the  inquirer's  taste  ?  Which  plant  does  he  desire  to 
cultivate  ?  If  this  bamboo  pole  is  to  be  set  up  in  the  plains  of  Devon,  or  some  such-like 
plain,  where  a  pillar  Wistaria  would  grow  and  bloom  as  well  as  a  pillar  Rose,  which  of  the 
two  would  you  prefer  ?  We  would  select  the  Wistaria,  and  prepare  a  border  for  it  as  we 
would  for  a  grape-vine,  in  every  particular ;  we  would  travel  one  thousand  miles  to  find  a 
Wistaria  worth  planting.  It  would  need  to  have  been  growing  for  the  last  three  years  in  a 
pot,  and  the  last  season's  growth,  to  be  over  four  feet.  Ninety-nine  Wistarias  out  of  a 
hundred,  if  pinched  in  pots,  are  not  worth  a  groat  the  dozen.  It  seldom  happens  that  a 
Wistaria  under  5s.  6d.  is  worth  having  as  a  gift.  The  fact  is,  people  do  not  yet  understand 
the  treatment  of  this  tree.  Our  pillar  Wistaria  should  be  pruned  exactly  like  a  pear 
pyramid.]" 

CuLTCRE  OF  THE  RosE. — The  time  approaches  for  planting  Roses  ;  with  some  of  our  readers 
it  is  at  hand.  A  word  as  to  their  culture  is,  however,  always  in  season.  If  the  ground  is 
light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  good  strong  loam  with  it,  for  they  do  not  grow  well  in  light 
soil.  Loam,  therefore,  is  as  essential  as  dung.  They  always  grow  best  on  strong  land ;  take 
care,  therefore,  to  supply  strength  by  mixing  loam  as  well  as  dung  wherever  you  are  going 
to  plant  them.  Presuming,  then,  that  you  are  beginning,  send  to  a  respectable  gardener,  and 
oon  as  they  are  ready  to  take  up  they  will  be  forwarded.  Supposing  they  are  stand 
sharp  knife,  and  wherever  the  ends  of  the  roots  have  been  broken  or  chopped 
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the  rough  end  or  bruised  part  away.  Tlien  dig  your  hole  where  the  ground  is  prepared,  and 
plant  it  with  the  collar  of  the  root  just  helow  the  surface,  for,  if  deeper,  they  will  not  flourish, 
and  will  sometimes  dwindle  and  die.  Thrust  a  strong  stake  down  of  such  a  length  as  shall 
just  reach  the  head,  and  to  this  stake  fasten  the  tree  in  an  upright  position.  Water,  to 
settle  the  eai-th  about  the  root,  and  tread  the  earth  firm.  If  there  be  any  very  long  shoots 
to  the  head,  shorten  them  a  little,  because  the  wind  has  great  power,  and  might  break  them. 
But  pruning  should  be  deferred  until  the  spring,  which  we  will  suppose  to  have  arrived. 
Now,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  all  weakly  shoots  close  to  the  base,  and  shorten  all  the  ripe 
wood  to  two  or  three  eyes,  taking  care  that  the  top  eye  left  shall  point  outwards  or  down- 
wards. "Wlien  the  shoots  push,  rub  off  any  that  grow  inwards.  The  tree  will  bloom  freely 
unless  attacked  by  the  maggot,  which  is  generated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  bud  ;  but  when 
the  first  buds  have  been  destroyed  by  the  maggot,  it  is  only  the  first  bloom  that  is  lost  ;  the 
tree  will  recover.  When  the  autumn  comes,  you  may  just  shorten  some  of  the  longest 
branches,  to  lighten  the  head  a  little,  and,  in  spring,  properly  prune  them  again.  Now,  you 
may  study  the  form  of  the  tree  in  your  pruning,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  shoots  which 
grow  inwards  where  you  have  omitted  to  rub  them  off  must  be  cut  clean  away,  except 
where  you  leave  them  longer  for  the  sake  of  forming  the  head.  The  head  ought  to  be 
formed  by  several  branches  growing  outwards,  equally  divided  as  it  were,  and  if  two  are 
close  together,  let  one  be  removed.  In  pruning,  therefore,  some  regard  should  be  had  to  an 
equal  growth  all  round.  As  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  head  of  the  tree  as  good  in  form  as 
possible,  as  soon  as  we  can,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  prune,  that  a  top  eye  is  sure 
to  grow  strong ;  the  second  may  grow,  and  sometimes  the  third  will  start.  This  ought  to 
give  us  a  good  idea  of  what  the  tree  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  may  induce  us  to 
cut  in  more  or  less,  as  will  best  assist  the  form  of  the  head.  It  ought,  however,  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  weakly  shoots  are  useless  and  mischievous,  and  so,  also,  is  every  branch  that 
grows  inwards,  and  helps  to  fill  up  the  interior  of  the  head.  The  stocks  of  tree  Roses  will 
every  now  and  then  send  out  branches,  which  not  only  deprive  the  heads  of  great  nourish- 
ment, but  they  are  also  in  the  way.  They  should  therefore  be  removed  at  once — the  instant 
they  are  discovered  ;  whether  they  come  from  the  root  or  the  stem,  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  grow. 

Roses  on  their  own  roots  want  the  same  kind  of  soil,  mixed  with  peat  or  sand  to  lighten 
it,  as  their  fibres  and  roots  are  not  so  robust  as  those  of  the  brier,  and  especially  some  of 
the  more  delicate  varieties.  If  the  small  sorts  are  intended  for  a  bed,  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  up  the  soil  on  purpose  all  over  the  bed.  If  they  are  isolated  plants,  straggling  about 
here  and  there,  a  circle  of  one  or  two  feet  may  be  enough  for  each  plant,  but  this  is  sup- 
posing the  soil  too  light.  If,  however,  it  is  good,  strong,  kitchen  garden  soil,  or  like  it,  a 
little  dung  forked  into  the  ground  will  do  all  that  is  wanted.  If  intended  to  climb  on  a 
wall,  or  front  of  a  house,  or  on  poles  or  arches,  we  must  calculate  on  their  growing  for  years, 
and  therefore  provide  more  fitting  soil  to  ramble  in  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  may  bear  in  mind 
that  good,  strong  loam  naturally  forming  the  ground  can  hardly  be  improved  for  Roses  that 
are  to  stand  for  years.  Fruit-trees  do  well  on  natural  loam,  and  so  will  everything  else, 
and,  when  we  are  making  a  plantation  of  Roses,  we  may  look  at  the  productions  around  us, 
and  if  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  growing  strong  and  well,  we  need  trouble  our  heads 
very  little  about  a  change.  Some  persons  plant  all  the  dwarf  fancy  kinds  of  Roses  in  good 
soil,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  then  cover  the  surface  with  large  flint  stones,  building,  as  we 
may  call  it,  close  up  to  the  stems.  The  appearance  of  these  Roses,  blooming  over  the  flat 
stones,  is  very  curious,  but  no  one  can  dispute  that  they  are  pretty.  They  keep  on  flower- 
ing till  the  frost  settles  their  afi'airs  for  the  season,  and  the  roots  are  so  protected  by  the 
stones  that  they  survive  even  a  hard  winter.  They  are  cut  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
stones,  and,  in  the  spring,  they  come  out  stronger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  spread  all 


over  tho  flints.  But  this  niodo  is  only  adapted  for  the  small  dwarf-growing  sorts,  of  the 
nature  of  the  Crimson  China,  of  which,  however,  there  are  now  several  varieties. 

Climbing  Roses  will  often  remain  without  a  fair  start  tho  first  season  ;  if  so,  cut  them 
down  tolerably  close  before  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring.  There  will  be  no  mistake  the 
second  season  ;  they  will  throw  up  from  the  ground  very  strong  shoots,  and  you  have  only 
to  direct  and  fasten  them  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  weak  shoots  that  come  up  or  out 
of  the  wood,  being  useless,  should  be  taken  away.  The  side  branches  of  the  long  shoots 
should  be  spurred  in  to  one  or  two  eyes,  and,  when  the  space  intended  to  be  covered  is  once 
complete,  you  have  only  to  cut  in  the  summer's  growth  to  the  last  two  or  three  eyes.  If 
you  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  roots  have  at  all  exhausted  the  soil,  the  most  easy 
way  of  supplying  the  deficiency  is  to  make  a  bank  round  the  root,  and  apply  liquid  manure, 
a  spadeful  of  rotten  dung  stirred  into  five  gallons  of  water,  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
water  with  the  clear  liquor  till  it  has  all  soaked  to  the  roots. 

Eoses  for  show  must  be  fastened,  to  prevent  their  being  frayed  by  their  own  leaves,  and 
shaded  from  the  broiling  sun,  for  you  will  scarcely  find  a  perfect  bloom  in  a  hundred  when 
left  to  the  mercies  of  wind,  dust,  and  midday  rays.  A  Rose  bloom  must  not  be  touched  by 
a  leaf,  for  the  slightest  rub  bruises  and  spoils  it.  Let  the  bloom  be  tied,  to  prevent  it  mov- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  that  could  be  blown  against  it  must  be  tied 
back.  An  oiled  paper-cap  over  it,  like  an  umbrella,  will  keep  oflF  the  sun  and  rain. — 
Midland  Florist. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — (P.  T.,  Canada  West.)  The  most  complete  work  on  the 
melon  is  that  of  M.  Jacquin,  Paris,  but  now  difficult  to  procure.  His  list  contains  eighty- 
eight  varieties,  with  as  many  colored  figures,  each  one  being  accompanied  by  a  representa- 
tion of  a  slice  of  the  fruit,  to  indicate  the  color  and  thickness  of  the  flesh  and  rind ;  an 
example  is  also  given  of  the  branch  of  an  individual  variety  of  each  class,  displaying  the 
foliage,  blossoms,  and  manner  of  growth.  Tlie  work  is  founded  on  practical  experience. 
The  manner  of  pruning  recommended  is  this :  When  the  plant  has  four  leaves,  exclusive 
of  the  cotyledons,  it  is  cut  down  to  two  ;  the  branches  proceeding  from  their  axils,  having 
just  unfolded  the  third  leaf,  are  again  cut  down  to  two  ;  and  if  these  fail  to  show  fruit 
blossoms,  the  same  is  repeated,  when  they  will  invariably  do  so.  The  object  is  to  insure 
the  emission  of  fruit  blossoms,  which,  in  the  melon,  usually  occurs  on  the  second  ramifica- 
tion from  the  parent  stem,  but  always  on  the  third. 

(W.  W.  T.)     Wait  in  patience  ;  Rome  was  not  built  in  even  a  week. 

(Rosa  S.)  Be  sure,  when  you  plant  your  rose  bushes,  that  the  soil  is  well  drained  ;  you 
may  do  this  in  several  simple  ways.  For  instance  :  Dig  the  holes  twice  as  deep  as  you 
have  heretofore  thought  needful,  and  place  in  them  stones  or  broken  flower-pots  ;  indeed, 
the  latter,  if  whole,  will  form  an  effectual  drainage,  receiving  water  instead  of  soil,  and 
holding  it  till  it  disappears.     Place  them  npside  down. 

(B.  W.  R.)  Of  the  Diivaua,  there  are  four  species  in  cultivation  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  America,  all  handsome  evergreen  bu§hes,  with  bright,  shining  foliage  ;  the  leaves  are 
small,  oblong,  and  toothed,  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  small, 
dry  berries.  The  foliage  emits,  when  bruised,  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  odor  of  turpen- 
tine. A  pretty  phenomenon,  which  will  interest  children  as  well  as  grown  persons,  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  leaves  of  Davaua  ovata  and  some  other  plants  ;  the  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves, 
"  after  lying  a  short  time  upon  water,  will  be  found  to  start  and  jump  as  if  they  were  alive, 
while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet  of  oily  matter  is  discharged  into  the  water.  This 
circumstance  appears  to  be  owing  to  some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
leaves,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs  that  abound  in  them 


to  empty  themselves  with  violence,  and  the  movement  of  the  leaves  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
recoil  produced  by  the  discharge.  Thixs  we  have,  in  every  leaf,  a  sort  of  vegetable  battery, 
which  will  keep  up  its  fire  until  the  stock  of  ammunition  is  expended." — Botanical  Register. 
The  movements  of  the  leaves  upon  the  water  have  been  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships  em- 
ployed in  manucBvring,  or  to  persons  engaged  in  dancing. — See  Loudon's  Gardeners^  Maga- 
zine, vol.  ix.  p.  377.     The  Schinus  molle  presents  the  same  curious  phenomena. 


Gossip. — Cowper  writes  thus  to  his  friend  Newton :  "  I  delight  in  baubles,  and  know 
them  to  be  such ;  for,  viewed  without  a  reference  to  their  Author,  what  is  the  earth  ?  what 
are  the  planets  ?  what  is  the  sun  itself  but  a  bauble  ! .  Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  seen 
them,  or  to  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  brute  (stupid,  and  unconscious  of  what  he  beholds), 
than  not  be  able  to  say :  '  The  Maker  of  all  these  wonders  is  my  friend.'  The  eyes  of  many 
have  never  been  opened  to  see  that  they  are  trifles  ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be  till  they 
are  closed  forever.  They  think  a  fine  estate,  a  large  conservatory,  hothouse,  rich  as  a  West 
Indian  garden,  things  of  consequence  ;  visit  them  with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them  with 
ten  times  more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights,  doubtful  whether  the  few  pines 
it  contains  will  ever  be  worth  a  farthing ;  amuse  myself  with  a  greenhouse  which  Lord 
Butler's  gardener  could  take  upon  his  back,  and  walk  away  with  it ;  and,  when  I  have  paid 
the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it,  and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself:  'This  is  not  mine  ; 

'tis  a  plaything,  lent  me  for  the  present.     I  must  leave  it  soon.'  " The  extent  of  the 

credulity  of  mankind  scarcely  needs  illustrations ;  the  changes  of  opinion  are,  however, 
truly  curious.  Till  very  lately,  real  mummy  was  sold,  in  the  Philadelphia  drug  stores,  as 
a  curative  remedy.  Powder  of  silkworms  was  formerly  given  for  vertigo  ;  mellipedes,  for 
the  jaundice ;  fly -water,  for  earache  ;  five  gnats  were  considered  a  dose  of  excellent  physic  ; 
lady-birds,  for  colic  and  measles ;  ants  were  incomparable  for  leprosy  and  deafness.  A 
learned  Italian  professor  assures  us  that  a  finger  once  imbued  with  the  juices  of  a  certain 
beetle,  will  retain  its  power  of  curing  toothache  for  a  year.  One  pundit  taught  that  the 
efi'orts  of  the  silkworm  to  spin  its  cocoon,  was  the  result  of  colic. The  instincts  of  in- 
sects in  constructing  their  habitations,  defy  our  penetration ;  there  is  one  species  which 
excavates  a  gallery  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  furnished 
at  the  orifice  with  a  curiously  constructed  door,  actually  turning  on  a  hinge  of  silk,  and,  as 
if  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  gravity,  she  invariably  fixes  the  hinge  at  the  highest  side 

of  the  opening,  so  that  the  door,  when  pushed  up,  shuts  again  by  its  own  weight. The 

minority  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  1854,  signed  by  Hon.  James 
Meachan,  contains  some  home  truths.  Alluding  to  the  publications  of  the  Institute,  it  says  : 
"They  are  Smithsonian  contributions  just  in  the  sense  that  the  publications  of  Appletons, 
Putnam,  and  Lippincott,  may  be  called  Appletonian  contributions  to  knowledge,  Putnamian, 
or  Lippincottian  contributions  to  knowledge.  The  only  difference  is  the  degree  of  credit 
obtained  for  the  work  ! In  Syria,  apricots  are  dried  in  great  quantities,  says  a  late  travel- 
ler, and  exported  to  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Mishmush,  where  they  constitute  a  most  pala- 
table and  convenient  article  of  a  traveller's  commissariat,  as,  when  stewed,  Uiey  make  an 
excellent  dish,  soon  got  ready  ;  the  fruit  keeps  perfectly  well  in  this  dry  climate,  and  sufiicient 
for  a  month's  consumption,  or  longer,  can  be  stowed  in  a  very  small  compass.  Mishmush 
was  a  principal  article  in  our  cuisine  during  our  voyage  up  the  Nile,  and,  from  its  port- 
ability, it  is  excellently  adapted  for  desert  travelling.  Zumner  5  deen  (the  moon  of  the 
faithful)  is  the  same  fruit  difierently  prepared,  and  is  equally  known  as  mishmush,  but  is 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  the  former  kind.  It  consists  of  the  pulp  of  the  apricot  rolled  out 
(after  drying,  I  should  suppose)  into  thin  sheets  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  a  foot  or  two  in 
width  ;  and,  from  its  dark  color,  and  the  edges  of  the  sheet  being  left  untrimmed  (as 
case  of  the  peach  leather  of  America),  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  blacksmith 


editor's  table. 

leather  apron ;  when  dressed,  however,  it  is  no  despicable  dish,  and,  in  the  upper  country, 
is  tlio  kiiiil  of  mishinush  most  usually  seen  in  tho  markets  ;  we  could  seldom  ])rocuro  the 

entire  fruit,  and  wlion  we  could  it  was  rarely  of  tho  best  description. I'atchouly,  tho 

favorite  perfume,  is  olttained  from  an  otto  contained  in  the  leaves  and  stem  of  an  herb 
which  grows  extensively  in  India,  and  resembling  our  garden  sage.  Its  odor  is  the  most 
powerful  of  any  derived  from  the  botanic  kingdom.  In  its  pure  state,  it  has  a  kind  of 
mossy  or  musty  odor,  analogous  to  lycopodium.     Chinese  or  India  ink  is  scented  by  some 

admixture  of  patchouly. Shagreen,  much  used,  formerly,  for  spectacle  and  other  cases, 

is  made  in  Astracan.  The  material  is  the  strong  skin  that  covers  the  crujiper  of  the  horse. 
In  its  preparation,  the  roughness  is  produced  by  treading  into  the  skin  hard,  round  seeds, 
which  are  shaken  out  when  the  skin  has  been  dried  ;  it  is  then  stained  green  with  copper 
filings  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  grains  or  warts  are  then  rubbed  down  to  a  level  with  tho 
rest  of  the  surface,  wbicli  thus  presents  the  appearance,  that  used  so  much  to  puzzle  us,  of 
white  dots  on  a  green  ground. Wliat  is  a  billion  of  billions  ?  The  number  is  a  quad- 
rillion, and  to  count  it  at  the  rate  of  200  in  a  minute,  would  require  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  siipposing  them  to  be  a  thousand  millions,  to  count  incessantly  for  19,025,875 
years,  or  more  than  3,000  times  the  period  during  which  the  human  race  has  been  supposed 

to  have  been  in  existence. The  hop  pillow  was  formerly  a  popular  application  to  produce 

sleep,  one  of  the  most  active  ingredients  of  the  hop  being  its  narcotic  essential  oil,  which 
gives  the  flower  a  peculiar  smell.  It  was  a  great  favorite  with  George  the  Third,  in  his  sleep- 
less fits. The  line  run  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  accordance  with  the 

Ashburton  Treaty,  it  is  not  generally  known,  cost  tho  labor  of  three  hundred  men  for  eighteen 
months.  For  three  hundred  miles,  a  path  was  cut  through  the  forest,  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
cleared  of  all  trees.  At  the  end  of  every  mile  is  a  cast  iron  pillar,  painted  white,  square, 
and  four  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  bearing,  in  raised  letters,  on  its  sides  the  date  and  the 

names  of  tho  commissioners  who  ran  the  line. Arago  has  left  us  this  important  diction : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  never  will  observers  who  are  trustworthy 
and  careful  of  their  reputation,  venture  to  foretell  the  state  of  the  weather."  It  is  best,  there- 
fore, when  asked  if  you  are  weatherwise,  to  say :  "  No  ;  otherwise  !" A  tunnel  through 

the  earth  from  England  to  New  Zealand,  would  be  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  long. 

There  is  just  now  a  perfect  fury  among  collectors  for  majolica  ware  ;  it  was  made  in  Italy, 
though  originally  in  Majorca,  and  the  best  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  painted  some  of  it,  and  his  pupils  more.  A  Mr.  Bernal  set  the 
fashion  of  collecting  it ;  his  collection  contained  about  four  hundred  pieces,  which  cost  him 

less  than  $5,000,  but  realized,  at  his  late  sale,  $35,000. The  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  it 

has  been  calculated,  could  not  now  be  built  for  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 

dollars. "The  acquisition  of  the  language  of  botany,  the  technical  terms  employed,  is 

generally  considered,"  says  Dr.  Darlington,  "a  formidable  affair."  He  does  not  recommend 
learning  a  parcel  of  uncouth  terms,  without  comprehending  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied,  but  rather  to  look  at  the  objects,  and  examine  their  structure  :  their  organs  must 
have  a  name',  and  these,  once  acquired,  are  no  more  burdensome,  but  an  acquisition.  It 
might  be  dull  work  to  take  iip  a  Directory,  and  commit  to  memory  the  names  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city,  but  if  we  go  among  them,  and  form  some  interesting  acquaintances,  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  learning  the  names  of  our  friends.  Thus,  we  ought  never  to  waste  our  time 
in  learning  mere  names  apart  from  objects ;  the  study  of  names  and  things  should  always  go 
together.  As  soon  as  we  know  a  plant  or  tree,  we  feel  a  little  affection  for  it ;  to  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, there  is  the  formality  to  be  undergone  of  an  introduction ;  in  botany,  thus,  we 

are  continually  acquiring  new  friends. The  evident  mode  of  getting  rid  of  annual  weeds 

gardens  and  farms,  is  not  to  let  them  ripen  their  seeds  ;  this  is  done  by  keeping  the  ground 
or  ploughed  for  a  year  or  two,  as  well  to  prevent  a  new  crop  as  to  promote  the  vege- 


tation  of  all  the  old  ones  in  the  soil.     This  applies  to  annuals,  but,  in  the  case  of  plants 

that  spread  by  roots,  the  extirpation  by  hand  or  instrument  is  the  only  mode. Shak- 

speare,  in  his  Winter^s  Tale,  thus  alludes  to  the  violet : — 

"Violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 

Or  Cytherca's  breath." 


Flower  Seeds. — We  have,  from  Mr,  Dreer,  of  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  samples  of 
his  flower  seeds,  put  up  to  go  by  mail,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  distant  gardeners, 
ladies,  &c.  ;  they  have  only  to  put  a  dollar  in  an  envelop,  direct  it,  place  it  in  a  hole  in  a 
post-office  window,  and,  with  only  three  cents'  worth  of  manure  (no  water),  a  whole  bunch 
of  seeds  will  come  up  in  a  few  days,  without  trouble,  and  you  can  water  at  leisure. 

R.  K.  Bliss  &  Haven,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  whose  advertisements  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  our  pages,  have  also  sent  us  samples  (innumerable)  in  this  way,  for 
which  they  will  also  accept  our  thanks.  An  editor  of  a  journal  likes  to  see  the  handywork 
of  his  readers,  and  often  has  a  fellow-feeling  with  them  which  may  be  without  any  public 
expression,  and  yet  none  the  less  forcible  and  agreeable. 


Description  of  the  Greenhopses  and  Conservatories  at  Springbrook.  By  Tuomas  Meehan, 
of  Germantown,  late  gardener  thereat : — 

In  numerical  order  from  the  mansion-house  is — 

No.  1.  A  Greenhouse,  double  pitched,  and  38  by  20  feet.  It  includes  a  seed-room  and 
potting-room,  so  that  the  necessary  operations  of  plant  growing  can  be  carried  on  without 
exposure  to  the  open  air.  In  this  house  are  collected  plants  from  New  Holland,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  earth. 

No.  2.  Conservatory — mainly  for  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  It  is  31  feet  1  inch  in  length 
by  24  feet  in  width. 

No.  3.  Stove  or  Hothouse — same  dimensions  as  No.  1.  It  is  kept  generally  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  (50O  or  70O,  to  accommodate  plants  from  tropical  countries. 

The  above  three  houses  form  one  complete  range.  No.  2  being  the  central,  and  considerably 
elevated  above  the  others.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  truss  work,  in  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience and  unsightliness  of  columns.  The  whole  range  is  heated  by  hot  water  from  two 
of  Burbidge  &  Healy's  boilers,  with  Sylvester  furnaces,  furnished  by  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris, 
of  this  city,  which  answer  admirably. 

No.  4.  Cactus  House. — It  is  51  feet  in  length  and  33  feet  in  width,  double  pitched.  The 
roof,  massive  as  it  is,  is  supported  by  a  single  iron  column,  and  four  iron  braces,  running 
diagonally.  It  embraces  the  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  those  grotesque-looking  plants 
in  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  age,  and  many  reach  almost  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof.  A  single  specimen  of  the  celebrated  "  Visnaga,"  or  "  Tooth-Pick  Cactus,"  of  the 
globular  variety,  is  over  four  feet  in  circumference.  These  gigantic  forms  make,  as  it  were, 
a  "  body  guard"  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  the  Victoria  Regia  occupying 
the  adjoining  house. 

No.  5.  Lily  House — 30  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  is  an  octagon-shaped 
tank,  24  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  Victoria  is  grown.  This  tank  is  formed  in  the  cen- 
tral portion,  about  14  feet  square,  being  built  up  of  brick,  4^  feet  high.  From  the  top  of 
this  brick  centre  a  ledge  of  boards  proceeds  outwards,  about  live  feet  all  round,  handsomely 
curbed  at  its  edges,  in  order  to  contain  enough  water  to  accommodate  the  floating  leaves. 
The  brickwork  is  coated  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  boards  are  fastened  vertically  to  the 
sides  by  copper  bolts  passing  through  them  and  the  brickwork,  and  secured  by  nuts  ami 
screws.  To  these  boards  brass  hooks  are  affixed,  to  support  the  heating  pipes  hereafter  to 
be  described ;  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  tank,  as  thus  formed,  is  lined  with  sheet  lead ; 
about  4,000  lbs.  being  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  is  composed  of 
stout  hornblende  stone,  supported  on  pillars  of  masonry,  to  allow  the  foui'-inch  hot-water 
pipes  employed  to  heat  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  to  pass  up  and  down  in  every 
direction  beneath.  Connected  with  these  four-inch  pipes  is  a  range  of  one-inch  leaden  ones, 
which,  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  tank,  and  supported  by  the  brass  hooks  above  alluded 
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to,  boat  tlio  water  in  the  insitle  by  the  hot  water  circulating  through  them.  To  equalize  the 
heat  in  the  tank,  the  flow  of  two  of  these  pipes  is  led  round  the  tank  to  the  ritrlit,  and  tliat 
of  tlie  other  two  to  the  left.  Tlio  soil  occupies  about  two  feet  of  the  tank's  depth,  into  wliicb 
the  lily  is  jjlauted,  tlie  remainder  beinp  filled  with  water,  wliicb  is  broucbt  into  the  tank 
over  a  ]>lanisbed  copper  wheel  with  floats,  by  iiropelling  which  a  current  is  produced  that 
keeps  the  surface  of  the  water  clean  and  pure.  On  the  riglit  of  the  Lily  House,  as  we  enter 
it,  is  a  rectangular  tank  of  tho  entire  length  of  the  house,  heated  to  the  same  temperature 
as  tho  Lily  tank  in  the  centre,  by  a  small  pipe  led  through  it  from  the  larger  ones  beneath. 
This  is  kept  for  tho  Nehtmbium  speciosum,  the  famous  "  Lotus"  of  tho  ancients  ;  Ai/rujihira 
ceruhe  and  N.  rubra,  the  red  and  white  water  lilies  of  China,  and  other  aquatics.  This  tank 
serves  also  as  a  nursery  for  gold  and  silver  flsh,  which  are  reared  hero  in  great  abundance. 

The  main  plant  of  the  Victoria  occupies  the  centre  of  tho  tank.  Around  it  are  a  number 
of  small  ones  in  boxes,  intended  by  the  proprietor  for  gratuitous  distribution  amongst  those 
disposed  to  try  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  writer  feels 
a  certain  degree  of  sadness  in  learning  that  the  old  plant  of  the  Victoria,  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  enjoyment  of  thousands,  as  well  as  received,  in  by-gone  times,  so  large  a 
share  of  his  own  attention  and  care,  has  been  discarded  for  one  of  its  own  offspring — a 
"true  American." 

A  fine  collection  of  exotic  ferns,  for  which  the  moisture,  partial  shade,  and  temperature 
of  the  house,  are  so  well  adapted,  lines  one  of  its  sides.  One  end  is  covered  with  air  i)lants, 
growing  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  the  other  by  that  unrivalled  creeper,  the  Cissus  discolor,  the 
beautiful  velvety  variegation  of  the  leaves  of  which  will  probably  never  be  surpassed.  Two 
varieties  of  pitcher  plants,  and  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  very  scarce  and  beautiful 
East  Indian  plant,  Brownea  grandiceps,  are  also  inhabitants  of  this  department.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  house,  the  light  is  admitted  through  stained  glass  of  various  colors,  pro- 
ducing a  highly  pleasing  effect  on  the  foliage  of  the  ferns,  and  other  desirable  plants,  within 
its  reach.  The  Lily  House  being  separated  from  the  Cactus  House  only  by  a  nine-inch  wall, 
the  two  are  heated  somewhat  in  connection  with  each  other.  Two  boilers  are  employed. 
The  one  specially  intended  for  the  former,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  latter,  except 
that  the  hot  water  intended  for  the  wheel  (to  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  also  led)  is 
heated  by  a  circulation  passing  through  a  leaden  pipe  to  a  reservoir  from  which  both  boilers 
are  filled  at  tho  extremity  of  the  Cactus  House.  The  boiler  of  the  Cactus  House  is  larger 
than  the  other ;  and  besides  the  pipes  which  it  heats  around  "  its  own"  house,  has  a  branch 
diverging  on  the  other  side,  and,  passing  round  the  Lily  House,  supplies  the  latter  with 
additional  heat  in  severe  weather. 

Returning  from  the  Lily  House,  we  pass  down  on  another  side  of  the  Cactus  House,  the 
rafters  of  which  are  clothed  with  Bignonia  vcnusta,  adorned  with  festoons  of  flowers,  Bignonia 
picta,  Passiflora  data,  ^-c. ,  in  luxuriant  health. 

No.  6.  Orange-IIouse — 38  feet  in  length  and  14  in  width.  This  house,  besides  containing 
a  collection  of  trees  such  as  its  name  implies,  and  immense  specimens  of  American  Aloe,  or 
Century  Plant,  India  Rubber,  Camphor  Tree,  Finger  Lemon,  Forbidden  Fruit,  different  kinds 
of  teas  and  other  plants  merely  requiring  protection  from  frost  in  the  winter  season,  contains 
also  the  main  reservoir  from  whence  all  the  houses  are  supplied  with  water.  It  is  lined 
with  lead,  and  contains  about  2,000  gallons.  The  water  is  forced  up  by  two  of  Douglas' 
largest  (No.  6)  rams,  from  springs  rising  on  the  farm,  1,500  feet  distant.  One  of  these 
supplies  the  Mansion-House  in  the  summer  season,  the  excess  flowing  over  from  a  higher 
reservoir  being  led  into  this.     Adjoining  this  house,  and  running  x>arallel  with  it,  is 

No.  7.  The  Orchid-IIouse — 38  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  width.  This  house  is  heated 
by  hot  water,  partly  with  four-inch  pipes,  and  partly  on  the  "  tank  system,"  and  by  the 
same  boiler  used  for  the  last  house.  A  brick  pit  is  constructed  inside,  which,  near  its  top, 
supports  a  divided  iron  tank,  open  above,  and  through  which  water  flows  when  heated,  and 
returns  again  to  the  boiler.  This  is  covered  over  by  tarred  oak  slats,  sustaining  a  bed  of 
gravel  upon  which  plants  requiring  moist  bottom  heat  are  placed.  From  apertures  in  the 
side  of  the  brick  pits,  steam  is  made  to  permeate  the  house,  when,  and  as  desired.  There 
is  probably  no 'house  on  tho  premises  more  interesting  than  this  one.     A  house  properly 
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adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  air  plants  of  the  tropics,  hanging,  apparently  from  threads,  to 
the  branches  of  ti-ees,  or  seemingly  springing  from  dried  blocks,  trunks,  and  old  roots,  as 
described  in  the  narratives  of  tropical  travellers,  is  one  of  the  sights  often  heard  of,  but 
seldom  seen  in  this  country  as  yet.  In  this  house  may  generally  be  seen  some  of  these 
wonderful  productions  of  Flora  in  flower — now  resembling  some  bird,  now  some  moth,  and 
at  other  times  butterflies,  or  other  insects.  The  celebrated  Espiritu  santo,  or  "Dove  Plant" 
of  the  Isthmus,  seems  to  grow  and  flower  here  as  perfectly,  if  not  better,  than  in  its  native 
localities. 

No.  8.  Vinery — 31  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  in  width,  on  the  "lean-to"  principle.  This 
house  has  an  ordinary  furnace  and  brick  flue,  by  which  grapes  may  be  forwarded  a  little 
earlier,  when  desired,  than  in  those  in  the  "  cold  vinery." 

No.  9.  Vinery — same  dimensions  as  the  last,  and  heated  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  10.  Nectarine-House — 62  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  on  the  same  principle,  and  in 
range  with  the  two  last.  The  nectarines  are  trained  to  trellises  against  the  wall,  on  the 
highest  side.  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  principally  occupying  the  rafters  in  front.  There  is 
no  artificial  heat  in  this  house,  it  being  employed  as  a  cold  vinery  as  well  as  a  Nectarine- 
House. 

No.  11.  Vinery — called  the  "  White  House,"  because  there  are  no  others  than  White  Grapes, 
"  Muscat  of  Alexandria,"  growing  in  it.     It  is  31  feet  by  16. 

No.  12.  Vinery — comprising  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  grapes.  Dimensions  same  as 
the  preceding.  Both  these  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water  from  one  large  boiler,  with  the 
circulation  capable  of  being  so  regulated  to  any  required  temperature  without  interfering 
with  that  of  the  other.  The  vines  on  the  rafters  are  taken  down  during  the  winter,  and 
boxed  up,  so  that  the  warmth  inside  the  house  has  no  efl'ect  on  them,  while  the  process  of 
forcing  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  <^-c.,  in  tubs  and  pots,  is 
being  carried  on.  Straivberries  are  ripened  in  these  houses  in  February,  Figs  in  March, 
Grapes  in  April,  Apricots,  Peaches,  ^c,  in  May.  Both  houses  are  neatly  paved  with  pressed 
brick,  as  most  convenient  and  agreeable,  where  so  many  trees  cover  the  floor,  and  requiring 
the  frequent  attendance  of  the  gardener. 

No.  13.  Forcing-House — 50  feet  by  10.  Used  for  forcing  vegetables  and  propagating  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plants.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in 
the  warmest  of  which  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  may  be  had  nearly  all  through  the  winter 
season  ;  and,  in  the  other.  Asparagus,  Caulijlowers,  Potatoes,  (f-c,  very  early.  A  small  tank 
is  placed  in  the  house,  which  possesses  considerable  interest  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the 
renowned  Victoria  in  this  country.  Seedlings  of  this  plant,  and  other  aquatics,  are  still 
flourishing  in  it,  the  machinery  for  warming  which  is  perfect,  as  it  is  in  all  the  houses  thus 
heated. 

No.  14.  Camellia  House — 62  feet  in  length  by  15  feet  in  width.  It  is  filled  exclusively 
with  Camellias,  numbering  several  hundred  specimens,  many  of  which  are  of  large  size. 
This  house  is  heated  by  hot  water. 

The  waste  water  from  all  the  houses  passes  into  a  basin,  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where 
many  of  the  Lily  tribe  are  growing,  including  the  "  Lotus,"  which  stood  there  without  pro- 
tection one  winter,  and  flowered  the  succeeding  summer  and  fall  profusely.  It  also  abounds 
in  gold  and  silver  fish.  In  addition  to  the  enumerated  structures,  others  belonging  to  the 
horticultural  grounds  are  worthy  of  note,  as  the  Tool  House,  where  the  imijlements  are 
arranged  with  the  regularity  of  an  armory,  the  Carpenter's  Shop,  the  Compost  House,  Mush- 
room House,  ^c. 

The  premises  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  May,  between  the  hours  of  10 
and  12,  and  3  and  5,  upon  an  order  of  the  Auctioneers,  M.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
to  whom,  for  further  particulars,  inquiries  must  be  addressed. 


Dear  Horticulturist  :  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  intrude  for  a  moment  among  the  young 
people  who  partake  of  the  savory  scraps  at  the  "  Editor's  Table,"  I  would  remind  those  of 
them  who  have  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  that  the  season  is  at  hand  when  her 
vegetable  beauties  are  most  profusely  displayed  ;  and  would  say  to  all  who  desire  to  have 
a  national  acquaintance  with  those  charming  objects,  that  a  work  has  been  recently  prepared 
Professor  A.  Gray,  of  Harvard  University,  entitled  First  Lessons  in  Botany,  ■which  is  most 
rably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners  in  the  "  amiable  science."     In  my  opinion,  i 
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more  thoroughly  and  sucoessfully  blonds  the  useful  with  the  ayrceabh  than  any  other  el. 
nieiitaiy  trt-atiso  extant.     Were  Horace  now  living,  and  duly /los/r*/  on  the  subject,  I  ain 
suro  ho  would  say  of  it:  "Omnr  tulit ptitictum." 

Tho  illustrations  are  as  ample,  and  so  complete,  so  strictly  sci(>ntific,  yet  so  plain  and 
familiar,  that  tho  way-faring  boy,  though  a  booby,  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  them.  I  would 
therefore  advise  all  the  youthful  listeners  around  your  editorial  table  who  would  provide  a 
store  of  pleasant  knowledge  for  future  enjoyment,  to  avail  themselves  forthwith  of  the  aid 
thus  furnished  by  an  accomplished  teacher.  Yours,  truly,  Se.nex. 

April,  1857. 


CoBOUBG,  C.  W.,  Feb.  18,  1857. 

Mr.  Editor  :  You  say  the  Cloth  of  Gold  is  the  finest  Climbing  Rose !  If  it  is  anything 
like  the  old  Cloth  of  Gold,  we  would  like  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  had,  and  how  it  is  pro- 
pagated?    By  layers  ?  by  cuttings  ?  or  by  budding?  B.  Loser. 

Ans.  By  all. 


Sir  :  A  corresjKyndent  in  the  February  number  wishes  to  know  a  remedy  to  prevent  mice 
from  girdling  trees.  The  best  thing  I  ever  found,  is  to  put  white  birch  bark,  in  June  or  July, 
from  trees  four  or  five  inches  through  ;  it  will  curl  up  very  readily,  and  may  be  placed 
around  the  tree  in  the  fall,  and  earthed  up  a  little.  It  may  also  be  laid  in  the  spring,  for 
another  season,  it  being  very  durable.  This  will  prevent  the  mice  from  working  under. 
Earthing  up  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  is  a  very  good  plan  in  the  fall,  and  remove  it  in  tho 
spring.  Mice  often  come  out  from  the  rubbish  about  the  fences,  such  as  brush  or  stone 
heaps,  or  from  woodlands.  Grass  should  be  grazed  off  about  the  fences  in  the  fall ;  it  is  a 
great  harbor  for  mice.  Yours,  B.  Loser,  Nurseryman. 

Cohourg,  C.  W. 


The  Reason  Why. — ^Various  and  valuable  matter  loads  our  tables,  which  has  accumulated 
during  several  weeks'  absence  in  the  tropics,  and  which  will  receive  attention  immediately. 
Those  who  do  not  hear  from  us  before  this  number  reaches  them,  will  please  to  think  of  us 
all  but  literally  buried  up  in  books,  catalogues,  seeds,  advertisements,  portraits  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  boxes  of  apples,  bananas,  oranges,  tropical  seeds,  herbariums,  shells,  and  coral 
rocks,  &c.,  and  then  make  whatever  excuses  for  omissions  on  our  part  they  can  conjure  up. 
A  person  who  was  fired  at  as  a  target  from  the  Moro  Castle,  must  be  considered  privileged 
to  take  time  to  collect  his  thoughts. 


By  a  reference  to  our  advertising  columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Caleb  Cope  to  offer  at  public  sale  his  superb  collections  of  plants,  besides  the  entire  estate. 
Philadelphians  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  latter — its  natural  beauties,  salubrity,  and 
elegant  improvements — to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment ;  but  it  will  aid  our  distant  friends  to  observe  that  such  an  opportunity  to  add  tho 
richest  floral  gems  to  their  collections  has  certainly  never  been  offered  before,  and  one  which 
we  are  sure  they  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of.  The  collection  of  Cactuses  alone, 
has  but  few  rivals  in  tho  world,  and  probably  such  another,  embracing  such  fine  and  rare 
specimens,  could  not  be  got  together  again  without  years  of  labor,  and  great  expense.  We 
cannot  close  this  notice  without  referring  to  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Brownea  grandi- 
ceps,  which  the  collection  contains  ;  perhaj^s  second  only  to  the  renowned  Amherstia  nolilis 
in  rarity,  grandeur,  and  beauty.     Fortunate,  indeed,  will  be  the  lucky  man  who  secures  it. 
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Pennsylvania  Hokticultural  Society. — The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Concert  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  17,  1857.  E.  W.  Keyser,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.     The  following  premiums  were  awarded  : — 

By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers.  Azalea — specimen — for  the  Lest  to  Cornelius 
O'Brien,  gr.  to  Gen.  Patterson.  Collection  of  six  Plants — for  the  best  to  the  same.  jVew 
Plants — shown  for  the  first  time — a  premium  of  three  dollars  to  John  Sherwood,  for  Daphne 
cneorum  maxima,  D.  thymifolia  graudiflora,  D.  vesculeusis,  and  Azalea  ramentacea  (from 
China)  ;  two  dollars  to  R.  Buist,  for  Ixora  floribunda  and  Azalea  Bride.  Design  for  the  Table 
— for  the  best  to  J.  J.  Habermchl,  gr.  to  John  Lambert.  Basket — for  the  best  to  the  same  ; 
for  the  second  best  to  Thos.  Meghran,  gr.  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wetherill.  Bouquets — for  the  best 
pair  to  H.  A.  Dreer;  for  the  second  best  to  J.  J.  Habermehl.  Special  Premium — five  dollars 
to  Peter  Raabe,  for  a  beautiful  pyramid  of  Hyacinths,  and  a  collection  in  pots. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits.  Pears — for  the  best  (the  Easter  Buerre)  to  John  Chambers. 
Apples — for  the  best  (the  Chesterfield  Pippin)  to  the  same  ;  for  the  second  best  to  John  Per- 
kins.    Special  Premium  of  three  dollars  to  John  Chambers,  for  a  beautiful  display  of  Apples. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables.  Lettuce — for  the  best  six  heads  to  James  Jones,  gr.  at 
Girard  College.  For  the  best  display  by  a  market  gardener,  to  A.  L.  Felton ;  for  the  best 
display  by  an  amateur  gardener,  to  Thos.  Meghran,  gr.  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wetherill. 

Gifts. — A  copy  of  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  late  Francois  Andre  Michaus,  by  Elias 
Durand.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Grafts 
of  the  Lycurgus  Pear,  from  F.  R.  Elliott. 

Objects  shown. — Plant  from  Gen.  Patterson's  specimens — Azalea  splendens.  Collection  of 
six — Mahernia  odorata.  Azalea  coccinea,  A.  speciosissima,  Richardia  iEthiopica,  Acacia  grandi- 
liora,  and  Forsythia  viridissima. 

By  John  Sherwood.  New  Plants — Azalea  ramentacea.  Daphne  cneorum  rdaximum,  D. 
thymifolia  grandifolia,  and  D.  vesculensis. 

By  Robert  Buist.     New — Ixora  floribunda  and  Azalea  Bride. 

By  Peter  Raabe.     A  large  vase  of  Hyacinths  ;  also  pots  of  same. 

By  Theodore  Walter.     Very  fine  cut  Tulips. 

Designs,  ^-c. — By  J.  J.  Habermehl,  gr.  to  John  Lambert.  A  table  design,  a  basket,  and 
hand  bouquets. 

By  Thos.  Meghran.     A  basket. 

By  H.  A.  Dreer.     A  pair  of  bouquets. 

Fruit. — By  John  Chambers,  Mt.  Holly.    Pears — four  kinds.    Apples — about  thirty  varieties. 

By  John  Perkins.  A  dozen  each  of  Monmouth  Pippin,  Ridge  Pippin,  and  Chester's  Spit- 
zcnburg. 

Vegetables. — A  large  display  by  A.  L.  Felton. 

From  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wetherill.     A  handsome  display. 

From  gardener  at  Girard  College.     Six  heads  of  lettuce. 


MAY. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Early  in  this  month,  the  ground  in  the  vineyard  may  be  cultivated — if  it  was  omitted  in 
April.  If  the  plough  is  used,  be  careful  not  to  break  off  the  young  shoots,  now  starting 
rapidly.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  rub  off  superfluous  shoots  and  suckers,  leaving 
the  strongest  on  the  spur  and  the  bow,  to  bear  the  fruit  crop,  and  for  bearing  wood  for  next 
year. 

In  this  climate,  the  grape-vine  is  in  blossom  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  Just 
before  blooming,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  last 
blossom  bud,  except  on  two  of  the  strongest  branches,  which  are  to  be  trained  to  the  top  of 
the  stakes  for  bearing  wood  the  year  following.  Tie  up  the  young  vines  carefully  to  the 
with  rye  straw  (made  damp,  to  be  pliable),  or  any  other  cheap  tie,  as  they  are  "  '  " 
broken  off  by  high  winds.     In  training  to  trellises,  the  same  treatment  is  necessa 


and  thp  Rhoots  alionld  be  spread  out  judiciously  on.  the  trollis,  to  receive  Ihoir  duo  propor- 
tion of  liglit  and  air. 

Kfoi>  a  sliarp  look-ont  for  insrcts,  and  destroy  such  as  are  dcpredatinp.  Tli(>  lady-hug  is 
not  of  that  class,  hut  a  small  groen  worm  will  often  he  found  eatint;  the  blossom  hud  just  as 
it  expands  from  the  leaves.     These  must  he  watched  closely,  and  destroyed. 

(jive  the  young  vines  and  cuttings  in  the  nursery  (if  you  have  one)  a  light  hoeing,  to 
keep  down  weeds,  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  vine. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDEIIS. 

Vkoetaiu.e  Gahden  — Seeds  of  the  various  cabbages  for  Minter  use  should  he  sown,  such 
as  Savoys,  Hrussels  sjjrouts,  Cape  Brocoli,  flat  Dutch  cabbage,  &c.  Sweet  corn,  Lima  beans, 
watermelons,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cantt  lopes,  may  also  bo  attended  to  as  early  as  the  weather 
and  soil  will  permit.  A  successful  method  of  combating  the  stripal  Intij,  so  injurious  to  tlio 
melon  and  cucumber  tribes,  consists  in  covering  the  hills  with  loose  squares  of  glass.  Four 
small  wooden  pegs  are  inserted  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  inclose  the  hill  of  j)lants  ;  a  square 
of  glass  sufficiently  large  to  cover  them,  is  then  laid  on  the  pegs.  Tliis  has  been  found  as 
cllectual  in  scaring  the  insects  as  the  common  contrivance  of  a  small  wooden  box,  without 
its  defects.  The  plants  are  exposed  on  all  sides  to  air  and  light,  and  the  glass  cover  further 
prevents  the  soil  being  consolidated  by  heavy  showers. 

Young  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other  in  the  seed  hed.  Thin  them  out, 
so  as  to  give  space  for  each  to  he  exposed  to  light  and  air.  It  is  better  to  transplant  in  a 
sheltered  border  for  two  or  three  weeks,  to  produce  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  if  then  care- 
fully lifted  and  set  out,  will  immediately  start  into  vigorous  growth.  Before  planting,  make 
a  furrow,  with  a  hoe,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  plant  in  it.  The  raised  sides  of  tlie 
furrow  will  protect  the  plants  for  a  time,  and  the  first  hoeing  will  level  the  soil  over  their 
roots. 

FfvUit-Trees. — In  former  remarks  on  winter  pruning,  it  has  been  suggested  to  prune  very 
sparingly  all  those  of  luxuriant  and  thrifty  growth  ;  such  will  now  require  attention  in 
picking  oiit  the  points  of  all  shoots  that  exhibit  a  tendency  to  luxuriance.  This  pinching 
process  appears  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  fancy  species  of  cultivation  only  applied  to 
dwarf  pear-trees.  So  far  from  being  so,  it  is,  practically,  the  most  important  subject  to  which 
the  attention  of  fruit  growers  can  be  directed.  By  its  means,  they  can  induce  fruitfulness 
in  young  trees,  and  keep  them  uniformly  productive.  It  is  economical,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
easier  to  rub  off  a  bud  than  to  saw  off  a  branch,  and,  when  thoroughly  understood  and  acted 
upon,  branches  are  permitted  to  grow  only  when  and  where  they  are  wanted.  Fruit-trees, 
when  healthy,  and  growing  in  good  soil,  have  a  tendency  to  make  strong,  yearly  shoots  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  the  lower  buds  on  the  tree  remaining  dormant,  or  producing 
only  weak  shoots.  Pinching  consists,  practically,  in  checking,  at  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
these  robust  shoots,  by  breaking  out  their  points  ;  this  retards  their  longitudinal  extension, 
and  causes  a  development  of  latent  buds,  producing  short,  lateral  growths,  which  are  the 
future  fruiting  points.  Our  most  successful  fruit  growers  are  becoming  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  method  of  securing  full  benefit  from  good  cultivation;  otherwise,  manuring  only 
increases  wood  growth,  to  be  lopped  olF  at  the  winter  pruning. 

When  the  size  of  a  tree  is  the  only  object  in  view,  siimmer  j>runing  should  not  be  practised. 

Gkapes  under  Glass — I  would  again  repeat  the  advice  given  in  former  calendars  :  "  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  leave  the  top  sashes  open  a  little  during  the  night,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  fluctuate  similar  to  the  external  atmosphere.  There  is  no  climate  in  the 
world  where  the  temperature  is  constantly  the  same."  It  almost  seems  unnecessary  to 
state  that  when  frosts  occur,  the  house  should  he  closed. 

Greenhouse. — Plants  may  be  set  out  in  the  air  when  their  growth  is  completed — of  such 
kinds  as  azaleas,  camellias,  &c. ;  and  young  plants  of  many  kinds  will  grow  better,  with  h^ss 
care,  liy  turning  them  out  of  pOts,  and  planting  in  the  flower  beds.  Sumnn^r  flowering  plants 
should  receive  attention  ;  always  water  in  the  mornings,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by 
evaporation  of  water  thrown  on  the  floor  and  walls  ;  a  slight  syringing  occasionally  during 
the  day,  will  assist  much  in  this  respect. 

Planting. — Tlie  early  portion  of  the  month  will  he  found  a  good  season  for  removing  ever- 
greens north  of  this.  There  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  preserving  the  roots  during  re- 
moval. To  see  the  roots  of  trees  exposed  for  hours  to  a  hot  sun  and  drying  winds,  is  a 
painful  sight.  Trees  so  treated  ought  to  die.  I  lately  visited  a  pleasure  plantation,  and 
observing  that  all  the  trees  were  remarkably  straight-stemmed,  was  told  that  all  crooked 
trees  will  straighten  themselves  by  simply  running  down  a  slit  in  the  bark,  with  a  ' 
side  towards  which  the  tree  is  desired  to  come. 


g  iri^  ia  Cuba  anij  tl]t  S,o«tIitnt  States,  g:'o. 

ECIDEDLY  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  leave  the  wintry 
North,  and  speed  away  to  the  land  of  the  orange  and 
the  myrtle.  Man  has  just  made  himself  wings,  and,  like 
the  birds,  he  can  change  his  climate  at  pleasure.  In  a 
week  he  may  run  through  enough  parallels  of  latitude 
to  leave  behind  him  the  wintry  snow,  and  enter  upon  a 
perpetual  summer;  he  walks  from  his  conservatory, 
where  a  few  plants  are  barely  kept  in  health  by  fires 
and  steam,  and  before  he  has  taken  half  a  dozen  good 
naps,  he  wakes  up  in  a  region  where  the  skies  are  the 
only  glass,  and  where  a  greenhouse  has  never  been 
thought  of;  from  frozen  grounds,  untillable  till  May,  he 
flies  to  a  land  where  the  pine-apple  ripens  as  it  grows 
neglected  by  the  roadside,  and  where  fruits  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  long  after  they  have  put  forth  their  flowers 
for  another  crop.  '  The  orange  is  in  full  bearing,  with 
height  and  limbs  almost  comparable  to  our  apple-tree  ; 
its  delicious  golden  product  tempts  the  eye  till  it  is 
attracted  to  the  glorious  plume  of  the  neighboring 
cocoa-nut,  or  the  still  more  stately  Royal  Palm,  whose 
height  and  ostrich-like  feathers  are  a  prominent  ingre- 
dient of  every  scene.  Does  arboriculture  engage  his 
mind,  the  visitor  finds  innumerable  trees,  bushes,  and  vines,  loaded  with  leaves 
and  flowers  such  as  have  never  been  noticed  in  his  vocabulary.  This  is  literally 
the  condition  of  things 

"  In  that  fam'd  land,  by  daring  Colon  given 
To  the  admiring  gaze  of  pleased  mankind. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  insulted  freedom  yet  may  rear  her  throne, 
And  raise  congenial  altars  there." — W.  Elliott. 

A  short  visit  to  Cuba  enabled  us  to  embody  a  few  notes  that  may  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  and  possibly  we  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  otliers  to  make  it 
a  winter  residence  whose  state  of  health  requires  an  equable  climate,  for  such 
this  eminently  is. 

Climate,  it  is  true,  is  not  everything,  but  to  many  it  is  of  great  importance, 
both  to  the  healthy  and  the  invalid,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  discovered  that  our 
Northern  winters  are  as  much,  if  not  more  to  be  dreaded  than  our  summers. 
Hundreds  now  go  to  Cuba  where  thousands  will  hereafter  make  the  trip  when  the 
advantages  are  more  generally  known,  the  facilities  more  multiplied,  and  the  local 
government  more  disposed  to  receive  us  than  is  even  now  the  case.  The  restraints 
on  the  movements  of  Americans  are  considerably  relaxed  of  late,  and  though  some 
ridiculous  regulations  are  still  ia  force,  there  were  none,  the  past  season,  which 
were  not  easily  borne  or  laughed  at.  More  travellers  from  the  States  have  resided 
on  or  visited  the  island  the  past  winter  than  was  ever  before  known,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  they  have  now  and  then  left  an  impression,  and  made  a  mark,  which 
gradually  may  prove  an  entering  wedge  for  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  race.  Indeed,  many 
of  our  countrymen  are  settled  tliere,  and  manage  some  of  the  most  important  inte- 
rests. They  are  engineers  on  the  railroads  and  sugar  plantations ;  they  keep  the 
decent  hotels,  purchase  land  here  and  there,  and,  if  fiicilities  were  given. 
Id  soon  overrun  the  country  with  improvements ;  but  the  Spanish  policy  is 
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one  of  a  hiirli  tarilT  diaractcr,  niid  di.sfoiirafres  maimfacturt's  for  the  sake  of  an 
enorniDiis  revenue,  of  whieli  the  (Jovernnienl  is  elieatcil  l»y  its  otlieials,  of  at  least 
one-half  to  two-thirds. 

The  trip  to  Cuba  is  of  easy  accomplisliment.  The  (Quaker  City,  a  very  fine 
steam-vessel,  runs  witli  regularity  from  New  York  to  Havatia  and  Mobile;  the 
Black  Warrior,  the  Cahawba,  and  the  Empire  City,  to  the  first-named  jjort  and 
New  Orleans;  though  not  equal  to  the  "C^uaker,"  as  they  call  her,  the  three  latter 
are  toleral)ly  comfortable,  but  require  overhaul ing  in  some  of  their  arrangements. 

Our  own  voyage  was  made  from  riiiladelphia  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  thesteam- 
sliip  State  of  Georgia;  this  connected  with  the  very  clever  and  clean  steamer, 
Isaljcl,  running  only  to  Key  West  and  Havana,  in  which  every  desirable  comfort 
is  found.  These  two  shij)s  carried  us  safely  to  our  destination  in  seven  days, 
nearly  one  being  lost  by  detention  at  Key  West,  in  order  that  we  should  not  arrive 
in  the  night,  and  be  obliged  to  cast  anchor  outside  the  Moro  Castle,*  according  to 
Spanish  usage.  After  enjoying  the  novelties  of  this  very  novel  city  of  Havana, 
by  examining  its  peculiarities  and  institutions,  visiting  all  that  was  attractive  in 
its  neighborhood,  and  botanizing  as  much  as  possil)le,  we  went  into  the  interior, 
visited  sugar  and  cofl'ee  estates  in  considerable  numbers,  resided  some  time  on  one 
of  the  latter,  took  a  peep  at  Matanzas  and  its  beautiful  port  and  neighborhood, 
and  returning  to  Havana,  concluded  some  further  researches,  held  long  conver- 
sations with  a  most  intelligent  native  botanist,  who  is  doing  the  world  a  service 
by  his  labors,  and  took  our  departure,  in  the  Empire  City,  for  New  Orleans. 

At  New  Orleans,  we  enjoyed  some  advantages,  and,  visiting  Natches  under 
happy  auspices,  found  there  (before  the  middle  of  Ajiril)  the  climate  and  the  roses 
of  our  middle  of  June.  Thence,  via  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  (where  we  found, 
April  10,  all  the  forest-trees  in  full  leaf),  we  ascended,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and 
l;jth  of  April,  the  Alabama  River,  whose  banks  were  clothed  in  full  summer  garb, 
all  the  forest-trees  being  in  leaf,  and  azaleas  and  the  dogwood  in  bloom.  The 
weather  during  this  river  ascent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was  cold  and 
very  chilly,  as  it  had  been  at  Natches,  though  the  roses  were  in  full  beauty. 
Landing  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  a  northeast  rain,  twelve  hours  of  railroad 
travel  transformed  the  scene  from  an  entire  spring  to  the  perfect  desolation  of 
winter.  At  Atlanta,  there  was  no  green  leaf,  the  forest  was  silent,  and  the  cold 
became  overpowering  to  a  system  relaxed  by  the  perpetual  summer  we  had  enjoyed 
in  the  tropics  ;  this  dreariness  of  nature  continued  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia, 
enlivened  a  little  only  in  the  lower  land  of  Augusta.  Frost  every  night  bad 
already  injured  the  corn  and  sugar  about  New  Orleans^  and  had  done  its  work  on 
the  fruit  of  Georgia  and  other  States.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  warm  except  in 
tight  rooms  or  rail  cars,  and,  after  our  return  home  on  the  18th  of  April,  our  own 
neighborhood  experienced  a  snow-storm  of  great  severity  ;  all  of  which  seemed  to 
ail'ord  an  argument  for  Cuban  winters,  where  we  had  left,  a  few  days  before,  the 
fruits  and  flowers  under  the  influence  of  the  thermometer  steadily  pointing,  in  the 
morning  at  IG'^,  and  at  noon,  at  81"^;  where,  in  short,  reigns  perpetual  summer  ; 
and  the  porter  of  the  hotel,  whom  we  found  shelling  peas  in  early  March,  as  he 
does  all  the  year,  was  engaged  in  the  same  pleasing  occupation  when  we  left. 
l*eas  were  plentiful  at  New  Orleans,  and  strawberries  could  be  had  for  a  consider- 
ation, but  they  possessed  less  flavor  than  our  own.  All  agreed,  wherever  the  old 
topic  of  the  weather  was  talked  over  daily,  that  it  was  an  unusually  cold  spring, 

*  The  visitor  to  Cuba  should  be  informed  that  the  land  side  of  the  Moro  Castle,  which 
presents  a  level  surface,  is  a  place  of  danger.     We  were  here  unexpectedly  saluted 
cannon  ball,  fired  at  a  target,  while  collecting  corals,  shells,  and  sponges. 


and  we  concluded  we  bad  done  as  unwisely  as  most  do,  by  leaving  Cuba  too 
early. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  at  Charleston,  vegetation  was  much  more  forward  than  in 
the  higher  regions  of  Georgia  on  the  10th  of  April.  Peach-trees  were  in  bloom, 
and  tomatoes  of  considerable  height,  but  a  cold  night  or  two  had  injured  the 
fruit,  and  the  orange-trees  looked  discouraged.  We  noticed,  at  Charleston,  many 
plants  and  shrubs  living  in  the  open  air,  that,  if  we  could  possess,  our  gardens 
would  equal  almost  any  in  the  world  ;  among  these,  the  Gloria-mundi,  or  Laurus 
cerasus,  and  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  were  the  most  striking  and  useful  as  orna- 
ments; one  of  the  latter,  in  a  town  garden,  is  forty  feet  in  height.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  here  to  gardening,  but  less  than  the  climate  would  pay  for  ;  grass 
is  not  very  successful,  even  with  great  care,  and  here  we  bade  adieu  to  that  luxury 
of  the  eye  in  the  colder  North,  for  many  weeks. 

Our  party  (now  a  large  one)  enjoyed  the  trip  down  the  Florida  coast  greatly, 
though  the  weather  continued  cold  till  we  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Bahamas. 
The  following  sketch  presents  characteristic  views  of  the  coast,  the  palmetto  here, 
the  highest  object,  and  the  everlasting  solitude  of  the  beach. 


CAPE      FLORIDA. 

St.  Augustine  was  passed,  but  not  seen.  Generally,  we  were  near  the  coast, 
which  fatigues  by  its  monotony,  but  this  is  entirely  obliterated  by  the  scenery  and 
vegetation  which  presents  itself  at  Key  West,  in  novel  forms  to  a  Northerner  who 
visits  this  region  for  the  first  time.  Most  of  the  productions  of  Cuba  flourish 
here  in  perfection.  A  worn-out  mind,  accustomed  to  the  wintry  winds  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  North,  may  here  fairly  and  fully  enjoy  a  new  sensation  in  his 
first  glance  at  the  glorious  palm-trees. 

As  we  neared  the  wharf  in  early  morning,  all  the  travellers  were  on  deck,  in 
full  rig  for  a  run  on  the  dry  land,  but  we  were  not  all  fully  prepared  for  the  scene 
that  rapidly  came  in  view.  "What  tree  is  tludV  exclaimed  a  dozen  tongues  at 
once.  "Oh!  how  beautiful  I"  "glorious,  indeed !"  was  heardfrom  every  quarter,  as  the 
ostrich-like  plumes  of  the  cocoa-palm  waved  in  graceful  beauty  in  a  tropical  breeze, 
and  displayed  the  nuts  hanging  in  their  various  stages  of  growth,  from  the  flower 
to  the  full-grown  fruit.  We  all  made  rapid  steps  to  get  a  near  view ;  they  were 
])lanted  near  the  wharves,  and  having  but  lately  come  into  bearing,  presented  the 
appearance  of  the  handsomest  shade  tree  we  had  ever  conceived  of.     When  more 
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fully  ,c:rown,  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  so  elevated  as  to  present  a  less  pleasing 
aspect.  That  first  sight  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  has  left  an  impression  that  no  sul)- 
secpicnt  experience  at  all  ])arallcls  for  intensity.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  we 
wore  under  the  escort  of  Major  Saunders,  and  in  the  conrulence  of  his  colored 
man,  in  search  of  milk  from  the  nut.  Sambo  took  us  to  the  frardcn  of  one  of  his 
Itlack  friends,  with  a  cottage  no  doubt  much  like  Paul  and  Virginia's,  and  with 
little  negroes  running  about  in  nature's  garb  under  the  palms.  Sambo  bought 
liberty  to  ascend,  and  soon  detached  the  ponderous  nuts  from  their  stems,  the 
mothers  holding  their  children  like  dogs  in  a  leash,  lest  the  falling  fruit  should 
crack  their  skulls.  We  betrayed  no  ignorance  by  giving  directions,  and  Samijo 
soon  found  an  axe,  with  which  he  chopped  off  the  upper  end  of  the  fruit,  and 
upset  it  into  a  pint  and  a  half  tumbler,  first  showing  us  that  it  was  entirchj  full  of 
the  almost  transparent  liquid.  The  elevated  position  in  the  wind  which  it  had 
enjoyed,  had  kept  the  milk  cool,  and  we  demolished  the  whole,  the  regular  charge 
appearing  to  be  sixpence  ;  the  empty  shell,  and  its  network  of  green  covering,  was 
cast  away  as  useless,  but  an  examination  displayed  a  very  thin  lamina,  not  thicker 
than  the  blade  of  a  knife,  of  a  white,  soft  substance,  which,  as  the  milk  dries 
away,  and  the  nut  becomes  older,  thickens  to  the  consistence  we  find  in  its  more 
ripe  and  desiccated  state  at  home. 

The  cocoa-nut  will  not  produce  its  fruit  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea ;  at 
Kew  Gardens  there  is  a  large  plant,  but  it  is  barren  for  want  of  salt  air.  This 
nut  is  now  in  extensive  demand  for  making  palm-oil,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a 
large  district  of  the  yet  entirely  uninhabited  Florida  coast  is  well  adapted  to  its 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  of  that  region  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  white  man 
is  unmolested,  the  experiment  will  probably  be  tried  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
tree  bears  in  its  sixth  year. 

'SVv.  J.  P.  Baldwin,  the  intelligent  collector  of  the  port,  and  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist,  has  a  large  garden  near  the  town,  and  an  active  negro  gardener 
(yclept  Sandy  Cornish),  to  whose  varied  information  we  commend  questioners 
new  to  such  novelties  as  he  hoes  and  discourses  on.  lie  has  great  success  with 
bananas,  the  sugar  and  rose  apple,  guava,  &c.,  and  he  declares  that  he  gets  three 
crops  of  grapes  annually  from  the  same  vines.  But  the  Sisal  hemp  is  the  most 
profitable  crop  of  the  Key,  and,  with  care,  will  yield  $400  to  the  acre  at  a  cost  of 
only  $10,  if  a  machine  could  be  invented  to  clean  its  fibre  from  the  surrounding 
aloe-like  substance  which  envelops  it.  Sandy  showed  us  many  novelties,  but  as 
these  came  more  fully  under  our  notice  in  Cuba,  we  shall  defer  them  to  a  future  page. 

The  orange  attains  great  perfection  at  Key  West,  and  the  cultivation  of  this 
and  the  cocoa-nut,  &c.,  for  exportation,  is  profitable.  The  island,  though  highly 
attractive  for  its  vegetation,  is  not  a  desirable  residence  ;  it  depends  mostly  upon 
the  Isabel  for  its  supplies  and  the  mail,  and  its  coral  rocks  present  no  features  of 
beauty.  We  had  left  the  region  of  snow  which  continued  abundant  at  home  all 
March,  and  found  the  whole  population  here  clothed  in  summer  costume,  with 
Panama  hats,  at  this  early  date  ;  with  slight  exceptions,  this  is  the  costume  of  the 
entire  winter.  The  officers  on  the  station  had  much  to  say  of  the  utter  uselessness 
of  the  war  carrying  on  against  the  Indians,  and  admitted  that  though  five  thou- 
sand troops  were  iu  the  field,  only  one  of  the  enemy  had  yet  been  captured,  and 
she  was  a  woman  ! 

As  the  editors  of  the  Horticulturist  have  rarely  or  never  ventured  of  yore  beyond 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  however  incompetent  to  the  task  we  shall  endeavor 
to  interest  our  readers  with  a  few  memoranda  respecting  a  climate  as  new  to  some 
of  them  as  it  was  to  us,  and,  in  our  next  number,  shall  enter  briefly  upon  Cub 
ics. 


THE  PROPER  EXPRESSION  OF  A  RURAL 
CEMETERY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  NORTH,  CLINTON,  NEAV  YORK. 

One  of  the  stronp^est  desires  of  man  is  that  of  expressiiif^  himself  to  his  fellows, 
and  asserting  his  own  individuality.  The  ways  in  which,  by  expressing  his  indi- 
viduality, one  sways  the  sentiments,  and  brightens  or  glooms  the  happiness  of 
others,  are  more  numerous  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  The  men  who  write 
books,  make  speeches,  and  occupy  pulpits,  are  not  the  only  inen  who  express 
themselves  to  their  times  and  their  neighborhoods  forcibly  and  influentially. 
Every  one  who  mixes  with  his  fellows  in  the  affairs  of  life  is  a  responsible  source 
of  influence.  He  makes  a  constant  expression  of  himself  by  his  walk  and  work, 
his  conversation  and  example.  This  he  does  as  really  as  though  he  issued  a  daily 
newspaper,  or  preached  a  weekly  sermon.  The  very  dress  in  which  he  appears 
among  men  may  intimate  the  possession  of  praiseworthy  qualities,  or  may  placard 
and  parade  subtlest  weaknesses  that  he  would  fain  conceal  even  from  himself. 
We  also  express  ourselves  tangibly  and  legibly  in  our  religious  and  political  asso- 
ciations ;  in  our  homes,  gardens,  and  farms.  The  house  one  owns  and  occupies, 
more  especially  if  it  be  a  house  in  the  country,  will  betray  to  passers-by  some- 
thing of  his  personal  tastes,  habits,  and  attributes. 

These  different  modes  of  self-expression,  in  which  written  or  spoken  language 
is  replaced  by  emphatic  symbols,  belong  peculiarly  to  the  living.  Yet  our  self- 
expression  may  continue,  with  more  or  less  of  emphasis,  even  after  we  have  gone 
to  our  last  slumber.  We  are  not  condemned  to  die  like  the  brute,  making  no 
sign,  remembered  in  no  epitaph.  It  is  our  privilege  to  speak  from  our  graves, 
and  with  this  privilege  comes  the  inquiry,  what  expression  we  shall  choose  for 
ourselves  in  our  place  of  burial,  in  the  memorials  that  tell  where  our  dust  reposes, 
in  the  surroundings  and  decorations  of  the  spot.  What  shall  be  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  grave-ground  we  expect  to  occupy,  and  which,  by  a  serious  fore- 
thought that  betokens  a  man's  innate  longing  for  a  glorified  reunion  of  soul  and 
body,  we  select,  embellish,  and  consecrate,  in  anticipation  of  death  ?  Shall  the 
last  earthly  self-expression  we  are  allowed  to  make  be  one  of  gloom,  negligence, 
and  despair,  or  of  hope,  cheerful  resignation,  and  pious  embellishment  ? 

I.  In  the  expression  we  should  choose  to  embody  in  our  places  of  sepulchre, 
ideas  of  permanence,  sacredness,  and  security,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  first 
importance.  Interments  in  the  heart  of  a  thronged  and  garish  city,  or  in  a  spot 
through  which  a  thoroughfare  is  likely  to  be  opened,  violate  one  of  the  finest, 
deepest  instincts  of  our  nature.     The  inscription  on  Shakspeare's  monument — 

"  Blest  be  the  mean  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones," 

may  not  fully  sort  with  our  conception  of  posthumous  urbanity,  but  it  enunciates 
a  feeling  native  to  human  hearts.  Every  stone  in  the  colossal  pyramids  built  by 
the  toil  of  centuries  and  the  wealth  of  empires  for  the  sepulclires  of  Egyptian 
kings,  proclaims  the  soul's  desire,  not  more  of  immortality  than  of  an  undisturbed 
repose  for  its  mortal  tabernacle.  We  desire  that  the  house  of  clay,  tenanted  by 
us  for  a  few  short  years,  and  associated  with  our  spiritual  struggles  and  aspirations, 
should  moulder  away  in  silence  and  inviolate  security.  What  we  desire  for  our- 
selves we  also  desire  for  our  kindred,  our  neighbors,  for  all,  indeed,  who  share  in 
ortality  and  our  hopes  of  a  better  life.  AVe  sympathize  with  the  heroism  of 
gone  in  the  Attic  play,  although  our  sympathy  descends  to  her  from  the  van- 
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ta{?e-grouncl  of  a  Christian  faitli,  when  she  declares  that  she  woultl  count  it  plorious 
to  (lie  in  the  act  of  performin<;  burial  rites  for  her  outlawed  brother,  and  that  she 
will  rescue  his  body  from  dislionor  in  spite  of  a  tyrant's  edict  anil  armed  opposi- 
tion. We  shudder  at  the  desecration  of  crowded  cemeteries  in  our  larp^e  cities 
Avhen  ruthless  mammon  breaks  down  moss-covered  headstones,  invades  the  sanc- 
tity of  family  vaults,  shovels  out  the  relics  of  whole  jrenerations,  and  lays  open 
streets,  or  sells  building-lots,  where  the  hush  of  the  sepulchre  ought  to  have  been 
perpetual. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  so  many  of  our  States  the  desire  for  permanent 
burial  places  is  respected  by  law.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  property  of 
cemetery  associations  is  exempt  from  all  jniblic  taxes  afid  assessments.  It  is  not 
liable  to  be  sold  on  execution,  or  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  individual 
proprietors.  After  the  title  of  a  plat  has  been  transferred  to  an  individual,  and 
an  interment  made  therein,  the  plat  becomes  his  inalienable  property,  descending 
to  his  heirs  and  their  heirs  forever,  or  so  long  as  they  choose  to  retain  it. 

In  this  age  of  sudden  changes,  revolutions,  and  runnings  to  and  fro,  when 
household  altars  are  set  up  to-day  and  deserted  to-morrow,  when  a  church  is  con- 
secrated this  year  for  sacred  worship,  and  next  year  sold  for  a  theatre  or  a  barn ; 
when  even  religious  principles  are  pulled  up  every  now  and  then,  "as  children 
pull  up  the  shrubs  they  have  ])lanted,  to  see  if  they  have  taken  root,"  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  permitted  to  organize  cemeteries  that  carry  the  elements  of  permanency. 

Nature  consents  to  co-operate  with  us  in  doing  deathless  honor  to  the  dead. 
In  one  of  his  prophetic  odes,  the  poet  Horace  boasts  that  he  has  wrought  out  for 
himself  by  his  verse-craft  a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass — 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temporum. 

It  were  not  extravagant,  and  would  savor  less  of  vanity,  for  those  who  secure 
plats  in  a  rural  cemetery  to  indulge  in  anticipations  equally  confident,  though 
with  a  chastening  of  melancholy,  and  to  foresee  in  the  trees  which  they  there 
plant  a  memorial  of  respect  for  the  dead,  an  ex])ression  of  elevated  character,  and 
a  pledge  of  their  grateful  remembrance  in  the  remote  future,  which  the  driving 
storm  shall  rather  feed  than  waste,  which  the  fierce  winter's  rocking  winds  shall 
nurse  into  more  stalwart  grandeur,  which  shall  gain  something  of  beauty  and 
venerable  strength  from  each  revolving  year.  Non  omnes  moriemur.  Even  in 
our  bodies  we  shall  not  utterly  perish,  so  long  as 

"  The  oak 
Shall  send  abroad  his  roots  and  pierce  our  mould," 

so  long  as 

"  The  yew-tree  graspeth  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead." 

II.  It  is  also  befitting  that  a  permanent  and  ornate  cemetery  should  aim  at 
fulness  and  accuracy  in  its  historical  expression.  Every  burial-place  is  a  reposi- 
tory of  unorganized  history.  An  Indian  grave-mound  that  carries  neither  epitaph, 
name,  or  date,  will  furnish  crude  materials  for  the  historian's  use.  Unearth  the 
martial  and  domestic  implements  buried  with  the  Indian  warrior,  and  they  will 
give  glimpses  of  information,  more  or  less  reliable,  about  his  habits,  wealth,  social 
standing,  and  the  superstitions  of  his  tribe.  From  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  ancients  we  infer  many  ideas,  not  elsewhere  preserved,  respecting  their  domestic 
usages,  civil  institutions,  and  their  progress  in  assthetic  arts.  A  large  share  of 
what  we  know  about  the  Pharaohs  is  embalmed  with  them  in  the  dark  cerements 

:^^ 
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of  the  tomb.  The  gravestones  of  a  civilized  people  perpetuate  multitudes  of 
special  facts  in  the  history  of  families  and  individuals,  which  we  are  prone  to 
undervalue,  partly  because  familiarity  brings  indifference,  partly  because  we  cannot 
anticipate  the  coming  events  that  may  cause  these  facts  to  be  eagerly  sought  after 
and  organized  into  history.  There  is  an  immense  fund  of  crude  material  for  bio- 
graphy spread  out  over  the  uncounted  and  too  often  uncared-for  gravestones  of 
the  generations  gone  before  us.  The  merriment  sometimes  indulged  in  over  the 
inscriptions  in  our  early  burial-places  is  a  mark  neither  of  reverence  or  of 
wisdom.  We  may  smile,  if  we  will,  at  bad  latinity  and  worse  anglicisms,  at 
wretched  puns  and  halt  verses,  false  rhymes  and  mis-spellings;  but,  beyond  such 
verbal  faults,  there  is  a  fulness  of  detail  in  these  old  quaint  epitaphs  that  gives 
them  a  high  historical  value,  to  be  enhanced  with  each  succeeding  year.  As  auto- 
graphs of  national  character  and  unintended  records  of  primitive  society,  they 
hold  up  a  mirror  to  traits  of  picturesque  simplicity  and  massive  strength,  which 
neither  Macaulay  nor  Bancroft  could  more  faithfully  exhibit. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tendency  of  our  monumental  literature  is  to  barrenness 
and  reticence.  In  shunning  one  error,  another  has  been  fallen  into  equally  cen- 
surable. Costly  and  durable  shafts  are  often  erected  without  the  fulness  of  epi- 
taph, the  accurate  dates,  and  the  analysis  of  character,  by  which  their  historical 
value  would  be  largely  enhanced.  Apparently  it  is  overlooked,  in  such  cases, 
that  the  literature  of  cemeteries  is  addressed  to  strangers  as  well  as  to  friends  and 
acquaintances,  to  coming  generations  as  well  as  to  the  living.  Completeness 
without  garrulity,  deserved  praise  untainted  by  flattery,  grief  and  solemnity 
lighted  up  by  Christian  hope,  are  qualities  of  style  appropriate  to  a  tombstone. 
The  difficulty  of  composing  faultless  epitaphs  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  such 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth  should  be  withheld. 

III.  It  deserves  to  be  added  that  the  decorations  of  a  rural  cemetery  should  I^e 
appropriately  emblematic  and  typical  of  Christian  sentiment.  Ornament  intro- 
duced for  its  own  sake,  that  solicits  admiration  and  seeks  to  dazzle,  is  wholly  out 
of  keeping.  The  embellishments  should  be  such  as  will  harmonize  with  subdued 
feelings  and  serious  frames  of  mind.  They  should  not  please  the  eye  simply,  but 
touch  the  heart.  A  landscape  artist  can  so  select  and  group  his  trees  and  shrubs, 
a  sculptor  can  so  conceive  and  execute  his  designs,  that  they  shall  invest  the  idea 
of  death  with  sweet  suggestions  of  repose  and  comforted  sorrow  and  a  better 
life. 

In  the  fitly  chosen  words  of  another,*  "  Here  let  there  be  trees,  with  their 
grateful,  soul-subduing  shade  ;  there  let  us  see  the  open  lawn  and  cheerful  sun- 
shine ;  around  us,  on  every  hand,  let  us  behold  the  open  bud  and  springing  seed, 
types  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  in  the  distance,  let  there  be,  if  possible,  glimpses 
of  the  blue  hills,  suggestive  of  the  mountains  where  the  departed  walk." 

To  what  extent  trees,  so  multitudinous  in  their  diff"erences  of  habit,  tissue, 
foliage,  color,  flowering,  fruit,  and  final  use,  might  be  planted  as  commemorative 
types  of  individual  character,  is  a  question  belonging  less  to  the  comprehensive 
design  of  this  article  than  to  the  sesthetic  details  and  ideal  possibilities  of  sepul- 
chral gardening. 

Numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  moral  and  intellectual  attribute,  most  of  them 
could  be  fitted  with  a  living  emblem  from  the  countless  growths  of  the  forest. 
The  language  of  trees  is  universal,  like  that  of  a  statue  or  a  painting,  and  needs 
no  translation.  In  portrayals  of  scriptural  character,  inspiration  frequently 
retreats  from  the  ihsufficiency  of  dry  statement  into  the  live  language  of  typical 

*  Rev.  A.  D.  Giidley,  Horticulturist,  June,  1855. 
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trees.  History  presses  a  volume  into  a  word  wlicn  tlie  unliendiiifj  hickory  is 
taken  to  represent  tlie  hero  wiiose  will  is  enthusiasni  to  an  army,  and  law  to  a 
nation.  The  fitness  of  a  tree  to  symbolize  and  commemorate  u  character  should 
not  be  distrusted,  until  we  cease  repeating  and  admiring  that  requiem-toned  out- 
burst of  Shenandoah's  rustic  oratory  :  "  I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The  winds  of  a 
hundred  winters  have  whistled  through  uiy  branches.     I  am  dead  at  the  top." 

In  the  adorning  and  keeping  of  a  grave-garden,  everything  impertinent  and 
offensive,  everything  at  variance  with  severe  taste  and  the  Christian's  hoi)eful 
sorrowing  at  the  loss  of  friends,  will  be  carefully  excluded.  'So  tipsy,  reeling 
monuments  will  offend  the  sight,  no  rank  weeds  or  tangled  briers,  no  neglected 
walks  or  unshaven  lawns,  will  force  the  suggestion  that  the  buried  are  farther 
away  from  memory  than  from  sight.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  no  bin-like  unsightly  fences,  or  hard  iron  palisades  will  surround  the  lots 
apj)ropriated  to  families  ;  such  close  unrural  circumvallations,  with  their  pickets, 
padlocks,  and  paint,  have  an  unsocial  expression.  They  look  as  if  neighbors 
were  suspicious  of  each  other,  even  in  their  graves ;  while  those  having  lived, 
suffered,  and  rejoiced  together  as  kindred,  finally  sleep  together  in  family  groups, 
the  divisions  of  the  ground,  marked  possibly  by  low  evergreen  hedges,  should  be 
such  as  to  recognize  a  brotherhood  in  Christian  faith  and  a  common  humanity. 


VISITS  TO  COUNTRY  PLACES.  — NO.  10. 
AROUND  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Hampton,  the  seat  of  John  Ridgley,  Esq.,  some  nine  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
towards  the  Pennsylvania  line,  will  strike  the  visitor,  accustomed  to  the  cottage 
ornee  only,  as  expressing  more  grandeur  than  anything  in  America.  The  mansion, 
situated  on  a  domain  of  five  or  six  thousand  acres,  was  Erected  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  1783  we  think,  is  one  of  those  elegant  and  yet  substantial  dwellings 
which  our  fathers  knew  so  well  how  to  enjoy.  It  brings  at  once  to  the  mind  the 
"  Republican  Court,"  as  Mr.  Griswold  calls  General  Washington's  establishments, 
and  one  expects  to  see  Martha  Washington  issue  from  the  door  in  the  dress  of  the 
portraits  in  that  veritable  book.  The  facade  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
length,  with  offices  attached  ;  it  is  all  of  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  finest  pre- 
servation. The  entrance  hall  is  of  great  width,  and  passes  the  visitor  to  the  south 
front,  where  is  the  terraced  garden.  This  hall  is  furnished  as  a  large  living-room, 
and  is,  in  fact,  such,  with  the  addition  of  its  being  a  noble  picture  gallery,  where 
are  collected  some  of  the  best  specimens,  including  family  portraits  in  full  lengths 
by  Stewart  and  the  best  painters  of  the  day.  The  large  windows  at  the  sides  of 
the  doors  are  embellished  with  fine  colored  glass  in  elaborate  figures  and  pictures, 
and  take  it  altogether  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  lout  ensemble  of  the 
very  finest  kind ;  the  expression  involuntarily  occurs — 

"And  Grandeur,  a  magnificent  abode." 

If  all  this  strikes  you  as  new  and  beautiful  and  rare,  the  impression  is  soon  en- 
hanced by  the  kind  greeting  and  the  suavity  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who 
would  grace  a  palace,  or  make  a  kingdom  of  a  cottage  ;  other  members  of  a  large 
family  could  be  particularized,  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  it  were  modest  to  paint 
portraits;  and  it  is  just  here  that  our  difficulty  occurs  as  we  attempt  descriptions 
where  the  best  half  has  to  be  entirely  omitted.     Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  at  the 

ansion  of  "  John  Ridgley  of  Hampton"  there  is  everything  that  the  human 
need  covet,  and  that  it  fully  represents  at  this  day,  the  scenes  of  what,  for 


want  of  a  better,  we  must  again  call  the  "  fonr-in-haud"  style,  here  literally  such, 
but  on  which  it  is  not  now  our  object  to  dwell. 

Some  of  the  original  planting  was  good  for  that  age,  but  our  ancestors  had  not 
the  same  choice  of  trees  as  their  descendants,  and  if  they  even  knew  what  to  plant, 
could  procure  the  trees  only  at  great  cost  and  with  difficulty.  Importations  were 
unknown,  and  transportation  from  the  few  commercial  nurseries  was  attended  with 
too  great  delays  to  expect  success.  Fruit-trees  were  almost  the  only  things  sold 
in  those  days  by  nurserymen.  The  resort  then  was  to  the  trees  of  the  vicinity, 
and  at  Hampton  are  specimens  of  cedar  hedges  of  much  age  that  most  emphati- 
cally exhibit  their  want  of  adaptability  for  that  purpose  as  a  permanent  ornament. 
They  have  had  a  period  of  beauty,  have  lost  their  lower  branches,  have  been  cut 
by  the  frost  and  the  winds,  and  are  to  be  replaced  with  hemlock  and  arbor-vitte, 
&c.  The  old  cedars  dispersed  about  the  terraces,  and  which  must  have  had  a 
good  effect  when  in  their  perfection,  are  now  much  injured,  but  still  stately,  and 
telling  of  the  days  of  their  elegance  when  a  former  generation  inhabited  the 
mansion. 

With  this  exception,  the  terraced  garden  and  the  flower  garden  are  entirely 
complete.  Grass  is  employed  for  its  broader  walks  to  prevent  washing,  and  it  is 
kept  short  and  in  the  finest  condition  ;  the  whole  air  is  that  of  neatness,  and  pre- 
sents a  scene  entirely  in  accord  with  the  dwelling.  We  could  not  but  remember 
the  terraces  at  Versailles  as  we  stooped  in  the  shadow  of  long  rows  of  full-grown 
lemon,  orange,  and  shaddock  trees,  covered  with  enormous  fruit,  blossoms,  and 
leaves,  giving  an  expression  which  nothing  ever  will  give  that  is  not  foreign  to 
the  climate.  The  lemons  on  these  trees  are  of  extraordinary  size  ;  this  family  of 
exotics  has  a  large  house  for  its  especial  winter  quarters. 

A  beautiful  Swiss  cottage  in  fine  taste  greets  the  weary  at  one  end  ^f  the  garden, 
and  behind  it  are  the  extensive  hothouses,  graperies,  and  orchard-houses,  from 
which  the  best  evidences  of  the  success  of  the  gardener,  Peter  Reed,  were  found 
on  the  dinner-table.  Mr.  R.  should  remember,  and  he  probably  does,  that  the 
Americans  say  Prince  Albert  has  got  "a  good  situation,"  and  if  a  gardener  can 
congratulate  himself  on  having  one  also,  it  should  be  Mr.  Reed.  He  is  sur- 
rounded as  few  can  hope  to  be. 

We  could  take  our  readers  to  the  fine  stables,  and  record  their  costly  contents, 
describe  works  of  art,  and  the  glowing  ruddy  grandchildren  who  embellish  every- 
thing, but  we  refrain.  Hampton  has  rarely  appeared  in  print,  and  one  scarcely 
knows  where  to  lay  down  the  pen  when  such  fascinations  are  met  with  in  such 
profusion. 

The  owners  are  fully  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  trees  ;  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens are  around  the  mansion,  and  progress  is  marked  by  the  conversation  in 
which  the  relative  success  of  importing  from  France  or  England  is  knowingly 
discussed. 

The  neighborhood  of  Baltimore  will  afford  us  occasion  for  one  or  two  more 
sketches. 


ABIES   PINSAPO. 

The  pleasure-grounds  at  Ribston,  England,  which  are  extensive,  varied,  and 
very  beautiful,  contain  many  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  evergreens 
are  particularly  fine.  There  are  a  great  many  handsome  promising  young  Coni- 
fers about  the  ground,  and  among  them  some  very  fine  young  trees  of  Cedrus 
Deodara,  also  two  very  handsome  young  specimens  of  Abies  Pinsapo — one  about 
eight,  and  the  other  about  twelve  feet  high  ;  both  are  perfect  gems,  of  the  general 


anncarnnco  of  wliich  some  idea  may  be  pjathcred  from  tlie  accompanyinp:  rein-c- 
poiltiition  of  one  of  them.  We  also  notieed  a  nice,  healtliy  plant  of  Taxodmm 
scnii)crvircus,  which  has  stood  out  several  years  uuprolecled.     ll  is,  however, 


^^^;^»vwn:=:~::^ 


Abies  Pinsapo. 

growinjr  in  a  dry,  sheltered  spot.     Cryptomcria  japonica  has  also  stood  the 
ters  well,  unprotected.     There  is  also  a  fine  tree  of  Fiuus  excelsa ;  there 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES — OKRA. 


number  of  other  very  flourishing  young  plants  of  Conifers  in  the  grounds. 
London  Florist. 

[The  Abies  Pinsapo  is  very  striking  and  handsome  for  a  stifif  tree,  and  is  some- 
what lilve  the  Silver  Firs,  only  its  leaves  are  curiously  recurved,  having  the  begin- 
ning of  a  resemblance  to  the  Araucaria.  The  specimen  at  Wodenethe,  we  find 
by  our  memoranda,  is  six  feet  high,  and  perfectly  hardy. — Ed.] 


GARDEN   VEGETABLES,   XO.    G.  — OKRA." 

BY  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 

This  plant  is  the  Hihiscus  esculentns  of  botanists,  and  one  of  the  natural  order 
Malvac(i<B,  the  whole  of  which  are  more  or  less  mucilaginous.  Okra  in  particular 
owes  its  culinary  importance  to  the  abundance  of  the  aforesaid  property.  It  is  a 
valuable  emollient  and  demulcent,  is  constantly  used  in  the  tropics  for  thickening 
soup,  and  is  now  becoming  quite  popular  in  our  own  country  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. A  bowl  of  good  Ohra,  Sendee,  or  Gombo  soup  (it  is  known  by  each  of 
these  three  names  in  different  countries),  is  indeed  a  great  luxury,  and  acts 
medicinally  by  allaying  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  when  subject  to  inflam- 
mation. There  is  little  doubt  but,  during  hot  weather,  when  these  disorders  are  so 
prevalent,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  kinds  of  food,  and  we  never  find 
any  person  who  does  not  relish  it  after  having  once  become  acquainted  with  the 
article. 

Being  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  constitutionally  a  tropical  plant,  the 
soil  is  required  to  be  somewhat  warmed  by  the  sun's  influence  before  the  seeds  are 
sown,  or  they  will  rot  in  the  ground.  For  extreme  northern  latitudes  the  latter 
part  of  May  is  soon  enough,  while  in  the  Middle  States  it  may  be  two  weeks 
earlier,  and  proportionately  more  so  farther  south.  Okra  will  grow  in  almost 
.any  kind  of  soil  if  well  drained,  but  does  not  succeed  upon  a  wet  cold  bottom  ; 
the  best  is  a  fertile  sandy,  but  not  over  rich  loam.  Rank  or  fresh  manure  causes 
the  plant  to  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  reduces  the  comparative  yield  of  pods.  In 
very  rich  soils  the  stalks  will  extend  to  six  feet  high  with  numerous  side  branches, 
and  will  be  later  in  beginning  to  produce,  while  in  poor  ground  they  will  attain 
to  no  more  than  three  feet,  and  commence  to  flower  when  only  a  few  inches  high. 
In  the  former  case  the  rows  may  be  four  feet  apart,  and  in  the  latter,  three  feet 
will  be  amply  sufficient.  Draw  drills  one  inch  deep,  sow  the  seeds  three  inches 
distant,  and,  when  the  young  plants  have  grown  three  or  four  inches,  thin  out  to 
eight  or  ten  inches ;  at  the  same  time  hoe  up  some  soil  to  the  stems,  which  will 
encourage  the  advancing  development. 

The  young  seed-pods  are  the  only  portions  made  use  of;  they  are  in  a  Gt  state 
for  gathering  when  grown  to  about  half  their  size,  and  still  brittle.  If  left  on  the 
plant  longer  they  soon  become  tough  and  stringy,  and  are  then  of  no  value.  As 
the  pods  are  produced  in  quick  succession  throughout  the  season,  and  as  also,  if 
they  be  left  ungathered,  the  plants  would  sooner  become  exhausted,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  the  crop  every  three  days,  cut  oQ"  all  that  are  ready,  and  what  are  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use  should  be  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  for 
winter  use.  During  the  drying  process  it  is  requisite  to  keep  them  in  a  situation 
where  the  moisture  can  evaporate  freely  and  soon,  and  also  to  be  spread  out  thinly. 
They  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun  during  favorable  weather  in  the  day  time,  but 
taken  in  at  night ;  or  they  may  be  laid  near  a  fire  until  Gt  to  be  packed  away ; 
l)efore  doing  so,  however,  all  the  moisture  should  be  dissipated,  or  they  will 
become  mouldy  and  worthless  after  a  time. 


Ifoir  to  prepare  Okra  Soup. — Stew  a  sliiii  of  hocf  tIioroiif:;lily,  and  until  the 
meat  falls  away  from  the  bones,  strain  the  li(|ni(l  and  set  away  nntil  cold,  then 
remove  all  the  fat  from  the  surface,  when,  if  f^ood,  the  under  contents  will  he  a 
stilT  jelly  ;  put  this  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  dozen  sliced  Okras,  six  or  eijfht  toma- 
toes, accordinf?  to  size,  the  grains  of  three  heads  of  sweet  corn  ;  boil  one  carrot 
until  tender,  and  afterwards  cho])  up  with  two  onions,  one  ox-heart  ]iepper,  a 
small  handful  of  ))arsley,  a  little  celery  tops,  and  a  small  portion  of  summer 
savory,  or  common  thyme.  Simmer  all  together  for  two  hours,  salt  to  taste,  and 
serve  up  hot. 


THE    POMOLOGY   OF    THE    WEST. 

BY  "PRYOU'S  RED," 

How  great  the  subject !  How  vast  the  country  !  What  multitudes  are  daily 
rushing  to  fill  up  its  vast  plains,  its  prairies,  and  its  forests  !  And  what  a  field  is 
presented  for  the  hibors  of  the  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  and  ])omologist.  ! 

The  genius  of  Downing  has  given  to  the  Northeastern  States  what  the  West 
now  demands — a  book  of  the  fruits  and  fruit-trees  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  The 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  fruits  of  this  vast  section  of  country,  is 
rapidly  increasing ;  the  reasons  are,  first,  because  nurserymen,  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  are  selling  trees,  either  not  correctly  named,  or  else 
knowing  notliing  of  the  fruit  they  are  disseminating  beyond  the  local  name,  have 
never  thought  it  worth  their  attention  to  inquire ;  secondly,  because  (alas  !  for 
humau  frailty)  many  nurserymen  do  not  care  whether  they  impose  upon  the  public 
or  not ;  the  consideration  with  them  is,  to  sell  trees,  and  pocket  the  money  of 
those  who  rely  upon  theii*  honesty  to  sell  them  good  fruit.  But,  I  fear,  the  greater 
reason  is,  purchasers  are  not,  in  the  main,  sufficiently  particular ;  they  will  buy 
where  they  can  get  the  cheapest  trees,  and  some  of  them  think,  if  they  get  grafted 
trees,  that  will  insure  them  good  fruit. 

From  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  pomology  of  the  West  demands  the 
attention  which  its  importance  merits.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  leading  fruits  of 
the  West  are  noticed  in  the  works  now  published,  but  it  is  merely  a  notice.  A 
Kentuckian  opens  Downing's  great  work  on  fruits,  and  reads  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  Northern  apples ;  he  thinks  he  has  been  cultivating  nothing  but  worthless 
seedlings  all  his  life;  he  sends  to  an  Eastern  nursery  for  trees;  after  years  of  labor 
and  care,  he  reaps  nothing  but  disappointment.  Who  will  say  they  ever  saw  in 
Kentucky  a  Baldwin  Apple  equal  to  a  Pryor's  Red,  or  a  Northern  Spy  as  good 
as  a  Jennetting  ?  Yet  there  are  many  persons  in  the  AVest  who  will  buy  trees  of 
itinerant  agents  of  irresponsible  Northern  nurseries ;  and  verily,  they  shall  reap 
their  reward. 

In  passing  through  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  during  the  fall,  you  will  see  in  shops  and  fruit-seller't;  baskets, 
beautiful  apples  of  every  color.  If  you  inquire  the  name,  no  one  can  tell,  or  they 
tell  you  that  fine  red  apple  is  the  Lady  Finger,  The  apples  are  fine,  you  get  some 
grafts,  go  home,  and  examine  your  book  on  fruits,  and  the  Lady  Finger  is  not  a 
red  apple,  if,  indeed,  you  find  it  at  all.  You  think,  at  least,  it  is  a  good  apple, 
and  you  propagate  it  as  Lady  Finger,  and  disseminate  it  among  your  friends. 
And  thus  it  is,  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded.  What  Downing  did  for  the 
fruits  of  New  York,  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  is 
hat  we  want,  and  must  have,  before  we  can  take  our  proper  stand  as  fr 
ers,  and  before  our  excellent  fruits  can  be  properly  appreciated. 


THE  APPLE-TREE  BORER  AND  CURCULIO. 

BY  AN  INDIANA  SUBSCRIBER. 

Cultivators  of  fruit,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  cla'ss  of  husbandmen,  are 
subject  to  more  drawbacks  and  embarrassments  than  patience  can  often  endure 
without  grumbling,  and  they  are  always  glad  to  hear  a  suggestion  which  may, 
"  within  the  prospect  of  belief,"  be  a  remedy  for  any  slight  malady.  That  which 
has  led  me  to  this  communication,  and  which  does  very  materially  affect  the  cul- 
ture of  one  of  our  most  staple  fruits,  is  the  "  apple-tree  borer,"  which,  instead  of 
decreasing  with  the  advancement  and  demand  of  this  important  fruit,  seems  to 
evade  even  the  most  scrupulous  ingenuity  of  those  who  give  him  battle.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  a  remedy  which  I  am  quite  sanguine  in  the  belief  may  be  effectual, 
and  once  done  is  done,  and  needs  no  more  anxiety  ;  the  simplicity  of  the  thing,  as 
well  as  its  economy,"will  make  it  a  good  experiment  for  those  who  wish  to  try  one. 
If  I  correctly  understand  the  nature  of  this  pest,  it  is  a  merged  moth  (not  very 
unlike  the  one  which  infests  the  currant),  which  deposits  her  eggs  under  the  coarse, 
dead  bark  of  the  tree  at  its  collar,  near  the  ground,  and  the  larvae,  hatched  from 
these  eggs,  when  sufficiently  developed,  commence  the  boring.  Instinct  has  per- 
haps instructed  the  moth  that  several  advantages  are  secured  in  commencing  so 
near  the  ground.  One  may  be  the  softness  and  succulency  of  the  wood  at  that 
point  during  the  growing  season  ;  another,  she  provides  for  her  young  a  place 
secure  from  storms,  wind,  and  weather ;  or,  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  moth  may 
be,  to  fly  near  the  ground,  and  never  ascend  as  high  as  the  branches.  Well,  ivhat- 
ever  it  is,  we  know  that  this  is  the  place  that  the  insect  commences  to  depredate, 
and,  in  viewing  these  peculiarities,  I  am  of  opinion  that  something  like  the  follow- 
ing would  be  attended  with  fair  results  as  a  remedy  : — 

Prepare  some  boxes — say  one  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  high  (without  bottom) — to  be  placed  around  the  foot  of  the  tree  ;  the 
ground  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  rest  within  an  inch,  at  least,  of  the 
roots  (old  trees,  particularly).  This  box  to  be  filled  with  ashes.  I  would  not 
try  this  upon  young  trees  whose  fibres  had  not  extended  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  trunk,  though,  even  then,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  injudicious.  The 
result  of  this,  I  think,  would  be  plain  and  efTectual.  The  borer  certainly  wouldn't 
bore  into  the  box,  and  the  strong  alkali  would  prevent  his  underminiug ;  nor  do 
I  think  he  would  commence  on  top.  Now,  Mr.  Horticulturist,  if  you  can  believe 
with  me  that  the  borer  will  give  up  this  "post  of  entre''^  as  impregnable  (and  I 
hope  many  will  practically  prove  it  this  season)  then  I  will  be  confirmed  in  my 
hope  that  the  enemy  is  conquered  ;  but  if,  as  a  last  or  final  resort,  the  branches 
and  trunk  are  resorted  to,  I  fear  we  will  have  to  hang  our  harps  on  the  willows. 

Mr.  Longworth's  remarks  in  regard  to  paving  for  the  curculio,  I  deem  well 
worthy  of  special  attention.  If  by  paving  with  brick  we  can  once  more  enjoy 
the  Green  Gages,  Washingtons,  and  Jeffersons,  of  ten  years  ago,  then,  I  sny,  pave. 
One  mustn't  pave  one,  two,  or  three  trees  in  a  whole  plum  yard,  and  then  con- 
demn the  system  because  it  is  not  effectual,  for  any  man  of  reasonable  mind  knows 
that  the  curculio  has  wings,  and  can  communicate  with  the  whole  yard  in  this  way. 
I  think  that  it  is  herein  that  failures  have  occurred,  and  we  hear  it  said  :  "  'Tis 
no  use  to  pave ;  I've  tried  it."  Some  persons  say:  "It's  too  expensive."  I'll 
prove  that  it  is  not.     Twelve  feet  around  a  common-sized  tree,  I  think,  would  be 

fificient,  and  it  would  take  some  six  hundred  and  forty  bricks  of  the  usual 
it,  which,  at  $5  per  thousand,  would  be  $3  25,  and  say  75  cents  for  1 


Cost  of  one  tree,  $4.  Now,  a  reasonable  crop  of  Green  Gages,  from  a  full-grown 
troo,  would  be  about  two  l)ushcls.  These,  at  the  Montreal  market,  I  have  sold  at 
$s  per  bushel ;  they  would  perhaps  bring  more  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
AVili,  there  is  $10  net  jn-olit,  after  paving  and  marketing,  jticking  and  packing  1 
"Who  says  it  won't  i)ay  to  i)avc  ? 

Another  subject  I  may  speak  of,  which  will  perhaps  suit  some  one,  in  regard  to 
trees  received  from  a  nursery  in  a  shrivelled  and  dry  condition,  whicli  I  have  seen 
tried  on  President  AVheeler's  grounds,  Hurlington,  Vt.,  with  success.  It  is  sim- 
]ily  to  jdacc  a  barrel  (without  bottom)  around  the  tree,  and  till  up  with  tar  or  saw- 
dust ;  this,  with  a  good  mulching,  will  seldom  fail  to  bring  vitality  to  light,  if  it 
exists  at  all. 


SPECIAL    MANURES. 

BY  L.  WYMAN,  JR.,  WEST  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

• 

Ix  answer  to  a  respected  correspondent  who  writes  from  "  York,"  and  asks 
"  which  do  you  consider  the  best  stimulant,  for  the  pear-tree,  of  all  the  '  special' 
or  '  manufactured  manures'  you  have  used  ?"  and  "please  state  the  result  of  your 
experiment,  etc.,"  I  would  simply  reply  that,  having  made  quite  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  "  special"  manures,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  fertilizing 
cpialities  when  applied  to  the  pear-tree,  I  most  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  Gould's  Muriate  of  Lime,  over  all  others  which  I  have  ever  used.*  As  a 
stimulant,  I  consider  it  the  best  I  ever  applied,  imparting  more  phosphate  to  the 
soil,  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  same,  than  any  of  the  special  manures,  guano 
not  excepted.  Some  four  years  since,  I  planted  from  the  nursery  about  twenty 
young  pear-trees,  measuring  from  one  and  one-half  inches  to  three  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter.  These  trees  were  placed  in  a  gravelly  loam,  good  soil,  and 
were  well  manured,  with  finely  pulverized  house  manure,  and  a  compost  of  street 
sweepings,  &c.  The  soil  and  location  considered  good  for  the  growth  of  the  pear- 
tree.  From  some  cause,  these  trees,  although  well  planted  and  carefully  attended, 
made  scarcely  any  growth  of  wood  for  three  years,  not  growing  scions  over  three, 
and  many  of  them  not  over  two,  inches  in  length.  I  tried  an  application  of  Gould's 
Muriate  of  Lime  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Removed  the  soil  about  the  tree  to  near  the  roots,  leaving  them  thinly  covered 
with  earth  over  them.  Next  applied,  by  measure,  one  quart  of  Gould's  Muriate 
to  the  roots  of  each  tree,  covering  a  space  of  from  two  to  three  feet  around ;  re- 
placed the  soil  again,  and  mulched  thinly.  These  trees  received  no  water,  or  other 
treatment,  for  a  year,  and  nearly  all  of  them  made  a  vigorous  growth  ;  in  some 
of  them,  the  last  year  (1856),  scions  are,  by  actual  measurement,  over  two  feet 
and  one-half  in  length,  and  the  scions  healthy  and  strong.  These  trees  are  now 
in  good,  healthy  condition,  and  will  doubtless  make  a  rapid  growth  the  present 
season.  The  above  trees  can  be  seen  by  the  curious,  or  those  interested  in  the 
culture  of  the  pear-tree.  I  have  made  other  experiments  with  this  fertilizer,  and, 
in  all  cases,  the  same  has  given  me  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  I  can,  from 
actual,  careful  experiment,  recommend  it  as  just  the  manure  for  the  growth  of 

*  I  have  used  nearly  all  kinds  of  stimulants  (usually  denominated  "special  manures"), 
not  omitting  tlie  numerous  " phosphates, "  the  "  poudrettes,"  the  "Lodi  fertilizers,"  the 
"superphosphates,"  "guano,  pure  and  unadulterated."  I  have  given  them  all  a  fair  trial, 
and,  iu  my  catalogue  of  "special  favorites,"  I  do  not  omit  several  astonishing  "eggs"  re- 
cently hatched,  or  pass  by  the  theory  of  Liebig,  or  the  universal  "  world  renovator"  of  Mapes 
found  in  them  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  fertilizing  promotive  of  the 
plants  to  which  they  were  olfered.     I  suppose  others  have  done  the  same. 
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young;  trees,  particularly  the  pear.     The  component  parts  of  Gould's  Muriate  are, 
by  Dr.  Jackson's  analysis,  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Carbonate  of  Lime    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  54.00 

Cliloride  of  Sodium  (Salt) 14.40 

Pliosi)hate  of  Lime  and  some  Oxide  of  Iron        ......  6.50 

Cliloride  of  Calcium  (Muriate  of  Lime)     .......  2.70 

Chloride  of  Magnesium  (Muriate  of  Magnesia) 2.40 

Ammonia  .............  6.41 

Organic  Matter 4.59 

Fine  Sand 8.50 

Loss 0.50 


100.00 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  this  compound  is  soluble  in  water. 

It  is  shown,  by  the  above  analysis,  that  this  fertilizer  is  a  valuable  manure, 
admirably  adapted  to  siliceous  soils,  and  to  those  which  have  been  impoverished 
by  long  cropping. 


THE    FRUITS    OF    CAROLINA, 

BY  A.  B.,  UNION,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

There  is  no  better  region  in  the  world,  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  than  the 
middle  and  upper  districts  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  southern  portions  of  North 
Carolina.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  and  melons,  grow 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  profusion,  and  of  the  highest  excellence.  But  Columbia, 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  the  paradise  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  every  species  of 
shrubbery. 

The  system  of  culture  adopted  by  northern  cultivators  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  suitable  to  this  State.  Mulching — a  practice  so  universally  recom- 
mended by  writers  upon  the  subject  of  fruit  culture — has  many  disadvantages  in 
this  region.  Owing  to  the  more  powerful  effects  of  our  sun,  and  the  greater  length 
of  our  summer,  all  species  of  insects  are  in  greater  abundance,  and  their  ravages 
surpass  anything  known  at  the  North.  Millions  upon  millions  of  these  pests  of 
the  flower  garden  and  orchard,  are  brought  into  life  by  the  heat  long  after  the 
same  species  have  entirely  disappeared  at  the  North.  These  secrete  themselves 
under  the  tan  bark  or  straw  used  for  mulching,  and  there  commit  depredations  on 
the  young  trees,  safe  in  their  retreats.  A  friend  and  neighbor  who  had  adopted 
this  system  of  mulching,  informed  me  that  a  young  apple-tree,  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  a  caterpillar.  He  had  made 
his  way  under  the  bark,  and  had  actually  eaten  out  the  ivhole  of  the  wood  for  a  space 
of  three  inches  !  The  tree  presented  no  signs  of  decay.  The  bark  was  sound,  and 
apparently  healthy,  but,  on  bending  the  tree  slightly  with  the  hand,  it  snapped  off 
at  the  ground. 

The  linest  apples  are  grown  in  the  lower  districts  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
upper  portions  of  this  State.  Union  District  is  ])erhaps  as  favorable  a  locality 
for  the  culture  of  this  fruit  as  any  part  of  it  or  South  Carolina. 

The  peach  grows  so  luxuriantly,  and  bears  such  abundant  crops  without  any 
attention,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time  to  cultivate  it  with  care.  Many 
new  varieties  have  been  originated,  in  this  district,  from  seedlings  accidentally 
growing  in  fence  corners  and  waste  ])laces. 

The  yellows  are  unknown  in  this  climate  ;  but  the  borer  is  troublesome,  and  is 
the  increase,  owing  to  the  fact  already  stated,  of  the  exuberance  of  insect  life 


in  this  climate.  Pcaclies  have  not  yet  become  a  jjrofituble  market  fruit.  They 
are  so  abundant  everywhere — growing  so  rapidly  and  frequently,  becoming  trouble- 
some from  their  vigorous  growth — that,  even  in  our  cities,  the  demand  for  them 
is  very  limited,  although  it  is  said  that  a  citizen  of  Edgefield  District,  during  the 
lust  season,  realized  §5,000  by  shii)ping  peaches  to  the  New  York  market. 

The  commonly  received  dogma,  that  the  apple  does  not  furnish  a  good  stock 
for  the  pear,  has  proved  untrue  in  this  locality.  Many  of  the  oldest  ])ear-trccs 
in  the  country  are  upon  this  stock,  and  they  are  still  vigorous  and  fruitful.  There 
is  a  tree  now  standing  in  this  village  about  which  the  following  tradition  exists  : 
A  pear  was  grafted  on  a  stock  of  the  June  aj)ple,  and  grew  rapidly  and  luxuri- 
antly. In  a  few  years  it  produced  fruit,  and  the  first  croj)  was  of  June  apjilesl 
Every  crop  since  has  been  of  pears.  This  fact  is  well  authenticated.  Governor 
Johnson,  of  this  State,  was  so  much  struck  with  this  singular  freak  of  nature,  that 
he  examined  the  tree  himself,  and  sent  an  account  of  the  occurrence  (over  his  own 
name)  to  the  Spirit  of  the  7tmes,  then  supposed  to  be  the  best  paper  for  the  pub- 
lication of  such  items. 

A  remedy  has  been  long  sought  to  prevent  peach-trees  which  have  been  allowed 
to  form  forks  from  splitting  when  overladen  with  fruit.  It  has  at  length  been  dis- 
covered. Take  two  of  the  smaller  limbs  growing  on  the  sides  next  the  fork,  and 
twist  them  around  each  other,  but  not  too  tightly.  Do  this  at  the  commencement 
of  the  growing  season,  so  as  to  form  a  union  between  the  two  forks.  These  limbs 
will  readily  grow  together,  and  form  a  solid  branch  of  uniform  thickness,  extend- 
ing from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fork  to  the  other,  which,  when  full-grown, 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  tree  to  split.  If  the  end  of  each  limb  is  cut  and 
adjusted  to  the  other  at  the  point  of  final  contact,  as  in  splice  grafting,  it  will 
facilitate  the  union,  and  hasten  the  growth. 

A  beautiful  and  singularly-shaped  tree  may  be  grown  by  takin|r  advantage  of 
this  principle.  Plant  in  good  soil  two  peach-trees — say  two  years  old  from  the 
seed;  let  the  trees  be  such  as  have  not  been  trimmed  or  cut  back.  They  will 
probably  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  free  from  side  branches.  Plant  six 
feet  apart,  and  twist  together,  so  that  the  united  limbs  will  form  an  arch — say  four 
feet  from  the  ground  at  its  highest  point.  Upon  the  upper  side  of  this  arch,  let 
all  upright  shoots  grow — say  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  pinch  off  all 
others.  These  upright  shoots  may  then  be  budded  with  choice  varieties,  and  per- 
mitted to  mature  their  fruit.  I  have  found  this  method  very  useful  for  testing 
seedlings.  The  sap  being  retarded  by  the  wrapping  or  twisting  of  the  trees,  the 
growth  is  not  so  vigorous,  and  early  fruiting  is  the  consequence.  If  a  shoot  which 
has  been  budded  for  testing,  prove  worthless,  cut  it  off,  and  its  place  will  be  soon 
supplied. 

Pears  are  grown  here  mostly  as  standards,  and  mostly  on  free  stocks.  A  few 
zealous  amateurs  have  recently  introduced  them  on  quince  stocks,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested.  The  great  objection  to  peach  culture  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  crop.  Our  springs  are  so  early  and  so  variable,  that  the  fruit  is 
often  killed  by  spring  frosts.  Once  in  four  years  may  be  assumed  as  an  average 
of  the  abundant  seasons. 

Cherries  will  7iot  succeed  here.  The  common  morcllo  grows  and  bears  well,  but 
the  finer  varieties  (the  Bigarreaus  and  Dukes)  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  plant.  The 
cause  is  unknown.  Cherry-trees,  in  my  grounds  (seven  years  old  from  the  bud), 
have  not  yet  fruited,  and  much  older  trees  in  the  vicinity  are  in  the  same  condition. 
There  is  always  a  profusion  of  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  the  tree  gives  promise 
of  an  abundant  harvest,  but  it  is  all  a  "  take  in."     The  fruit  never  sets. 

The  "  curculio"  commits  greater  ravages  here  than  in  your  colder  climate 


Salt,  chickens,  swine,  and  most  of  the  remedies  recommended  for  this  pest,  are  all 
nonsense.  The  only  remedy  is  that  of  shaking  the  trees,  and  catching  them  in 
sheets  ;  but  this  is  so  troublesome,  in  large  orchards,  that  it  is  really  no  remedy 
at  all. 

The  olive  grows  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  State.  Oranges 
and  lemons  are  grown,  in  the  open  air,  in  many  places  on  tlie  sea-board. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  thus  a  brief  account  of  our  fruits.  I  believe 
that  most  fruits  grown  here  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those  grown  in  the  North. 
Our  summer's  sun  ripens  everything,  but  it  would  aflbrd  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
if  you  or  your  readers  could  procure  a  good  basket  of  our  early  summer  peaches ; 
they  are  so  far  superior  to  those  grown  with  you,  that  you  would  scarcely  recognize 
the  fruit. 


« ♦•  » > 


SHRUBS    WITH    ORNAMENTAL    BERRIES.— NO.    1. 

BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN,  GERMANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  shrubs  that  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  orna- 
mental fruit ;  many,  in  fact,  rest  their  whole  claim  to  our  attention  on  their  pecu- 
liar beauty  in  this  respect.  I  have  thought  that  a  list  of  such,  with  brief  descrip- 
tions of  their  habits,  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 

1.  Ame/cmchier  hotryapmm.      The  June   Berry,  or    Indian  Cherry. This  is 

rather  a  small  tree  than  a  shrub.  In  the  month  of  June,  it  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  scarlet  fruit,  al)out  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  It  belongs  to  the 
apple  family  of  plants,  and  is  as  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  common  apple.  It  thrives  best  in  a  deep,  rich  loam,  and  is  best  adapted 
to  an  open  and  airy  situation. 

2.  Aralia  spinosa.  Angelica  Tree,  or  Club  of  Hercules. — Also  a  large,  strong- 
growing  shrub.  It  has  quite  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  stem  is  very  thick, 
usually  has  but  few  branches,  and  is  completely  beset  with  short,  thick  spines. 
The  flowers  are  borne  from  the  apex  of  these  shoots  in  very  large  panicles,  suc- 
ceeded by  blue  berries,  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  ripening  in  October.  It  is 
not  a  plant  for  the  most  highly  kept  portions  of  the  lawn.  Its  character  better 
adapts  it  to  wilder  places.  It  increases  somewhat  by  suckers,  though  it  does  not 
spread  very  rapidly  unless  the  roots  are  cut.  Every  small  piece  will  grow.  The 
best  place  for  it  is  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  lawn,  where  a  small  clump  of 
half  u  dozen,  left  to  itself,  will  present  a  very  interesting  feature.  It  seems  to 
prefer  dry,  poor,  stony  soils. 

3.  Arlmhis  unedo.  The  Strawbcrry-Tree. — Whoever  has  travelled  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  is  familiar  with  this  shrub,  as  it  is  considered  indispen- 
sal}le  in  every  garden.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be  a  native  only  of  two 
places,  and  these  widely  distant — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ireland.  South 
of  Philadelphia  it  is  hardy,  but  does  not  grow  with  its  European  luxuriance.  It 
is  an  evergreen,  and  the  fruit,  as  its  name  imports,  is  of  the  size,  color,  and  shape, 
of  a  small  strawberry,  wliich  the  tree  ripens  in  succession  most  of  the  year. 

4.  Benzoin  odoriferiim,  or  Laurus  benzoin.  The  Spice  Bush. — Well-known 
under  its  common  name  to  the  readers  of  Wilson's  popular  "  Lines  to  a  Blue  Bird."' 
It  is  a  shrub  seldom  exceeding  ten  feet  high,  sending  uji  numerous  shoots  from 
its  base,  and  bearing,  in  July  and  August,  its  rich,  scarlet  fruit  in  great  abund- 
ance.    The  fruit  has  a  highly  aromatic  taste,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds, 

■'  \i  they  soon  disappear.     On  the  whole,  tbere  are  few  more  desirable  shrub 
this.     Its  favorite  place  is  in  moist,  rich,  and  shaded  soils,  though  it  will 
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pretty  well  in  nny  ricli  and  deep  soil.  The  seeds  raiist  Ite  either  sown  as  soon  as 
thoy  are  ripe,  or  kept  in  slightly  moist  moss  or  soil  until  they  can  be.  If  they 
are  ke|)t  dry,  they  lo.se  tlu-ir  vegetative  power,  though  good  to  all  appearances, 
except  that  they  have  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge. 

5.  Berheris.  The  IJerberry. — Nearly  all  the  evergreen  kinds  {Mahonia  section) 
have  handsome  blue  berries.  The  deciduous  species  have  scarlet  fruit;  of  the 
latter,  B.  vulgaris  (European  Berl)crry)  and  B.  canadensis  (American)  are  best 
known,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  Tiie  fruit  ripens  in  October,  and  will 
remain  on  a  great  ]iart  of  winter.  The  American  and  European  very  much  re- 
semble each  other  ;  tiie  former  docs  not  grow  so  strong,  has  a  more  spreading 
habit,  the  fruit  rounder,  and  of  a  brighter  scarlet  than  the  latter.  They  grow 
readily  from  cutting-;,  and  are  not  partial  to  any  particular  soil.  The  evergreen, 
Mahonia  aqnifolia,  is  one  of  our  hardiest  evergreen  shrubs.  It  does  not  exceed 
four  feet  in  height,  but  has  a  very  bushy  tendency.  The  young  leaves  arc  very 
green  and  glossy,  the  yellow  flowers  very  fragrant,  and  the  racemes  of  purple  ber- 
ries (ripe  in  September)  peculiarly  pretty.  It  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  either  seeds  or  offsets.  The  former  are  not  easily 
procured  here,  on  account  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the  plant,  so  that  the 
species  is  not  so  common  in  gardens  as  it  will  be. 

6.  Bumelia  li/a'oides. — This  plant  is  very  scarce,  and  is,  I  believe,  confined  to 
a  very  small  district  in  its  native  place  (South  Carolina).  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  very  nearly  evergreen,  and  would  no  doubt  be  al)lc  to 
endure  the  winters  of  more  northern  States.  In  the  fall,  it  is  coffered  with  black 
berries  as  large  as  small  cherries,  of  a  beautiful  glossy  hue.  One  great  advantage 
this  shrub  possesses  over  others  is,  that  it  seems  to  i)rcfer  a  dense,  shady  place, 
where  few  other  things  will  thrive.  There  are  several  other  species  indigenous  to 
the  southern  States,  but  they  are  not,  I  think,  in  cultivation.  The  seeds  grow 
very  easily. 

7.  Calh'carpa  Americana.  French  Mulberry. — This  is  a  small  shrub.  The 
small  purple  flowers  are  not  particularly  handsome,  but  the  succeeding  spikes  of 
small,  purple,  edible  fruit,  are  very  pretty.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Vitex 
aynus  castas,  or  "  Chaste  Tree."  It  grows  naturally,  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  and, 
I  think,  would  prove  a  desirable  hardy  shrub  for  higher  latitudes. 

8.  CaprifoUum  sempervirens  (the  Red)  and  (/.  jiavum  (the  Yellow  Trumpet 
Honeysuckles)  are  as  prominent  amongst  handsome  berried  plants  as  they  are 
amongst  plants  with  beautiful  foliage  or  inflorescence.  Both  of  them  bear  fruit 
very  freely  in  this  region,  in  the  shape  of  large  clusters  of  light,  scarlet  berries, 
making  a  much  handsomer  show,  when  in  fruit,  than  many  other  plants  much 
more  sought  after  do  when  in  flower.  The  seeds  grow  very  readily,  and  if  atten- 
tion were  given  to  raising  them  that  way,  it  is  more  than  probable  new  varieties 
would  be  originated,  as  they  show  a  tendency  to  change.  The  usual  way  of  rais- 
ing them  is  by  either  layers  or  cuttings. 

9.  Cerasus  carolimensis  (the  Carolinian)  and  C.  lusitamca  (the  Portugal 
Laurels)  are  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  first  order  for  the  beauty  of  their  berries. 
They  are  not  hardy  north  of  Philadelphia.  Tiiey  are  very  easily  raised,  either  by 
seeds  or  cuttings,  and  grow  to  perfection  only  in  a  deep,  rich  loam. 

10.  Chionanthns  Virginicus.    White  Fringe  Tree A  shrub  of  the  largest  size, 

when  full-grown,  but  it  is  one  of  comparatively  slow  progress,  and  keeps  idoom- 
ing  as  it  grows.  The  foliage  has  something  the  appearance  of  the  Magnolia 
glauca,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September.  Each  berry  is  about  the  size  of  an 
olive,  and  of  deep,  shining,  purple  color.     Many  trees  do  not  bear,  and  oth 

"raperfectly,  in  consequence  of  their  frequently  having  imperfect  flower 
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though  it  is  classed,  by  botanists  of  the  Linnaean  school,  with  the  perfect  flower- 
ing i)lants,  it  is,  in  reality,  polygamous,  as  much  so  as  the  Ash,  to  which  it  is  very 
closely  allied,  and  on  which  it  may  readily  be  grafted.  The  barren  plants  attain 
the  largest  size,  and  make  the  most  beautiful  objects  when  in  bloom;  but  all  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  singular  beauty  of  the  large  clusters  of  grape-like  fruit,  should  be 
careful  to  propagate  either  by  layers  or  by  grafting  from  the  best  bearing  varie- 
ties; for,  although  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  polygamous  plants  to  change  their 
sexual  characters  according  to  circumstances,  yet  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong 
disposition  in  all  plants  to  retain  any  peculiarity  of  character  that  may  have  marked 
the  individual  it  was  propagated  from.  The  White  Fringe  thrives  well  in  any 
rich  garden  soil,  and,  if  rather  moist  than  otherwise,  grows  with  greater  advan- 
tage. The  seeds  are  best  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  if  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so, 
they  should  be  put  in  a  box  of  sandy  soil,  and  set  out  to  freeze  through"  the  win- 
ter, and  sown  in  the  spring.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  these  seeds  to  grow 
after  once  getting  dry,  unless  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost. 

11.  Colutea  arborescens.  Bladder  Senna. — This  is  a  very  handsome  shrub,  and 
though  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  It  grows 
about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  is  chiefly  desirable  for  its  pretty  orange-colored, 
pea-shaped  blossoms,  which  are  produced  throughout  the  summer.  These  are 
succeeded  by  very  curious,  bladdery  fruit,  which,  if  they  may  not  be  called  hand- 
some, are,  at  least,  highly  interesting.  The  plant  will  do  well  in  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion, but  is  seen  in  perfection  only  in  dry,  rich  soils,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 
It  is  propagated  from  seeds  sown  in  fall  or  spring,  which  grow  very  readily. 

12.  Cornus.  The  Dogwood. — Though  one  kind  {C  jiorida)  is  esteemed  for 
its  handsome  floral  leaves,  and  one  or  two  others  for  peculiarities  in  the  color  of 
their  wood  or  foliage,  the  whole  genus  may  be  said  to  derive  their  chief  value  in 
the  decoration  for  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  from  their  beautiful  fruit.  Two 
well-known  kinds  have  white  fruit — Cornus  alba,  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  large  clus- 
ters, and  G.  pamculata,  with  smaller  ones.  The  last  grows  about  five  feet  high, 
and  does  well  only  in  very  rich  soil,  and  a  situation  fully  exposed.  C.  altemifolia 
is  a  large  shrub,  with  purple  berries  ;   C  stricta  and  C.  suesica,  pale  blue ;    C. 

Jiorida,  bright  red.  But  the  handsomest  of  all,  I  think,  is  C.  mns,  or  mnscula,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  When  full-grown  and  full-fruited,  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  plant  superior  to  it  in  beauty.  Its  common  name  is  Cornelian  Cherry,  and 
its  fine  large  fruit,  of  a  transparent  coral,  is  well  described  by  its  name.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  the  largest  size,  and,  to  be  grown  in  perfection,  should  have  a  dry,  rich 
garden  soil,  and  a  full  exposure.  The  best  way  of  raising  all  the  species,  is  from 
seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  treated  as  recommended  for  Chionanthns.  They  can  be 
raised  from  cuttings  by  experienced  hands,  but  they  do  not  root  as  readily  as  many 
other  things.     They  succeed  well  by  layers. 

13.  Cotoneaster. — A  genus  of,  for  the  most  part,  evergreen  shrubs,  all  of  which 
have  very  handsome  scarlet-red  or  brown  fruit.  The  best  known  is  C.  microphylla, 
which,  though,  I  believe,  perfectly  hardy  in  most  of  our  northern  States,  when 
growing  in  a  north  aspect,  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  winter's 
sun.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  countries,  in  its  abhorrence  of  sun-light,  it  always 
attempts  to  grow  to  the  north,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  retains  that 
disposition  here.  It  is  fond  of  a  dry,  stony  soil  ;  is  propagated  the  most  readily 
by  layers.  Some  other  species  are  becoming  better  known  (as  C.  marginata,  C. 
dentata,  &c.) ;  not  very  marked  in  their  differences  from  the  first,  but  may  be, 
perhaps,  better  adapted  to  our  climate  on  trial.  [These  beautiful  ])lants  we  have 
found  difficult  to  preserve  for  many  years  in  succession,  though  they  thrive  for  one 
or  two.     The  microphylla  is  often  represented  in  the  best  engravings  as  coveriu"- 
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the  walls  of  a  house  with  its  delicate  leaves  and  sprjiy.     Wherever  it  is  hardy  it  is 
most  desirable  — Ed.] 

14.  Cratcpgns.  The  Hawthorns. — These  are  all  well  known.  The  two  hand- 
somest for  their  fruit  are,  I  think,  C.  corduta  (the  Washinpton  Thorn)  and  (\ 
o.ri/acant/ia  (the  Enj^lish  Hawthorn.)  The  C.  cocci'nea  has  larfje,  handsome  fruit, 
of  a  deep  color,  but  not  jiroduced  in  such  profusion  as  in  the  other  two.  V. 
cordata  bears  its  fruit  nearly  in  clusters  ;  they  are  l)ut  of  medium  size.  O,  oxy- 
acanthi  does  not  bear  them  in  such  larjje  clusters  ;  indeed,  they  are  rather  isolated, 
usually,  but  they  completely  cover  the  bush  when  well  prown.  They  remain  on 
lono;  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  serve  to  lessen  the  period  l)etween  winter 
and  sprinjT  more  than  any  other  i)lant.  They  are  raised  from  seeils,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  lie  two  years  in  the  t^^round  before  _<;rowinff.  CraUegus  pyracaniha, 
or  Evergreen  Thorn,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Buist  thus  writes  of  it :  "  There 
is  not  a  more  beautiful  plant  during  our  autumn  and  winter  months,  neither  is 
there  a  more  neglected  one.  Thickly  studded  with  its  beautiful  coral  berries,  it 
forms  a  very  attractive  bush  or  pillar."  It  is  very  easy  to  raise  from  layers  as 
well  as  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring.  They  do  not  take  so  long  to 
germinate  as  other  species  of  Cratcegus. 

15.  Dirca  palustns.  Leather  Wood. — This  is  a  small  shrub,  belonging  to  the 
Daphne  family  of  plants,  seldom  e.xceeding  two  feet  high.  It  is  a  ])eculiar-Iook- 
ing  plant,  growing  in  the  shape  of  a  round,  formal,  stiff  head,  when  fully  exposed, 
and  bearing,  in  the  summer,  a  quantity  of  small  berries,  of  a  pale  salmon  color. 
It  will  grow  well  in  a  dry  soil,  but  bears  its  berries  only  in  a  moist  situation.  It 
takes  its  common  name  from  the  toughness  of  its  young  wood,  which  may  be 
knotted  up  like  twine  without  breaking. 

16.  FAceagnus  hortensis. — This  beautiful  shrub  is  supposed  to  be  tender.  In 
this  latitude,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  in  the  late  fall  months,  produces  its  beau- 
tiful, shining,  black  berries  quite  abundantly,  making  a  pretty  contrast  with  its 
silvered  foliage.  It  is  rather  a  full-sized  shrub,  and  grows  well  in  any  dry  garden 
soil,  and  is  increased  either  by  seeds  or  layers.  There  are  many  other  species  of 
Elceagnus,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  bear  much  fruit,  nor  do  I  think  many  others 
have,  as  an  old  writer,  speaking  of  E.  crispa,  says  :  "  A  very  vigorous  shrub,  which 
brings  forth  long  branches,  used  to  nail  up  and  cover  the  walls." 

n.  Euonymns.  Spindle  Trees. — Well-known  plants  all  over  the  world,  and 
much  valued ;  E.  Europaeus  is  the  commonest.  The  color  of  the  fruit  varies 
from  seed.  They  are  usually  of  a  pink  color,  but  occasionally  are  of  a  bright 
scarlet.  There  is  another  variety  quite  white.  The  E.  atropurpurea  has  purplish 
foliage,  much  larger  than  the  last.  The  fruit  very  much  resembles,  indeed,  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  footstalks,  or  pedicels,  being  ))ink  like  the  fruit ; 
while,  in  the  E.  Europceus,  they  are  green.  Some  consider  it  only  a  permanent 
variety  of  the  E.  Europcsns.  E.  Americanus  is  a  low  bush  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
nearly  evergreen,  and  the  fruit  a  brilliant  scarlet — so  much  so,  as  to  have  earned 
for  the  plant  the  name  of  "  Burning  Bush."  They  are  all  very  easily  propagated 
by  seeds  sown  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  They  are 
very  accommodating  in  their  desires,  being  equally  well  satisGed  with  dry  or  moist 
soils,  shaded  or  exposed  situations.  [Mr.  Meehan  has  done  a  service  by  collect- 
ing and  describing  so  desirable  a  class  of  plants.  The  continuation  shall  be  given 
in  our  next. — Ed.] 
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PROTECTING    FRUIT    ON    THE    PRAIRIES. 

BY  ELI  NICHOLS,  NEW  CASTLE,  COSHOCTON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

Suppose  two  farmers  settle  in  the  open,  bleak  prairies  of  the  West.  Each 
plants  an  orchard.  One  in  the  broad  plain,  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  ;  the  other 
surrounds  his  lot  with  a  double  row  of  Norway  fir,  pines,  or  other  evergreens, 
and  then  plants  his  fruit-trees  alternately  with  the  black  spruce,  or  some  similar 
tree.  Which,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  would  be  the  most  thrifty,  and  which 
would  have  produced  the  most  regularly  ?  The  protected  orchard  probably 
would.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  I  offer  :  First.  Orchards,  otherwise  as  well 
situated  in  the  prairie  country,  but  protected  by  woods,  grow  and  bear  better  than 
those  in  the  open  prairie.  Second.  Fruit-trees,  in  a  wooded  country,  bear  and 
flourish  better  than  those  in  a  prairie  country,  other  things  being  equal.  Third. 
Great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  injurious  to  fruit-trees.  Those  who 
have  travelled  in  winter,  in  prairie  countries,  know  the  temperature  is  much  milder 
and  more  equable  in  the  woods  than  in  the  open  prairies.  The  same  is  experienced 
where  there  are  large,  open  fields  in  countries  originally  timbered.  Fourth.  The 
old  men  in  timbered  countries  almost  all  recollect,  that  the  first  orchards,  when 
the  openings  were  small,  were  more  fruitful  and  healthy  than  now,  when  cultiva- 
tion has  destroyed  most  of  the  forests.  Fifthly.  I  set  out  a  number  of  evergreens 
two  years  ago.  Part  of  these  were  well  protected  with  forest  timber — part  were 
not.  The  first  were  scarcely  touched  by  the  past  or  present  winter,  while  the 
unprotected  were  all  scathed,  and  some  killed.  Fruit-trees,  especially  peach-trees, 
were  much  injured  by  last  winter  ;  those  well  protected,  scarcely  at  all.  There 
was  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  my  orchards. 

That  evergreens  would  be  better  than  other  timber,  I  do  not  know.  My  re- 
collection of  the  pine  woods  of  Virginia  is,  that  they  are  warmer  than  other  woods 
in  cold,  windy  weather.  But  in  Ohio,  where  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life,  ever- 
greens are  scarce,  and  I  have  never  witnessed  their  influence  on  fruit-trees.  Dif- 
fering as  they  do  in  their  growth  and  habits,  I  have  supposed  they  would  rob 
fruit-trees  less  than  other  forest-trees  would.  That  is,  that  each  kind  of  tree 
might  find  its  own  proper  nourishment  with  little  injury  to  the  other.  The  great 
object  of  writing  this  is,  that  I  may  possibly  induce  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  some  of 
your  numerous  readers,  to  communicate  some  facts,  from  good  authority  or  per- 
sonal knowledge,  showing  the  effect  which  evergreens  and  fruit-trees  have  on  each 
other.  So  sanguine  am  I,  that  already  I  have  some  growing.  But  many  years 
must  elapse  before  mine  will  tell  the  tale. 

The  experiment  should  be  a  fair  one.  Young  trees  set  in  near  proximity  to 
old  ones,  are  always  injured.  The  experiment,  to  be  fair,  should  be  where  trees 
of  not  greatly  dissimilar  ages  have  grown  to  maturity  together.  In  the  old  yards 
and  grounds  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  of  England,  I  should  think  this  had  often 
occurred.     Who  will  let  us  know? 

By  my  theory,  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach,  love  company.  They  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  in  their  natural  habitat,  much  like  our  plum,  crab-apple,  hawthorn,  &.c. 
The  plum  and  crab-apple,  if  left  by  themselves,  where  woods  are  cleared  into  fields, 
usually  soon  perish,  but,  if  left  sparsely  interspersed  with  other  trees,  they  flourish 
greatly,  and  bear  abundantly.  Even  the  oak  seems  to  love  association.  Where 
it  grows  singly,  it  sends  out  its  long,  horizontal  limbs,  as  if  in  search  of  that  shade 

d  protection,  which  no  kind  neighbor  affords  it.  Nature  starts  all  her  forests 
ickets,  and  thins  them  out  as  room  is  needed.     IIow  cruel,  then,  is  it  in  man 


to  set  out  a  pear-tree,  and  keep  every  protecting  shoot  cnt,  or  rubbed  off  five  to 
oiijlit  feet  high,  and  tiicii  how  foolish  to  grumble  iliat  it  diud.  A  thorough  study 
of  this  matter,  connected  with  proper  experiments,  might  develop  iniportant  re- 
sults. In  the  long  run,  the  protecting  trees  might  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  the 
fruit-trees.  In  the  ]trairies,  I  believe  something  of  this  kind  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable. Where  the  forests  are  chiefly  destroyed,  it  is  almost  ecjually  necessary. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  pear.  Dodridge,  in  his  Notes  on  Western  I'injinia, 
says  :  "  Pear  blight  was  unknown,  while  the  openings  were  small."  This  is  true, 
also,  of  Ohio.  lu  the  ])rairies,  it  is  almost  coeval  with  the  first  planting.  In 
J^ngland,  and  wherever  the  sun  is  less  powerful,  and  the  climate  more  equable, 
such  i)rotection  may  be  unnecessary. 


A    CHAT    FROM    KENTUCKY. 

BY  W    A.  TOWLES,  HENDERSON,  KENTUCKY. 

I  INCLOSE  a  stem,  with  leaves  attached,  of  the  vine  I  mentioned  in  my  note. 
Since  I  wrote  you,  I  believe  I  have  found  out  tlie  vine.  In  Volume  VI.,  i)age 
141,  of  the  Horttcultiirist,  Mr.  Downing  speaks  of  a  vine  in  the  Bartram  Garden 
which  I  suspect  to  be  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  Golden  Trumpet  flower,  Bignonia 
capriolata.  There  is  not,  in  the  place  referred  to,  a  satisfactory  description  of 
that  vine,  and  I  may,  very  probably,  be  mistaken  as  to  its  identity.  However, 
you  can  tell  by  the  sample  1  sent.     [It  is  Bignonia  cai)riolata. — Ed.] 

I  do  not  know  what  parts  of  Kentucky  to  recommend  to  you  to  visit  as  most 
beautiful  in  park  scenery  ;  that  portion  of  the  State  where  the  blue  grass  grows 
most  luxuriantly,  is  certainly  as  lovely  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  could  Ijc  desired. 
The  total  want  of  undergrowth  gives  the  whole  face  of  the  country  a  park-like 
appearance.  The  cause  of  this  want  of  undergrowth  is,  that,  originally,  it  was  a 
dense  cane-brake,  and  I  have  noticed  wherever  the  cane  lias  been  eaten  out,  or 
killed  out,  nothing  seems  to  take  its  place  for  years.  In  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  State  I  have  never  been,  but,  I  doubt  not,  the  same  beautiful  views  which 
burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the  early  pioneers,  are  to  be  seen  still. 

Of  this  portion  of  Kentucky,  known  as  the  Green  River  country,  I  can  speak 
more  knowingly.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  we  have  trees  of  as  large  and  beau- 
tiful growth  as  can  be  found  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  magnificent 
poplars  (known  as  tulip-trees)  are  most  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Downing,  in  his 
Landscape  Gardening,  but,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Sweet  Gum  as  only 
attaining  a  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  he  never  conceived  the  injustice  he 
did  the  tree.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  in  the  rich  Mississij)pi  bottoms,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  fully  one  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  many  other  of  our  most 
magnificent  forest-trees  are,  unfortunately,  only  spoken  of  as  they  appear  in  a 
more  northern  climate. 

That  portion  of  the  State  called  the  Barrens,  is  worth  seeing.  When  the  State 
was  first  settled,  there  was  little  or  no  timber  upon  it,  but  now,  most  of  it  is 
covered  with  timber  of  small  size,  and  generally  of  the  oak  species. 

I  should  like  to  show  you  our  river  bottoms,  the  most  extensive  on  the  Ohio, 
where  you  can  see  the  cotton  woods  and  sycamores  in  all  their  pride  of  plaee,  the 
6nest  specimen  of  black  walnut,  hickory,  pecan,  honey  locust,  hackberry,  and 
box-elder,  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  upon  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  my  pet  vine, 
hanging  in  beautiful  drai)ery  from  the  boughs  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest.  I 
could  also  show  you  a  region  of  country  (about  ten  thousand  acres  in  extent) 
where  the  beaver  once  flourished,  built  their  dams,  and  sported  at  pleasure,  before 
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the  white  men  invaded  their  haunts.  In  those  ponds,  formed  by  the  beaver,  you 
can  see  the  cypress  in  all  its  ghjry,  and,  on  the  ridges  close  by,  you  see  the  finest 
specimens  of  oak  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  pomology  I  hope  to  interest  you  much,  not  that  we  have  anything  to  boast 
of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  you  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  to  lift  us  out  of  our 
ol)scurity.  We  want  a  Western  pomologist ;  all  the  works  now  written,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  by  Eastern  men,  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  fruits.  It 
would  be  worth  a  poraologist's  attention  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  write 
a  book  upon  the  "fruits  and  fruit-trees  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee."  Such  a  work  is  greatly  needed,  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  granted  so  great  a  boon.  Your  correspondent  from 
Trenton,  living  within  eighty  miles  of  this  place,  mentions  several  varieties  of 
apples  I  never  heard  of — at  least,  not  by  the  names  he  calls  them. 

[Hooper's  Western  Fruit  Book,  published  at  Cincinnati  this  year,  might  aid 
our  correspondent.     We  hope  to  examine  this  work  soon. — Ed.] 
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Mr.  Jacob  Stauffer,  of  Mount  Joy,  Penn.,  calls  our  attention  to  a  very  strong 
native  fibrous  substance  in  the  following  communication,  which  we  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  condense.  The  article  sent  is  not  unknown  to  us,  and  surely  presents 
claims  for  examination  and  trial : — 

"  I  inclose  you  a  few  fibres  of  the  dry  stalks  of  the  Q^^nothera  biennis,  stripped 
oft'  this  morning  after  having  stood  the  exposure  and  vicissitudes  of  our  long  and 
severe  winter.  You  will  find  they  are  superior  to  hemp,  and,  I  doubt  not,  fully 
equal  to  the  '  China  Grass'  {Boehmeria  nivea). 

"  Dr.  A.  Gray  says,  respecting  the  name  of  our  Oenothera  biennis,  L.,  that  it  is 
from  oti'oc,  wine,  and  Or^a,  a  chase  ;  that  the  application  is  uncertain  ;  Louden  in- 
forms us  '  that  the  roots  of  this  plant,  eaten  after  meals,  are  incentives  to  wine- 
drinking,  as  olives  are.'  He  also  considers  it  ornamental,  and  assigns  the  reason 
why  it  is  called  evening  primrose,  because  the  flower  usually  opens  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  There  are  four  varieties — the  rauricata,  grandiflora,  parvifolia,  and  cruciata — 
one  or  the  other  common  everywhere.  I  will  simply  say  that  it  is  a  biennial,  in- 
digenous plant,  growing  in  fields  and  along  fences,  from  Canada  to  the  Caroliuus. 
It  is  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  a  rough  stem,  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  fine  yellow  flowers,  which  make  their  appearance,  in  succession,  from 
June  till  August  or  September,  the  stalk  extending  upwards  during  the  flowering 
season,  thus  producing  the  long  spikes  in  fruit. 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  medicinal  properties.  Schoepf  states  that  it  is 
esteemed  useful  as  a  vulnerary  ;  hence  it  is  called  'heal  all'  by  some  botanical 
doctors,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  Brunella  Tourn,  Prunella  L.  (Self- 
heal). 

"  My  object  is  to  introduce  our  somewhat  abused  '  evening  primrose'  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  I  shall  send  specimens,  with  some  remarks,  to  the  Hon. 
Chas.  Mason,  with  the  hope  that  our  savans  will  condescend  to  notice  this  ne- 
glected plant.  One  thing  is  certain,  I  can  manufacture  a  rope  out  of  it  that  will 
be  able  to  '  sustain  its  reputation,'  if  not  quite  of  the  dignity  of  '  China  Grass'  or 
'  Sisal  Hemp.'  Very  truly  yours,  Jacob  Stauffer." 
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THE  LATE   WINTER. 

BY  AVILLTAM  BACON,  RICHMOND,  MASS. 

Ai'RiL,  1857,  will  be  remembered,  in  this  section,  as  the  month  of  snow.  On 
the  1st,  we  had  a  moderate  fall ;  on  the  Gth,and  again  on  the  14th  and  15th.  But 
the  great  storm  of  the  season  was  on  the  20th  and  21st,  when  the  bnrden  borne 
1»\'  the  evergreens  bent  them  almost  perpendicularly.  Many  old  apple-trees  were 
broken  down. 

A  thaw  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  when  the  bnrden  of  snow  on 
branches  of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  south  and  west  sides  of  evergreens,  fell  olf  ; 
yet,  on  the  northeast  side  of  trees  exi)osed  to  the  wind,  a  novel  feature  was  pre- 
sented on  the  morning  of  the  22d — tall  columns  of  snow  extending  one-third 
around  their  trunk,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  edge  to  the  northeast  (frozen  like 
ice),  and  extending  upward,  following  the  taper  of  the  trunk  and  leading  branches, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  We  measured  one  of  these  untimely  ap- 
])endages  at  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  found  the  horizontal  depth  of 
this  columnar  mass  of  snow  encased  in  ice,  to  be  ten  inches,  this  always  varying, 
however,  to  the  size  of  the  tree. 

The  actual  quantity  of  snow  on  the  ground,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  was 
fifteen  inches.  When  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of  moisture  on  the  sur- 
face to  help  melt  the  snow,  and  the  moist  condition  of  the  snow  in  falling,  it  is 
but  a  fair  estimate  to  suppose  the  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  in  this  storm  was 
thirty  inches,  or  two  and  one-half  feet,  which  makes  it  decidedly  the  heaviest 
storm  ever  known  here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  thermometer,  during  the 
Sturm,  ranged,  on  the  20th,  32^  to  34°  ;  on  the  21st,  it  rose  to  38°,  but  fell  at  night 
to  30°.  The  wind  was  northeast  most  of  the  time  ;  a  stiff  breeze,  and,  in  the  night, 
very  high. 

The  winter  has  been  marked  by  some  intensely  cold  terms.  In  each  of  the 
months  (December,  January,  February,  and  March),  the  mercury  was  below  zero. 
The,  coldest  terra  was  in  January,  when  the  mercury  was,  in  one  instance,  23°  below, 
and  remained  below  through  the  day.  The  next  morning,  noted  20°  below  zero  ; 
yet  our  peach  and  other  fruit  buds  are  apparently  uninjured.  The  new  wood  of 
last  year's  growth  stands  firm  and  good,  thus  giving  new  evidence  that  the  descent 
of  the  mercury  to  17°  below  zero  does  not  Mil  buds. 

Our  experience  with  mice,  the  last  winter,  has  been  to  us  truly  novel.  We  had 
apple-trees  standing  in  grass  land,  and,  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  trees  standing 
in  stubble,  stocked  a  year  ago.  These  latter  were  effectually  protected,  as  I  sup- 
])0scd,  by  putting  piles  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure  around  them,  well  elevated 
at  the  trunk  of  the  trees.  When  the  frost  came  out  this  spring,  we  went  to  level 
the  manure,  and  were  surprised  and  vexed  to  find  several  fatally  girdled,  the  work 
of  destruction  being  carried  from  near  the  surface  of  the  manure  into  the  roots. 
In  two  or  three  instances,  we  found  mice  nests  in  the  manure,  the  material  having 
been  brought  from  a  distance.  At  one  tree,  we  found  the  mischief-dealing  popu- 
lation, which  we  despatched  with  right  good  will.  This  experience  brings  us  to 
tl)e  conclusion,  that  mounds  of  well-rotted  manure  do  not  fully  protect,  especially 
when  mice  are  very  plenty  or  very  hungry,  or  very  much  bent  on  mischief.  Not 
one  of  the  trees  on  grass  land  was  molested,  though  no  protection  was  given. 
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BEGONIA   ZANTHINA. 

Yellow-Flowered  Begonia. 

For  fi  long  time,  we  had  only  Begonias  with  white  or  red  flowers,  althoufrh 
many  diQerent  species  of  this  valuable  genus  were  discovered.  B.  cinnabarina 
was  an  approach  to  the  zanlhina,  but  even  this  is  shaded  with  the  red  which 
prevails,  in'  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  flowers  or  leaves,  and  stalks,  of  all  the 
genus. 

Few  plants  have  a  greater  claim  on  our  cultivators  than  the  Begonias,  and  we 
hope  to  see  the  zanthina  generally  introduced. 
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BY  C.  E.  GOODRICH,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  every  species  of  vegetable  is  changed,  and  usually  improved,  when 
transplanted  from  its  native  wilds  into  cultivated  grounds. 

1st.  The  Pei-ennial  gains  in  size  of  fruit  or  seed,  but  usually  not  in  quality. 
This  improvement  is  often  at  the  expense  of  hardiness,  its  more  rapid  growth 
exposing  it  to  atmospheric  changes  at  midsummer,  as  well  as  protracting  its 
growth  often  into  the  cold  damps  of  autumn. 

2d.  The  Aimual  and  Biennial,  on  being  reproduced  in  cultivated  grounds,  is 
altered  in  quality,  as  is  seen  in  most  of  our  cultivated  grains,  roots,  and  flowers, 
the  most  of  which  may  be  traced  to  wild  varieties  of  inferior  value. 

3r/.  The  Perennial  Wildling,  on  being  reproduced  in  favorable  circumstances, 
changes  and  often  improves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  of  our  fruits,  roots,  and 
flowers,  which  are  likewise  traceable  to  wild  originals. 

Atli.  The  ordinary  Annual  and  Biennial,  on  being  frequently  reproduced  and 
wisely  cultivated,  acquires  a  stereotyped  character.  (1).  In  quality,  as  iu  the 
case  of  our  common  grains,  melons,  tomatoes,  &c.,  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, show  little  change  in  quality  from  year  to  year.  (2).  In  trueness  to  sort. 
The  most  of  our  grains,  roots,  and  flowers,  have  been  so  long  cultivated  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  highest  culture,  that  they  do  not,  when  cultivated  alone,  sprout 
into  new  varieties. 

hth.  The  cultivated  Perennial,  on  being  reproduced,  does  not  exhibit  this  stereo- 
typed adberence  to  sort,  but  sprouts  into  still  new  varieties,  often  in  a  retrograde 
course.  Thus,  the  Svvaar  Apple,  Early  York  Peach,  Yirgalieu  Pear,  and  the  finest 
varieties  of  tulips,  &c.,  rarely,  if  ever,  reproduce  themselves. 

%th.  The  Potato,  however,  differs  from  all  other  perennials  with  which  I  am 
experimentally  acquainted;  first,  in  the  fact  that  quite  frequently  it  reproduces 
itself  almost  exactly ;  and  secondly,  that  it  proportionately  produces  a  larger 
number  of  good,  new  varieties.  This  last  result,  however,  is  not  true  of  every 
source  from  which  new  varieties  are  sought,  a  family  of  new  seedlings,  consisting 
of  four  or  five  hundred  varieties,  sometimes  failing  to  give  a  single  valuable  sort. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  propose  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
difliculties  encountered  in  endeavors  to  improve  the  potato  by  reproduction. 

In  the  reproduction  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  we  take  the  seed  balls  of  some 
existing  variety,  which  we  call  the  base. 

e  important  traits  included  in  a  valuable  variety  of  potatoes,  are  especially 
following  : — 
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1.  Good  shape.  The  Western  Red,  Orepron,  and  Wild  Peruvian,  are  pood 
bases  wliciicc  to  derive  sliiipely  seedling's.  The  l\oii<rh  riir|ile  Chili,  tlie  New 
Jersey  Purple,  or  Plaek  Yum,  the  Mountain  June,  and  AN'ild  13o<i(»tii,  are  l)ad 
bases.  The  Chili  and  Mountain  June,  lhoufj;h  alVordinfr  hul  U'w  jrood  shapes, 
jiroduce  tliose  whieh  usually  reniain  permanent.  Put  the  Yam  and  l}o<rota  Seed- 
lintrs,  thouich  e.xhibitinj;  numerous  fine  shapes  the  first  year,  arc  liable  to  dej^ene- 
rate  tlie  second  and  third  years,  so  that,  in  the  end,  nearly  all  are,  in  this  respect, 
worthless. 

2.  ]Vliile  flesh.  The  Western  Pcd  (the  first  generation)  gives  seedlings  wliich 
are  nearly  all  yellow  flesh.  From  one  of  that  generation  tliat  had  white  flesh.  I 
raised  a  large  fiitnily  of  seedlings  that  were  nearly  all  white  flesh.  The  Plough 
Purple  Chili  also  atfords  seedlings  which  are  nearly  all  white  flesh.  The  151ack  or 
Purple  Yam,  having  very  purple  flesh,  produces  very  few  seedlings  that  have 
white  flesh  the  first  year,  and  those  few  are  liable,  subsequently,  to  degenerate  into 
slight  shades  of  purjde.  The  seedlings  of  the  Oregon  and  Wild  I'eruviiin  are 
very  largely  white  flesh.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mountain  June,  though  cxhiltitiug 
very  fine  white  flesh,  gives  seedlings  wliich  arc  nearly  all  yellow  flesh.  Where 
the  parent  exhibits  no  shade  of  purple,  the  first  year  settles  the  color  of  the  flesh 
of  its  seedlings  permanently. 

3.  Hardiness.  The  Rough  Purple  Chili  is  a  very  strong  base,  and  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  The  Black  Yam  is  but  little  inferior  in  strength.  The  Western 
Red  is  next  in  vigor,  and  in  its  second  generation  gives  many  strong  seedlings. 
The  Oregon  and  Wild  Peruvian  are  rather  feeble  bases.  The  Mountain  June,  that 
splendid  old  early  sort,  has  now  for  many  years  been  very  liable  to  disease.  In 
strict  accordance  with  this  fact,  its  seedlings  are  almost  all  weak,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  fine  shape,  are  very  unshapely,  as  I  have  noticed  under  No.  1  above. 
There  is  a  strong  proof  of  a  law,  long  known  to  hold  true  of  fine  fruits,  that  im- 
provement in  one  direction  of  successive  reproduction  is  limited,  and  that  we  shall 
frequently  find  an  advantage  in  going  back  to  the  comparative  wildling  as  a  base 
on  which  to  improve.  The  first  year  of  the  life  of  a  seedling,  especially  if  it  be 
one  of  sudden  changes,  or  hot,  damp  intensities,  almost  always  settles  the  question 
of  its  health,  in  the  experience  of  the  careful  cultivator. 

4.  Freedom  of  growth.  The  Western  Red  has  long  been  known  to  exhibit,  on 
an  occasional  hill,  a  dwarfed  look.  It  begins  a  little  before  midsummer.  Such 
hills  cease  growing,  the  lower  leaves  dry  up,  the  tubers  set,  and  the  whole  ])lant 
ripens  prematurely.  On  digging,  the  tubers  are  found  to  be  sound,  few,  small. 
The  cause  of  this  dwarfing  is  not  obvious.  Many  seedlings  of  this  variety,  even 
in  the  second  generation,  and  many  seedlings  of  the  Oregon,  Bogota,  and  Wild 
Peruvian,  exhibit  the  same  tendency.  Some  new  varieties  exhibit  it  on  almost 
every  hill.  Other  new  varieties,  of  high  excellence  otherwise,  are  occasionally 
deformed  by  it.  One  thing  is,  perhaps,  fully  settled,  viz  :  those  families  of  seed- 
lings that  were  originated  in  a  very  dry  year,  and  that  were,  when  young,  sub- 
jected to  successive  dry  years,  are  sure  to  exhil)it  this  liability  largely.  A  variety 
that  has  shown  no  indications  of  it  for  the  first  four  years,  may  be  considered  safe. 
This  tendency  has  been  the  greatest  discouragement  I  have  ever  encountered  in 
the  culture  of  seedlings.  A  seedling  of  the  Wild  Bogota,  of  which  one  hill,  in 
the  second  year  of  its  growth  (1853),  yielded  thirteen  pounds  of  tubers,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  balls,  failed  from  this  cause  in  every  hill  in  1854,  both  here  and 
in  Virginia,  whither  I  have  sent  it. 

5.  Eesistunce  of  dry  weather.     Closely  associated  with  the  foregoing  evil,  and 
quite  distinct  from  it,  is  the  inability  of  some  varieties  to  bear  dry  weath 

damp  season,  like  1855,  they  yield  largely;  in  a  dry  one,  like  185G 
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lightly.  Some  of  the  seedlings  of  the  Oregon  and  Wild  Peruvian  are  of  this 
character.  Other  and  more  valuable  sorts,  as  the  Early  Pink  Eyes,  Mountain 
Junes,  and  Carters,  among  the  old  sorts,  and  the  Mountain  June,  Pink  p]yc, 
Garnet  Chili,  and  Black  Diamond,  with  many  others  of  my  new  seedlings,  are 
capable  of  retaining  their  vitality  through  a  pretty  long  drought  at  midsummer, 
and  then  recovering  and  completing  the  growth  of  their  tubers  on  the  occurrence 
of  sufficient  rains.  It  is  true,  that  such  late  growth  is  often  unfavorable  to  the 
fine  quality  of  potatoes  for  the  table,  as  was  painfully  shown  all  over  our  country 
in  1853  and  1856  ;  yet,  in  itself,  as  a  sign  of  strong  vitality,  it  is  a  most  desirable 
quality.  There  is,  of  course,  a  degree  to  which  dry  weather  may  exist  which 
nothing  can  resist.  Such  was  the  summer  of  1854.  When  the  rains  of  Septem- 
ber 8th  came,  there  was  no  considerable  power  of  resuscitation  left  in  any  variety 
of  potatoes. 

6.  Fine  flavor.  Most  varieties  of  seedling  potatoes,  after  their  fourth  year, 
will  be  found  eatable  at  least  in  a  tolerable  degree  when  properly  ripened.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  trouble  myself  on  this  point.  If  the  other  qualities  contemplated 
in  this  paper  are  secured,  eatable  qualities  are  pretty  sure  to  be  developed  in  due 
time.  It  is  true,  however,  from  causes  which  are  to  me  inexplicable,  that  some 
potatoes,  like  some  apples,  even  with  the  same  degree  of  health  and  maturity,  are 
superior  to  others  for  the  table.  The  Carter  and  Winter  Pink  Eye  are  standing 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  In  partial  explanation  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  most  varieties  increase  in  edible  qualities  with  age. 

7.  Early  maturity.  Potatoes,  in  order  to  be  healthful,  should  usually  mature 
by  the  close  of  the  ordinary  season  of  growth.  The  potato,  as  a  mountain  tropi- 
cal plant,  is  capable  of  growing  in  cooler  weather  than  any  other  tropical  except 
the  Nasturtian.  When  hardy  varieties,  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  nights  and 
foggy  mornings  of  autumn,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth,  and  are  actually  ex- 
tending their  branches  and  forming  new  leaves,  their  growth  is  never  healthful. 
This  is  the  reason  why  very  late  planted  crops  and  sorts,  that  at  least  are  of  late 
maturity,  are  less  healthful  than  earlier  sorts.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  corn, 
melons,  tomatoes,  and  even  oats,  and  many  other  things.  But  when,  on  the 
approach  of  the  weather  just  described,  the  potato  exhibits  vines  of  finished 
growth,  though  in  a  green  condition,  the  tubers  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
vines  are  entirely  dry,  and  will  mature  healthfully.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
elaborated  material,  stored  up  in  the  vine  ready  to  be  absorbed,  was  prepared  in 
good  weather.  Beyond  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  potatoes,  not  eminently 
hardy,  are  cultivated  in  uncongenial  seasons  (such  as  exhibit  severe  and  sudden 
changes,  or  hot  and  damp  intensities),  such  potatoes  will  be  likely  to  be  diseased. 
First.  If  such  adverse  weather  came  very  early — say  late  in  June  and  early  in 
July- — before  even  early  sorts  have  gained  the  full  expansion  of  their  foliage,  then 
such  early  sorts  will  exhibit  diseased  foliage,  and  probably  diseased  tubers  also. 
Meanwhile,  however,  late  varieties,  which  are  far  from  having  made  the  utmost 
expansion  of  their  foliage,  will  escape,  or,  at  most,  will  suffer  but  a  little  injury  of 
foliage.  Secondly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  morbid  weather  occur  late  in  the 
season — say  in  the  month  of  August — the  early  sorts  being  already  nearly  ripe,  will 
escape  disease,  while  the  late  ones  will  quite  certainly  be  injured,  if  not  very  hardy 
sorts.  So,  also,  as  already  noticed,  any  sort  not  exceedingly  hardy,  is  liable  to 
disease  in  the  cool,  damp  weather  of  late  autumn.  These  remarks  will  explain 
what  was  considered  an  inexplicable  fact  in  the  early  history  of  potato  disease, 
viz  :  that  in  some  years  early  sorts,  and  in  others  late  sorts,  were  most  exposed  to 
disease. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  of  importance  in  the  culture  of  seedling 
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potatoes,  but  the  seven  foregoing  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  render 
will  by  this  time  justly  conclude,  that  the  origination  of  one,  much  more  of 
many,  varieties  of  valuable  new  ])otatoes,  is  no  easy  thing.  My  i)rcsent  im[)rcs- 
sion  is,  that  it  could  be  done  with  much  more  facility  in  Peru,  Chili,  or  Oregon, 
than  here,  the  great  uniformity  of  the  climate  there  being  favorable.  For  this 
very  reason,  however,  such  sorts  would  ])rcil)ably  not  Ije  the  best  adapted  to  our 
unstable  climate.  From  the  beginning  of  1S41»  to  the  close  of  1804,  1  originated 
about  r),400  varieties.  Of  these,  a  hw  hundred  were  lost  by  frost  in  the  winter. 
But  of  the  multitude  that  remain,  I  have  now  but  thirty-three  sorts  left,  many  of 
wliich  I  shall  doubtless  reject  in  a  year  or  two.  The  3,000  new  sorts  originated 
in  1855  and  185G,  promise  better;  but  even  among  them,  the  proportion  of  truly 
valuable  ones  will  in  the  end  doubtless  be  small. 

The  wise  ])0ulterer  will  not  count  his  chickens  in  the  c^i;^,  nor  when  first  nestling 
under  the  wing  of  their  mother.  He  watches  their  passage  through  cold  altcrim- 
tions,  and  dry  and  wet  intensities  of  weather.  So  the  cultivator  of  seedling 
potatoes  feels  little  assurance  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or  even  the  third  year 
of  his  culture.  He  waits  the  results  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  before  he  feels 
assured  of  the  permanence  of  good  qualities  which  may  have  been  exhibited  the 
first  year. 

iSIany  fine  seedlings  which  promised  exceedingly  fair  when  I  gave  them  out  in 
their  second  and  third  years,  have  subsequently  painfully  disappointed  both  me 
and  the  receivers,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  seven  preceding  qualities.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  very  few  new  varieties  of  potatoes  secure  an  enduring 
reputation  compared  with  the  many  that  have  been  originated  within  a  few  years 
]iast.  My  friend,  Dr.  H.  W.,  informed  me,  that  out  of  a  large  family  of  seedlings 
originated  by  himself  a  few  years  ago,  but  one  highly  valuable  sort  had  been 
obtained.  r 


VERBENA    SOUVENIR    OF    JANE    C.    HANSON. 

Tins  beautiful  variety  was  obtained  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Croft,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
is,  for  form,  size,  and  color,  one  of  the  best  whites  now  grown.  Mr.  Croft  has 
been  quite  successful  in  raising  varieties  of  this  bedding  plant. 

The  Verbena  now  offers  almost  every  variety  of  color,  and  hues  for  every  taste. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  lengthened  period  of  its  bloom,  it  is  unrivalled  by 
any  other  plant ;  its  increasing  cultivation  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  great  popu- 
larity.    To  grow  it  with  entire  success,  it  should  have  a  free  exposure  to  the  sun. 
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T7ie  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Language,  illustrating  the  Seasons  and  Months  of 
the  Year,  their  Changes,  Employments,  Lessons,  and  Pleasures,  topically  para- 
graphed, u-ith  a  complete  Index.     By  James  William  Jenks,  M.  A.     Boston  : 

Jewett  &  Co. 

This  very  superb  volume  of  540  pages  of  double  columns,  has  been  on  our 
table  for  some  weeks,  and  deserves  to  have  had  an  earlier  notice  at  our  hands, 
because  it  is  adapted  to  the  readers  and  workers  who  love  the  country  and  country 
employments.  Professor  Jenks  has  undoubtedly  employed  much  time  and  taste 
in  the  collection  of  the  rarest  gems  of  English  poetry,  and  he  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  getting  publishers  to  execute  his  design  well.  Independently  of  the 
poetry,  the  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  proper  persons.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

TO 

THE  HON.  MARSHALL  PINCKNEY  WILDER, 

PRESIDENT  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES  AGKICULTUKAL  SOCIETY, 

AND 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

TO  WHOM,  BY  TITLE  OF  HIS  LONG,  INTELLIGENT,  GENEROUS,  AND  SUCCESSFUL  EXERTIONS, 

ALL  LOVERS  OF  NATURE  AND  HER  CULTURE  ACCORD  A  FOREMOST  PLACE 

AS  THE  FRIEND  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ART  : 

And  also  to 

THE  MEMBERS  GENERALLY 

OK  THE  ABOVE-NAMED  USEFUL  AND  HONORED  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES, 

AS  TO  THOSE  WHO  WILL  BEST  APPRECIATE, 

AND  WHO  BEST  DESERVE  THE  PLACE  OF  PATRONS  TO, 

A  PAINSTAKING  ENTERPRISE,  CONCEIVED  IN  A  SPIRIT  KINDRED  TO  THEIR  OWN, 

This  Volume  of  Rural  Poetrij 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED 

BY  HIS  AND  THEIR  OBEDIENT,  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 

J.  W.  JENKS. 

This  is  complimentary  to  Mr.  Wilder,  who  is  so  intelligent  and  so  active ; 
he  works  in  the  cause  with  such  a  will,  that  it  has  become  a  wonder  among 
his  friends  where  he  gets  the  time  to  do  so  much.  No  celebration  or  meet- 
ing is  complete  without  Col.  Wilder.  In  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  he 
is  to  be  seen  trimming  in  his  garden  ;  at  breakfast,  he  presides  at  a  bountiful 
table,  surrounded  by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  ;  the  next  hour,  look  at 
him,  in  Boston,  with  a  pile  of  letters  to  answer  on  horticultural  subjects,  as  well 
as  important  public  and  private  business,  sending  a  clerk  to  the  Bank  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  deciding  upon  the  name  of  some  apple  or  pear  ;  dry  good 
dealers  and  partners  ask  questions,  and  take  a  bite  of  the  fruit ;  a  cargo  of  dry 
goods  is  bought  or  sold  while  you  wait  for  a  friendly  greeting.  In  another  hour, 
our  cosmopolitan  is  seen  presiding  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  some  benevolent  or 
agricultural  society,  and  receiving  a  deputation  of  admiring  fellow-citizens  who 
want  him  to  fill  some  civil  office.  At  dinner,  he  presides  at  some  restaurant,  over 
a  moderate  meal,  but  with  all  the  prominent  agriculturists  listening  to  his  wisdom 
or  his  wit.  A  new-comer  from  Georgia  or  Wisconsin  is  waiting  outside  for 
formation  which  is  soon  freely  imparted,  and  the  two  new  (but  now)  friends 
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seen  inakinj;  their  way  out  of  town,  to  visit  some  pardon  or  orchard.  At  dusl<, 
he  is  foiulling  liis  children  in  liis  lionie  again  at  l)orclu'i«lcr,  or  showing  some  other 
]>artv  who  has  been  waiting  his  return,  the  growth  of  jiears  on  tlie  ([uince,  and 
delivering  the  ex])erieiice  of  twenty-live  years'  success.  Look  at  liim  ne.xt,  giving 
minute  directions  in  his  greenhouse,  or  driving  the  hist  nail  in  his  new  and  admir- 
able fruit-room.  Lamps  are  now  requisite,  and  we  will  leave  him  chatting  with 
good  neighbors,  but  witii  one  hand  arranging  other  letters  that  must  be  answered 
l)efore  slee|)  is  permitted,  or  complying  with  some  editorial  request  for  an  article 
detailing  his  experiences.  Such  is  Col.  AVilder's  career  at  home.  "We  all  know 
what  it  is  abroad,  as  a  leading  mind  and  an  active  liand. 

I'rofessor  Jenks  has  done  his  task  well.  "We  could  have  wished  that  even 
some  few  more  of  our  favorites  had  found  admission  to  his  pages  ;  we  cannot  find 
the  second  part  of  Lady  IJarnard's  "  Auld  Kobin  (iray,"  wliich,  though  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  first,  is  required  to  make  it  complete.  The  exquisite  history  of 
its  composition,  and  the  correct  version,  will  be  found  in  that  admirable  book, 
Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  than  which  there  is  no  more  delightful 
biography  in  the  English  language. 

This  volume  is  one  to  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  rural  art,  and  we  hope  to 
sec  it  on  every  table  where  we  visit. 


Catalogues,  &c.,  received. — Catalogues  des  Plaiitcs  Exotiqnes,  nouvelles  et  rares,  culti- 
vees  dans  les  serres  de  J.  Linden  au  jardin  royal  de  zoologie  et  d'horticulture,  a  iiruxelles, 
1857.     Illustrated,  and  full  of  new  things  of  value  and  interest. 

First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  illustrated  by  over  tliree  hundred  and 
sixty  wood  engravings,  and  a  glossary  of  botanical  temis.  By  Asa  Gray,  New  York,  1857. 
invaluable  and  carefully  prepared  work. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  Hothouses,  &c.  By 
Robert  B.  Leuchars,  Garden  Architect,  New  York,  1S57. 

Official  Report  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1856.  California  Farmer 
office,  San  Francisco.     A  very  interesting  pamphlet,  and  entitled  to  attention. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by 
James  W.  Gray,  Bull's  Pond,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut. 


Novel  Hybrid. — "An  old  and  zealous  correspondent  (R.  T.  C.),"  says  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  "  has  left  at  our  office  two  most  interesting  seedlings,  the  produce  of  one  plant  (a 
florist's  Picotee),  and,  it  is  believed,  of  one  seed  pod,  fertilized  by  either  a  dark  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, the  ordinary  Indian  Pink,  or  one  of  Vilmorin's  Garden  Dianths  of  the  Indian  Pink 
race.  The  experiment  which  led  to  so  curious  a  result,  will  have  indeed  to  be  repeated 
next  season,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  one  seed  pod  produced  both  forms,  and  what 
was  the  male  parent.  But  we  have  here  the  imt)ortant  datum,  that  Picotees  and  Carna- 
tions (for  R.  T.  C.  has  seedlings  from  both)  will  breed  freely  with  certain  other  Dianths. 
What  a  wide  field  for  improvement  is  thus  opened  !  Imagine  Sweet  Williams  with  enlarged 
flowers  and  the  delicate  markings  of  the  florist's  Carnation,  the  same  in  the  quasi-annual 
Indian  Pink,  and  our  own  native  Mountain  Pink,  from  which  some  beautiful  fairy  Carna- 
tions might  possibly  spring.  In  these  cases,  R.  T.  C.  suggests  that  the  Carnation  should 
be  the  pollen  parent,  and  though  many — probably  all — of  tlie  first  cross  would  be  selfs,  and 
partake  only  of  the  dark  or  normal  color  of  the  Carnation,  striped  flowers  would  doubtless 
soon  appear.  Of  the  two  young  plants  now  in  our  possession,  one  has  quite  the  appearance  of 
a  common  garden  Pink,  and  the  other  is  very  like  a  Sweet  William  ;  yet  they  are  both 
to  be  out  of  the  same  seed  pod,  and  that  of  a  Picotee.     The  last  at  least  is  a  true  mule 


editor's  table. 


PREMnjMS. — The  publisher  has  noticed,  the  present  season,  that  unusual  numbers  of  the 
Horticulturist  have  been  included  in  the  lists  of  ^sremiums  to  be  given  at  fairs  ;  and  espe- 
cially notes  those  offered  by  the  Summit  County  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Society,  which  holds 
its  exhibition  at  Akron,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9tli  of  October  next,  as  contained  in  the  list 
advertised  in  the  Beacon,  of  that  place. 

These,  among  numerous  others,  are  pleasant  acknowledgments  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  work  is  held — flattering  not  only  to  its  conductor,  but  evidences  of  the  growing  cultiva- 
tion which  is  going  on  among  us.  The  Horticulturist  was  the  first  to  take  upon  itself  the 
topics  of  rural  life  to  the  exclusion  of  politics  and  literature.  It  was  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
periment, and  never  more  than  partially  succeeded,  for  the  want  of  an  audience  sufficiently 
large  to  make  it  much  of  an  object  for  any  publisher  to  give  it  exclusive  attention.  It  had 
and  has,  however,  a  certain  popularity,  which  has  clung  to  it  thi-ough  its  whole  career  ;  but 
that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  masses,  is  proved  by  its  gradual  introduction.  To  the 
many  its  topics  are  sealed  books,  and  might  as  well  be  addressed  to  the  blind,  simply  because 
they  are  not  practised  by  the  many.  The  products  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  it  is  true,  are 
in  every  one's  affections,  but  the  delights  attending  their  success  are  unknown  to  most  who 
partake  of  their  benefits.  There  has,  however,  grown  up  in  almost  every  county  and  vil- 
lage, a  practical  person  or  two  who  is  studying  with  success  those  branches  which  we  love 
to  dwell  upon,  and  who  are  anxious  to  receive  the  newest  and  the  best  information  that  is 
abroad ;  they  continue  to  look  to  the  various  correspondents  of  the  Horticulturist  for  this 
knowledge,  and  we  believe  they  are  not  disappointed. 

But,  meantime,  this  partial  introduction  of  our  topics  to  popular  comprehension,  has  in- 
duced numerous  journals  all  over  the  land  to  incorporate  horticultural  information  in  their 
varied  columns,  till  there  is  an  amount  of  instruction  abroad  in  the  land  that  is  perfectly 
bewildering,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  useful  in  many  instances.  While  this  competition 
is  discouraging  to  a  publisher  whose  work  leaves  no  field  of  knowledge  ungleaned,  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  it  gives  him  encouragement  to  believe  the  duty  he  is  engaged  in  lias 
made  its  mark,  and  that  many  others  are  on  the  track  laid  by  the  efforts  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  when  such  evidences  as  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Summit  County  Society 
meet  his  eye,  he  feels  fully  rewarded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  utility  of  the  journal. 
But  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  Horticulturist,  from  the  exertions  of  its  writers 
to  make  it  useful,  has  gone  over  long  since  most  of  the  topics  now  discussed  in  contemporary 
periodicals,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  an  impression  for  an  onward  progress.  It  purports 
to  be  an  oritjinal  work,  not  made  by  the  scissors — set-up  by  the  printer  almost  entirely  from 
manuscript,  the  amount  of  which,  when  it  is  spread  out,  would  astonish  those  who  read  it 
carelessly,  or  have  never  compared  this  feature  with  those  diflerently  conducted ;  it  pur- 
ports, moreover,  to  be  in  advance,  and  is  careful,  while  it  is  readable  to  all,  not  to  write 
to  tlie  intelligence  which  has  but  just  waked  up  to  its  subjects.  It  is,  in  short, 
ressed  to  the  class  which  has  made  some  progress,  and  is  anxious  for  more  knowledge. 
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For  this  end  ovory  available  source  is  sought  out,  and  it  will  ho  found  that  topics  discussed 
in  these  pages  arc  sometiuios  those  whicli  are  taken  up  ]>y  others  long  thereafter. 

We  make  no  complaint  of  want  of  public  patronage  ;  our  snug  little  parish  of  annual 
listeners  continues  from  year  to  year,  with  additions  slow,  but  sure,  and  is  comi)osed  of 
appreciative  hearers. 

We  have  written  a  long  homily,  when  a  paragraph  only  was  intended,  to  thank  the 
Akron  Committee,  and  to  state  what  many  of  the  older  subscribers  and  readers  will  fully 
substantiate. 


The  PiiiLAPELriiiA  Park. — Tlie  appeal  to  our  fellow-citizens  for  money  to  purchase  ad<li- 
tional  ground  for  a  park  on  the  Schuylkill,  has  been  entirely  successful.  Future  genera- 
tions will  have  cause  to  thank  the  originators  of  the  plan,  who  perseveringly  carrieil  the 
measure,  collected  the  money  during  the  winter,  when  snow  and  ice  were  poor  accompani- 
ments of  out-door  labor,  and  presented  the  ground  adjoining  Lemon  Hill,  already  the  pro- 
perty of  the  city,  to  our  Councils.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  great 
good,  should  long  live  in  the  memory  of  their  townsmen.  Their  names  are  James  H.  Castle 
and  C.  W.  Keyser,  Esqs.  Under  discouragements  which  would  have  appalled  most,  they 
persevered  in  their  laudable  exertions,  encountering  objections,  and  subduing  difficulties 
that  can  scarcely  be  understood,  except  by  persons  who  have  tried  to  do  their  fellow-men  a 
service  by  anticipating  their  future  wants.  Long  may  they  live  to  enjoy  the  results  of  their 
unselfish  sacrifice  of  time,  mind,  and  labor.     Some  fitting  memento  they  eminently  deserve. 

Our  Councils  will  now,  beyond  question,  make  a  moderate  annual  provision  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  ground,  so  that  the  present  generation  may  see  its  extraordinary  adapta- 
tion to  their  health  and  pleasure.  Philadelphia  has  now  over  two  hundred  acres  in  public 
parks. 


Massachusetts  HoKxicrLTURATi  Report. — Mr.  Eben  Wight,  Corresponding  Secretary,  has 
laid  us  under  obligations  for  a  copy  of  the  above  report,  and  a  schedule  of  prizes  for  1857, 
which  are  all  in  money,  and  not  in  books  or  periodicals.  The  report  has  some  interesting 
points.  Of  apples  "  promising  well,"  they  mention  the  Washington  (a  handsome  autumn 
fruit)  and  the  Polish  ;  the  Fameuse  {alwai/s  good),  and  the  Ladies'  Sweeting  (keeping  well 
till  May),  are  recommended.  The  Foster  Appte  (ripe  in  August)  is  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation. Of  native  pears,  they  name  Sheldon,  Lawrence,  Brandywine,  Boston,  Seckel,  T^^son, 
Andrews,  Lodge,  Kingsessing,  Howell,  Oswego  Bourrc,  and  Adams,  as  the  desirable  kinds. 

The  Committee  indorses  Simpson's  novel  mode  of  growing  two  crops  of  grapes  in  one  year 
from  the  same  vines  which  gave  the  crop  in  April.  Mr.  Simpson  made  a  liberal  display  on 
the  third  Saturday  of  December,  1856.  The  vines  had  a  i>eriod  of  rest  from  April  to  August, 
when  bottom  heat  was  applied,  and  a  produce  of  about  ten  pounds  to  the  vine  was  the 
result,  and  the  vines  were  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  Rebecca  Grape  is  highly 
lauded  as  superior  to  the  Diana,  and  Mr.  E.  Rodgers  is  said  to  have  fruited  a  number  of 
Hybrids  fertilized  from  the  Mammoth  Globe  by  the  pollen  of  the  Chasselas  and  Black  Ham- 
burg, which  are  promising  and  hardy.  Mr.  Allen's  Hybrids  are  favorably  noticed,  and  great 
expectations  are  formed  of  them.  Tlie  Union  Grape,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Curtis,  are  also 
recommended. 

The  High-Bush  Blackberry  has  carried  off  the  Boston  premiums  ;  it  should  be  trained 
horizontally.  Of  Raspberries,  the  Knevett's  Giant  and  Brinckle's  Orange,  are  favorably 
reported  on,  and  Mr.  Hunnewell's  Stanwick  Nectarines,  commended.  The  Jenny  Lind 
Strawberry  took  the  $50  plate,  and  the  Sir  Harry,  Admiral  Duudas,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
are  among  the  new  introductions  the  most  desirable.  The  premiums  offered  this  year 
be  found  varied  and  liberal. 


The  Sequoia  gigajttea  has  been  found  subject  to  disease  in  Europe.  The  Flore  des  Serves 
says  :  "  We  add  a  word  of  reflection  ;  that,  in  many  cases,  arborists  give  to  conifers  too 
substantial  and  rich  a  soil.  The  greater  part  of  these  trees  succeed  in  places  that  would 
be  very  poor  and  sterile  for  any  other  vegetation,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  when  their  tis- 
sues are  gorged  with  a  sap  richer  in  azote  than  belongs  to  their  nature,  they  become  by 
that  means  alone  more  subject  to  diseases.  From  another  side,  the  mineralogical  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil  represents  an  important  character  which  ought  not  to  be  misunderstood ; 
one  tree  is  made  for  a  calcareous,  another  for  silicious  soil ;  another  for  places  where  clay 
abounds.  To  decide  upon  this  Sequoia  gigantea  is  a  great  question,  before  placing  it  finally 
where  it  must  remain  during  its  long  life.  It  may  be  arrived  at  by  trying,  and  sacrificing 
to  it  some  specimens."     We  call  upon  arborists  for  all  their  attention  to  this  subject. 


Roses. — A  late  work  gives  the  annexed  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses :  "  The  following 
are  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances  :  Geant  des  Batailles, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Elliott,  and  La  Reine  (two  uncertain  kinds, 
however),  William  Griffiths,  Madame  Lafi"ay,  and  Madame  Rivers,  Pius  IX.,  and  Robin 
Hood,  General  Jacqueminot,  for  brilliancy,  and  Dr.  Marx,  or  Robin  Hood,  or  Auguste  Mie, 
or  Baronne  Hallez  ;  but  after  the  first  six  or  eight,  there  are  a  dozen  of  about  equal  merit." 


WooDLicE. — Tlie  best  security  is  said  to  be,  to  have  a  space  a  few  inches  wider  round  the 
sides  of  the  bed,  and  made  smooth  with  dry  ashes  ;  the  ashes,  &c.,  in  which  the  plants  are 
plunged,  may  be  kept  damper.  Lay  a  little  dry  hay,  moss,  or  any  other  handy  stuff,  on 
the  dry  ashes  round  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  thither  the  enemy  will  retreat.  At  breakfast- 
time,  have  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  a  small  pot  with  a  fine  rose  to  it.  Lift  the  covering 
carefully  and  quietly  with  one  hand,  and  sprinkle  the  intruders  with  boiling  water  with  the 
other.  Place  also  pieces  of  carrot  in  small  pots  filled  with  moss,  and  they  will  go  there  to 
feed. 


To  MAKE  A  Fernery  Aquarium. — Procure  two  propagating  bell-glasses,  the  one  ten  inches, 
and  the  other  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Invert  the  larger  on  a  stand  of  turned  wood  or  a 
saucer  of  sand.  Cut  three  pieces  of  zinc  of  an  S  shape,  and  hang  them  over  the  edge  of 
the  glass,  the  bottom  of  which  must  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  with  well-waslied 
river  sand.     Fill  with  water,  and  introduce  the  weeds  and  fish. 

A  thin  flower-glass  standing  in  the  sand  forms  a  support  for  a  saucer  of  Ferns.  Cover 
with  the  smaller  bell-glass,  its  edges  resting  in  the  zinc  supports.  A  very  amusing  and 
instructive  ornament  is  thus  completed  at  a  cost  of  five  shillings. 


Glass  Labels. — These  are  now  made  of  glass,  for  sticking  into  the  soil  after  having  the 
name  of  the  plant  inscribed  upon  them  by  means  of  a  diamond  pencil.  The  dark  color  of 
the  soil  acts  as  a  back-ground,  rendering  the  inscription  very  legible  even  at  a  distance, 
and  the  legibility  would  be  still  further  increased  if  the  back  of  the  glass  were  painted 
black.  Tliey  are  made  of  plate  glass  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  are  six  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  three-eighths  wide ;  but,  of  course,  they  can  be  made  of  any  other 
size  desired.  It  must  be  a  large  stone,  and  thrown  against  it  with  great  force,  that  would 
break  this  kind  of  label ;  and  it  has  this  great  merit :  it  is  invisible  from  a  distance,  get- 
ting rid  of  the  eyesore  occasioned  by  numerous  opaque  or  light-colored  tallies.  Sixpence 
per  dozen  is  the  English  price. 


Mangosteen. — Tliaddeus  Davids,  Esq.,  has  put  us  under  an  obligation  by  sending 
dried  specimen,  in  good  order,  of  the  Mangosteen,  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged 
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Gossip. — The  principal  objection  to  good  garden  toola  ia  thoir  costliness  ;  but  this  is  more 
nominal  than  real,  for,  from  their  bettor  quality,  they  generally  outlast  toola  of  an  inferior 
stamp,  and  thus  they  are  more  economical  in  the  end  than  common  articles,  of  whioh  the 
fii-st  cost  may  be  considerably  less.  In  every  article  needful  in  gardens,  even  including 
men,  the  best  will  always  be  the  cheapest,  although  costing  the  mo.st  money. Two  mil- 
lions sterling  in  value  of  beet-root  spirits  were  distilled  in  France  last  year — a  monstrous 
increase  on  former  seasons.  Sheep  and  bullocks  are  fed  on  the  residues  of  beet  after  dis- 
tillation, which  may  have  liad  something  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  cattle  murrain. A 

party  has  lately  ascended  Chimborazo,  and  pronounce  it  perfectly  accessible.     Its  height  is 

19,632  feet. The  plover  is  pronounced,  by  a  writer  in  the  Gardeners''  Chronicle,  a  perfect 

slug  destroyer.  He  says:  "A  couple  of  these  most  interesting  birds  (male  and  female) 
would,  I  am  almost  certain,  soon  clear,  and  keep  clear,  any  one'^s  ground  ;  and  if  lie  is  a 
lover  of  animated  nature,  and  these  birds  should  breed,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  ex- 
treme tenderness  they  manifest  towards  their  young,  which  are  produced  about  the  month 
of  May  ;  and  he  had  better  get  young  ones,  as  the  old,  being  very  wild  of  flight,  would  most 
likely  pine.  The  young  are  so  like  the  clods  or  stones  among  which  they  are  hatched  (as 
the  parents  make  no  nest)  that,  but  for  the  glint  of  the  bright  large  eye,  they  would  remain 
undiscovered,  and  as  long  as  danger  is  near  they  lie  like  stones,  until  the  anxious  old  ones 
give  the  safety  call,  when  they  rise  and  run  about  nimbly.  They  feed  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  for,  on  returning  home  at  night  from  a  visit  in  the  country,  I  have  heard  a  whole 
flock  of  them  giving  tongue  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  the  marshy  meadows,  or,  rather,  like 
a  troop  of  aldermen  over  a  turtle  feast,  for  the  slugs  and  worms  do  not  like  to  show  their 

faces  in  the  bright  sunshine  so  well  as  the  dewy  nights  of  summer." Mr.  McEwen  is  now 

the  Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Societies'  garden  at  Turnham  Green,  London,  and 
is  giving  great  satisfaction.  Among  his  improvements,  the  American  garden  is  being 
altered  and  increased  in  extent,  and,  in  order  to  induce  people  visiting  other  portions  of  the 
grounds  to  turn  their  steps  in  that  direction,  the  walk  between  it  and  the  conservatory  is 
to  be  lined  with  standard  Rhododendrons,  which,  when  in  flower,  will  doubtless  produce  a 
brilliant  display  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  grounds  of  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  form  a  part.  An  apparatus  for  determining  night  temperatures  at  different  alti- 
tudes, has  been  erected  in  the  kitchen  garden.  It  consists  of  a  pole  30  feet  in  height,  with 
registering  thermometers  attached  to  it ;  one  at  the  top,  another  24  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
third  18  feet  from  ditto,  a  fourth  12  feet,  a  fifth  G  feet,  and  a  sixth  nearly  at  the  ground.  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  the  thermometer  on  the  ground  indicated  28^^,  at  6  feet  high 
310,  and  at  12  feet  32°,  making  a  difference  of  4°  in  that  height.  On  the  16th,  the  differ- 
ence of  warmth  between  the  same  height  and  the  ground  was  80.  The  practical  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  these  facts  will  be  obvious.  They  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  explain  the 
reason  why  blossoms  have  been  killed  by  spring  frosts  on  dwarf  fruit-trees,  while  those  on 
tall  standards  have  escaped,  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  protecting  tlie  leading  shoots  of  the 
more  tender  Conifers,  and  other  favorite  plants,  in  severe  winters  until  they  have  grown  at 
least  12  feet  in  height.  From  that  to  30  feet  in  height,  the  temperature  lias  hitherto  been 
found  to  be  the  same.     As  yet,  however,  these  experiments  may  be  said  to  be  but  in  their 

infancy. At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  at  Paris,  a  member 

produced  a  number  of  wheat-halms  of  more  than  seven  feet  in  height,  each  of  them  bear- 
ing several  splendid  ears.  This  fine  species  comes  from  five  grains  found  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb  ;  sown  in  1849,  they  yielded  1,200  fold  produce.  In  1850,  the  experiments  were  made 
on  a  large  scale,  and  assumed  a  more  important  character ;  they  have  since  been  regularly 
continued.  One  half  of  a  field  was  sown  with  the  Egyptian,  the  other  half  with  common 
wheat;  the  former  gave  60  fold,  the  second  a  15  fold  produce.  The  experiments  are  now 
made  in  always  increasing  extension,  and  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution 
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The  Grammar  of  Ornament  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  great  illustrated  work  on  various 
styles  of  ornament,  which,  the  London  Athemeum  says,  "  is  bright  enough  to  serve  a  London 
family  in  summer  instead  of  flowers,  and  to  warm  a  London  room  in  winter  as  well  as  a 
fire.     It  contains  the  result  of  a  life's  study,  aided  by  pupils,  friends,  and  workmen."     It 

contains  one  hundred  folio  plates. Recently,  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  a  young 

stem  of  the  Rice  Paper  Plant  {Aralia  papyri/era),  cut  in  the  Island  of  Formosa  by  Mr.  For- 
tune, who  has  lately  returned  from  China,  was  exhibited  by  that  gentleman.  He  stated 
that  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  Formosa  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  Rice  paper  of  com- 
merce. This  beautiful  substance  is  largely  consumed  in  the  Canton  and  Fokien  provinces. 
In  the  city  of  Foo-Chou-foo,  every  lady  wears  artificial  flowers  made  from  it.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  place  alone  consumes  about  30,000  dollars'  worth  of  it  annually!  The  cheapness 
of  this  article  in  the  market  shows  that  it  must  be  very  abundant  in  its  place  of  gi'owth. 
One  hundred  sheets,  each  about  three  inches  square,  can  be  bought  for  the  small  sum  of 
three  halfpence.  One  almost  wonders,  Mr,  F.  remarked,  that  it  is  not  more  sought  after  by 
workers  in  artificial  flowers.     Rice  paper  is  the  pith  of  the  plant,  cut  into  thin  sheets  by 

the  Chinese. The  Floricultural  Cabinet  gives  a  fine  illustration  of  the  Clematis  lanuginosa, 

var.  Pallida,  and  says  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  hardy  climbers  we  possess,  and  remark- 
able, more  especially,  for  the  immense  size  of  its  flowers,  some  of  which  have  measured  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  It  resembles  closely  in  habit  C.  patens  and  florida,  and  is  therefore 
excellently  adapted  for  trellis-work,  verandas,  and  other  erections  of  like  character.  Hav- 
ing stood  the  late  severe  winters  at  Paris  with  no  other  protection  than  a  slight  covering  of 
leaves,  we  may  be  assured  that  there  are  few  places  where  it  would  not  do  well.  It  is  easily 
multiplied  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  all  who  are 

fond  of  showy  climbers. Plants  are,  says  a  late  able  writer,  in  virtue  of  their  amazing 

ability  to  convert  the  simplest  and  commonest  ingredients  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  into  the 
most  complex  and  precious  compounds,  of  as  much  value  to  the  industrialist,  considered 
simply  as  pieces  of  apparatus,  as  the  most  elaborate  engines  he  has  constructed.  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  with  animals.  They  do  not  work  with  so  simple  a  raw  material  as  plants  do  ; 
they  use  plants,  indeed,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  their  raw  material ;  but  they  convert  them 
into  products  raised  in  industrial  value  by  the  additional  workmanship  bestowed  upon 
them.  We  have  thus  the  silkwoiTQ,  whose  calling  it  is  to  turn  mulberry  leaves  into  silk  ; 
the  bee,  who  turns  sugar  into  wax ;  the  coccus,  who  turns  cactus  juice  into  carmine  ;  the 
oyster,  who  turns  sea-chalk  into  pearls  ;  the  turtle,  who  turns  seaweeds  into  tortoise-shell  ; 
and  the  whale,  who  turns  see  jellies  into  oil  and  whalebone.  The  birds  are  the  only  makers 
of  quills  and  feathers  ;  the  hogs,  of  bristles  ;  the  elephant,  the  walrus,  and  hippopotamus,  of 
ivory  ;  the  sheep,  of  wool,  not  to  speak  of  fat  and  mutton ;  the  ox  and  his  congeners,  of 
undressed  leather  ;  the  beaver  and  his  brethren,  of  hat-folt ;  and  myriads  of  wild  creatures 
of  land  and  sea,  of  furs  and  skins.  The  most  important  industrial  relation  of  many  others 
is  their  power,  as  machines,  to  convert  weeds  of  various  kinds  into  beef,  mutton,  venison, 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  the  flesh  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  fishes.  He  continues  thus  :  "  At  every 
agricultural  show,  prizes  are  given  to  the  exhibitors  of  vegetables  and  animals,  which  difl'er 
as  much  from  their  protoplasts  as  Watt's  steam-engine  does  from  Savary's  or  Newcomen's. 
So  much  has  cultivation  changed  our  most  highly-prized  cereals,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute from  what  forgotten  weeds  wheat  and  barley,  as  we  now  see  tliem,  have  been  elabo- 
rated. Our  apples  and  pears  were  once  sour  crabs  ;  our  plums,  austere  sloes  ;  our  turnips, 
acrid  radishes.  We  have  as  truly  created  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  the  chemist  has 
created  ether  or  chloroform.  The  physiologist,  no  doubt,  is  much  more  limited  than  the 
chemist  as  a  creator,  but  he  is  as  truly  one.     Both  work  under  that  aphorism  of  the  Novum 

urn,  which  teaches  us  to  conquer  nature  by  obeying  her." Dr.  Lindley  is  w 

much,  lately,  regarding  the  decay  of  races,  in  which  he  upholds  his  former  ojuuious 


forcibly.  The  rose  grower.  Mr.  W.  Paul,  takes  up  the  topic,  and,  in  the  course  of  liis  remarks, 
sajs  :  "Although,  in  the  Florist  of  October,  1855,  Mr.  Rivers  writes,  'one  almost  fears  the 
point  of  jierfoction  has  been  attained,  and  that  no  better  roses  than  those  wo  now  possess 
can  or  will  bo  originated,'  it  would  perhaps  bo  hardly  fair  to  infer  that  Mr.  R.  doubts  the 
progression  of  races.  This  indeed  cannot  bo,  for,  while  depreciating  new  roses,  ho  recom- 
mends a  list  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  new  varieties  of  peafs.  It  seems,  rather,  that  he  has 
forgotten  the  old  proverb,  '  Nature  does  not  advance  by  leaps,'  and  expects  too  mudi  from 
liis  '  old  friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  the  rose.'  Tliis  proverb  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  various  families  of  flowers.  Every  raiser  of  seedlings  knows  that  nature  does  not 
advance  by  leaps.  To  look  on  new  roses  as  they  appear  from  year  to  year,  improvement  is 
perhaps  not  great.  If  we  are  seeking  for  striking  results,  we  must  look  backward  into  the 
.storehouse  of  time.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  who  was  a 
great  patron  of  gardening,  presenting  my  father  with  half  a  dozen  roots  of  single  dahlias. 
How  were  they  prized  I  Every  seed  was  saved  and  sown,  and,  when  the  single  row  of  flat 
})etals  surrounding  a  yellow  disk  was  converted  into  a  double  flower,  how  great  was  the 
acquisition  considered!" Turpentine  is  recommended  for  the  cure  of  scale;  some  experi- 
ments arc  detailed,  and  we  copy  the  following  :  "  To  get  rid  of  scale  on  orange-trees,  I  took 
a  small  quantity  of  turpentine  in  an  earthen  pan,  and,  as  I  did  not  use  it  at  once,  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  pan.  I  then  added  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  which 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  turps.  To  this  I  added  a  small  piece  of  soda,  and  the  same  of 
soap.     This  was  applied  by  the  hand  in  the  manner  of  washing,  and  it  answered,  as  I  have 

stated,  satisfactorily." A  branching  pine-apple  is  exciting  much  interest  abroad.     Among 

the  curious  plants  sold  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  by  Mr.  Loddiges,  was  an  unfruited 
specimen.  Under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Eyles  it  soon  produced  three  young  ones, 
and  these,  having  now  arrived  at  maturity,  are  found  to  possess  the  branching  habit  much 
as  it  is  described  by  Rumpliius.  The  specimen  before  us  is  ten  inches  long,  twelve  and 
one-half  inches  round  in  the  widest  part,  and  has  a  weak,  cockscomb  crown.  At  its  base 
sprout  out  thirteen  small  pine-apples,  each  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  inches  long,  and 
terminating  in  a  slender,  imbricated  crown.  What  gives  this  production  peculiar  interest, 
is  the  proof  which  it  offers  of  all  the  "pips"  or  flowers  of  the  pine-apple  being  leaf-buds  in 
a  state  of  abortion.  While  in  that  condition  the  parts  all  swell,  the  centre  is  fixed,  and  a 
"  pip"  is  the  result.  But  if,  owing  to  high  temperature,  excessive  moisture,  unusual  stimu- 
lants, or  any  other  disturbing  cause,  the  customary  abortion  is  removed,  then  each  pip 
sprouts  into  a  branch,  assuming  the  pine-apple  conformation,  and  a  brood  of  little  fruits  is 

the  result. "We  have  sometimes  (says  the  Rural  Intelligencer)  sprinkled  a  favorite 

cherry-tree  with  ashes  or  quicklime,  in  order  to  save  the  fniit  from  the  ravenous  worms  ; 
when  this  has  succeeded,  and  we  have  feared  the  robins  and  comb-birds,  we  have  spread 
a  net  over  the  tree;  but  the  meshes,  though  small,  were  not  small  enough,  and  we  have 
found  the  birds  under  it  taking  their  dinners.  But  the  best  protection  against  worms  and 
cherry  birds  that  we  have  yet  found,  is  a  boy  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  after  the  fruit  has 
been  preserved  until  fully  ripe,  is  sure  to  enter  the  garden  and  rob  all  that  would  other- 
wise remain  as  the  reward  of  our  toll  and  care.  Ilis  parents  think  he  is  a  remarkable 
child  ;  and,  if  he  continues  in  his  thievish  habits,  we  presume  they  will  find  that  he  will 
yet  come  to  a  remarkable  end." 


878  Bboadwat,  New  York,  March  13,  1857. 
J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  The  great  interest  you  take  in  all  things  relating  to  horti- 
culture and  the  universal  popularity  of  your  journal,  induces  me  to  send  you  a  plan  of 
ventilation  for  permanent  roofed  greenhouses,  which  I  think  is  superior,  in  many  respects 
to  any  I  have  yet  seen.     The  construction  is  simple,  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  is 
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regulated,  and  can  be  opened  in  any  weather,  from  the  inside.  Being  in  the  highest  point 
of  tlie  house,  and  continuous  from  end  to  end,  it  affords  a  greater  escape  of  foul  or  heated 
air,  and  operates  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  house  at  once  ;  the  caps,  when  open,  being 
directly  over  the  opening,  protect  the  plants  under  it  from  excess  of  moisture  during  pro- 
tracted rains.     You  will  perceive  that  the  sash  bars  are  raised,  by  the  stretchers,  clear  of 


t-^ 


the  rafters,  thus  increasing  the  opening  at  the  ridge,  and  affording  a  free  circulation  of 
lengthwise,  immediately  under  the  glass,  which,  if  not  of  any  material  benefit  to  the 
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the  house,  is  calculated  to  preserve  the  frame  from  decay,  as  the  less  joining  of  wood  about 
a  greenliouse  the  more  durable  it  will  l>i'.  To  illustrate  the  drawing,  lot  a  be  the  ridge. 
b.  Rafter,  c.  Stretcher,  or  running  raft,  on  which  rest  the  sash  bars  (d).  e.  Tlie  sides  of 
ventilator,  into  which  is  framed  the  upper  end  of  the  sash  bars,  being  narrowed  to  the 
under  side  of  sash  bars  between  the  rafters,  as  shown  on  Fig.  3.  f.  Caps  covering  the 
opening  half  dovetailed  and  liinped  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  7.  The  gutter  into  which 
is  framed  the  lower  end  of  sash  bars.  h.  Iron  rod  passing  through  the  ridge,  and  secured 
firmly  to  the  cap,  the  lower  end  connecting  with  the  lever  under  the  staging,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
I.  An  attachment  to  be  applied  when  a  passage-way  is  required  through  the  centre  of  the 
house,  or  to  suit  the  construction  o^the  staging,  one  end  secured  to  the  rod,  the  other  end 
secured  to  the  lever  under  the  staging  by  a  stout  wire  (see  Figs.  2  and  1).  j  j.  Levers 
under  the  staging  operating  on  the  cap,  opening  it  any  distance  required,  and  secured,  up  or 
down,  by  stationary  or  movable  pins  placed  in  the  frame  of  staging. 

We  have  lately  erected  a  greenhouse  in  connection  with  our  place  of  business  according 
to  this  plan  of  construction,  drawn  by  Gamaliel  King,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  find  that  it  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

Any  further  exjjlanation  you  may  deem  reqiiisite  will  be  cheerfully  given,  and  any  im- 
provements that  may  be  suggested  will  be  as  gladly  received. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Andrew  Bridoemax. 


Akswers  to  Correspondents. — (.J.  P.  H.,  New  Orleans).  Your  beautiful  berried  plant  is 
the  Ilex  rassina.  A  few  jdants  exist  in  our  vicinity,  but,  in  most  winters,  require  protec- 
tion. Very  few  broad-leaved  evergreens  will  stand  the  test  of  a  Philadelphia  winter — at 
least,  such  winters  as  the  two  past  liave  been.     Many  thanks  for  your  kind  favor. 

(N.  C,  Oregon).  No.  1,  Clarkia  pulchella.  This  beautiful  annual  is  extensively  grown 
in  our  Eastern  gardens.  No.  2  we  do  not  recognize  from  the  seed-vessels  sent.  The  yellow 
flower  belon"iiig  to  the  seed,  in  the  same  package,  is  of  EschoUzia  californica,  also  well 
known  here,  and  appreciated.  No.  3  is  Oenothera  Drummondii.  The  other  two  specimens 
of  bulbous  flowering  jjlants  we  do  not  recognize.  The  blue  one  appears  to  be  very  hand- 
some. We  shall  be  pleased  if  we  succeed  in  raising  them,  but  little  success,  we  fear,  will 
crown  the  attempt  to  raise  two  year  old  seeds  of  a  liliaceous  plant.  Most  of  the  handsome 
annuals  of  your  country  have  been  sent  to  the  horticultural  world  by  Douglass,  Nnttall, 
and  other  collectois.  There  are  doubtless  things  that  would  still  prove  very  acceptable, 
especially  such  plants  as  ripen  their  seeds  early,  and  before  the  time  of  year  the  parties 
alluded  to  explored  for  them. 

(A.  D.  Jones.)  The  Herb  of  Grace  of  the  old  writers  was  the  Rue  {Ruta  graveolens  of 
Linn?ei;s),  and  was  considered  of  great  efficacy,  in  medicine,  for  children  as  a  vermifuge. 
Ophelia,  in  Shakspeare's  Hamlet^  says  to  the  Queen :  "  Tliere's  rue  for  you,  and  here's  some 
forme ;  we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace,  0,  Sundays  !"     The  gardener,  in  Richard  11.,  says  of 

the  Queen : — 

"Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place. 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue — sour  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue  even  for  ruth,  liere  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  tho  remembrance  of  a  weeping  Queen." 

(S.  S.)  You  are  in  error  in  supposing  there  are  no  scented  camellias.  "Park's  Striped 
Rose"  is  slightly  odoriferous,  as  is  the  myrtle-leaved  variety ;  but  you  are  correct  in  wish- 
ing the  tribe  were  more  generally  so. 

(J.  G.,  Leesburg,  Virginia.)     Your  question  is  rather  indefinite,  as  you  do  not  say  how 
far  the  "young  gardener"  has  progressed  in  his  studies.     Loudon's  Encychpcndias  of 
dening  and  of  Plants,  are  the  best,  and,  for  a  "  beginner"  in  botany,  there  is  no  book 
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to  Gray's  First  Lessons.  We  still  think  there  is  no  better  work  to  study  for  gardening  pur- 
poses than  McMahon's,  now  going  through  a  tenth  or  twelfth  edition  in  this  city. 

(John  T.  Plummer,  Richmond,  Ind.)  "  One  correspondent  says  tan  is  of  no  service  to  any 
crop  but  the  strawberry  ;  another,  that  it  is  an  excellent  manure  for  the  raspberry."  The  old 
adage,  that  what  is  "  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  is  applicable  to  the  use  of 
tan  as  a  manure.  It  is  very  uncertain  in  its  results.  Applied  to  strawberries,  we  have 
known  it  utterly  to  kill  out  the  plants,  and,  in  other  cases,  to  benefit  them  remarkably.  It 
uo  doubt  varies  in  its  properties,  and  this  accounts  for  the  different  experiences  of  the 
correspondents  alluded  to. 

The  Autumnal,  Boston,  Marrow,  and  Marrowfat  Squash,  are  all  names  for  the  same  article  ; 
the  vegetable  Marrow  is  another  thing. 

"  Some  say,  thoroughly  manure  fi'uit-trees  ;  others  say,  add  none  at  all.  What  shall  the 
inexperienced  do  ?"  Fruit-trees  must  have  rich  soil.  Manure  moderately  at  first.  If  the 
trees  continue  healthy,  but  grow  slowly,  add  more  nutriment  till  they  grow  vigorously. 

"  Lindley  says  :  'It  has  been  ascertained  that  silex,  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphorus,  &c., 
are  formed  in  plants,  the  aliment  of  which  did  not  contain  them  ;  it  is  inferred,  the  presence 
of  such  principles  depends  upon  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation.'  Does 
such  a  man  as  Lindley,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mean  to  say  that  plants 
crea/e  silex,  &c.  ?"  We"guess"so;  something  of  that  sort.  Our  correspondent  should  remem- 
ber, that  "  though  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  very  little  is  known  of  these 
things.  We  scarcely  know  what  we  mean,  even  when  we  speak  of  vital  force.  Oxalate  of 
lime  has  been  found,  in  its  granulated  state,  in  the  structure  of  cactuses,  without  a  trace 
of  oxalic  acid  or  lime  being  found  in  the  soil  that  supported  them.  Where  would  our 
correspondent  suppose  it  came  from  ? 

The  Japan  Pea  has  various  common  names.  It  is,  as  you  suppose,  the  Soja  Iiispida  of 
botanists.  Many  species  of  Cajanus  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  this,  and  occasionally 
get  the  same  common  name.  Our  correspondent  recommends  it  very  highly  as  a  productive, 
easily  cultivated,  and  excellent  family  vegetable. 


Flushing,  3d  Month  7, 1857. 

Respected  Frtend  :  I  notice,  I  think,  a  mistake  in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist 
(page  149),  respecting  the  Chinese  Quince.  It  is  there  stated  that  it  is  the  Cydonia  japonica, 
"grown  here  for  the  beauty  of  its  bloom."  The  Chinese  Quince,  as  stated  by  C.  D.  Meigs, 
is  the  Cydonia  sinensis,  totally  distinct  from  Cydonia  japonica,  or  Pyrus  japonica,  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  and  also  from  every  other  variety  of  the  Quince.  I  am  surprised 
that  it  should  be  anywhere  stated  that  the  blossoms  are  "  of  a  fine  rose  color,"  for,  if  not 
quite  white,  they  have,  at  most,  but  a  very  faint  blush.  I  have  known  it  to  fruit  here,  but 
by  no  means  freely.  It  grows,  however,  /ree((/,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  makes  an  upright, 
handsome  tree,  with  very  jiretty  and  striking  foliage,  and  is  entirely  free  from  thorns,  and 
in  every  way  as  opposite  as  can  well  be  imagined  to  the  species  with  which  it  is  confounded. 
We  cultivate  a  variety  called  lutea,  but  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  other,  and  has 
probably  been  added  to  swell  some  catalogue. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  a  tree  of  the  Chinese  Quince,  in  this  town,  about  twenty 
years,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has  produced,  all  told,  as  many  fruits. 

Respectfully  thy  friend,  John  B.  Foster,  Foreman  for  Parsons  <J-  Co. 

[Mr.  Foster  is  right. — Ed.] 

BetuJa  excelsa. — In  the  February  number,  it  is  rather  assumed  that  the  Bitula  excelsa  and 
lutea  are  distinct,  but  nearly  similar  species  of  birch.     I  had  never  doubted  but  that  the 
Isa  of  Willdenow,  Acton,  and  Bigelow,  is  the  lutea  of  Michaux,/.  ;  and  Bigelow 
gives  the  lutea  of  Michaux  as  a  synonym  of  the  excelsa.  A.  W 
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The  New  Jiochclle  Blackberry  will  not  endure  our  winters  hero,  unprotected  ;  neither  will 
tho  finest  raspberries ;  I  have  just  noted,  as  follows  : — 

Jluilsoii  liiver  Autwcrj}  Raspberry,  not  much  injured;  about  a  third  of  last  year's  growth 
killed. 

Col.  Wilder,  slightly  injured  at  ends  of  branches. 

Brincklc's  Oranye,  not  much  hurt. 

Knevet's  Giant,  slightly  injured  ;  about  as  hardy  as  Col.  Wilder. 

Gushing,  killed  down  to  snow-line. 

Vice-President,  rather  tender;  killed  more  than  half  last  year's  growth. 

Tliunderer,  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  common  Blackcap.  This  is  a  very  strong  grower,  pro- 
ducing a  good-sized,  firm  fruit,  well  adapted  for  market. 

These  varieties  all  need  protection,  but  they  pay  well  for  it. 

Peaches,  cherries,  and  plums,  are  in  good  order. 

Yours,  truly,  Charles  Betts. 

St.  Joseph^s  County,  Michiyan. 

STAt'NTON,  Va.,  March  25,  1857. 
Editor  OF  the  Horticulturist. — Dear  Sir:  I  send  to  you  this  day,  per  Adams  &  Co.'s 
Express,  a  sample  of  an  apple  cultivated  and  disseminated  through  this  State  under  the 
name  of  "Albemarle  Pippin."  My  attention  was  called  to  it  seven  years  ago  (soon  after 
I  came  here  to  reside),  it  being  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  I  put  myself  to  no  little 
inconvenience  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  apples,  and,  I  assure  you,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance — the  Yelloio  Newtown  Pippin.  I  obtained  some 
specimens  at  the  time,  and  presented  them  to  persons  whom  I  thought  better  acquainted 
with  fruits  than  myself,  and  they  agreed  with  me  that  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  Newtown 
Pippin.  The  specimens  I  send  you  are  not  so  fine  as  we  often  have,  nor  do  they  show  to  a 
good  advantage,  as  they  have  been  much  bruised  by  hauling  some  thii-ty  miles  or  more 
over  a  rough  road  ;  but  you  will  make  due  allowance  for  all  this  in  treatment,  and,  I  think, 
still  find  the  Newtown  Pippin  in  them. 

Thomas,  in  his  Fruit  Culturist,  describes  the  Albemarle  Pippin  as  a  distinct  variety. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  soil  and  climate  have  much  to  do  in  bringing  out  the  good  qualities 
of  fruit,  and  Albemarle  County,  and  all  that  range  of  country  in  proximity  to  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  witli  it,  seems  particularly  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  that  variety.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  cultivated  and  disseminated 
through  this  State  as  a  distinct  variety,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  this  error 
that  I  now  write,  as  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  one  to  correct  every  error  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  fruits  that  may  come  under  his  notice.  Franklin  Davis. 

[We  think  the  apple  is  the  Newtown  Pippin,  modified  slightly  by  soil  and  climate. — Ed.] 


Marietta,  Ohio. 

J,  J.  Smith,  Esq.  :  I  send  you  to-day,  by  Adams'  Express,  a  couple  of  apples  of  a  variety 
called  here  the  Prince  Apple.  It  is  one  of  the  most  salable  and  productive  varieties  we 
have.  In  season  from  December  to  May  ;  keeps  well.  The  specimens  sent  are  the  best  of 
last  season,  but  no  more  than  the  average  of  a  good  apple  year.  If  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  apple,  please  give  the  name  by  which  it  is  known,  as  I  can  find  no  apple  of  the 
name  we  give  it  here  in  the  different  works  on  fruit,  or  in  catalogues. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  M. 

[Tlie  "  Prince"  was  received  in  good  order,  but  it  is  unknown  to  us.  It  has  something 
of  the  appearance  of  the  William  Penn  of  Columbia,  but  all  the  specimens  of  the  latter  we 
have  seen  are  more  oblate. — Ed.] 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist:  Noticing  in  your  valuable  magazine,  of  tte  pre- 
sent month,  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  the  Becar  seedling  camellia,  A.  J.  Downing,  I 
was  much  surprised  that  so  rare  and  truly  beautiful  an  acquisition  as  this  certainly  is 
(doubtless,  by  all  odds,  the  finest  American  or  any  other  seedling  camellia  ever  raised), 
was  not  more  generally  advertised ;  of  coui'se  it  was  in  the  Horticulturist,  and  why  not  in 
Hovey's  Magazine,  Country  Gentleman,  i?-c.,  that  all  readers  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
trying  for,  if  not  all  able  to  procure  so  rich  a  floral  treasure  ?  For  mj  part,  I  think  it  very 
clumsy  management  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  matter  was  intrusted  (which  by  no 
means  is  intended  to  include  Mr.  Ranch,  the  worthy  agent  and  good  florist).  A  drawing  of 
it  ought  to  have  been  taken  when  in  flower  last  winter,  and  by  that  accomplished  flower 
artist,  Mr.  Wakeling  (now  somewhere  within  hail,  even  in  this  wide  country),  the  prints 
carefully  colored,  and  published  as  the  frontispiece  of  your  number  simultaneously  with  the 
advertisement.  Q.  Q. 

N.  J.,  March  26,  1857. 


MiLFORD,  Conn.,  April  15, 1837. 
J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. — Sir  :  I  transplanted  some  tulip-trees,  two  years  ago,  with  such  success, 
that  I  wish  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  to  know  how  it  was  done.  In  June,  when  the 
trees  were  in  full  foliage,  I  selected  trees — say  six  or  eight  feet  high,  growing  in  turf  ground. 
I  took  them  up  with  the  sod  around  the  roots.  I  then  pinched  off  all  the  leaves,  and  planted 
them  without  shortening  in ;  they  soon  threw  out  new  leaves,  and  are  now  thrifty  growing 
trees.  I  have  also  found  no  trouble  in  transplanting  our  native  hemlocks,  by  taking  them 
up  with  the  earth  unbroken  around  the  roots,  which  is  easily  done  when  they  do  not  grow 
among  the  rocks,  as  they  always  throw  out  a  network  of  roots  on  the  surface,  and,  with 
proper  care,  they  can  be  taken  up  without  exposing  the  roots.  Should  the  earth  fall  oflf 
from  the  roots,  throw  away  the  tree ;  you  cannot  save  it. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  C. 


Treddle  Spade. — Subjoined  is  a  sketch  of  my  treddle  spade.  It  is  a  most  useful  tool  for 
raising  trees,  so  powerful  as  a  lever,  and  most  convenient  for  root  pruning ;  for,  although  it 
does  not  cut  cleanly,  I  find  that  the  roots  that  are  cut  with  it  heal  more  quickly.     It  is 


curious  to  see,  in  rural  matters,  such  tenacious  customs'  as  one  often  finds.  My  men,  a 
large  body  (seventy  or  eighty)  of  "  'cute"  laborers,  will  not  use  a  garden  spade  ;  they  call 
them,  for  nursery  purposes,  "  old  women's  tools."  The  blade  of  the  treddle  is  eleven  inches 
long,  eight  inches  wide  at  top,  and  six  inches  at  Isottom.  From  top  of  haft  to  blade  is  two 
feet  three  inches  ;  entire  length,  three  feet  two  inches.  About  four  inches  of  lower  part  are 
of  steel,  so  as  always  to  be  sharp.  Tuos.  Rivers. 


Dexter  Snow's  Verbenas. — We  have  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Snow,  and  are  pleased 
to  record  such  success.  Tho  idea  of  taking  up  a  simple  popular  plant,  and  devoting  exclu- 
sive attention  to  it,  was  new,  and  deserved  to  succeed.     His  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

CnicoPEE,  Mass.,  May  19,  1857. 

"  I  forward  you  a  box  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  verbenas,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
you  I  have  some  line  ones,  and  that  you  are  not  assisting  and  countenancing  a  humbug  ! 
Your  notice  in  the  March  Horticulturist  has  been  a  great  assistance  to  me,  and  has  done 
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more  to  oncourage  mo  than  flnything  I  have  had  done  for  mo  heforo;  it  has  seemed  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  people,  as  many  have  stated  yonr  work  canscd  tin;  orders.  Witli 
such  assistance,  my  business  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  success  ;  and  I  am  (piite  unable  to 
pack  and  pet  off  my  plants  fast  enouch,  my  orders  beint;  ''"w  two  thousand  plants  ahead  of 
me.  and  two  men  ]>ackin):  all  the  time,  and  am  seiidinp  them  into  every  State  in  the  I'nion, 
Canaila,  and  >'ew  Brunswick — in  fact,  wherever  the  JJortictilturist  cinulates.  Plca.se  place 
them  in  one  bid,  to  see  how  they  compare  with  other  collections.  I  put  in  a  good  stock  of 
sweet  scented  varieties." 


City  op  San  Josk,  Cat..,  Dec.  10,  185G. 

Mr.  Editor. — Dear  Sir  :  We  have  started  a  State  Horticultural  Society  in  California.  1 
have  sent  you  a  copy  of  our  Constitution.  It  was  organized  at  our  last  State  Agricultural 
Exhibition,  held,  in  Sau  Jose,  in  October  last.  We  intend  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  in 
April  next,  and  complete  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  after  that  we  shall  no  doubt 
have  monthly,  and  perhaps  semi-monthly,  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  flowers,  as  they  come  in 
season. 

Horticulture,  in  all  its  several  branches,  will,  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time,  be  developed, 
in  California,  in  all  its  beauty,  richness,  and  grandeur.  The  congeniality  of  its  climate, 
the  almost  endless  variety  of  its  soil,  and  its  scenery  ;  the  countless  number  of  its  indigen- 
ous plants,  of  almost  every  name  and  gender;  indicate  plainly  that  all  that  is  wanting  is 
industry  and  science  (and  that  is  fast  coming  on),  to  collect,  arrange,  and  display,  the  rich 
treasures  scattered  throughout  its  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains.  Flowers  cultivated  here 
appear  to  have  brighter  tints,  a  more  delicate  fragrance,  and  a  more  contented  appearance 
than  the  same  varieties  have  in  other  countries  ;  fruits  have  a  richer  flavor,  and  are  gene- 
rally much  larger  in  size  than  they  commonly  have.  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you  the  size  and 
weight  of  some  of  the  fruits  exhibited  at  our  last  annual  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Exhibition.  What  think  you  of  winter  pears  weighing  a  pound  each  ?  Bartletts  weighing 
twenty-seven  ounces,  and  measuring  sixteen  and  one-half  inches  by  seventeen  and  three- 
fourths  ?  Yours,  respectfully,  Wsi.  Daniels. 


Wine. — In  a  letter  from  Naples,  the  writer  assures  us  that  there  will  be  a  very  productive 
wine  year  in  Italy,  the  vines  not  having  presented  so  healthy  an  appearance  for  many  years. 
The  people  decline  to  use  sulphur,  as  they  assert  that  wine  made  under  its  influence  was 
undrinkable. 


MoDNT  Jot,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. — Respected  Sir  :  The  vegetable  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous 
truffle,  found  in  Virginia,  is  highly  interesting.  I  examined  the  account  published  in  the 
Ar/rictiltural  Patent  Office  Report  for  1854,  respecting  the  culture  of  the  Piedmontese  Truffle 
{Tuber  magnatinn),  and  that  of  Agar i ens  campestris  (the  Mushroom.)  This  latter  is  stated 
to  be  from  one  to  three  inches,  sometimes  four  or  more,  in  diameter.  The  author  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  (Wm.  Rhind)  states  that  they  vary  much  in  size,  and  mentions  several 
instances  of  being  upwards  of  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  weighing  one  pound  eight 
ounces,  and  measuring  thirty-two  inches  in  circumference,  and  ten  inches  around  the  stem. 

The  truffle,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  cookery,  is  found,  in  clusters,  some  inches  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  no  appearance  to  indicate  their  whereabouts.  Dogs  are 
trained,  with  much  pains,  to  search  out  these  subterranean  delicacies.  Loudon  informs  us 
that  an  instance  is  recorded  of  a  man  having  possessed  this  power.  One  weighing  four 
ounces  is  considered  large  for  England,  yet,  in  Italy,  some  are  occasionally  found  weighing 
from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds.  (  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Wm.  Rhind,  p.  193.)     Liudley  informs 
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ns  that  Borch  raised  Tuber  Borchii  from  the  sporoidia  about  the  year  1780,  and  the  growth 
of  the  common  Truffle  has  been  attempted  with  more  or  less  success.  Your  correspondent 
takes  it  for  granted  that  your  readers  are  aware  of  its  locality,  since  he  does  not  state  how 
or  where  it  was  found,  on  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  the  fact,  that,  in  my  botanical  rambles,  I  have,  on 
several  occasions,  met  with  a  species  of  fungi,  on  the  edge  of  woods  in  old  pastures,  of 
enormous  size,  lying  close  to  the  ground,  in  appearance  like  a  loaf  of  home-made  bread, 
having  a  firm  white  flesh  internally.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say,  whether  a  species  of 
Agaricus,  or  allied  to  the  Borista  gigantea  of  Europe,  is  edible,  not  being  particularly  inte- 
rested in  fungi,  and  always  suspicious  of  them  as  food,  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance 
of  poisonous  and  wholesome  species.  I  would  not  question  the  ability  of  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  Georgetown  College  to  discriminate  and  judge  correctly,  yet  deem  a  fuller 
description  needed  to  enable  the  readers  of  your  journal  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Jacob  Stacffek. 

P.  S. — Respecting  the  Buckwheat-Tree  (Cliftonia  mylocarium'),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say, 
that  Prof.  Darby  describes  it,  in  his  order,  Ericaceae,  next  to  Elliottia.  Both  these  plants 
Lindley  includes  with  Cyrilla  in  his  order  Cyrillaceae,  among  the  Berberal  alliance. 

You  say,  a  tree  in  blossom  is  figured  in  Nuttall's  Supplement  to  Michaux^s  Sylva.  A  few 
years  ago.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  presented  me  with  a  large  collection  of 
Florida  plants,  unnamed,  over  which  I  have  frequently  puzzled  myself,  with  the  aid  of 
Lindley  and  Loudon's  Encyiplopcedia.  I  found  a  branch  of  the  tree  in  question  among  them, 
and  send  you  a  sketch,  taken  from  Lindley 's  late  work  (illustrated),  thinking  it  might  give 
you  some  further  idea,  as  the  name  Cliftonia  seems  to  be  obsolete. 

[Nuttall  was  our  authority.     Your  drawing  agrees  with  his. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Caleb  Cope's  beautiful  place  was  sold,  as  advertised  last  month,  for  seventy  thousand 
dollars — a  price  below  its  estimated  value,  and  scarcely  the  price  the  land  was  worth  with- 
out the  extensive  green,  hot,  and  grapehouses  ;  and,  while  we  write,  the  sale  of  the  plants 
is  proceeding.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  dispersing  of  such  a  family  of  rare 
and  curious  productions,  of  whose  prices  we  may  have  something  to  say  next  month.  Mr. 
Cope  has  deserved  well  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  his  enthusiasm  kuew  no  bounds,  and  his 
plants  and  fruits  will  be  greatly  missed  from  our  monthly  and  yearly  exhibitions.  Let  us 
hope  that  his  successor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart,  will  be  equally  active  and  intelligent  in  the 
pursuit. 

Fkpix, — -^e  have  rarely  seen  so  great  a  display  of  fruit  blossoms  as  during  the  past 
month.  Apples,  pears,  and  cherries,  promise  most  abundantly.  We  had,  at  some  points 
around  Philadelphia,  a  hail-storm,  of  a  few  minutes'  duration,  on  the  Ifjth,  but  it  did  little 
or  no  damage.  As  a  general  rule,  though  the  ground  has  been  wet  for  the  farmer,  April 
has  been  a  propitious  month  for  the  gardener,  whose  labor,  postponed  to  a  later  period  than 
usual,  is  likely  to  be  largely  rewarded.  Strawberries  are  rapidly  approaching  perfection  in 
this  latitude,  and  we  hope  to  report  on  a  favorable  crop. 


The  Cotton  Planter  says  of  the  Herbemont  Wine  :  "Our  friend.  Dr.  Boling,  of  this  city, 
presented  us,  the  other  day,  with  a  bottle  of  his  Herbemont  Wine,  of  the  vintage  of  last 
year.  To  our  agreeable  surprise,  we  found  it  fully  equal  to  the  very  best  bland  Madeira — 
a  perfectly  delightful  table  wine,  soft  and  velvety  ;  the  color,  a  most  beautiful  amber,  with 
all  the  aroma  of  the  luscious,  highly  flavored  Herbemont.  Tliis  grape  is  one  of  flattering 
promise  here,  for  a  very  superior  article  of  table  wine.  We  hope  Dr.  Boling  will  have  some 
of  this  wine  on  exhibition  at  our  next  State  Fair;  if  so,  look  out!  ye  Catawba  amateurs  !" 


XDIXOB'8  tablx. 

Pr.  LiNDLny  appears  not  to  havo  liked  the  article  from  the  Lomlon  Illustrated  iVeu-s,  which 
wo  copied  for  what  it  was  worth  in  our  April  number.  He  thus  scolds  the  cheats  and  the 
clieated  in  tho  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  for  what  nught  sometimes  apjily  to  our  own  home 
regions : — 

"People  love  to  he  cheated.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Lies  are  charming;  and  tho 
greater  their  dimensions,  the  more  easily  are  they  swallowed.  Tlie  wonderful,  although 
impossible,  carries  with  it  a  fascination  which  nothing  can  resist.  John  Bull,  under  the 
eve  of  a  mountebank,  especially  if  he  comes  from  a  far  land,  is  like  a  bird  under  the  gaze 
of  a  sei-i)ent,  with  this  difference,  that  the  bird  jumps  down  the  reptile's  throat,  while  tho 
mountebank  jumps  into  Mr.  John's  pocket.  This  is  a  national  peculiarity,  manifested 
everywhere,  as  showmen,  quack  doctors,  patent  medicine  venders,  manure  makers,  miracle 
mongers,  fortune  tellers,  political  conjurors,  joint  stock  company  promoters,  and  every  othiT 
sort  and  form  of  humbug,  know  to  tlieir  profit. 

"  Such  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  our  worthy  fellow-countrymen,  and 
the  disease  in  (juestion  being  absolutely  chronic,  as  the  learned  would  say,  it  seems  useless 
to  put  men  on  their  guard  against  the  swindlers  who  swarm  in  all  directions  ;  as  alas  !  we 
know  it  to  be.  So  far,  indeed,  is  naming  these  gentry  from  teaching  people  what  to  avoid, 
that  they  only  rush  to  them  the  more.  Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  gar- 
dening world.  The  very  man  who  grumbles  at  paying  an  honest  tradesman  a  shilling  for  a 
red  moss  rose,  will  gratefully  deposit  his  two  guineas  in  the  palm  of  the  knave  who  pro- 
fesses to  sell  him  a  yellow  one.  In  short,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hire  a  shop  in  some  London 
thoroughfare,  and  circulate  handbills,  informing  the  gaping  public  that  the  celebrated  foreign 
naturalist  and  traveller,  Herr  Chetallsky,  has  just  arrived  from  remotest  parts  of  the  great 
Tartarian  desert,  that  fertile  country  never  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  To  the  announce- 
ment should  be  added  a  list  of  the  invaluable  natural  products  brought  by  Herr  Chetallsky, 
and  oflfered  to  the  public  at  from  one  to  five  guineas  each.  The  list  will  of  course  include 
apples  weighing  six  pounds  each ;  pears  as  large  as  your  head  ;  strawberries  weighing  a 
couple  of  pounds,  and  growing  on  trees  whose  branches  weep  beneath  the  burden — a  great 
convenience  to  invalids  who  cannot  stoop;  cherries  bearing  ripe  fruit  every  month  in  the 
year ;  asparagus,  such  as  is  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Great  Mogul,  having  the  valuable 
property  of  growing  two  feet  in  a  day,  and  requiring  neither  water  nor  manure  ;  roses  of 
surprising  size,  blue  striped  with  yellow,  black  barred  with  crimson;  tulips  the  size  of 
punch-bowls  ;  potatoes  smelling  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  a  most  wonderful  property  never  before 
heard  of,  and  so  on.  To  this  must  be  added  plenty  of  pictures,  said  to  represent  faithfully 
the  novelties  in  question,  executed  after  photographs  obtained  by  an  entirely  new  i:>rocoss, 
discovered  in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  All  this  prepared  and  well  advertised,  the  shop 
will  soon  fill  with  eager  buyers. 

"To  simple  people,  all  tliis  must  seem  an  absurd  exaggeration ;  but  they  are  quite  mis- 
taken. Announcements  quite  as  remarkable  are  coolly  made  in  the  city  of  London,  in  this 
present  month  of  March,  A.  D.  1857,  and  find  plenty  of  believers  who  joyfully  pay  their 
money,  and  go  their  way  rejoicing." 


"  A  Simple  Contrivance  for  Transplanting  Trees  from  place  to  place  with  facility,"  says  a 
correspondent,  "without  injury  to  the  ball  of  earth,  and  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, without  lifting  the  tree  from  the  ground  to  the  carriage,  thereby  admitting  of  a 
much  larger  ball  than  usual  being  attached  to  it,  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  describe  a  plan  invented  by  a  Mr.  Thomas,  a  very  intelligent  landscape  gardener, 
which  combines  all  tho  requisites,  and  has  been  used  in  this  neighborhood  with  great  suc- 
and  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Take  a  sheet  of  iron  four  feet  square  and  one- 
inch  thick.     We  must  suppose  one  side  to  be  the  front ;  on  the  front,  therefore 


editor's  table, 

two  strong  iron  staples,  one  near,  but  not  close  to,  eafeh  corner.  These  staples  must  be 
cleft  to  admit  and  embrace  the  iron  sheet ;  rivet  also  two  staples  behind,  so  that  a  horse,  or 
two  or  three  men,  may,  by  means  of  ropes,  drag  the  contrivance  on  either  side.  The  tree 
is  to  be  placed  upright  on  this  iron  sheet,  and  fastened  to  it  by  cords  passed  through  the 
four  staples  ;  it  can  now  be  dragged  over  the  ground  without  any  shaking,  and  as  it  slips 
over  the  surface  without  much  labor,  and  as  no  lifting  has  been  required  to  place  the  tree 
on  the  carriage,  very  large  balls  can  be  conveyed  with  the  tree,  thus  lessening  the  risk  of 
moving." 


Hints  on  Bedding  out. — As  the  time  for  planting  the  bedding  out  plants,  where  they  are 
to  form  the  great  display  of  the  flower  garden,  has  arrived,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
upon  those  who  have  this  work  to  do,  that  system  iti  arranging  the  colors  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  success.  It  ought  to  be  no  satisfaction  to  an  amateur  or  professional 
gardener  that  his  grounds  look  well,  while  it  is  plainly  seen  they  might  have  looked  better. 
Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  part  of  the  gardener's  business,  must  have  often 
noticed  that  diflferent  artists  produce  very  different  effects  with  the  same  plants,  and  this 
will  be  found  to  arise  more  from  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  colors  than  from  any 
other  cause.  A  flower  garden  may  be  richly  furnished  with  plants,  but  be  very  inefi'ective, 
if  the  colors  are  badly  arranged,  and,  unfortunately,  this  subject  receives  very  little  atten- 
tion generally,  although  nothing  can  be  more  important.  Thus,  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  some  of  the  yellow  calceolarias  or  white  verbenas  ?  but  place  the  two  sorts  together, 
and  the  pure  white  of  the  verbena  is  destroyed.  For  producing  brilliant  efl"ect  in  masses, 
reject  particolored  flowers ;  such  are  never  efi'ective.  Use  pure  and  decided  colors,  such, 
for  instance,  as  pure  white,  scarlet,  deep  purple,  bright  yellow,  good  blues,  &c.  ;  also  take 
care  not  to  mix  plants  which  are  of  a  doubtful  duration  when  in  bloom  with  those  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  The  prevailing  system  of  edging  beds  with  contrasting  colors, 
imparts  a  highly  interesting  feature ;  for  instance,  a  bed  of  scarlet  geraniums  edged  with 
white  alyssum,  or  manglesii  geranium,  with  the  flower  buds  taken  ofi'  as  they  rise,  or  the 
yellow  calceolarias  edged  with  blue  lobelias,  have  a  good  efl"ect.  Those  which  are  in  close 
afiinity  kill  each  other.  J.  B. 


CoNCOKD  Grape. — A  valued  correspondent  writes  :  "  If  I  were  confined  to  but  one  grape- 
vine, it  would  certainly  be  the  Concord." 


A  Good  Potting-Bench  Practice. — This  is  a  quick  and  pleasant  way  of  shifting  a  plant 
without  disturbing  tender  roots,  and  endangering  a  loosely-held-together  ball.  I  have  used 
it  for  years,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  invaluable. 

Place  the  new  pot  before  yoii ;  crock  it,  drain  it,  moss  it,  and  bottom  it  with  soil  as  in 
the  usual  way.  Now  take  the  plant  in  its  old  pot,  and  place  it  bodily  on  the  bottoming  of 
the  new  pot ;  fill  up  the  space  between  the  inner  side  of  the  new  pot  and  the  outer  side  of 
the  old  one,  using  the  potting  stick  or  your  fingers,  as  the  case  may  require.  Now  take  out 
the  old  plant,  pot  and  all,  and  you  will  liave  a  beautiful  mould  or  matrix,  a  little  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  ball  of  your  plant,  according  to  the  depth  in  which  you  potted  the  old  pot 
in  the  new  one.  Now  turn  out  the  ball,  pop  it  into  the  hole,  press  it  down,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  If  the  rim  of  the  old  pot  is  kept  a  trifle  higher  than  the  rim  of  the  new,  the  ball 
will  generally  fit.  This  part  will  depend  on  the  operator.  I  can  only  describe  the  opera- 
tion. A  Practical  Friend. 


Mk.  II.  W.  Sargent,  of  Wodenethe,  has  sent  us  an  excellent  article  on  the  state 
various  evergreens  this  spring,  which  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


EPlTOIi'S  TABlf. 

iRRiTAiiiLiTY  OF  Plants. — "  In  iilluiliug,  fncidoutally,  so  luucli  to  cleanlinoBS,  I  give  it,"  says 
an  I'luinunt  writer,  "a  proniinent  place  in  tho  elements  of  succesB.  A  great  point  its  gained 
when  wo  come  to  look  upon  a  plant  as  an  organized  existence  very  difl'erent  from  a  clod  or 
a  stone,  and  with  powers  of  irritability  froi]Uontly  approaching  that  of  sensation  in  animals. 
I  liavo  seen  many  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Seiuiitive  Plant  (i\m  Mimosa  pudica), 
whose  leaflets  droop  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  from  that  day  become  more  earnest  and  careful 
cultivators.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  boys  and  girls  watching  the  leaflets  of  various  Acacias, 
the  Cassia  corymbosa,  and  even  tho  common  French  Bean,  folding  back  and  going  t*  sleep 
at  night,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  they  in  future  experienced  a  love  and  a  sympathy 
for  plants  which  they  never  felt  before.  When  we  find  our  young  people  talking  of  tlu; 
shaking  vagaries  of  the  side  leaves  of  the  lledysarum  ijyrans,  while  the  terminal  leall<t 
alternately  rouses  itself  into  wakefulness,  and  then  lulls  itself  again  to  drowsy  repose ;  when 
you  hear  them  making  out  lists  of  flowers  that  open  and  shut  at  certain  hours  and  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  atmosphere,  some  at  mid-day,  and  others  at  midnight,  or  of  others  that 
throw  off  their  perfume  in  compliment  to  the  sun,  while  others  hoard  up  such  treasure  in 
honor  of  the  stars  and  moon  ;  when  you  hear  learned  discussions  on  how  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons  exercise  a  similar  and  as  destructive  an  influence  upon  plants  as  upon 
animals  ;  and  when  you  listen  to  expressions  of  delight  at  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
reciprocity  existing  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world,  then,  indeed,  may  we 
expect  to  see  beautiful  plants  more  generally  in  windows,  and  the  culture  of  them  attended 
with  a  charm  and  an  interest  never  formerly  known," 


RoASTEn  Gourd-Skeds. — It  is  only  partially  known  that  the  roasted  seeds  of  many  of  the 
Gourd  tribe  furnish  an  excellent  addition  and  nice  variety  to  the  dessert,  particularly  tliose 
of  the  Cucurhita  pcpo  gicjantea,  which  produces  seeds  in  abundance,  possessing  an  agreeable 
nutty  flavor.  Amicus. 

Newport. — A  few  lines  from  Newport  thus  speak  of  the  late  winter  :  "  Our  evergreens 
look  sadly  brown  and  red,  but  I  think  they  are  not  seriously  injured.  This  has  been  the 
most  severe  winter  ever  known  at  Newport.'' 


A  NEW  work  on  French  fruits,  called  "  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum  ou  Iconographie  de 
toutes  les  Especes  et  Varietes  d'Arbres  Fruiters  cultivcs  dans  cet  etablissement,  avec  leur 
description,  leur  histoire,  leur  synonymic,  etc.,"  is  announced  in  Paris,  from  the  pen  of  the 
eminent  botanist,  M.  Decaisne.  It  is  to  appear  monthly,  in  small  quarto,  each  number 
containing  four  colored  plates,  price  five  francs.  Pears  are  to  be  taken  first.  M.  Decaisne 
announces  his  intention  to  sweep  clean  away  such  vulgar  (banale)  names  as  Beurre,  Colmar, 
Bergamot,  which  he  says  have  lost  all  meaning,  and  he  will  propose  one  name  only  for  each 
sort  of  pear,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  crowd  of  names  now  producing  chaos  everywhere.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  intended  revolution  *rill  not  end  in  worse  confusion  still. 


At  a  late  London  horticultural  exhibition,  there  was  a  large  piece  of  the  root  of  Aralia papy- 
ri/era, which  Mr.  Fortune  brought  over  to  show  how  the  Chinese  make  their  rice  paper  from 
it ;  but  why  they  call  it  rice  paper,  is  best  known  to  themselves.  The  pithy  part  of  the  root 
is  so  thinly  sliced  by  the  Chinese  as  to  resemble  paper,  which  they  make  into  ornaments, 
and  wliich  they  sell  much  cheaper  than  our  cheapest  paper.  There  was  also  a  plank  of 
Beech,  to  show  how  the  soft  and  inferior  woods  may  be   impregnated  witli  a  solution,  to 

nder  them  as  durable  as  the  best  Oak.     Some  fine  drawings  of  new  Orchids,  from  Mr 
n.  were  on  the  table. 


Pkopagatiox  of  Fisu. — Cleveland  (Ohio)  has  the  honor  of  producing  an  original  work  of 
very  great  importance  to  this  country,  on  a  subject  that  has  frequently  been  noticed  in  the 
Horticulturist.  The  title  is  :  "A  Treatise  on  the  Artificial  Propagation  of  Certain  Kinds  of 
Fish.  By  Theodatus  Garlick,  M.  D."  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Ackley,  the  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  till  a  treatise,  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject,  is  presented  to  the 
American  public  ;  so  plain  in  its  statements,  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  them.  This 
handsome  octavo  deserves  to  be  very  popular,  and  that  its  topics  may  be  practicalli/  studied, 
must  be  the  wish  of  every  lover  of  his  country. 


Jflrtitultitral  Swtidits. 

Hartford  County  Horticultukal  Society. — The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President — William  W.  Turner.  Vice-Presidents — Dr.  G.  W.  Ritssell,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Butler,  H.  W.  Terry,  Hartford ;  Henry  Myg att,  Farmington  ;  Chas.  L.  Porter,  East  Hart- 
ford ;  N.  W.  Stanley,  New  Britain  ;  Norman  Porter,  Berlin  ;  Salmon  Lyman,  Manchester ; 
E.  A.  HoLCOMB,  Granby ;  Dr.  H.  A.  Grant,  Enfield;  S.  D.  Case,  Canton  ;  Sheldon  Moore, 
Kensington;  T.  C.  Austin,  Suffield.  Recording  Secretary — D.  S.  Dewey.  Correspondinq 
Secretary — T.  R.  Dutton.  Treasurer — P.  D.  Stillman.  Auditor — H.  L.  Bidwell.  Standiix/ 
Committee — Wm.  F.  Tuttle,  Seth  H.  Clark,  Geo.  Brinley.  Committee  on  Fruits — W.  F. 
Tuttle,  M.  C.  Weld,  Geo.  Brinley.  Committee  on  Floicers — D.  S.  Dewey,  E.  Goodridge,  Jas. 
Stebbins.      Committee  on  Vegetables — C.  T.  Webster,  N.  Hollister,  J.  H.  Goodwin. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — A  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Concert  Hall,  on  the  20th  of  May.  The  exhibition  of  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  was 
quite  large ;  of  the  latter,  Mr.  A.  L.  Felten  and  Mrs.  Wetherill's  gardener  made  a  beautiful 
display,  and  both  received  premiums.  Mr.  Felten  also  received  the  first  premium  for  the 
best  asparagus.  The  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  Anspach,  and  grapes,  re- 
ceived premiums.  E.  M.  Davis  received  a  special  premium  for  apples,  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation,  and  one  was  given  to  Geo.  Lasenby  for  delicious  looking  pine-apples. 


CaUnbar  0f  ©prations, 

JUNE. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

June  is  a  busy  month  with  the  vine-dresser.  Tying  up,  pinchivg  in,  Iceping  the  weeds 
down,  and  ivatching  insects,  require  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  in  all  this  month  (June),  the  growth  of  the  vine  is 
very  rapid ;  and  such  of  the  young  shoots  as  are  left,  after  thinning  out  the  superfluous 
ones,  require  to  be  tied  up  to  the  stakes  carefully,  that  they  may  not  be  broken  olf  by  high 
winds.  Rye  straw,  wet,  and  cut  to  the  length  of  about  two  feet,  will  make  good  ties.  Some 
use  strips  of  muslin,  or  other  material  (such  as  the  threads  of  old  coffee  bags),  and,  when 
no  better  can  be  had,  the  stalks  of  blue-grass  ;  but  rye  or  wheat  straw  is  the  best.  Take 
two  or  three  straws,  pass  them  round  the  branch  and  the  stake  ;  then  twist  the  ends,  and 
fasten  them  under  the  band  as  a  sheaf  of  wheat  is  bound  up.  This  tie  is  very  simple,  and 
made  quick. 

All  superfluous  shoots  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  suckers  from  the  chain  stalk  or 
stem,  should  be  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the  ends  of  the  fruit-bearing  branches  pincheil 
in,  two  joints  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  grapes.  The  judicious  vine-dresser  will  soon  learn 
to  leave  sufficient  wood  and  leaves  to  sustain  and  nourish  the  crop  of  grapes,  but  not  to 
permit  it  to  be  smothered  by  an  overgrowth  of  either. 

Light  and  air,  to  ripen  the  crop,  is  essential.  Be  careful  to  train  two  good  canes  or  stalks 
for  bearing  wood  next  year  ;  of  course,  these  must  not  be  pinched  in,  but  let  grow  to  their 
full  extent,  tied  up  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  trained  over  to  the  next  one. 

The  weeds  may  be  kept  down  with  the  hoe  or  a  short  scythe,  but  ploughing  or  stirring 
ground  in  the  vineyard,  this  month,  is  not  recommended. 


editor's  table 

Watcli  intects  that  appear  to  lie  injnrioas  closely,  and  destroj  them.  They  should  never 
be  p«'ruiitttvl  to  increase  in  tho  vineyard. 

Karly  in  this  month  the  miUhw  may  be  looked  for,  if  it  has  not  occurred  late  in  May.  It 
aiijM'.-irs  after  a  sudden  chantje  in  the  weather  from  warm  to  cold,  or  after  heavy  cold  fog. 
yiiould  the  young  grapes  escape  this  enemy,  and  too  many  buinhes  remain  on  the  vine,  it 
might  be  well  to  pinch  oflf  the  weakest,  leaving  only  about  fifteen  to  twenty  bunches  on  a 
vine.  This  is  as  much  as  vines  of  six  to  ten  years  old  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bear,  with- 
out permanent  injury  to  their  future  growth. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Vf:oETAnLE  Garden. — The  beneficial  effects  of  mulching  to  transplanted  trees  is  well  known, 
and  very  generally  i)ractised.  Its  effects  in  the  vegetable  garden  are  no  less  striking.  The 
mowings  of  short  lawn  grass,  rakings  of  leaves,  &c.,  thrown  around  and  over  the  roots  of 
egg-plants,  or  between  the  rows  of  peas,  and  other  crops,  will  be  found  of  great  service 
during  dry  weather.  Previous  to  applying  it,  the  soil  should  receive  a  deep  hoeing,  or 
forking  up  ;  if  covered  immediately  afterwards,  surface  evaporation  will  be  retarded,  and 
the  bad  elfects  from  heavy  rains  dashing  on  the  surface  prevented.  Green  vegetable  matter, 
when  used  as  above,  should  be  spread  very  lightly  ;  otherwise,  injury  may  result  from  fer- 
mentation. 

Thin  out  the  rows  of  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  fairly  advanced  ; 
nothing  is  gained  by  deferring  the  operation  too  long,  but  much  loss  if  the  plants  are  crowded, 
as  they  will  grow  weak  and  slender ;  thin  them  to  stand  six  inches  apart. 

Asparagus  beds  ought  to  be  kept  clean.  Young  plantations  should  not  be  cut  very  se- 
verely, as  it  will  weaken  the  plants.  The  green  portion  only  of  this  vegetable  is  lit  for  use ; 
there  is  no  occasion  to  cut  lielow  the  surface  with  a  view  to  getting  it  white.  It  is  strange 
that  white  asparagus  should  ever  be  brought  to  market,  and  stranger  still,  that  horticultu- 
ral societies  should  award  it  a  premium  in  preference  to  equally  well-grown  ijreen  samples. 
Water  with  salted  rain-water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water ; 
this  is  preferable  to  sowing  the  salt  over  the  plants. 

Greenhouse. — Set  a  few  of  the  finest  calceolarias  aside,  to  save  seed  from,  and  water  them 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  Geraniums  in  flower  will  require  more  water  than  at  any 
other  time.  A  slight  shading  will  help  to  preserve  tlie  blooms.  Primula  seed  for  early 
winter  flowering  plants,  should  now  be  sown.  Do  not  take  any  of  the  hard-wooded  choice 
plants  out  of  the  house  until  their  growth  is  well  advanced.  Heaths,  epacris,  leschenaul- 
tias,  pimeleas,  &c.,  do  as  well  in  the  house  until  August.  Put  in  cuttings  of  chrysanthe- 
mums ;  those  that  are  potted  should  be  well  pinched  down  for  the  next  six  weeks,  in  order 
to  have  bushy,  well-flowered  plants  in  the  fall.  Put  them  in  8-inch  pots,  to  flower ;  stand 
them  out  in  the  sun,  and  keep  them  regularly  supplied  with  water.  The  small  flowered 
kind  are  beautiful  pot  plants.  Put  in  a  few  heliotrope  cuttings  for  flowering  early  in 
winter.  Achemenes,  gloxinias,  gesneras,  kc,  will  now  require  attention  in  potting  and 
tying  out;  for  such  as  Achemenes  coccinea,  A.  longiflora,  and  A.  rosea,  a  few  twigs  of  any 
kind  form  the  best  means  of  support.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  indispensable  for  the  perfect 
growth  of  these  plants.  The  dwarfest  kinds  do  well  in  hanging  baskets.  Admit  air  chiefly 
by  the  top  ventilators  ;  when  both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  are  open,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  a  suflScient  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Let  the  ventilators  remain  oj^en  all  night, 
unless  the  thermometer  ranges  below  450. 

Flower  Garden. — Herbaceous  plants  should  receive  more  attention.  Verbenas,  petunias, 
and  heliotropes,  are  all  very  beautiful,  but  not  more  so  than  Dielytra  spectabiiis,  Campanula 
grandiflora,  and  C.  nobilis,  Delphiniums,  Dianthus,  Digitalis,  Oenothera  macrocarpa,  Lobelias, 
Mimulus,  Penstemon,  Phlox,  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  and  many  others  that  could  be  men- 
tioned. These  being  all  hardy,  do  not  require  to  be  removed  or  replaced  yearly.  Holly- 
hocks must  not  be  forgotten  ;  the  improved  double  varieties  are  very  beautiful. 

Pleasure  Ground  and  Lawn. — Frequent  mowing  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  neat  lawn  ; 
mow  it  when  damp,  and  clean  the  cut  grass  thoroughly  off  with  the  patent  grass  rake. 
Lawn  mowing  machines  are  now  constructed  which  economize  labor,  and  leave  a  beaiitiful 
surface.  Lately  planted' trees  should  be  secured  from  swaying  about  in  the  wind  ;  they 
will  grow  better  if  the  soil  round  their  roots  is  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Trees  fairly  established 
do  not  require  this  treatment.  It  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  lawn  when  the  grass  does 
not  grow  close  up  to  the  stems  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  For  the  same  reason,  all  grass 
edgings  should  be  kept  low  ;  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  deeply  cut  edging  to  roads 
and  walks,  although  they  should  in  all  cases  be  well  defined  and  neatly  trimmed 


gl  f  rip  t0  OTttbit  anil  tlu  Southern  .^tatts,  g^o.  2. 

"  It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
Wliat  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land  ! 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand  !" 

ARELY  did  we  meet  with  an-  American  just  landed  in 
Cuba  who  was  not  highly  delighted  with  the  place  and 
the  climate.  The  general  first  impression  was  to  make  a 
purchase,  and  settle  down  for  the  winter  in  this  charming 
sunshine.  This  impression  lasted  for  about  two  weeks 
with  most,  while  others  remained  true  to  the  first  feeling 
of  these  "  new-born  delights,"  and  one  or  two  of  our 
casual  acquaintances  actually  effected  purchases.  Gene- 
rally, however,  discoveries  were  not  slow  in  being  made 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people,  with  certain  fears  for  the  future  aspect  of 
political  affairs,  the  necessity  of  a  license  to  reside  there 
— all  these  mostly  disenchanted  us  before  we  had  seen 
much  of  the  island. 
The  fruits,  the  perpetual  summer,  and  less  oppressive  weather  than  we  had  been 
led  to  expect,  were  all  great  inducements  ;  added  to  this  and  the  low  price  of  land 
where  it  had  plenty  of  fruit  but  no  slaves  upon  it,  was  the  vicinity  to  home,  tole- 
rably regular  mails,  and  some  American  society.  The  habits  of  the  people,  so 
different  from  our  own,  came  in  last  as  the  final  discouragement,  but  Cuba  seems 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  winter  residence  of  the  Northerners,  and  such,  if  it 
is  acquired,  it  will  unquestionably  become.  Climate  is  virtually  capital,  not  only 
in  the  easy  production  of  animal,  but 
vegetable  food;  for  instance,  the  ba- 
nana, which  is  estimated  to  yield  4,000 
pounds  of  nutriment  on  1,076  square 
feet,  enables  a  man  to  maintain  a 
family  by  working  very  moderately 
for  two  days  in  seven,  the  produce 
of  the  plant  being  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  times  more  than  that  of 
wheat,  and  forty-four  times  more  than 
the  yield  of  the  potato,  exceeding,  as 
Humboldt  supposes,  all  plants  upon 
the  globe  in  the  amount  of  food  it 
yields  on  a  given  area. 

Linnaeus  said  that  the  first  abode 
of  our  species  was  the  region  of  the 
palm,  and  that  man  is  essentially 
palmiverous.  It  may  be,  that  the 
races  in  these  palmiverous  regions 
are  not  the  most  progressive,  be- 
cause, though  climate  is  much,  race 
is  more.  The  balmy  and  the  sponta- 
neous fruits  of  Paradise,  would  pro- 
bably fail  to  energize  some  races  of 
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Palm  of  the  low  grounds  near  Trinidad, 
•with  the  flower  stalks. 


onr  own  pontinont.     But,  affain,  is  it  not  true,  tliat  the  eternal  war  ajrainst  climate, 
prolonged  winters,  &c.,  consnines  as  lar^'^e  a  portion  of  man's  laljor  as  an  annual 

conflajTration  ?  and  may  wo  not  hope  that,  while 
the  Ang'lo-Saxon  in  the  tropics,  thonf^h  he  mif^ht 
work  less  in  such  an  atmosphere,  would  enjoy  more, 
and  with  the  untirinj^  enerj^ies  of  his  mind  devote 
more  time  to  his  improvement,  and  as  nearly  as 
he  could,  realize  the  greatest  happiness  he  is  capa- 
ble of?  The  problem  has  never  been  fairly  tried: 
it  is  destined  to  be,  however,  and,  so  far  as  sucn 
an  experiment  is  dcsiral)le,  we  are  inclined  to  be 
a  fillibuster,  thouf^h  no  further. 

The  rapid  strides  of  our  steamship  as  she  glided 
past  the  Moro,  the  I'unta,  and  Cabanas  batteries, 
again  found  all  hands  on  deck,  at  early  sunrise  ; 
the  realization  of  all  our  anticipations  was  quite 
equal  to  the  scene  our  excited  imaginations  had 
conjured  up,  but  words  fail  to  convey  such  impres- 
sions, and  we  pass  on  to  the  full  view  of  Havana. 
Its  antique  architecture — its  mixture  of  grandeur 
and  poverty — its  cathedrals  and  churches,  gloomy, 
and  worn  by  time — its  Moorish  arches  and  peculiar  roofs — contrasted  finely  with 
the  trim  shipping  of  all  nations  lying  at  anchor  in  great  numbers  in  its  noble  and 
safe  bay.  The  opposite  villages  of  Casa  Blanca  and  Kegla  (the  sugar  depots),  had 
more  of  a  home  look,  and  we  felt  the  American  spirit  near  us  when  the  several 
new  steam  ferry  boats,  exactly  like  our  own,  came  paddling  along. 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  anxious  but  good  looking  faces,  desirous  to  con- 
vey us  on  shore,  but  the  irregulars  were  commanded  to  vamos,  and  we  were  soon 
grouped  into  parties,  descending  into  large  boats  under  the  wings  of  the  various 
hotel  keepers  whom  we  had  solicited  to  take  charge  of  us,  all  such  establishments 
being  well  filled.  A  dollar  for  an  indorsement  of  our  passports,  which  allowed  us 
as  a  favor  to  reside  on  the  island  for  a  month,  discovered  the  fact  that  our  money 
was  at  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  with  these  officials,  and,  in  regular  commercial 
dealings,  of  five;  our  own  dimes,  however  (the  latter  being  the  general  currency  for 
small  transactions),  pass  for  a  ride  in  a  volante,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
Our  party  patronized  Wolcott's  Hotel,  where  we  were  very  uncomfortable,  at  a 
nominal  charge  of  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  day,  but  which,  with  etceteras,  was 
generally  nearly  double  that  sum.  The  other  houses  are  not  much  better,  except 
]Mrs.  Almy's,  where  Dr.  Kane  expired,  and  which,  though  rather  low  in  the  front 
elevation,  is  a  most  comfortable  hotel,  well  conducted,  and,  consequently,  difficult 
to  get  access  to  by  the  new-comer,  who  finds  all  the  rooms  occupied.  The  Uavana 
table  presents  some  novelties  that  are  striking ;  bananas  and  plantains,  fried  in 
sweet  oil,  take  the  place  of  potatoes,  and  for  desert,  oranges,  bananas,  and  other 
fruits,  with  guava  jelly.  The  winter  vegetables  are  those  of  our  midsummer, 
including  tomatoes,  peas,  egg-plants,  &c.  &c. 

The  Plaza  cJe  Armas,  in  front  of  the  Governor-General's  palace,  is  well  planted 
with  flowering  shrubs,  and  in  the  centre,  are  four  Royal  Palms,  of  considerable 
height.  When  this  scene  is  lighted  up  of  a  moonlight  evening — the  bands  play- 
ing, and  the  whole  population  assembled  (the  ladies  in  full  dress,  in  their  volantes, 
and  the  gentlemen  stopping  to  smoke,  admire,  and  chat  with  them) — the  entire 
scene  is  one  of  those  Oriental,  and  yet  European  pictures  that  can  only  be  seen 
under  the  tropics,  and  alone  would  pay  for  a  trip  to  this  far  away  and  fairy  island. 


The  Cupidon,  a  glorious  hybiscus  with  rosy  red  blossoms,  makes  a  great  show 
in  the  Plaza.  The  Mango-Tree,  which  greatly  resembles  in  form  the  Horsechest- 
nut,  is  one  of  the  best  shade  trees  of  the  island,  and  here  must  be  noted  the  new 
fact  to  us,  that  scarcely  any  person  ever  plants  a  shade  tree  near  his  dwelling  ; 
the  sea  breezes  from  either  ocean  are  found  to  be  better  than  shade.  In  this 
respect,  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  have  to  us  an  unimproved  aspect,  which  it 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  wealth  or  even  comfort.  The  Cocoa-Nut  and  the  Royal 
Palm  are,  however,  incorporated  in  every  scene  on  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
island,  and  one  never  gets  tired  of  their  beauty. 

The  reader  will  suppose  that,  after  a  glance  at  the  town,  peeling  numerous 
oranges,  and  being  astonished  at  the  novel  fruit  and  wonderful  fish  markets,  we  at 
once  began  to  sally  out  among  the  gardens,  plantations,  and  trees.  But  how  to 
describe  what  is  so  novel !  The  difficulty  is  appalling,  and,  in  a  limited  space, 
impossible  ;  impressions  only  can  be  attempted.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  eminent 
botanist,  strikingly  remarks  that  "  no  writer  whatever  has  rendered  the  natural 
productions  of  the  happiest  and  most  luxurious  climate  of  the  globe  half  so  inte- 
resting or  instructive  as  Linnteus  has  made  those  of  his  own  northern  country." 
This  is  eminently  true,  and  it  remains,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  delightful  task  unful- 
filled, to  convey  by  means  of  the  pen,  the  grand  ideas  which  tropical  vegetation, 
and  its  accompanying  scenes,  naturally  call  forth.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  all  is  not  beautiful.  It  had  been  one  of  our  ambitions  to  see  an  Aloe  hedge,* 
and  to  ride  along  roads  bordered  with  our  greenhouse  plants.  Alas  !  a  hedge  of 
Aloe  is  but  a  sorry  sight ;  it  is  grown  up  and  over  with  a  thousand  other  plants 
and  vines  running  riot  in  wild  neglect,  and  really  presenting  little  or  none  of  the 
beauty  we  had  anticipated.  The  Cherokee  Rose  about  Natchez,  is  tea  times 
more  beautiful,  and  yet,  with  care  the  Aloe  would  make  a  superb  fence  ;  and  it  is 
a  most  useful  one,  but  it  occupies  a  large  space  that  would  otherwise  be  converted 
to  profitable  cultivation.  All  the  energies  of  the  landholders  seem  to  be  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  or  tobacco.  The  ornamental,  where  beauty  would 
spring  up  from  every  touch  of  taste,  forms  but  little  of  the  studies  of  the  Cubans  ; 
but,  even  with  their  utter  neglect,  as  a  general  thing,  nature  and  the  climate  assert 
their  supremacy.  At  every  turn,  some  new  surprise  awakens  the  imagination,  and 
obliges  us  to  remember  that  we  are  in  one  of  the  richest  botanical  regions  of  the 
globe.  But  these  riches  are  unappreciated,  and  as  for  our  greenhouse  plants  being 
seen  at  every  step,  you  find  yourself  in  a  region  where  they  are  too  common  to  be 
admired,  except  by  the  very  feiv. 

A  short  ride  on  the  Paseo  (the  afternoon  drive  of  all  that  can  afford  to  keep  a 
volante)  brings  us  to  the  Governor-General's  garden,  lately  invaded  by  the  rail- 
road, but  possessing  some  beautiful  plants  and  superb  vines.  Orange-trees  in  full 
bearing  and  in  flower,  the  Mamraea  and  Sugar  ai)ples  hanging  on  the  trees  all  win- 
ter, and  hundreds  of  novel  specimens,  would  occupy  a  person  of  leisure  for  weeks. 
The  botanical  knowledge  of  the  most  scientific  is  put  to  an  immediate  and  trying 
test  in  Cuba.  Recognition  is  attempted  as  visions  of  dried  herbariums  float  on 
the  memory,  but  in  general,  all  our  party,  after  puzzling  themselves  for  names, 
gave  it  up  as  a  labor  which  took  too  much  from  the  zest  of  the  feast  spread  before 
us ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  savan  of  the  party  to  be  seen  placing 
his  specimen  carelessly  in  his  pocket,  while  he  accepted  a  basket  of  oranges,  or  a 
bunch  of  bananas,  or  watched  the  teariny-up  process,  employing  forks  instead  of 
knives  to  the  pine-apple.     For  the  purposes  of  study,  we  all  determined  to  repeat 

*   The   hedge   most   used   is   of  the   Pine-Apple   family,   Bromclia  pinon, 
botanists. 
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till'  tri[)  tlio  very  next  very  cultl  winter,  and  remain  I(iii;iit  in  this  noljle  field  of 
nature. 

Count  Fernandina's  parden,  on  the  Cerro  Koad,  a  short  distance  from  Havana, 
is  the  best  worth  visiting:  of  any  that  we  could  liear  of,  and  is  accessible  to  all 
stranj^ers.  It  oceuj)ies  but  a  few  acres,  in  the  Enfrlish  style.  The  Araucaria 
])ra/.iliensis  is  one  of  tlic  most  strikino;  trees;  it  lias  attained  a  heifrlit  of  about 
twenty  feet,  and  forms  of  course,  a  maprnifieent  object.  There  is  almost  a  total 
absence,  in  Cul)a,  of  coniferous  trees  ;  what  we  call  "  everp^reens"  are  not  re(|uired, 
because  they  have  broad,  shininti-leaved  trees  that  are  evergreen,  which  they  value 
more  highly.  There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  palms  here,  including  the  raii-])alm 
and  one  with  a  frond  at  least  six  feet  in  length.  The  Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubl)er 
tree,  is  also  a  great  ornament,  and  attains  considerable  height.  The  Copailja-tree 
and  the  Mahogany  here  first  strike  the  eye,  though  common  on  the  island.  This 
garden  is  kept  in  the  highest  order,  and  is  a  grand  treat  to  the  eye.  Amid  the 
])alms,  the  old  Count  has  built  a  most  sumptuous  cold-water  bath — quite  good 
enough  to  enchant  Juno,  or  to  lave  the  beauties  of  Calypso.  It  is  entirely  lined 
with  exquisite  tiles,  and  the  walls  of  the  building  are  frescoed  with  mythological 
legends  ;  the  steps  to  the  water  are  of  the  finest  material ;  the  colored  glass  of  the 
windows  throws  a  red  tinge  upon  the  skin,  and  the  faultless  transparency  of  the 
water  tempts  the  eye. 

The  garden  possesses  twelve  native  palms,  including  the  screw  palm,  and  six 
foreign  kinds.  The  night-blooming  Cereus  runs  riot  over  an  immense  arbor,  and 
vines,  of  colors  and  appearances  which  we  never  saw  Ijcfore,  festoon  themselves 
from  every  support.  The  Pimento,  the  Mammea  Apple,  the  Gourd,  or  Calabash-^ree, 
bearing  calabashes  sometimes  large  enough  to  be  employed  for  a  child's  bathing- 
tuli,  each  fruit  hanging  with  its  great  weight  on  a  slender  limb,  are  astonishments 
which  we  must  not  go  out  of  our  way  too  far  to  describe.  The  gardener  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  good  lawn,  by  constant  attention,  and  you  soon  satisfy 
yourself  that  a  paradise  might  readily  be  created  with  the  aid  of  such  climatic 
accompaniments. 

The  house  is  in  elegant  taste,  filled  with  European  specimens  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  luxurious  furniture  ;  hanging  baskets  on  the  inclosed  piazza,  look  like  civil- 
ization;  various  colored  Thunbergias  run  riot  over  the  lattices,  of  a  strength  and 
size  unknown  to  us  ;  and  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  best  garden  experiences  to 
])C  had  in  Cuba ;  it  is  laid  out  in  perfect  taste,  with  English  gardenesque  effects 
much  increased  by  tropical  advantages.  The  Count  is  a  widower,  and  rarely  re- 
sides here.  His  income  is  perfectly  beyond  one's  conception  ;  they  say,  three 
thousand  dollars  a  day  !  ITis  nephew,  who  had  been  imi)licated  in  some  jiolitical 
transactions,  we  found  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  teaching  Spanish  to  a  small  class, 
while  the  uncle  or  the  Government  have  clutched  his  purse-strings,  and  refuse  him 
a  dollar.  The  name  of  this  most  gentlemanly  exile  is  Don  ^lanuel  de  Santa  Cruz, 
and  his  title,  by  inheritance,  should  be  Count  Fernandina,  Jaruco,  and  Mopox  ; 
he  was  for  eight  months  confined  in  the  Moro,  from  which  he  most  ingeniously 
escaped.     There  is  a  "  skeleton"  even  in  palaces. 

7'/ie  Climate. — We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  record  of  the  thermometer, 
carefully  kept  on  a  plantation  very  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Havana,  and  fifty 
miles  from  it.  This  record  is  for  twelve  months,  excei)ting  April,  when  the  glass 
was  broken  ;  the  first  record  is  April  30,  185G,  the  hour  of  observation  being 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  (noon),  which  it  will  be  well  to  remember. 

THERMOMETER. 

April  30,  18,56 840 

Average  of  May      ...........     850 
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THERMOMETER. 

Average  of  June 86° 

"         "  July 88iO 

"         "  August 88JO 

"         "  September 85*0 

"         "  October 830 

"         "  November 81° 

"         "  December 80° 

"         "  January,     1857 750 

"         "  February,      " 750 

"         "  March  " 80O 

In  January  and  February  no  fire  was  required,  and  Americans  wintering  there 
wore  nothing  but  thin  clotliing. 

The  equability  of  the  above  averages  of  the  thermometer  at  noon,  so  different 
from  our  own,  will  strike  every  one.  Rarely  does  the  record  show  the  height  to 
exceed  90°  till  after  the  first  of  June,  and  then  it  reaches  above  that  height  more 
rarely  than  with  us,  and  the  changes  during  the  intervals  from  noon  to  noon,  are 
rarely  even  great  enough  to  call  for  a  change  of  clothes. 

As  a  winter  residence,  and  as  an  easy  means  of  escaping  the  worst  periods  of 
our  northern  colds,  Cuba  presents  great  attractions,  and  will  soon  be  a  necessity 
to  the  wealthy  and  the  invalid. 

An  American  Boarding- House  in  the  Country In  connection  with  this  subject, 

it  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  it  is  a  great  object  to  visitors  to  reside  in  the 
interior,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  familiarly  the  sugar  and  coffee 
estates,  and  examining  the  trees  and  cultivation.  All  can  scarcely  hope  for  intro- 
ductions to  resident  country  families  where  they  could  be  thus  domesticated,  and,  if 
they  could,  the  bar  of  language  would  mostly  prove  a  great  drawback.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  Mr.  L.  Monson,  an  American,  has  opened  a  country  boarding- 
house  near  the  El  Carolina  station  of  the  Matanzas  Railroad,  and,  to  be  brief,  his 
is  the  Carolina  House,  purjiorting  to  be  kept  in  American  fashion.  The  dwelling 
was  framed  in  the  United  States,  and  has  glass  windows,  in  our  fashion,  and  the 
spot  was  formerly  a  coffee  plantation  ;  has  good  fruit-trees,  shady  avenues,  and 
much  to  admire  in  the  way  of  vegetation  and  scenery.  If  Mr.  Monson  succeeds 
in  getting  a  good  housekeeper  and  a  gardener,  as  he  intends  to  do,  this  will  be  a 
most  desirable  winter  residence.  It  is  near  a  post-office,  riding-horses  are  at  com- 
mand, and  the  distance  from  Havana  not  an  objection. 

The  Rainy  Season. — Most  persons  who  read  of  "the  rainy  season"  in  the 
tropics,  have  probably  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  duration  of  the  showers. 
Residents  in  Cuba  assure  us  that  the  expression  is  a  misnomer  as  we  understand 
it,  at  least,  and  that  it  is  used  only  in  contradistinction  to  the  season  of  little  or 
no  rain,  when  vegetation  is  sustained  by  the  dampness  of  the  air.  Our  record, 
carefully  kept  by  Mr.  Monson,  includes  the  number  of  showers  for  the  six  months, 
embracing  from  July  1  to  December  23,  with  the  assurance  that  these  rains  were 
of  brief  duration  generally,  commencing  about  noon,  and  followed  by  a  bright 
sunshine  nearly  always: — 

July,  1856  .  Thirteen  showers  of  an  average  of  half  an  hour. 

August,  "  .  Showers  on  ten  days. 

September,  "  .  "         "  eighteen  days. 

October,  "  .  "  "  seventeen  days. 

November,  "  .  "  "   four  days. 

December  2  to  the  23d,     "  .  Light  showers. 

An  uncommon  drought  then  set  in  ;  such  being  rarely  known,  visitors  to  the 
island  the  past  winter  saw  its  vegetation  to  a  disadvantage,  beautiful  as  it  wa 
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and  enjoyed  less  fruit  in  consequence,  tlioujrh  we  could  jud«;c  of  no  diminution, 
except  in  the  pine-apple.  The  sugar-cane  was  not  so  tall  as  usual,  but  tliis  wa3 
compensated  for  l)y  nu  increase  of  saccharine  matter  in  what  prrowth  there  was. 

.Tutlgino;  from  the  aljove  records,  even  the  s\inimers  are  not  at  all  unl)earal)le  ; 
]iersons  not  ohliired  to  move  al)out  in  the  sun  when  at  its  warmest,  might  pass  the 
summer  here  nearly  as  comfortal>iy  as  in  our  own  climate,  and  more  so  than  in 
many  of  our  ))rinci])al  cities.  Tlie  health,  too,  is  as  uniformly  gooil  as  in  the 
States,  the  yellow  fever  rarely  penetrating  to  the  interior.  Living  always  iu  the 
open  air  must  conduce  to  healthy  action  ;  the  drawback  is  probably  found  iu  the 
absence  of  clianf/es,  which  impart  a  zest  we  ]icrhai)s  undervalue  at  home. 

Tobacco. — Kespecting  this  popular  article,  and  its  manufacture  of  cigars,  it 
may  be  expected,  in  our  rambling  notes,  that  we  should  say  a  few  words.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  tobacco  plant  is  the  product  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
island — the  southwest.  A  ])crson  confining  himself  to  short  rides  from  Havana, 
and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  railroads,  would  see  about  as  much  of  the  weed  growing 
as  he  would  in  Pennsylvania  or  Connecticut,  the  soil  in  the  other  parts  not  being 
more  propitious  to  the  flavor  than  that  of  our  own  country.  Good  toijacco  is 
thus  a  dear  article,  and  becoming  annually  more  so  as  the  cultivation  recedes  from 
the  great  mart  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  land,  which  is  the  case  yearly.  For- 
merly, the  tol)acco  lands  were  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  city  ;  they  are  now 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  Large  dealers  in  cigars  make  their 
own  bargains  for  the  crops  of  ttie  extensive  cultivators  whose  tobacco  is  known 
to  them,  and  thus  acquire  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  the  best ;  smaller  operators 
endeavor  to  have  as  good  an  article,  by  assisting  the  grower  to  new  lands,  and 
taking  an  interest  in  them.  The  consumer  of  a  few  thousand  cigars,  watches  his 
opportunity,  and  when  sure  of  a  good  seroon  or  two,  purchases,  and  conveys  it  to 
his  own  house,  where  it  is  manufactured  under  his  own  eye,  from  a  known  article, 
and  therefore  to  his  taste.  The  cigar  maker  comes  to  him  for  a  week,  more  or 
less,  and  charges  by  the  thousand. 

In  addition  to  these  plans,  varied  with  the  various  degrees  of  enterprise  and 
capital  embarked,  there  may  be  seen,  all  over  Havana,  blacks  and  whites  most 
industriously  employed  in  rolling  cigars  ;  and,  ten  chances  to  one,  if  you  stop  at 
a  posada  in  your  rides  in  the  neighborhood,  however  humble,  there  will  be  found, 
under  a  shed,  or  in  some  corner,  a  parcel  of  dark  looking  fellows  similarly  engaged  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  this  industry,  it  is  still  a  wonder  whence  proceed  all  the  millions 
of  smokable  cigars  which  perfume  the  civilized  world.  Their  source  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  out  of  the  way  places,  in  garrets,  and  private  domains,  which  are 
out  of  sight,  and  which  are  delivering  more  or  less,  daily,  to  the  great  dealers 
who  supply  the  capital  and  the  raw  material.  Cigaritas  are  made  by  women  and 
men  who  can  follow  at  the  same  time  another  employment,  such  as  keeping  watch 
at  the  door  of  a  hotel,  &c. 

Numerous  small  manufacturers  sell  their  article  at  a  low  figure  to  the  great 
dealers  like  Partigas,  or  the  Cabanas'  houses,  who  subject  them  to  a  rigid  picking  ; 
the  best  looking  on  the  outside,  and  which  may  have  cost  in  the  unpicked  state, 
ten  dollars  per  thousand,  are  number  one,  and  will  be  charged  to  the  unthinking 
American  customer  who  looks  only  to  the  external  appearance,  at  fifty  dollars,  the 
seconds  at  twenty  or  thirty,  and  the  cullings  will  Cud  a  market  at  about  the  origi- 
nal price ;  so  that  one  man  smokes,  at  six  or  seven  cents,  the  same  tobacco  ex- 
actly that  better  informed  and  more  economical  people  get  for  one  cent.  The 
reputation  of  the  (nominal)  maker  has  much  to  do  with  the  price,  and  this  reputa- 
as  in  a  thousand  instances  in  all  countries,  is  kept  up  by  outside  appearances. 
a  particular  brand,  size,  and  shape,  have  become  popular  in  any  country. 
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strong  efforts  are  made  to  keep  up  this  appearance,  and  a  simulated  article  has  to 
be  resorted  to  the  moment  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  which  is  always  limited. 
Then  come  the  various  methods  of  deception  ;  the  wrapper  must  be  exact  in 
color,  and  it  is  dyed  ;  the  shape  must  be  the  same,  and  the  maker  skilled  in  this 
particular  form  must  have  a  hifrher  price,  or  he  will  go  over  to  a  rival  house. 

Instances  of  these  kind  of  dilhculties  are  constantly  related,  and  an  employer 
has  frequently  to  advance  large  sums  to  his  best  workmen,  to  keep  them  in  good 
humor ;  when  this  quality  fails  them,  the  rival  will  pay  all  they  owe,  to  get  them 
into  his  workshop,  the  best  makers  being  always  in  demand,  and  earning  from 
two  to  six  dollars  a  day,  according  to  their  skill. 

The  leaf  requires  to  be  in  a  particular  stage  of  moisture,  to  work  to  advan- 
tage, and  you  may  see,  as  the  evening  hour  of  closing  the  factory  comes  on,  the 
master  mind  is  dropping  or  sprinkling  his  leaves,  and  laying  them  out  all  over  the 
room  in  various  proportions,  according  to  ascertained  necessity.  And  here  an- 
other process  is  resorted  to  ;  this  is  of  course  the  moment  for  dyeing  the  wrapper  ; 
but  it  is  also  the  opportunity  embraced  \o  flavor  what  is  to  constitute  the  interior  ; 
a  popular  brand  must  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  taste ;  as  in  wine,  it 
is  easy  to  deceive  in  this  particular,  and  the  fitting  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
other  tobaccos,  made  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  flavor  required.  Thus, 
a  good  tasted  crop  will  flavor  a  whole  invoice  of  cigars  very  probably  manufactured 
from  Virginia,  or  tobacco  imported  from  some  other  island.  This  is  done  in  wines 
of  all  countries,  and  it  is  surely  as  fair  a  transaction  in  cigars. 

Cigar  making  is  a  profitable  operation,  though  it  may  be  deemed  of  inferior 
importance  to  the  sugar  crop.  Both  combined  have  made  money  extremely  abund- 
ant during  the  late  season  of  high  prices.  Eight  millions  of  specie  arrived  in 
Havana  in  March  alone,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  but  two  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
new  banks  were  going  into  operation  on  a  speculative  scale,  and  it  was  seasonably 
argued  that  cash  so  easily  collected  as  it  was,  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  many  now 
called  wealthy.     Cuba  has  its  revulsions  as  well  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  cultivation  of  the  island  is 
slovenly  in  the  extreme.  There  is 
often  as  much  difficulty  experienced 
in  ploughing  the  land  as  in  a  new 
clearing  incumbered  with  stumps 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  under- 
lying coral  rock  ;  our  own  ploughs 
are  occasionally  introduced,  but  the 
inhabitants  give  the  preference  to 
the  annexed  singular  and  awkward 
implement.    The  horse,  ox,  or  mule, 

is  geared  to  the  end  of  the  long  shaft  •*■  Cubau  piougb! 

by  a  chain,  and  how  the  apparatus 
is  made  to  scratch  a  little  furrow,  is  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated. 
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BY  H.  W.  SARGENT,  WODENETHE,  NEAR  FISHKILL  LANDING,  N.  Y. 

In  reply  to  your  desire  to  know  the  effect  of  the  past  winter  upon  the  newer 
Evergreens,  I  regret  I  shall  be  compelled  to  give  you  an  unsatisfactory  result 
A  winter  so  unprecedented  in  its  character  as  that  of  1855-6,  followed  so 
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iiu'iliiitt'ly  liy  otic  even  more  severe  aud  continuous  in  its  cold,  us  the  one  just  past, 
could  not  fail  to  be  everything  that  was  disastrous. 

In  addition  to  the  excessively  low  temperature,  we  liave  suffered  (both  winters) 
from  severe  and  chilling  storms  of  rain  and  sleet,  which  completely  covered  the 
trees  with  ice,  breaking  them  down,  and  doing  immense  damage.  This,  in  con- 
nection with  two  such  winters,  has  thrown  out  cpiite  a  large  number  of  Evergreens, 
which,  up  to  1855,  1  was  more  than  toleruljly  successful  in  cultivating.  For  in- 
stance :  lioth  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Deodar  Cedars,  which  have,  under  our  pre- 
ceding winters,  gone  through  without  even  browning,  and  attained  a  si/.e  of  twelve 
to  lifteen  feet,  have,  in  the  case  of  the  Cedars  of  Lel)anon,  become  annually  decidu- 
ous, au<l,  with  Deodars  (which  are  unquestionably  less  hardy),  been  cut  down  to 
the  level  of  the  snow-line;  so  also  with  Abies  Morinda,  Douglasii,  Cephalonica, 
rinsapo,  Mcnzcsii,  and  Ficea  Webbiana.  They  have  all  this  winter  lost  their 
foliage,  though  the  bark  is  good,  and  the  buds  plump  and  green. 

If,  consequently,  our  winters  are  to  assume  in  future  the  character  of  the  two 
last,  our  list  of  Evergreens  which  can  be  depended  upon,  will  be  of  course  much 
reduced.  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  extraordinary  winters  are  only  to  appear  occa- 
sionally, there  are  many  additions  to  the  list  which  would  survive  and  even  flourish, 
with  only  one  or  two  severe  winters  to  five  or  six  fair  ones.  Upon  the  first 
supposition,  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  following  are  perfectly  hardy  without 
protection,  even  iu  such  winters  as  the  two  past : — 


Foliage  cntocched — 

Pinus  Lambertiana, 

"      Ponderosa, 

"      Sylvestris, 

"      Sylvestris  pumila, 

"      Strobus, 

"      Strobus  nana, 

"      Fumilis, 

"      Austriaca, 

"      Excelsa, 

"      Monticolo, 

"      Benthamiana, 

"      Cembra, 

"      Gerard  i  ana, 

"      Pyrenaica, 

"      Brutia, 

"      Halepensis. 
Untouched — 

Picea  Pectinata, 

"      Pendula, 

"      Balsameana, 

"      Balsameana  folis  variegatis, 

"      Pichta, 

"      Fraserii, 

"      Nobilis, 

"      Nordmaniana. 
Foliage  untouched — 

Abies  Clanbrasiliensis, 

"     Elegans, 

"     Pumila, 

"     Compacta, 

"     Pygmeea, 


Foliage  untouched — 
Abies  lludsoiiii, 
"     Orientalis, 
"     Alba, 
"     Nigra. 
Good,  but  bkowxed — 
Abies  Menzesii, 
"     Cephalonica, 
"     Pinsapo. 
Juniperiis  Sueica, 

"         Communis, 
"         Pendula, 
"         Bedfordiana, 
"         Chinensis, 
"         Ili-spanica, 
"         Prostrata, 
"         Nana, 
"         Tamaricifolia, 
"         Sabina. 
Thuja  Orientalis, 
"      Occidentalis, 
"      Aurea, 

"      Aurea  Americana, 
"      Siberica, 
"      Plicata, 
"      Tartarica, 
"      Nepalensis, 
"      Filiformis. 
"Widringtonia  eiicoides, 
Torreya  taxi  folia, 

Cepholotaxus  Fortunii  (male  and  female), 
Thujeopsis  borealis. 


All  the  above  have  passed  the  two  last  winters,  and  many  previous  ones,  most 
successfully,  without  losing  leaf  or  bud.     To  these  may  be  added  others,  which 
though  having  lost  foliage,  the  buds  seem  generally  good  ;  such  as — 
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Pinus  Ayacwhuite, 
"  Montezuma, 
"      Macrocarpa, 

Abies  Jezoeiisi.s, 
"     Pindrow, 
"     Webbiana, 
"     Smitliii, 
"     Douglasii. 

Ceclrus  Libani, 
"      Deodara, 
"      Afiicana. 

Cupressus  Tliyoides, 


And  thirdly,  the  following  have  stood  perfectly  well  in 
where  they  got  little  or  no  sun  : — 


Cupressus,  Folia  variegatis, 
"         Horizontalis, 
"         Funebiis. 
Saxe-Gotlia?a  coiispicua, 
Fitz-Roya  Patagonica. 
Taxus  Baccata, 
"      Hibernica, 
"      Elegans, 
"      Elegantissima, 
"      Dovaston. 
Yellow-berried,  Japonica,  and  Adpressa. 
Chamsecy  paris,  speroidea  variegata. 

Ever";reen   wood 


an 


Cryptomeria  viridis, 

"  nana, 

Araucaria  imbricata, 


Deodara  nana, 

"       viridis, 
Cunninghamia  sinensis. 


It  is  not  desirable,  perhaps,  for  me  to  mention  the  complete  failures,  of  which 
Libro-Cedrus  Chiliensis  is  one,  and  I  am  afraid  the  Pampas  Grass  is  another — at 
least,  it  has  not  yet  shown  signs  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  mention,  among  the  newer  things  which  promise  well,  the 
White  and  the  Violet  Wistaria,  the  Kilmarnock  and  Rosemary  Leaf  Willow,  and 
Weeping  Amelanchier,  of  which  Messrs.  EUwanger  and  Barry  have  fine  speci- 
mens.    And  among  the  untried  Evergreens — 


Cupressus  Torrulosa, 
"         Tournefortii, 
"         Lusitanica  (Cedar  of  Goa) 

beautiful. 
"        Macrocarpa. 
Pinus  Jeffreyii, 
"      Californica, 
"      Tuberculata, 
"      Patula, 


Pinus  Nivea, 

"      Palustris. 

"      Calabriensis. 

"      Spiralis. 
Juniperus  Californica. 
Thuja  Macrocarpa, 

"      Wasliingtonia  gigantea. 

"      Decurrens, 

"      Doniana. 


YISITS   TO   COUNTRY   PLACES.— NO. 
AROUND   BALTIMORE,  MD. 


11, 


In  passing  through  Baltimore  one  morning,  we  stopped  by  invitation  at  the 
town  garden  of  Thomas  Winans,  Esq.,  one  of  those  extraordinary  residences 
which  seem  to  the  passer  as  if  the  town  had  grown  around  and  inclosed  a  rural 
home,  which  was  only  bounded  by  the  needful  streets  that  had  been  run  through 
by  those  delectable  corporations  called  City  Councils.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Winans  has  pulled  down  a  small  village  to  make  a  rus  in  urbe,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, it  is  the  most  remarkable  town  residence  in  any  American  city.  As  we 
should  say  in  Philadelphia,  it  now  occupies  about  as  much  space  as  one  of  our 
squares,  but  additional  houses  had  been  lately  purchased,  and  they  were  also  to 
be  demolished,  to  make  room  for  grass  and  graperies.  The  usual  order  of  things 
is  here  reversed. 

As  you  pass  the  place,  the  natural  inquiry  is,  what  prince  or  royal  personage 
lives  here  ?  The  answer  is  made  by  the  owner  himself — a  self-made  American 
artisan  (and  well  may  he  be  proud  of  the  title),  is  the  designer,  and  owner,  and 
pier. 
mas  Winans,  Esq.,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  steam-engine  business 


or  railroads,  p;ot  a  look  into  the  purse  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  he  ever 
pinco  has  looked  upon  gold  instead  of  iron  ;  tliis  is  reflected  in  various  improve- 
ments on  this  town  square,  and  we  see,  as  we  pass  round,  not  only  a  very  fine 
mansion,  in  excellent  taste,  and  surrounded  by  graperies  and  hot-houses,  but  vases, 
statues,  deer  in  castings,  &c.,  but  an  actual  stream  of  water  and  a  jiond,  with 
foreign  and  domestic  swans  Ijcsporting  themselves  in  ruther  narrow  (piarters,  but 
very  ]iretty  ;  and  among  them  a  black  one.  In  otlicr  places  are  aviaries,  very 
judiciously  constructed,  and,  we  must  say,  with  handsome  and  healtliy  looking 
occupants;  the  maccaw  and  the  golden  pheasants  as  gilded  as  ever. 

Now  take  a  view  of  the  walks,  where  six  men  find  constant  employment,  chat 
with  George  McKimmie,  the  intelligent  gardener,  get  into  the  shadow  of  the 
Deodars,  the  Weeping  Cyjiress,  shake  hands  with  Araucaria  excelsa  and  IJra- 
ziliensis,  and  a  thousand  things  well  known  to  fame,  refresh  under  the  fountain, 
and  repeat  with  the  poet,  while  you  wonder  that  an  expense  which  would  oucc 
liave  bought  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  should  be  here  smoked  by  a  town  : — 

"  A  breath  of  unadulterato  air, 
Tlie  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  liow  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  Languid  frame  ! 
E'en  in  the  stilling  bosoui  of  the  town, 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  cliarms 
Tliat  soothe  the  rich  possessor,  much  consoled 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
Of  nightshade  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 
He  cultivates.     These  serve  him  with  a  liint 
That  nature  lives  ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 
Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear." 

Baltimore  would  be  but  half-explored,  if  Clifton  Park,  the  residence  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  Esq.  (quite  near  the  city),  was  left  unnoticed.  The  announcement  that 
the  horticultural  party  would  be  there  on  the  morrow,  brought  us  tickets,  and  an 
invitation  to  look  about,  but  we  were  unfortunate  in  not  having  an  introduction 
to  the  wealthy  proprietor  engaged  in  town  affairs  during  the  day. 

A  native  forest  of  remarkably  beautiful  trees,  is  the  nucleus  which  first  attracts 
attention  as  you  enter  this  very  fine  domain.  We  prefer  the  results  of  planting, 
and  the  interspersion  of  fine  old  evergreens  which  this  gives,  but  as  our  mer- 
chants rise,  get  rich,  and  perish,  they  must,  for  present  enjoyment,  get  a  wood 
ready  planted  ;  and  the  American  Indians  knew  nothing  of  Weeping  Cypresses, 
Deodars,  or  anything  that  would  not  color  a  feather,  or  point — not  a  paragraph — 
but  an  arrow  ;  so  Mr.  Hopkins  has  taken  what  they  left  him,  improved  what  he 
found,  planted  young  foreigners  of  merit,  many  of  them  too  near  his  roads  ;  and 
he  has  been  uncommonly  successful  with  his  lakes — a  feature  of  artificial  improve- 
ment most  rare  among  us,  and  when  in  fine  keeping,  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
Boats,  and  bridges,  and  swans,  seem  here  most  naturally  at  home,  and  we  must 
repeat  our  strong  admiration  both  of  this  scenery  and  of  the  superb  as  well  as 
very  extensive  flower  garden — the  whole  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  Wil- 
liam Fowler,  but  lately  so  successful  as  the  gardener  to  John  Tucker,  in  our  own 
neighborhood. 

There  are  but  few  more  elaborate  places  among  us  than  Clifton  Park.  Were 
we  inclined  to  be  personal,  we  should  record  the  striking  anomaly  of  it,  and  say, 
with  regret,  that  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  bachelor ;  but  we  forbear.  That  fact,  once 
stated,  our  readers  need  not  learn  that  it  is  an  often  mooted  and  mysterious  ques- 
tion with  the  good  people  of  the — shall  we  use  so  well  known  a  phrase? — "the 
Monumental  City,"  whether  the  owner  will  not  do  as  Girard  did  :  make  the  whole 


city  his  heirs,  and  give  the  first  individual  gift  of  a  public  park  to  an  American  city. 
We  can  only  say,  "that  if  he  should  ever  ask  us  our  opinion  on  this  momentous 
question,  we  should  answer  :  "  By  all  means  !"  It  is  a  fairy  scene  where  future 
men  of  taste  will  bless  the  memory  of  the  man  so  fortunate  as  to  possess,  so  nearly, 
a  paradise.     May  it  be  long  before  he  is  driven  from  what  is  so  evidently  a  labor 

of  love. 

■*  ^  • »  > 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.  7.  — SQUASH. 

BY  "WILLIAM  CIIORLTON. 

However  small  the  garden  may  be,  a  portion  ought  to  be  occupied  by  one  or 
more  of  the  various  forms  of  this  desirable  vegetable. 

The  Squash  family,  as  a  kitchen  edible,  is  originally  from  Astracan  and  the 
Levant,  notwithstanding  which,  our  climate  is  well  adapted  for  it,  and  we  have 
now,  on  our  Western  Continent,  perhaps  as  great  a  variety  as  are  to  be  found  in 
auy  part  of  the  world.  The  primitive  types  from  which  these  varieties  have  ema- 
nated, are  some  three  species  of  Cuairbit^,  viz  :  C.  meJopepo,  C.  verrucosa,  and 
C.  ovifera — a  genus  nearly  allied  to  the  melon.  The  requisite  culture  is  of  the 
simplest  character,  for  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  excepting  an 
undrained  swamp  Ibottom,  and  may  be  had  fit  for  use,  from  the  same  garden,  nine 
months  of  the  year.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  however,  different  sorts  will  have  to 
be  employed,  as  explained  below,  the  best  only  being  noticed. 

Early  Bush,  or  Patty  Pan. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  hardy  kinds,  of 
bushy  habit.  Fruit,  shaped  somewhat  similar  to  the  shallow  pans  used  for  baking 
pies  in  ;  rind,  cream  colored  ;  flesh,  white  and  tender,  but  wanting  in  flavor.  Sown 
in  a  slight  hotbed  or  the  greenhouse  in  March,  and  transplanted  out  in  May,  or 
when  the  danger  of  frost  is  past,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in  July,  in  this 
neighborhood  (lat.  40°).  Three  plants  are  enough  for  six  feet  square  of  ground. 
For  the  general  out-door  sowing,  in  the  middle  of  May,  drop  five  or  six'  seeds  in 
a  spot,  and  at  the  aforesaid  distances,  cover  two  inches,  and  thin  out,  when  fairly 
up,  to  three  in  each  hill. 

Bergen  Bush. — Of  similar  habit ;  fruit,  long,  green-striped  ;  flesh,  more  solid, 
and  of  better  flavor  than  the  above,  but  not  so  early  a  bearer.  It  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  in  all  respects. 

Slimmer  Groohnech. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  looking  Squash ;  when  pure,  it  is 
white  in  color,  and  shaped  like  a  Bell  Pear,  with  the  neck  curled  over  to  one  side. 
It  is  serviceable  for  summer  and  fall  use,  and  may  be  planted  the  same  as  the  last, 
only  difTering  as  to  distance,  requiring  the  hills  of  plants  to  be  eight  feet  asunder. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — The  flesh  of  this  variety  is  more  watery  and  pulpy  than 
any  other,  and  some  persons  prefer  it  on  this  account ;  the  flavor,  also,  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  being  something  of  a  turnip  minus  the  pungency.  Fruit,  creamy  yellow, 
oblong,  and  of  good  size.     Plant  the  same  as  the  last. 

Boston  Marrow. — One  of  the  very  best  for  winter  keeping,  and  of  the  finest 
flavor.  Fruit,  orange  colored,  irregularly  oval,  weighing  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds;  flesh,  solid,  orange  yellow,  sweet,  and  nutty.  This  Squash  is  far  prefer- 
al)le  to  the  pumjjkin  in  the  making  of  pies.  Being  a  great  grower,  two  jilants 
are  enough  for  a  liill,  each  of  which  ought  to  be  ten  feet  apart;  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, in  good  ground,  the  yield  is  enormous, 

Cocoa-Nut  is  similar  in  habit  and  quality  to  the  Boston  Marrow,  but  does  not 
fruit  so  freely. 

nter  Croohiech. — A  good  winter  sort,  of  large  size,  but  not  so  fine 


Boston  Mftrrow.  The  tlirce  latter  varieties  may  l)e  sown  amorifrst  the  earliest 
crop  of  sweet  corn,  or  between  the  drills  of  early  ])otatoes.  In  this  way  a  Raviiij:; 
of  {xroiind  is  secured,  and  as  the  ])reviuus  crop  is  away  before  the  vines  have  ))ro- 
g'ressed  far  in  len_<i:th,  the  yield  of  S([iiasli  is  very  slij!:htly  injured.  These  sorts, 
also,  nniy  be  jtreserved  <i^ood  until  April  of  the  next  year,  jirovided  they  be  jitr- 
feetly  ripe,  and  jjathered  before  any  frost  has  touched  them.  House  them  on  a 
dry  day,  lay  on  a  dry  floor,  separate  from  each  other,  and  in  a  room  where  the 
thermometer  never  sinks  below  4U°.  When  jjilcd  in  a  heap,  or  kept  in  a  damp 
atmosphere,  they  are  sure  to  decay,  while  the  reverse  will  be  the  case  if  the  above 
advice  be  taken. 

The  good  or  bad  cooking  of  a  Squash  makes  so  much  difference,  that  it  may  l)e 
delicious  to  the  taste  of  the  epicure,  or  uni)alatable  to  any  animal  excepting  a  hog  ; 
and  there  arc  some  cooks  who  manage  other  things  tolerably  well,  but  yet  fail  in 
this.  To  remedy  this  evil  where  it  does  exist,  the  following  recipe  is  appended, 
which,  if  followed,  will  serve  up  a  dish  of  Scjuash  in  the  best  order  : — 

Cut  into  square  jiieces  ;  after  cutting  off"  the  rind,  put  these  into  a  pan  of  cold 
water.  Boil  until  (piite  soft.  According  to  the  greater  solidity  of  each  sort,  so 
will  the  required  time  of  boiling  be  com|)aratively  longer.  Strain  through  a  clean 
towel  until  all  the  superfluous  water  is  drained  out,  for  on  this,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  quality  depends.  Beat  up  with  a  tables[)Oonful  of  untainted  butter,  and  a  little 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.     Serve  whilst  hot. 


SHRUBS    WITH    ORNAMENTAL    BERRIES.— NO.    2. 

BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN,  GERMANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

18.  Gcmltheria  shaUon  and  G.  procumhens. — Small  shrubs,  with  handsome  flow- 
ers, succeeded  by  numerous  edible,  black  berries.  A  kind  of  bread  has  been  made 
of  the  berries  of  the  first  species,  in  California.  They  are  not  easily  grown  in 
common  garden  soil,  but  in  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  or  vegetable  soil,  in  a  moist, 
shaded,  or  cool  situation,  they  are  very  pretty  objects.  Propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots. 

19.  Ilex.  The  Holly. — The  beautiful  evergreen  foliage  of  the  American  Holly 
has  less  to  do  with  its  enviable  reputation  than  its  bright,  waxy,  scarlet  berries, 
which  remain  all  the  fall  and  winter  till  spring.  Though  it  occasionally  forms  a 
tree  of  no  mean  dimensions,  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  strong  shrub.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  raise,  though  very  tractable  when  it  has  once  attained  a  few  feet 
in  height.  The  berries  grow  best  sown  in  moist,  sandy,  vegetable  soil.  If  allowed 
to  become  dry  before  germinating,  and  after  having  been  a  short  time  in  the  ground, 
they  will  remain  a  long  time  without  growing.  The  /.  Dahoon  is  a  deciduous 
species,  native  of  the  Southern  States,  not  hardy,  I  believe,  north  of  Philadelphia, 
but  of  great  beauty  where  it  will  grow.  It  has  long  s]>ikes  of  rich,  scarlet  berries, 
of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the  common  Holly.  There  are  several  other 
species  belonging  to  this  section,  but  none  of  them  of  much  value,  being  so  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  the  two  named.  Modern  botanists  have  included  the  old  genus 
Pnnos  under  the  Hollies.  /.  (Prinos)  verticeUalus  is  to  the  North  what  the 
Dahoon  Holly  is  to  the  South.  Its  common  name,  Black  Alder,  is  unfortunate, 
as  there  is  a  real  Alder  of  that  name  ;  and  to  confound  such  a  beautiful  plant 
with  another  with  which  it  has  nothing  in  common,  reduces  its  respectability. 
Before  the  leaves  ripen,  it  assumes  its  bright  red  color,  and  as  the  birds  do  not 
seem  partial  to  it,  it  retains  its  beauty  most  of  the  winter.  It  will  grow  i 
soil  or  situation,  but  a  moist,  rich  locality  best  suits.     It  grows  very  readily 


SHRUBS  WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BERRIES. 

seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  properly  preserved  for  spring  sowing.  P.  amhiguus, 
I  have  no  doubt,  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  other.  P.  glaber  is  a  handsome,  small, 
evergreen,  with  leaves  like  those  of  Kahma  latifolia,  and  small,  shining,  black 
berries.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  dividing  its  running  roots,  but  it  will  only 
do  well  in  a  sandy,  vegetable  soil. 

20.  Leycesteria  formosa. — In  this  part  of  the  world,  this  plant  usually  gets 
killed  to  the  ground,  but  shoots  up  again  vigorously  in  spring,  and,  towards  fall, 
bears  a  profusion  of  its  very  singular  berries.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and 
though  its  berries  cannot  be  by  any  means  styled  beautiful,  they  generally  please 
by  their  appearance. 

21.  Ligustrum  vidgare.  Privet. — Common  as  this  shrub  is,  I  am  very  partial 
to  it.  It  has  an  Oriental  appearance  denied  to  most  other  plants  ;  its  pure  white 
flowers,  in  dense  clusters,  diffuse  an  odor  which  to  me  is  very  grateful ;  its  jet 
black  berries  seemingly  produced  with  such  ease,  and  without  the  great  effort  it 
seems  to  cost  many  plants  to  bear  their  fruit;  and  then,  the  patience  it  exhibits, 
and  the  contentment  it  shows  with  its  lot,  whether  favored  with  good,  rich  soil, 
in  a  desirable  situation,  or  left  to  fight  its  way  in  any  stony,  gravelly  soil — all 
endear  it  to  me.  There  it  grows  so  readily,  that  a  branch  stuck  in  by  mere  chance, 
will  i)roduce  a  plant  at  any  season.  There  are  many  varieties,  but  the  fruit  of  all 
is  alike. 

22.  Lonicera.  The  Upright  Honeysuckles. — L.  xglosteum,  the  Fly  Honey- 
suckle, is  a  highly  ornamental  shrub,  growing. about  ten  feet  high,  and  producing, 
in  July  or  August,  a  profusion  of  bright  red  berries,  resemljling  large  red  cur- 
rants. It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  in  any  soil,  and  either  in  sunshine  or 
shade.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  is  usually  propagated  from  cuttings  taken 
off  in  the  winter,  and  planted  early  in  the  spring.  L.  Turtarica,  the  Tartarian 
Honeysuckle,  is  similar,  in  general  appearance,  to  the  last,  but  the  leaves  are 
smooth,  and  the  berries  are  of  a  pale  amber  color.  L.  Ledehourii,  the  Califor- 
niau  Upright  Honeysuckle,  has  golden  berries,  but  I  have  not  noticed  them  in 
quantities  suflBcient  to  make  much  show. 

23.  Magnolia  iimhreUa,  or  tripetela — Rather  a  large  tree  than  a  shrub,  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers  or  offsets,  and  form  a  thick  bush.  The  color 
of  the  fruit  varies  very  much  in  different  plants,  some  individuals  bearing  pale, 
nearly  white  fruit,  while  others  present  a  rich  crimson.  In  the  latter  state,  it  is 
very  ornamental.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  propagate  these  scarlet  fruited  varie- 
ties, which  can  readily  be  done  by  grafting  on  the  other  strong  growing  kinds. 
Magnolia  tripetela  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  well  in  any  light,  rich  soil. 
Magnolia  glauca,  the  Swamp  Laurel,  though  the  fruit  is  of  the  same  green  color  as 
the  leaves,  is  very  handsome  when  the  deep  scarlet  seeds  appear  as  the  seed-vessels 
burst  open.  It  does  best  in  a  moist,  rich  soil,  though  it  will  succeed  in  quite  dry 
situations,  if  not  in  absolute  clay.  Magnolias  do  not  transplant  well  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  unless  very  early — say  September.  If  the  roots  are  kept  from  dry- 
ing, and  they  are  well  watered  at  planting,  they  will  succeed  better  in  April  or 
May  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

24.  Mitchella  repens.  The  Partridge  Berry. — A  well  known,  small,  creeping 
])lant,  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  small  crimson,  holly-like  berries,  bearing  them 
at  all  seasons,  and  chiefly  through  the  winter.  It  only  succeeds  in  shady  places, 
growing  around  the  bases  of  large  trees,  or  creeping  over  rotten  roots.  There 
are  few  things  handsomer  of  its  class. 

25.  Mylocaryum  ligitstrinum.  The  Buckwheat-Tree. — I  am  now  describing  a 
shrub  of  wliich  I  know  nothing  practically.     I  can  only  say  that  it  is  one  of 

beautiful  of  our  native  shrubs,  grows  naturally  in  Georgia  and  Florid 


been  in  cultivation  by  old  IJartriini,  and  found  hardy  in  liis  time  (although  the 
"  (ddt'st  inhabitant"  says  they  never  had  such  winters  as  we  have  now  a  days)  at 
Philadelphia,  and  that  he  who  reintroduces  it,  will  deserve  well  of  his  brethren. 

26.  Ji/nnnnus.  The  Buckthorns. — Ji.  catharticus,  the  coninion  Buckthorn,  so 
very  popidar  in  some  parts  as  a  liedj^e  plant,  is  well  known  in  tliat  capacity,  but 
few  are  aware  of  its  highly  ornamental  appearance  when  suffered  to  prow  as  a 
specimen  bush  on  the  lawn.  Its  berries  commence  to  ripen  in  September,  and 
continue  in  succession  till  0('tol)er.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  take  good 
care  of  their  share.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  thriving  anywhere,  but  in  no 
situation  so  well  as  one  that  is  fully  exposed.  Seeds  grow  very  readily  sown  in 
either  fall  or  spring.  The  R.  Caro/im'ensis,  Carolina  Buckthorn,  is  a  still  hand- 
somer species  ;  the  berries  are  larger,  and  more  numerous,  at  first  red,  then  chang- 
ing to  a  shining  black,  remaining  on  till  Christmas.  {To  be  continued.) 


PRACTICAL    IIIXTS    TO    AMATEURS.      JULY. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

If  you  have  a  crop  in  your  kitclicn  garden  which  looks  sickly,  water  it  once  or 
twice  with  guano  water  (a  handful  of  guano  to  a  pail  of  water),  stirring  the  soil 
with  the  hoe  before  ai)plying  the  water. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  to  give  shape  to  your  shrubs  or  plants.  A  little 
shortening-back  now,  on  overgrown  shoots,  will  make  the  dormant  buds  push  out 
new  shoots  on  parts  of  a  shrub  or  tree  which  are  deficient  in  foliage,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  good  shape  before  the  season  of  growth  is  past.  For  small  plants,  that 
you  wish  to  make  bushy  and  thick,  there  is  nothing  like  pinching-off  the  ends  of 
the  leading  shoots  while  they  are  young.  It  gives  you  thick  and  compact  heads 
of  leaves,  instead  of  few  and  slender  shoots. 

Don't  be  discouraged  at  the  inroad  of  an  insect  that  threatens  to  destroy  your 
favorite  trees  or  plants.  Set  about  studying  its  natural  history,  and  depend  upon 
it,  if  you  only  get  a  correct  notion  of  its  habits,  you  can  soon  exterminate  it  by  a 
little  energy  and  perseverance.  Tobacco  water  will  kill  any  insect,  if  it  is  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  perseveringly  repeated,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  defy 
it  at  first.  Always  use  it  in  the  morning,  or  just  at  evening  ;  for  it  is  throwing 
away  your  ammunition  to  fire  into  the  enemy's  quarters  in  mid-day,  when  they  are 
wide  awake,  and  ready  to  dodge  the  fire. 

If  you  want  to  propagate  everblooraing  roses  by  cuttings,  your  best  time  is  now, 
just  as  the  young  wood  begins  to  harden,  after  the  first  flowers  are  past.  A  frame, 
sunk  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  wall,  with  a  sash  to  cover  it,  will  enable  you 
to  raise  hundreds  of  roses  with  very  little  attention.  Make  the  soil  in  the  frame 
six  inches  deep,  of  rich  mould,  mixed  with  one-half  fine  sand.  In  this  plant  the 
cuttings,  with  a  single  leaf  left  on  the  top  of  each.  Water  them  every  evening, 
leaving  the  sash  off  all  night,  and  replacing  it  early  in  the  morning.  In  case  you 
want  tliem  to  plant  out  in  the  borders,  you  may  let  the  cuttings  grow  in  the  frame 
where  they  strike  all  summer,  covering  the  glass  with  about  six  inches  of  straw  in 
the  winter,  and  planting  out  the  young  plants  early  the  next  spring ;  but  if  you 
want  them  for  pot  culture,  then,  of  course,  plant  the  cuttings  in  pots,  instead  of 
the  soil  of  the  frame;  and,  in  five  or  six  weeks,  they  have  formed  new  roots,  so 
that  you  may  repot  them — one  in  each  small  pot. 

To  have  raspberries  very  large  and  fine,  you  must  make  a  new  plantation  every 
fourth  year.     The  soil  should  be  trenched  twenty  inches  deep,  and  a  quantity  of 
ashes  and  stable  manure  turned  well  underneath.     The  raspberry  likes  a  cool. 


deep  soil,  and  a  top  dressing  of  guano  every  spring  adds  greatly  to  the  size  of 
the  fruit. 

Look  over  your  cherry-trees,  and  see  that  none  of  them  suffer  from  being  hide 
bound.  If  they  look  unnaturally  small  in  any  part  of  the  trunk,  and  swollen  in 
other  parts,  you  may  be  sure  this  is  the  case  ;  and  if  you  do  not  relieve  it  by  slit- 
ting the  outer  bark  with  your  knife,  the  tree  will  soon  decline.  Old  cherry-trees 
are  very  much  improved  in  health  and  productiveness  by  shortening-in  the  long 
branches  at  this  season  of  the  year,  thus  forcing  them  to  make  some  thrifty  new 
shoots. 

Plum-trees  like  a  moist  soil.  I  have  found  that  covering  the  ground  four  inches 
deep  with  old  spent  tan-hark,  is  a  good  way  of  preserving  the  moisture,  and  keep- 
ing the  tree  in  health.  I  scatter  fresh  lime  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  tan 
every  year,  as  soon  as  the  green  fruit  begins  to  fall.  This  kills  every  curculio  that 
attempts  to  enter  the  ground.  The  tan  prevents  the  weeds  from  growing,  keeps 
the  roots  cool,  and  insures  me  good  crops  of  plums.  I  spread  it  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend,  and  it  wants  renewing,  or  adding  to,  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

Don't  indulge  in  the  folly  of  hilling  up  all  the  plants  you  raise  in  your  kitchen 
garden.  If  you  study  nature,  you  will  see  that,  as  plants  grow  older,  the  roots  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  always  incline  to  raise  out  of  the  earth  ;  from  which  it  is 
clear  that  they  prefer  not  to  be  wholly  buried  up  in  it.  Besides,  unless  it  is  a 
plant  that  dislikes  moisture,  you  lose  half  the  benefit  of  the  summer  showers  by 
piling  up  a  hill  over  the  roots  to  turn  off  the  rain.  It  is  much  better  to  loosen 
the  ground  thoroughly,  and  keep  it  nearly  level. 

Liquid  manure  is  of  great  advantage  to  crops  in  a  growing  state  ;  but  it  has 
double  the  usual  effect  if  applied  in  damp  and  cloudy  weather. 

In  raising  hedges,  the  great  point  is  to  get  breadth  at  the  bottom.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  a  hedge  high  enough  ;  but  if  you  let  it  run  up  without  cutting  it 
back,  so  as  to  make  a  broad  and  thick  base,  you  can  never  make  that  base  broad 
and  thick  afterwards.  Shorten  back,  therefore,'lill  you  achieve  what  you  want  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  top  will  afterwards  take  care  of  itself 

If  you  find  any  of  your  favorite  fruit-trees  are  failing  from  dryness  of  the  season, 
or  heat  of  the  sun,  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  two  or  three  inches  deep  with 
straw.  Indeed,  nothing  benefits  any  delicate  tree  so  much,  in  this  climate,  as 
keeping  the  roots  in  a  uniform  temperature,  by  this  coat  of  straw  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

There  are  few  trees  such  gross  feeders  as  the  grape-vine.  Soap  suds  and  liquid 
manure,  applied  every  week,  will  give  an  amount  of  luxuriance  and  a  weight  of 
fruit,  on  a  single  vine,  that  seem  almost  incredible.  I  have  seen  an  Isabella  Grape 
produce  3,000  fine  clusters  of  well  ripened  fruit  in  a  single  season,  by  the  liberal 
use  of  manure,  and  soap  suds  from  the  weekly  wash. 

If  you  wish  to  bring  fruit-trees  into  bearing  at  an  early  age,  pinch  off  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  now,  and  again  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  This  accumulates  the  sap, 
and  the  surplus  becomes  fruit  buds  for  the  next  season. 

The  secret  of  neatness  and  economy  in  summer  culture  of  a  garden,  is  to  stir 
the  ground  often.  It  is  a  trifling  task  to  destroy  an  acre  of  weeds,  if  you  take 
them  half  an  inch  high,  but  a  very  laborious  undertaking  to  get  them  subdued, 
if  they  once  are  allowed  to  make  strong  roots,  and  leaves  of  full  size. 

An  old  Digger. 
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WASHINGTON,   A    HORTICULTURIST. 

We  nro  apt,  from  all  tliat  lias  been  published,  to  look  upon  "Wasliiti^^ton  as  a 
farmer  on  a  larpre  scale,  but,  when  we  approach  him  nearly,  we  find  him  also  a 
trardencr  and  a  horticulturist.  In  reading  Irving's  new  life  of  the  great  States- 
man, it  is  ditficult  not  to  extract  a  passage  here  and  there,  and  to-day  we  must 
be  indulged  in  this  respect. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  for  whom  he  felt  an  especial  regard, 
he  says  :  "  I  will  only  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  friendship,  and  of  the 
pleasure  I  shall  feel  in  seeing  you  in  the  shade  of  those  trees  which  my  hands 
liave  planted ;  and  which,  by  their  rapid  growth,  at  once  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
my  declining  years,  and  their  disposition  to  spread  their  mantles  over  me  before  I 
go  hence  to  return  no  more."  (Vol.  iv.  p.  455.) 

A  few  pages  forward,  we  come  upon  the  following  passages,  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  Mr.  Irving  : — 

"  He  had  a  congenial  correspondent  in  his  quondam  brother-soldier.  Governor 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  whose  spear,  like  his  own,  had  been  turned  into  a  i)ruuing- 
hook. 

"  Whenever  the  season  is  proper,  and  an  opportunity  offers,"  writes  he  to  the 
Governor,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  Balsam-trees,  or  others  which  you  may 
think  curious  and  exotic  with  us,  as  I  am  endeavoring  to  improve  the  grounds 
al)out  my  house  in  this  way."  He  recommends  to  the  Governor's  care  certain 
grape-vines,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  for  the  table,  which  an  uncle  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Luzerne  had  engaged  to  send  from  France,  and  which  must  be  about  to  arrive 
at  New  York.  He  is  literally  going  to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  6g- 
tree,  and  devote  himself  to  the  quiet  pleasures  of  rural  life. 

"  At  the  o))ening  of  the  year  1785,  the  entries  in  his  diary  show  him  diligently 
employed  in  preparations  to  improve  his  groves  and  shrubbery.  On  the  lUth  of 
January,  he  notes  that  the  white  thorn  is  in  full  berry  ;  on  the  20th,  he  begins  to 
clear  the  pine  groves  of  undergrowth. 

"  In  February,  he  transplants  ivy  under  the  walls  of  the  garden,  to  which  it 
still  clings.  In  March,  he  is  planting  hemlock-trees,  that  most  beautiful  species 
of  American  evergreens,  numbers  of  which  had  been  brought  hither  from  Occo- 
quan.  In  April,  he  is  sowing  holly  berries  in  drills,  some  adjoining  a  green-brier 
hedge  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden  gate;  others  in  a  semicircle  on  the  lawn. 
Many  of  the  holly  bushes  thus  produced,  are  still  flourishing  about  the  place,  in 
full  vigor.  He  had  learned  the  policy,  not  sufficiently  adopted  in  our  country,  of 
clothing  his  ornamented  grounds  as  much  as  possible  with  evergreens,  which  resist 
the  rigors  of  our  winter,  and  keep  up  a  cheering  verdure  throughout  the  year.  Of 
the  trees  fitted  for  shade  in  pasture  land,  he  notes  the  locust,  maple,  black  mul- 
berry, black  walnut,  black  gum,  dogwood,  and  sassafras,  none  of  which,  he  observes, 
materially  injure  the  grass  beneath  them, 

"  Is,  then,  for  once  a  soldier's  dream  realized  ?  Is  he  in  perfect  enjoyment  of 
that  seclusion  from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  which  he  had  so  often  pictured 
to  himself  amid  the  hardships  and  turmoils  of  the  camp  ?  Alas,  no  !  The  '  post,' 
that  '  herald  of  a  noisy  world,'  invades  his  quiet,  and  loads  his  table  with  letters, 
until  correspondence  becomes  an  intolerable  burden." 
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ORANGE    RASPBERRY.* 

"  The  Orange  Raspberry  was  first  described  in  the  Horticrdturist,  vol,  i.  p.  178. 
This  Raspberry  originated  from  a  seed  of  Dyack's  Seedling — a  new  crimson 
variety,  imported  from  England  by  Mr.  Robert  Buist,  of  this  city.  The  seed 
vegetated  in  1844,  and  the  plant  fruited  in  1845. 

"  Size,  large.  Form,  conical,  sometimes  ovate.  SJcin,  orange  color,  although 
the  maternal  parent  was  a  dark  crimson  variety.  Flavor,  very  fine.  Quality, 
'best.'  Leaf,  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  usually  less  pointed  than  other  kinds, 
and  very  much  corrugated.     The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  has  white  spines. 

"The  Orange  Raspberry  generally,  but  not  invariably,  reproduces  itself  from 
seed.     Occasionally,  its  seedlings  are  crimson  varieties  with  red  spines." 

[To  the  foregoing  description  by  Dr.  Brinckle  (who  originated  this  favorite 
Raspberry),  we  may  add  that  it  continues  to  grow  in  public  favor,  all  that  can  be 
produced  being  annually  disposed  of,  and  the  demand  still  unsupplied.  It  has  been 
highly  praised  at  Boston,  and,  in  this  region  is  considered  unsurpassed. 

Downing  used  to  say,  as  we  came  out  of  Dr.  Brinckle's  small  city  plot,  that  he 
was  doing  more  for  American  horticulture  than  any  living  man.  If  he  had  never 
produced  anything  but  this  Raspberry,  his  name  would  have  deserved  more  than 
a  cold  statue ;  but  he  continues  to  devote  the  little  leisure  afforded  by  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice,  to  the  good  of  the  fruit  lovers,  and,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to 
real  merit,  claims  nothing  from  public  applause.  Long  may  he  live  an  ornament 
to  his  profession,  and  a  benefactor  of  his  race. — Ed.] 


NEW    PLANTS. 


Camellia  reticulata,  flore  pleno.  Nat.  Ord.,  Temstrcemiacece. — Camellia 
reticulata,  presumed  to  be  a  native  of  China,  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Europe  till  about  1820,  and  flowered  in  this  country,  for  the  first  time,  in  1826. 
The  double  flowered  variety  here  described  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  was  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  though  not  strictly  "double," 
the  flowers  have  twice  as  many  petals  as  the  ordinary  reticulata,  of  a  brighter  rosy 
red,  firmer  texture,  and  more  regularly  disposed.  They  are  of  a  large  size,  measur- 
ing in  some  cases  near  six  inches  across.  The  foliage  is  very  distinct  from  that  of 
C.  japonica,  being  strongly  marked  with  network,  and  of  fine  size.  {Bot.  Mag., 
4976.) 

SoNERiLA  elegans.  Nat.  OvA.,  MelastomacecE. — From  the  Neilgherry  Hills  ; 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter  and  Chelsea,  in  whose  stove  it  has  re- 
cently flowered  for  the  first  time.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  pretty  rose- 
colored  blossoms,  and  fine  foliage  ;  the  former  consist  of  three  petals,  and  measure 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across.  The  stamens,  three  in  number,  are  very 
prominent,  bright  yellow,  situated  on  deep  red  filaments,  as  is  also  the  style. ;  the 
leaves  are  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  ovate,  marked  with  ribs  or  longitu- 
dinal nerves,  the  upper  side  bright  green,  and  reddish-purple  beneath,  where  the 
nerves  are  prominent ;  the  leaf-stalks  generally  are  brown  or  dull  purple.  No 
doubt,  this  will  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  stove.   {Ibid.,  4978.) 

HoYA  aRANDiFOLiA.  Nat.  Ord.,  Asclepiadacea. — A  new  and  striking  species, 
lately  received  from  the  Island  of  Ncesa  Kambangan,  to  the  south  of  Java.     The 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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flowers  equal  in  size  those  of  H.  imperialis,  but  are  of  a  pure  wliite  ;  the  foliage  is 
elliptic,  and  rather  downy. 

FA(iK.i;A  MOiUNP.KFOLiA.  Xat.  Onl.  Lnganiacecp. — The  flowers  of  this  strikingly 
hantisomc  new  stove  ])Iant  are  trunipet-sliaped,  of  a  di'Iicate  rosy  hlnsh,  with  a 
l)uro  white  mouth,  ])rodiiced  in  clusters  on  long  terminal  spikes.  The  foliage  also 
is  handsome,  rcsomljlinji'  that  of  tlie  Mat,fnoIia.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ilol- 
lisson  for  the  introduction  of  this  jilant,  wliosc  collector  detected  it  in  the  district 
of  Indramaya,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Island  of  Java.  Wortliy  of  a  place  in 
every  stove. 

Fagr.'ea  peregrina.  Xat.  Ord.  Loganiacea;. — From  the  same  locality  as  the 
above.  The  flowers  are,  however,  white  ;  in  other  respects,  it  resembles  the  fore- 
going. 

Yriesia  splendens.  Xat.  Ord.  Bromeliaccp. — A  plant  resembling,  in  many 
respects,  a  Tillandsia,  but  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage.  It  puts  forth  a 
long  scarlet  spathe,  from  the  colored  bracts  of  which  issue  the  flowers,  of  a  pure 
white.     This  is  a  handsome  addition  to  an  interesting  tribe  of  stove  plants. 

Blaxpfgrdia  N013ILIS.  X'at.  Ord.  LiliacecE. — Well  adapted  as  this  is  for  green- 
house culture,  few  persons  who  have  seen  it  in  bloom  can  fail  to  admire  it ;  when 
more  generally  known,  we  can  readily  imagine  no  greenhouse  will  be  without  it. 
The  flowers  arc  liliaceous,  bright  orange  and  scarlet,  remaining  in  perfection  a 
long  time.  The  foliage  is  recurved,  and  resembles  a  tuft  of  grass.  In  habit  it  is 
dwarf,  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  very  free  blooming. 

Begonta  rosacea.  Xat.  Ord.  Begoniacece. — The  present  was  introduced  by 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  tlirough  that  indefatigable  collector,  M.  Triana.  It  is  a 
tuberous-rooted  kind,  sending  up  fine,  rather  downy,  radical  leaves,  and  bearing 
large  blossoms,  of  a  pale  rose  color.  Altogether,  this  variety  promises  to  become 
a  great  favorite.     It  grows  in  the  Western  Cordilleras  of  Columbia. 


THE    WAY    THEY    TALK    IX    CALIFORXIA. 

The  American,  so  lately  the  possessor  of  California,  seems  to  have  wakened  up 
a  new  scene  in  its  fine  valleys,  and  already  we  have  records  more  pleasing  and 
humanizing  than  those  of  the  gold  hunter  thirsting  after  sudden  riches.  Laying 
on  our  table,  and  inviting  perusal,  we  picked  up  a  month  later  than  it  deserved, 
the  Official  Report  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society's  Third  Annual 
Fair,  Cattle  Show,  and  Industrial  E.xhibition,  held  at  San  Jose,  the  last  fall.  Its 
publication  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  Union  which  it  is  well  not  to  pass 
over  unnoticed.  A  whole  new  country,  falling  from  the  hands  of  an  inert  race 
into  the  possession  of  a  new  and  energetic  people,  has  been  transformed  ;  the  re- 
sults of  energy  are  here  pointed  out  in  most  energetic  language,  and  in  a  spirit 
that  has  already  swept  the  lazy  Spaniard  from  the  soil ;  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
than  of  the  red  Indian  in  Pennsylvania. 

California  possesses  many  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  ;  the  cultivators  are 
turning  their  attention,  in  some  places,  to  tropical  fruits,  with  eminent  success, 
and  soon  oranges,  &c.,  will  form  staples  which  will  prevent  the  need  of  importing 
the  great  luxuries  of  Central  America.  Camellias,  in  many  parts,  prosper  to  per- 
fection. The  lemon,  lime,  the  citron,  the  mango,  the  sapota,  aguacote,  or  butter- 
fruit,  the  pepper-tree,  cotton,  foreign  grape-vines  in  every  variety,  the  soft-shelled 
almond,  sugar-cane,  pomegranate,  pine-apples,  cotton,  the  olive,  are  among  the 
products  which  do  or  promise  well. 

The  Report  mentions  so  many  successful  cultivators  with  their  thousands  of 
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and  vines,  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  the  majority.  At  Marysville,  Beach  and 
Shephard  hare  40,000  peach-trees,  5,000  apple,  and  5,000  pear,  3,000  cherry, 
2,000  plums,  and  40,000  grape-vines,  with  a  large  amount  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubloery.  G.  G.  Briggs  has  nearly  200,000  peach,  and  20,000  nectarine 
and  apricot-trees.  Gen.  Sutter,  a  great  collection,  and  a  garden  and  grounds  in 
excellent  taste.  In  some  cases,  most  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  Indians.  The 
mulberry  for  the  silkworm,  is  getting  into  vogue.  Mr.  Delmas  has  eighty  varie- 
ties of  grapes,  whose  thrift  and  luxuriance  afford  strong  evidence  that  they  could 
not  have  found  a  more  genial  climate.  He  has  24,000  grape-vines  in  all.  Mr. 
Wm.  Lent  and  E.  L.  Gould,  number  their  fruit-trees  by  the  thousand.  Mr.  J. 
Cook  grows  the  Black  Morocco  Grape  in  perfection,  and  all  these  grapes  are  of 
open  air  culture.  Mr.  F.  G.  Appleton  has  a  hundred  swarms  of  bees,  doing  ex- 
tremely well.  The  swarms  which  Mr.  A.  had  last  spring,  have  produced  from  two 
to  four  swarms  each.  The  honey  which  has  been  taken  from  them  is  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  experiments  which  have  been  thus  far  made  with  bees,  give  every 
assurance  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  superior  to  California  for  the  honey 
bee. 

Peach-trees  budded  the  previous  year  on  small  seedlings,  in  twelve  months  were 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference  at  six  inches  above  the  ground.  The  fruit  of  four 
old  pear-trees,  grafted  with  Bartletts  eighteen  months,  had  been  sold  for  $160. 
Mr.  Lewellyn  has  25,000  apple-trees,  and  grew  three  apples  upon  grafts  inserted 
the  previous  winter,  and  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Daniels'  garden 
is  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  choice  fruit-trees  and  plants,  which  are  cultivated 
with  a  skill  which  few  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  Mr.  Daniels,  who  is  one  of 
the  foremost  minds  in  California.  Smith  and  Winchell  have  100,000  apple-trees, 
of  eighty  varieties.  Messrs.  McMurtrie  were  offered  $10,000  for  the  produce  of 
100  acres  of  potatoes.  Messrs.  Thompson  have  18,000  trees,  and  a  vineyard  of 
8,000  vines — the  latter  protected  from  the  winds  by  belts  and  avenues.  Their 
orchard,  which  the  previous  year  looked,  from  a  distance  like  rows  of  half-grown 
corn,  was  the  next,  a  forest  in  which  a  man  may  hide  himself.  Their  plan  is  to 
plough  deep,  dig  wide  and  deep  holes,  and  work  the  ground  from  February  until 
July,  allowing  no  grass  or  weeds  to  grow  among  the  trees.  Major  Barbour  fully 
expected  to  realize  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  from  two  acres  of  melons,  selling  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars  worth  a  day.  Twelve  pumpkins  raised  in  Los  Angeles, 
weighed  over  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Sausevain  Brothers  have  60,000  vines,  and 
made  two  thousand  and  eighteen  gallons  of  wine,  and  some  brandy  ;  and  they  have 
two  good  wine  cellars — one  124  by  15  feet,  the  other,  90  by  16  feet.  California  seems 
destined  to  stand  first  among  wine  producing  States.  Mr.  Cardwell  raised  a  sweet 
potato  weighing  twenty-three  pounds;  they  keep  growing  all  the  season.  Mr.  Smith 
raised  a  beet  measuring  three  feet  six  inches  in  circumference.  One  tree  of  Cali- 
fornia Pear  produced,  last  year,  $250.  In  two  small  valleys  arc  found  one  million 
of  grape-vines.  And  finally,  they  even  turn  their  steamboat  explosions  to  account, 
for  "  on  the  Colorado,  forty  miles  below  Fort  Yuma,  in  August  of  1854,  a  steamer 
transporting  Government  stores  was  blown  up  ;  and  the  next  year,  in  places  where 
the  sacks  had  fallen,  a  One  growth  of  barley  was  found  !" 

And  to  conclude  :  "  Of  the  Gloria  mundi  there  were  nine  specimens,  one  of 
which  was  so  enormously  large  that  your  Committee  feel  almost  hesitant  about 
giving  its  weight  and  measurement.  It  was  seventeen  inches  in  circumference 
each  way,  and  weighed  two  pounds  three  and  one-half  ounces.  It  was  of  the  most 
perfect  form,  and,  in  all  respects,  the  most  noble  specimen  of  an  apple  we  have 
ever  seen.  Had  your  schedule  allowed  a  premium  for  the  finest  si)eciraen,  this 
would  certainly  have  claimed  it ;  but  as  we  were  compelled  to  consider  extent  of 
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variety  nlso,  we  recoinmeTul  a  special  premium  for  this  of  a  framctl  diploma." 
Grateful  Committee,  and  happy  California!  We  must  send  out  an  ajrent,  or  f^o 
ourselves,  for  the  half  does  not  seem  to  he  generally  known.  We  are  a  wonderful 
iro-nhead  i)eople,  and  it  is  only  suri)risinj:;  we  do  not  yet  own  Culja,  and  the  right 
of  way  to  the  placers. 

<  •  •  •  > 

HAYE  PLANTS  THE  POWER  TO  CREATE? 

Ix  a  former  number  of  this  journal  I  (lucried  whether  Prof.  Lindley  meant  to 
express  it  as  his  opinion  that  plants  sometimes  created  silex  and  other  minerals. 
The  editor  answers  in  the  ailirmativc,  at  least  coiijecturally,  and  adds  the  instance 
of  cactuses  containing  oxalate  of  lime  "without  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid  or  lime 
being  fouud  in  the  soil  that  supported  them,"  and  then  queries  :  "  Where  does 
our  correspondent  suppose  it  came  from  ?" 

I  am  far  from  being  a  follower  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  in  pronouncing 
it  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  something  can  be  created  out  of  nothing  when 
ai)plied  to  Omniiiotence  ;  but  that  He  has  endowed  Ijrute  matter  with  the  power 
of  creation,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  believe.  The  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
instances  of  apparent  creation  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  simple.  Instead 
of  taking  for  granted  that  because  chemistry  has  not  been  able  to  detect  these 
constituents  of  the  plants  in  the  soil,  they  do  not,  therefore,  exist  in  it,  I  would 
prefer  admitting  that  chemistry  itself  is  at  fault ;  that  its  imperfections  are  known. 
Is  not  its  impotency  manifest  in  failing  to  catch  and  cage  the  thousand  odors  which 
float  in  the  air  ?  What  would  be  its  success  in  attempting  to  exhibit  the  hundred- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  musk  ?  And  yet  the  musk  is  there.  We  knoio  it  to 
be  there. 

Chemists  have  a  limit  to  the  power  of  their  reagents.  According  to  Devergie, 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  power  of  ammouio-nitrate  of  silver  in  the  detection  of 
arsenic  is  the  400,000th  part  of  a  grain.  Now  let  us  imagine  one-half  of  this 
quantity  to  be  removed  from  the  solution,  the  other  half,  or  800,000th  part  of  a 
grain,  would  remain  in  the  liquid,  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  scrutiny  of  chemistry. 

Not  only  may  plants  avail  themselves  of  these  (as  we  say  with  great  latitude) 
infinitely  small  particles  of  matter  which  no  chemical  means  has  ever  been  able  to 
detect,  but  we  know  the  extraordinary  length  to  which  some  of  their  radical  fibres 
extend.  Now,  before  adopting  Prof.  Lindley's  opinion,  I  would  require  the  whole 
of  the  earth  through  which  every  radical  fibre  of  the  plant  ran  to  be  rigorously 
examined  for  the  constituents  in  question  ;  I  would  also  want  to  be  assured  that 
no  dust  containing  these  constituents  had  lodged  on  any  part  of  the  plant  during 
its  growth. 

These  remarks  are  specially  intended  to  be  applied  to  silex,  lime,  and  other 
minerals.  The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  and  other  organic  substances,  is  easily 
accounted  for ;  the  elements  out  of  which  they  are  formed  are  always  at  hand, 
either  in  the  air  or  the  earth. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  act  of  creation  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  as  His 
prerogative,  I  prefer  limiting  the  power  of  plants  to  the  act  of  aggregation,  by 
which  inconceivably  minute  particles  of  matter,  not  rendered  cognizable  by  any 
chemical  skill,  are  brought  together  into  perceptible  masses. 

John  T.  Plummer. 

We  did  not  suppose  our  correspondent  used  the  term  "  create"  in  its  strict  and 
ally  received  sense  ;  that  he  had  any  reference  to  the  "absurdity  that  some- 
can  be  created  out  of  nothing ;"  or  intended  any  allusion  "  to  Omnipotence," 


our  journal  not  being  in  any  sense  theological  or  metaphysical.  In  a  matter  of 
science,  we  would  advise  our  friend  to  have  no  "preferences"  for  any  "theory." 
Preferences,  deductions,  iuferences,  and  the  like,  are  the  ruin  of  true  science.  We 
want  experiment  and  observation  of  facts.  We  would  rather  publish  a  page,  de- 
tailing what  our  correspondent  has  witnessed,  than  fifty  to  inform  us  in  what  he 
does  or  does  not  believe. 

Our  friend  seems  to  possess  some  chemical  information,  and  a  desire  for  scien- 
tific knowledge.  We  will  propose  an  experiment  for  his  leisure  hours.  Let  him 
take  a  plant — one  of  the  Cactus  family  will  do  very  well — weigh  off  a  pound  of 
soil,  put  it  in  a  pot,  and  set  the  plant,  weighing  the  latter  also.  lie  will  find  that 
the  Cactus  will  grow  in  the  soil  for  many  years  until  the  mineral  parts  of  the  plant 
shall  far  outweigh  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  original  pound  of  soil. 
If  he  think  the  mineral  particles  are  furnished  by  the  water,  he  can  use  rain-water, 
or  try  distilled  water,  or  other  liquids,  for  experiment.  If  he  find  "silex,"  "  lime," 
or  any  "  other  mineral,"  in  the  plant  which  he  cannot  even  "  imagine"  a  trace  of 
in  the  soil  or  water,  he  need  not  infer,  therefore,  that  the  plant  has  made  "some- 
thing of  nothing."  He  has  other  alternatives  if  he  desires  very  much  to  infer 
something.  He  may,  for  instance,  believe  that  silex,  lime,  and  so  on,  are  not,  in 
reality,  the  simple  and  elementary  substances  chemists,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
knowledge,  suppose  them  to  be.  He  may,  if  he  choose,  fancy  that  silex  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  "  elements ;"  that  these  "  elements"  are  again  formed  of 
other  elements,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ;  and  he  may  after  all  believe  that  if  the 
plant  did  not  actually  "create  silex,"  it  had  a  peculiar  power  to  unite  the  "ele- 
ments." 

We  speak  of  "  silex,"  "  lime,"  &c.,  as  something  which  we  well  understand,  but, 
though  we  know  how  they  act,  and  are  acquainted  with  many  of  their  properties 
and  relations,  we  know  really  nothing  of  what  they  are.  Like  the  term  "create," 
and  other  theological  expressions,  they  are  but  words  invented  to  hide  our  igno- 
rance. Should  our  correspondent  feel  disposed  to  investigate  the  matter,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  publish  his  experiments. 
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Albany,  May  30,  1857. 

In  pursuance  of  previous  appointment,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  met  in  this  city  last  evening.  The  use  of  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  having  been  kindly  tendered,  the  Board  were 
called  to  order  at  half-past  7  P.  M.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts, 
President  of  the  Society,  assumed  the  chair.  On  motion  of  His  Excellency  Gov. 
King,  Mr.  Olcott,  of  the  Implement  Committee,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

Hon.  Frederick  Smyth,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  that  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Society,  be  requested  to  take  a  seat  at  the  Board  as 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  same,  and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  which 
was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the  judges  upon  reapers, 
mowers,  and  such  other  implements  as  are  to  be  tested  at  the  national  trial  at 
Syracuse,  in  July. 

J.  Stanton  Gould,  Esq.,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman 
of  the  jury. 

ssrs.  Seth  Scammon,  of  Maine  ;  Brooks  Shattuck,  New  Hampshire  ;  Ed 
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ITaminond,  Vermont ;  Sanford  Howard,  Massachusetts;  Stephen  H.  Smith, Rhode 
Island;  T.  S.  Gold,  Connecticut ;  B.  B.  Kirtluiid,  Now  York  ;  Geo.  Ilartsliorne, 
New  Jersey  ;  John  Jones,  Delaware  ;  Francis  V.  Blair,  Indiana;  Frederick  Watts 
and  J.  L.  Darlington,  Pennsylvania;  Gen.  J.  T.  Worthington  and  Wni.  A.  (Jill, 
Ohio;  Joseph  A.  Moore  and  W.  L.  Underwood,  Kentucky;  Joseph  A.  Wright, 
Indiana;  Horace  Capron,  Illinois;  J.  C.  Holmes,  ^Michigan;  Wm.  C.  Kive.s, 
Virginia;  H.  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Carolina;  A.  G.  Summer,  South  Caroliiui ; 
Richard  Peters,  Georgia;  Lewis  Worcester,  Wisconsin  ;  and  Wm.  Duane,  of 
Iowa,  were,  upon  motion  of  Gov.  King,  appointed  as  a  Board  of  Judges,  for  the 
trial  at  Syracuse. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  moved  that  !Mr.  Joseph  E.  Holmes,  the  General  Super- 
intendent, be  added  as  a  member,  ex  ojjicio,  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  which  was 
carried. 

The  following  resolution,  upon  motion  of  Gov.  King,  and  seconded  by  Hon. 
Frederick  Smyth,  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  Jiesolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  E.xecutive 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  meeting  at  Buffalo 
in  June  ;  and  that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to  appoint  a  committee,  and  to 
invite  the  members  of  the  Society  to  attend  the  proposed  trial  of  reapers,  mowers, 
<fcc.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  Syracuse,  in 
July  next." 

Judge  Gould  moved,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  there  should  be  two  separate 
premiums  on  hay  presses — one  for  stationary  and  one  for  portable  presses. 

The  Chair  called  upon  Mr.  II.  S.  Olcott,  Secretary  of  the  Coumiittee  of  Ar- 
rangements, to  state  what  had  already  been  done  towards  completing  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  trial.  Mr.  Olcott  stated  that  he  had  visited  various  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  Western  New  Y'ork,  and  had  received  liberal  oflers  of  i)ecuniary  assist- 
ance and  personal  co-operation.  Although  quite  equal  to  it,  so  far  as  suitable 
territory  is  concerned,  none  of  the  points  seemed  to  present  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse.  Its  position  is  central  in  the  great  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  accessible  by  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  hotel 
accommodations  are  ample  and  excellent,  the  fields  to  be  cut  are  in  very  close 
proximity  to  the  city,  and  the  citizens  have  generously  offered  to  charge  themselves 
with  any  excess  of  expenses  over  the  receipts  from  entrances  at  the  trial,  should 
such  occur.  That  locality  had  therefore  been  selected  for  the  trial  of  the  present 
year,  and  approved  of  by  the  Executive  Committee.  A  large  number  of  machines 
had  already  been  entered,  amongst  which  were  nearly  all  of  importance  in  the 
country. 

Col.  Johnson  stated  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Western  New  York,  and 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  trial  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the  20th  July. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  list  of  judges,  that  they  are  chosen  from  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  each  of  the  States  directly  interested  in  the  use  of 
the  harvest  machines.  From  the  national  character  of  the  Society  and  the  prepa- 
rations already  completed  for  making  the  trial  a  thorough  one,  the  result  will  be 
anxiously  awaited  by  the  agricultural  public. 

Gov.  King,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Society,  will  be  present  and  receive  distinguished  guests  from  other  States.  Agri- 
cultural'discussious  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  on  each  evening  during 
the  trial. 
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THE    AYIARY. 

In  visiting  Baltimore,  we  more  than  once  came  upon  beautiful  aviaries — a 
species  of  ornament 

not   generally  intro-  ^ 

duced    in    America,  /:4, 

and  which  it  is  per- 
haps as  well  to  avoid, 
and  to  encourage  the 
"  free  tenants  of  the 
air"  around  our  dwell- 
ings.     Prisoners    of 
this   kind   are,  how- 
ever, sought  by  many ; 
as  it  has   been  said, 
"  people  do  and  will 
keep  them,  and  it  is 
well    to    show    how 
birds     already    con- 
fined,  may   be   com- 
paratively reconciled 
to     their     imprison- 
ment." This  we  leave 
to  books  which  spe- 
cially  treat    on    the 
subject,  our  only  ob- 
ject at  this  time  being 
to  give  a  portrait  of  a 
summer  aviary,  for  the 
embellishment    of    a 
lawn.     The  interlac- 
ing branches  form  the 
framework,  to  which 
is  attached,  within  a 
fine  wire  netting,  the 
latter,  painted  a  gay, 
ochreous    yellow,    or 
pale     brown.       The 
nestsand  reedsaround 
the  base  are  happily 

disposed,  and  appropriate  in  character,  while  the  falcon  poised  above,  suggests 
the  security  of  the  sheltered  inmates  of  the  cage. 

The  design  might  be  worked  out  in  metal  or  wood  ;  if  cast  in  iron,  it  would 
require  to  be  appropriately  painted  or  bronzed  ;  if  in  wood,  the  general  frame- 
work might  be  formed  of  well  selected  tree  toppings,  with  carved  nests  at  the  base, 
on  a  firm  timber  or  iron  foundation.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  well  to  attach  near 
the  summit  either  a  wire  with  rings,  or  any  other  simple  contrivance  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  light  blind  or  screen,  to  shade  off  offensive  sunlight,  or  give  shelter  dur- 
ing spring  or  autumnal  frosts 


A  Summer  Aviary. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

BY  A  MEMBER. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Society,  and  many  similar  ones  in  this  country,  has  been 
now  lonp^  enough  in  existence  to  make  it  a  suitable  period  to  ask  the  (jucstion  : 
"  Has  the  law  of  progress  which  governs  other  institutions,  such  as  Agricultural 
Societies,  been  observed  by  yours  ?" 

You  have  awakened  in  a  portion  of  the  pul)lic  a  love  of  horticulture  and  flowers; 
your  exhibitions  and  your  ])rciuiums  have  accomplished  much;  let  us  look  round 
us,  and  see  if  something  more  is  not  required  of  us.  The  monthly  and  annual 
exhil)itions  amount  to  this  :  they  stimulate  the  practical,  and  delight  the  amateur  ; 
the  premiums  are  looked  upon  by  the  receivers  as  of  much  more  importance  than 
their  pecuniary  value,  and  they  continue  to  be  sought  as  evidences  that  mind  has 
assisted  labor.  But  have  you  no  other  mission  ?  These  same  plants,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  which  you  so  happily  bring  together,  are  visited  and  studied  by 
practical  men,  so  that,  long  before  they  are  exhibited  by  you,  their  history  and 
cultivation  are  understood  by  the  practitioners  of  horticulture,  who  find  in  your 
halls  little  that  is  new  or  surprising  to  them.  Have  you  in  your  power  the  means 
and  the  will  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  to  give  to  your  friends  increased  in- 
struction ?  An  exhibition  as  now  managed,  is  to  some  ])crsons  very  little  short  of 
a  display  of  personal  importance  in  a  few  men,  who  walk  the  halls  as  if  they  had 
made  the  plants,  but  who  are  never  heard  of  between  whiles  for  any  useful  dis- 
covery ;  their  importance  is  exhibited,  but  their  usefulness  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

As  to  your  reports,  they  consist  of  naming  the  plants  sent  in,  and  awarding 
premiums,  which,  as  far  as  I  observe,  go  generally  to  the  same  individuals,  and 
your  horticultural  proceedings  have  become  about  as  dry  a  catalogue  as  those  of 
the  nursery ;  few  read  them  but  the  premium  takers  and  their  employers. 

This  was  very  well  and  proper  in  the  infancy  of  your  Institution,  but  progress 
should  be  your  motto ;  and  I  trust  you  will  permit  a  friend  of  your  Society  to 
suggest  that  something  more  advanced,  and  in  consonance  with  the  genius  of  the 
age,  should  be  struck  out  as  necessary  to  entire  success,  and  to  continue  your 
association  in  the  good  graces  and  opinions  of  your  numerous  patrons.  The  mere 
showing  of  so  much  money  as  the  profits  of  your  career,  is  just  nothing  compared 
with  what  you  might  accomplish. 

I  know  that,  in  all  human  institutions,  jealousies  will  creep  in  and  disturb  the 
unanimity  which  is  desirable  in  carrying  out  all  good  ends  ;  but  unanimity  can  be 
attained,  if  you  will  convince  the  reason  of  your  members.  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  whether  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  add  materially  to  your  usefulness, 
and  will  throw  out  a  few  hints  for  reflection  ? 

You  have  funds,  wealthy  members,  and  a  large  and  liberal  public  to  deal  with. 
Suppose  you  club  your  means  and  your  thoughts,  and  create  an  Experimental 
Garden.  Your  policy  has  heretofore  been  one  of  successful  co-operation ;  con- 
tinue to  co-operate,  and  extend  your  usefulness.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact, 
that  of  the  thousands  who  breathe  your  perfumed  atmosphere,  under  the  illumi- 
nation of  gas,  a  very  small  number  ever  enter  a  greenhouse,  or  see  a  large,  neat 
garden ;  they  want  to  do  this,  however,  and  would  do  it  if  facilities  were  given. 
Private  gardens  are  very  well,  Imt  the  thousands  of  lovers  of  flowers  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  open  other  people's  gates  ;  they  want  to  have  a  place  where  they 

0  by  right.     If  your  society  does  not,  ere  long,  provide  such  a  spot,  it  wi" 


probably,  provided  under  other  auspices.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  step,  many  of 
your  former  and  present  members  were  and  are  convinced.  It  might  be  simple 
in  its  arrangements,  at  first,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  eminently  neat  and 
clean.  Yery  soon,  it  would  have  presented  to  it  the  duplicate  specimens  abound- 
ing in  fine  gardens  and  conservatories,  and  an  emulation  would  grow  up  there  as 
completely  as  it  has  grown  up  at  your  annual  fairs.  An  example  of  landscape 
gardening  thus  created,  would  not  be  without  its  effects  on  the  public  mind,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  usefulness  in  promoting  a  taste  for  gardening  that  ivould  create 
a  fourfold  demand  for  the  products  of  the  practical  gardener. 

I  would  ask,  again,  if  there  are  not  topics  for  public  teaching  that  come  under 
your  special  mission  ?  Many  could  be  named,  but  my  letter  is  becoming  a  long 
one,  and  must  be  concluded.  The  agricultural  societies  give  exhibitions  of  farm- 
ing implements,  and  are  very  successful  at  their  fairs — far  more  so  than  the  horti- 
cultural societies,  and  I  must  add,  however  reluctantly,  they  are  more  useful.  Now 
there  is,  among  other  matters,  the  construction  of  heaters  for  greenhouses  and 
graperies.  Have  you,  or  any  horticultural  society,  ever  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  and  most  economical  structure  of  this  kind  ?  It  is  of  universal  interest  to 
the  gardening  world,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  hear  your  awards  on  this 
and  other  new  topics. 

Having  made  these  suggestions  in  a  spirit  of  admiration  for  what  you  have 
already  accomplished,  and  in  language  which,  I  trust,  the  Editor  of  the  Horticid- 
turist  will  not  condemn,  and  wishing  your  particular  society  every  kind  of  pros- 
perity, I  am,  Mr.  President,  and  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  Yiator. 

[Yiator  has  hit  upon  a  most  important  topic,  and,  we  trust,  the  particular  So- 
cieties to  which  it  is  addressed,  as  well  as  others  throughout  our  broad  land,  will 
take  it  into  serious  consideration.  The  Society  which  first  establishes  a  model 
garden  in  this  country,  will  live  in  history. — Ed.] 


SALE    OF    THE    SPRIXGBROOK    (MR.    COPE'S) 
COLLECTION. 

A  GOODLY  company  attended  this,  the  largest  sale  we  remember  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia,  both  for  extent  and  variety.  The  bidding  opened  quite  s])irit- 
edly,  and  we  soon  found  that  our  distant  friends  were  here,  by  their  proxies,  at  least, 
ancl  that  Baltimore  especially  was  well  represented.  Many  of  the  finest  of  the  hard- 
ier greenhouse  plants  were  secured  for  that  region,  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  having 
been  given  for  some  of  the  fine  Indian  azaleas.  Some  of  the  rare  plants  were  sold 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  considering  the  size  of  the  specimens,  though  this  was  by  no 
means  universally  the  case.  A  fine  plant  of  Gardenia  Stanleyana  brought  $5  25,  the 
Brownea  grandiceps  brought  $40,  and  two  small  plants  of  the  Hand-Shajied  Lemon, 
$5  25  and  $6  25.  A  small  Lime-tree  sold  for  $5,  and  some  species  of  Metrosi- 
deros  at  $3  50  to  $4.  A  moderate  specimen  of  Rhododendron  Gibsonii,  $9,  and 
some  large  specimens  of  R.  arboreura  at  prices  averaging  $25.  An  European 
Olive  (six  feet  high),  $6,  and  a  sweet  one  (0.  fragrans),  same  height,  $18.  Eugenia 
ugni,  the  new  and  rare  fruit,  for  $2  ;  a  handsome  E.  myrtifolia,  $10.  Cycas  revo- 
luta  (three  feet  high),  $25.  Large  Oranges  and  Lemons,  $20  to  $42.  A  very 
Strelitzia  regime,  $1 9.  Fine  specimens  of  yellow  and  white  Banksian  R 
and  $10.     A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Camphor-tree,  $16.     The  Cam 
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were  in  too  {rreat  quantity  for  the  number  of  buyers,  and  tiiough  the  bidding  was 
for  a  time  quite  spirited,  and  they  realized  fair  i»rices,  tliey  eventually  fell  to  a  low 
rate,  and,  on  the  whole,  went  at  a  great  sacrifice.  The  rarer  kinds  of  Orchidea 
realized  prices  varying  from  $3  to  $11.  A  small  specimen  of  the  Elephant's  Foot 
brought  $15.  A  large  number  of  rustic  hanging  baskets  of  very  sinijile  construc- 
tion, but  filled  with  beautiful,  yet  mostly  common  jjlauts,  brought  very  good  i)rices. 
This  should  encourage  gardeners  to  prepare  for  the  demand  for  these  articles,  which 
is  increasing  every  day.  The  new  pro])rietor  (Mr.  Stuart),  and  Mr.  Dundas,  of 
Philadelphia,  kept  the  lead  in  the  Orchidea  ;  many  fine  si)ecimons  of  these,  how- 
ever, and  of  the  miscellaneous  plants,  were  bought  by  Mr.  Starr,  of  Camden, 
N.  .1.  Among  the  purchasers  of  the  latter  description,  were  Mr.  McIIenry,  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Shipley,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  ]Mr.  T.  J'.  IJarton,  of  Montgomery 
Place,  X.  Y.,  and  Gen.  George  Cadwalader,  Mr.  J(jseph  Harrison,  and  Mr.  John 
Bohlen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Stuart.  !Mr.  G.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Germantown, 
was  a  liberal  purchaser  of  Camellias,  the  largest  specimens  of  which,  however, 
ranging  from  $19  to  $30,  were  bought  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Stewart,  of  Torresdale. 
Mr.  T.  Meelian,  of  Germantown  (formerly  gardener  to  Mr.  Cope),  became  the 
possessor  of  the  Cactuses ;  this  extensive  family  produced  $400. 

Thus  has  fallen  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  plants  iu  this  country,  all  of  them, 
with  a  single  exception,  being  entirely  dispersed.  We  sincerely  trust  that  ]Mr. 
Cope  will  find  that  health  in  his  native  Pennsylvania  mountains,  which  the  cares 
of  a  long  life  of  successful  business  activity  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of,  and 
in  his  retirement  from  the  details  of  his  horticultural  experiments,  we  are  quite 
sure  he  will  carry  with  him  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  every  lover  of  plants  in 
the  Union,  for  whom,  and  for  whose  cause,  he  has  accomplished  so  very  much. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Cope's  late  gardener  (Mr.  Jerome  Graff), 
did  we  fail  to  notice  the  excellent  order  and  superior  neatness  of  everything  under 
his  charge.  It  was  the  theme  of  general  remark,  and  left  a  deep  impression  of 
Mr.  Graff's  talents  and  abilities.  Examples  of  neatness  are  but  too  rare  in  all 
countries ;  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  what  care  and  attention  can  effect,  has 
not  been  lost,  we  are  confident,  upon  the  succession  of  visitors  who  were  ou  the 
ground  for  the  three  days  of  the  sale. 

The  bringing  of  these  extensive  conservatories  and  greenhouses  to  the  hammer, 
affords  several  topics  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  It  is  desirable  to  know, 
for  instance,  the  value,  tested  by  a  public  sale,  of  such  a  private  collection,  so  long 
and  carefully  kept,  and  to  notice  the  variation  of  prices  in  a  succession  of  years; 
some  improve  by  age,  but  others  depreciate  with  increased  cultivation. 

The  entire  collection  realized  $3,500,  a  sum  which  must  be  deemed  very  satis- 
factory, showing,  as  it  does,  that  such  an  investment  is  not  thrown  away,  if,  indeed, 
it  may  not  produce  much  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  plants,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  discouraging  to  the  incipient  builder  of  greenhouses. 

The  Camellias,  Cactuses,  and  Orchids,  sold  very  low  as  compared  with  former 
sales.  At  the  closing,  for  instance,  of  the  Landreth  plants,  a  Camellia  Landrethii 
brought  $45  ;  the  same  bush,  having  the  advantage  of  age  and  increased  size, 
produced  but  $19.  The  highest  price  given  for  a  AVHiite  was  $21  ;  an  Imbricata 
brought  $30,  and  a  Myrtifolia  $24,  while  a  few  AVhite,  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
worked  plants,  were  bid  off  at  twenty-five  cents.  The  truth  is,  there  were  so 
many  plants  to  sell,  that  purchasers  became  weary  of  attendance. 

The  cheapest  plant  sold  was  perhaps  the  Agave  Americana,  for  $50  ;  three 
times  that  sum  would  have  been  given  for  it,  but  that  it  is  so  unwieldy.  Smaller 
ones  brought  $25. 

The  sale  demonstrates  another  thing  ;  that  still  plenty  of  devotees  are  pursuing 


THE  HOLLY. 


the  subject  of  plant  culture  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit.  There  was  one  circumstance,  at  the  close  of  the  sale,  which  was  touching 
in  the  extreme,  and,  we  are  sure,  to  none  more  so  than  to  Mr.  Cope  himself.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Meehan,  who  assisted  the  auctioneer,  having  left  before  the 
close  of  the  sale,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  C.  himself,  to  cry  out  the  names  of  the 
few  last  specimens.  Few  but  lovers  of  plants  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  sadness 
he  must  have  experienced  when  he  handed  out  the  very  last,  amidst  thunder  and 
lightning  ;  it  happened  to  be  the  "  Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Espiritu  santo) ! 
Here  was  a  gentleman  voluntarily  renouncing  his  pursuits  other  than  business,  and 
with  feelings  of  regret,  handing  to  another's  care  his  last  stake,  and  that  was  the 
"  Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  A  sadness  must  come  over  his  spirits  as  he  goes 
through  his  denuded  houses,  and  sees  no  more  those  objects  of  his  daily  care, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  also  to  his 
many  friends,  and  always  calculated  to  multiply  impressive  lessons  of  the  power 
and  munificence  of  the  great  Maker  of  them  all.  "But  sooner  or  later,"  he  says 
in  a  private  note  to  us,  "  we  must  resign  them,  with  profound  gratitude  for  the 
mercies  still  extended."  As  a  horticulturist,  we  are  fain  to  consider  this  disper- 
sion as  a  calamity,  but  we  pass  the  collection  to  new  hands  with  trust  and  hope. 
The  owner  has  been  most  liberal ;  he  has  the  means  and  the  will  to  be  liberal 
still.     If  shown  in  other  ways,  it  will  only  be  a  change  from  one  liberality  to 

another. 

•  » > »  » 

THE    HOLLY. 

Mant  gardeners  having  turned  their  attention  to  raising  the  Holly  of  late,  the 
following  instructions  regarding  the  proper  treatment  may  be  acceptable.  We 
have  no  native  evergreen  to  compare  with  this  tree.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  and  to 
remove,  and  is  of  rather  slow  growth,  but  this  should  be  no  discouragement; 
every  one  should  possess  the  Holly. 

First  of  all,  gather  the  seeds  just  before  Christmas.  If  you  have  more  than  a 
bushel  of  berries,  mix  with  them  an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  and  bury  them,  or  cover 
them  in  a  heap  as  you  would  a  heap  of  potatoes ;  if  less  than  a  bushel,  put  them 
in  a  box  with  sand,  and  bury  the  box,  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  October 
sow  them,  sand  and  all,  and  cover  them  half  an  inch  deep.  The  best  soil  to  sow 
them  in,  is  a  piece  of  fresh  ground  which  was  trenched  in  the  spring,  and  planted 
with  potatoes.  Next  spring,  or  the  following,  the  seedlings  will  appear,  and,  to 
do  them  justice,  they  should  be  watered,  in  dry  weather,  during  the  first  two  sum- 
mers. At  the  end  of  two  years  (in  October,  or  earlier),  transplant  them  into  a 
newly  trenched  bed  or  piece  of  ground,  at  six  inches  apart,  water  as  before,  and, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  transplant  them  again,  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  rows, 
and  six  inches  leaf  from  leaf  in  the  row,  and  water  at  least  next  summer.  At  the 
end  of  six  years,  take  them  all  up,  and  trim  their  roots.  Here  is  the  turning  point 
and  grand  secret  of  getting  Holly  fences.  The  plants,  being  now  root  pruned, 
must  have  lots  of  rotten  dung,  as  for  an  onion  bed,  in  their  new  quarters,  and 
room  enough  to  leave  twelve  inches  clear  from  leaf  to  leaf  between  the  rows,  and 
six  or  eight  inches  from  leaf  to  leaf  in  the  row.  Here  let  them  remain  three 
years,  when  they  are  ready  to  plant  out  in  a  hedge  ;  but  some  prefer  having  the 
spade  "run  down"  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  leaving  them  another  season. 
The  site  of  the  hedge  should  be  trenched  four  feet  wide  and  three  or  four  feet 
deep  the  winter  before ;  then  planted  with  potatoes  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  potatoes 
p,  down  with  the  Hollies.  If  you  purchase,  buy  four-year  seedlings,  and  do 
st  at  home. 


now   GREATLY   TO   INCREASE   GRAPE-VINES   FROM 

LATERALS. 

At  a  late  mectinc^  of  the  London  Ilorticultural  Society,  a  Mr.  FIcminji:  ])ro- 
dnccd  some  cultinjrs  of  vines,  which,  in  five  days,  had  formed  roots  as  mnch  as 
three  inches  lonjr,  and  wliicli  liad  been  ]irepared  by  a  new  i)rocess.  The  usnal 
methods  of  midtiplyinj?  tlie  vines  are  by  layers,  or  cuttinp^s,  or  eyes,  each  having 
so  limited  an  apidication,  that  much  time  must  clajjse  before  any  considerable 
number  of  ]ilants  of  a  new  variety  can  be  propap:ated.  Tlie  method  pursued  by 
Mr.  Flemiuiic,  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  laterals  (which  every  vine  may  be  forced 
to  produce  in  abundance),  to  separate  those  laterals  close  to  the  old  wood  as  soon 
as  tliey  have  three  or  four  leaves,  and  to  strike  them  in  silver  sand  in  the  usual 
way. 

if  a  vine,  says  an  informant,  is  so  closely  covered  with  glass  that  the  air  around 
it  is  always  saturated  with  humidity,  and  if  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  (the  air 
being  always  warm)  it  breaks  in  the  usual  way  ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  each  shoot 
will  produce  a  lateral  from  the  bottom  of  every  leaf;  these  laterals,  after  growing 
to  a  certain  length,  will  themselves  break  into  fresh  laterals,  and  so  growth  goes 
on.  Thus,  a  vine  in  such  a  situation,  having  fifty  eyes,  Avill  form  fifty  new  shoots ; 
these  shoots,  after  a  time,  will  break  into  at  least  ten  laterals,  and  each  lateral 
may  be  expected  to  produce  half  a  dozen  other  laterals  of  a  second  order.  This 
being  so,  a  single  vine  with  fifty  eyes,  may  be  compelled  to  produce  materials  for 
three  thousand  new  plants,  instead  of  its  power  of  multiplication  being  limited  to 
the  original  fifty  eyes,  as  is  the  case  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  process  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  practised  in  Messrs.  Weeks' 
nursery,  where  vines  of  the  old  and  new  varieties  are  grown  extensively,  and  Mr. 
Griineberg,  one  of  the  partners,  has  introduced  a  plan  by  which  the  new  varieties 
are  increased  with  great  rapidity,  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  they  have  pushed  a  shoot 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  long,  it  is  cut  back  to  near  the  base,  and  the  top  is  made 
into  cuttings,  every  one  of  which  strikes,  and  thus  a  great  many  plants  of  any 
particular  kind  are  obtained  in  one  season.  The  chief  point  is,  to  take  care  to 
start  them  sufficiently  early  to  get  the  young  wood  strong  and  well  ripened  by  the 
autumn. 

In  both  cases,  young,  green  wood  is  employed  ;  but  in  the  last  mentioned  place, 
a  shoot  is  itself  divided  into  cuttings,  each  having  at  least  a  couple  of  eyes ;  and 
there  the  operation  ends.  So  that,  while  in  the  case  above  supposed  there  is  a 
possibility  of  getting  three  thousand  cuttings  in  a  season  by  the  use  of  laterals, 
we  could  hardly  expect  more  than  three  hundred  by  merely  dividing  the  first  strong 
shoots  into  cuttings.  We  know  not  whether  these  methods  are  absolutely  new  ; 
probably  not,  for  they  are  such  as  theory  would  certainly  suggest  if  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  But  they  are  so  far  novel,  that  they  have  not  been  generally 
employed  by  gardeners. 

We  say  that  they  are  such  as  theory  would  suggest.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  greater  and  more  active  the  vitality  of  a  cutting,  the  more  freely 
will  it  become  a  new  individual  by  the  emission  of  roots.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  vitality  is  most  active  in  the  young  shoots  of  plants,  turgid  with  organizable 
matter,  and  abounding  in  nitrogenous  principles.  Therefore  it  is  a  general  axiom 
in  theory,  that  a  young  cutting  will  strike  more  quickly  than  an  old  one  ;  that 
green  wood  will  root  more  readily  than  ripe  wood.  Propagation  by  the  eyes  of 
the  vine  is  indeed,  in  some  degree,  an  evidence  of  this  fact.     But  ripe  or  half 
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wood,  though  least  active,  and  charged  in  the  smallest  degree  with  organizable 
and  nitrogenous  matters,  is  usually  preferred,  and  for  the  following  reason  :  It  is 
indispensable  that  some  time  should  elapse  between  planting  a  cutting  and  its 
emission  of  roots,  during  which  time  its  vitality  must  be  maintained  by  artificial 
means.  In  many  plants  this  is  an  operation  so  difficult  or  uncertain,  that  vitality 
departs  before  roots  can  come,  and  thus  the  cutting  dies.  Wherefore  nearly  ripe 
or  fully  ripe  wood  is  often  preferred,  because  its  vitality,  although  comparatively 
low,  is  more  easily  supported  in  the  absence  of  roots  than  if  it  were  younger  and 
more  active.  Whether  or  not,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  use  green,  half-ripe,  or 
fully  ripe  wood  for  propagation,  can  only  be  determined  experimentally.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  thus  determined,  and  we  find  one  year  old  wood  used  for  some 
things,  two  year  old  wood  for  others  (as  oaks  and  beeches  when  grafted),  while  in 
some  cases  the  quite  green  wood  is  universally  employed ;  to  which  latter  class 
the  vine  may  be  now  referred. 

But  is  this  a  good  mode  of  propagating  the  vine  as  well  as  an  easy  ?  That  is 
to  say,  will  the  young  plants  obtained  from  green  wood  be  as  healthy  as  if  from 
ripe  wood  ?  We  understand  that  the  vines  obtained  by  Mr.  Fleming's  process 
are  weakly  the  first  year,  but  become  strong  and  healthy  in  the  second,  if  allowed 
to  break  in  a  cool  house.  Probably  he  has  never  pushed  the  process  to  its  extreme 
limits  by  availing  himself  of  the  third  generation  of  laterals.  Let  us,  however, 
suppose  he  did  ;  would  the  consequences  be  injurious.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
they  might  be  ;  for  the  laterals  of  the  third  generation,  though  active  enough  at 
first,  would  be  likely  to  indicate  symptoms  of  inherent,  and  possibly  incurable, 
debility,  as  has  occurred  to  the  dahlia  in  cases  of  the  over  multiplication  of  that 
plant. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  vines  are  multiplied  by  the  method  above  described,  and 
are  struck  comparatively  late  in  the  season,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  them  to 
ripen  their  wood  than  when  coming  from  eyes  in  the  usual  way.  This  is,  however, 
mere  speculation,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  anticipations  are  un- 
founded. 


RED    SPIDER. 

The  little  insect  known  too  well  to  gardeners  under  the  name  of  red  spider, 
has  obtained  its  popular  name  from  the  delicate  web  which  it  spins  on  the  leaves 
which  it  affects,  either  presenting  mere  scattered  threads  or  a  distinct  sac,  though 
it  is  in  reality  a  mite,  and  not  a  spider.  It  is  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being 
distinguished  by  its  reddish  hue,  which,  however,  varies  with  age  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, unless  more  than  one  species  is  included  under  the  name,  and  its 
active  habits.  The  leaves  which  it  attacks  have  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  chlorophylle,  which  at  once  betrays  its  presence.  It  is 
not  confined  to  .stoves,  but  is  often  quite  as  })revalent  upon  walls,  or  even  in  the 
open  ground,  occasionally  destroying  whole  branches  of  the  trees  which  it  affects. 
It  is  especially  abundant  in  dry  weather,  and  in  stoves  in  which  the  air  does  not 
contain  a  proper  degree  of  moisture,  and  is  far  more  easily  prevented  tlian  cured. 
There  are,  indeed,  remedies  which  are  at  once  fatal,  as  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  ; 
but  these,  unfortunately,  if  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  insect,  often  destroy  the 
plant  at  the  same  time  ;  or  even  if  the  plant  does  not  suffer,  the  eggs  are  not 
affected,  and  in  a  few  days  the  plague  is  as  bad  as  ever.  If  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
are  used,  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  myriads  which  sometimes  collect  at  the 
tips  of  decayed  leafstalks,  or  on  the  leaves  themselves,  apparently  not  at  all  the 
worse  for  the  discipline,  if  the  fumes  are  not  extremely  strong.     The  proper  course , 


however,  is  not  to  hum  llie  sulphur,  as  is  practised  by  many  pavdciiers  with  cer- 
tain destruction  to  their  jjlants,  but  simply  to  volatilize  it,  and  if  this  is  done  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  the  red  spider  cannot  stand  aji:ainst  it.  It  is  diilicult,  however, 
to  ret!:ulate  matters  nicely  ;  the  best  remedy,  therefore,  is  prevention  rather  than 
cure."  Unfortunately,  however,  melons  (which  are  peculiarly  lialjle  to  be  allecteil), 
require,  in  certain  staij^es  of  growth,  a  dry  atmosphere,  which  favors  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  red  spider,  while  it  prevents  or  checks  caidcer  and  mould.  Constant 
syriuf^inj!:  appears  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  this  eml,  l)ut  as  in  other  cases 
of  di.>"ease,  the  very  first  symptom  should  be  carefully  re<]^arded,  and  the  remedy  at 
once  employed.  When  the  leaves  have  once  become  mottled,  they  are  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  perform  their  especial  functions  properly,  and  even  though  the  syiing- 
ing  should  be  effectual  in  preventing  any  further  mischief,  it  cannot  replace  the 
nnliealthy  with  healthy  tissue.  Other  remedies  have  been  proposed,  as  strong 
tobacco  smoke,  turpentine,  bruised  laurel  leaves,  sublimed  sulphur,  a  solution  of 
soft  soap;  and  favorable  reports  have  from  time  to  time  been  given  of  all-,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  as  many  records  of  failure,  so  that  implicit  cou- 
fideuce  cannot  be  placed  in  any  one  of  them. 

DESTErcTios  OP  Ants. — To  an  infusion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  sliced  quasia  wood.s,  or 
shavings,  in  one  quart  of  boiling  -water,  add,  when  cold,  about  half  a  pound  of  honey  or 
molasses.  Place  small  flat  saucers,  half  filled  with  the  sweetened  mixture,  with  short  straws 
floated  upon  it,  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  garden  or  conservatory,  under  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  in  such  position  as  may  facilitate  the  approach  of  the  ants.  These  little  creatures  will 
soon  discover  the  traps,  the  contents  of  which  they  greedily  devour,  despite  the  intense 
bitterness.  The  destructive  qualities  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  half  an 
ounce  of  ferrocyanate  of  potash.  Bee-keepers  alone  need  be  cautious  of  their  stocks,  for  it 
is  equally  fatal  to  this  kindred  tribe  of  useful  insects  ;  but  the  danger  may  be  avoided  by 
a  gauze  or  net  covering  to  each  saucer,  with  meshes  wide  enough  to  admit  the  intended 
victims,  or  a  close-sieve  may  be  used  to  cover  the  traps.  To  prevent  them  climbing  trees, 
nothing  is  better  than  a  ring  of  gas  tar  round  the  stem,  -which  eflfectually  prevents  their 
mounting. 

To  DESTROY  Worms  ox  Grass  Lawns,  etc. — Of  the  many  methods  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  destroying  -worms,  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  most  efficacious.  By  means  of  it, 
may  be  cleared  a  piece  of  grass  from  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  the 
-worms  the  surface  of  it  being  always  covered  with  casts,  and  looked  most  untidy ;  but  for 
eighteen  months  after  this  was  applied,  scarcely  a  single  cast  was  to  be  seen.  Use  the 
solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  the  strength  of  one  ounce  to  forty  gallons  of  water, 
having  dissolved  the  sublimate  first  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  thoroughly  mixed  it.  The 
requisite  quantity  of  each  being  prepared,  the  whole  should  be  well  stirred  together,  and 
ommencing  at  one  end  of  the  lawn  with  the  watering-pot,  without  a  rose,  let  the  surface 
be  entirely  flooded ;  if  any  part  of  the  ground  is  missed,  the  grass  will  soon  be  as  bad  as 
ever  with  the  worm-casts.  Directly  after  the  solution  has  been  applied,  the  worms  will 
make  their  appearance,  which  have  always  picked  up.  The  dose  may  be  made  sufficiently 
strong  to  kill  them  on  the  surface,  or  even  in  the  ground  ;  but  this  is  attended  with  danger 
to  the  grass,  particularly  on  light  soils.  Picking  them  up  is  the  best.  If  possible,  the  ground 
should  be  gone  over  a  second  time,  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days.  Attention  should 
also  be  jjaid  to  the  state  of  the  ground,  which  should  neither  be  soaked  with  rain  nor  parched 
up  with  drought,  but  in  a  middle  state.  Great  care  is  at  all  times  necessary  in  using  this 
f  poison.     It  is  also  useful  in  destroying  slugs,  etc. 
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Hooperh  Western  Fruit  Booh.     By  E.  J.  HooPER,  of  Cincinnati.     From  the  press 
of  Moore,  Wilstaeh,  Keys  &  Co.,  1857. 

As  a  concise  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits,  tlie  plan  of  this  work  is  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Without  entering  into  the  minute  and 
elaborate  descriptions  which  enable  the  pomologist  to  identify  varieties,  it  gives 
such  prominent  characteristics  of  each  kind  as  will  answer  ordinary  practical 
purposes  of  the  cultivator. 

We  regret  that  the  author  did  not  designate  the  quality  of  each  fruit  1)y  the 
epithets  recommended  by  the  American  Pomological  Society — "good,"  "very 
good,"  "  best."  This,  however,  will  probably  be  done  in  a  subsequent  edition, 
at  which  time,  no  doubt,  a  careful  revision  will  be  made,  and  sundry  errors  (some 
of  them  typographical)  contained  in  the  present  edition  will  be  corrected.  For 
instance,  the  Sheldon  Pear  is  not  a  foreign  variety,  but  a  native  of  Xew  York ; 
Beurre  Preble  is  stated  (at  page  125)  to  be  "  not  very  good,"  and  (at  page  1.30) 
as  being  "worthy;"  Doyenne  du  Cornice  is  printed  "Doyenne  de  Cornice;" 
"  Triomphe  de  Jordoigne"  should  be  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  ;  "  Cornel's  Favorite" 
should  be  Cornell's  Favorite;  the  "Bannet"  Raspberry  should  be  Barnet ;  the 
Cushing  Raspberry  is  not  of  a  "  cream  color,"  nor  is  the  French;  both  are  crimson 
varieties. 

Welcoming  as  we  do  every  attempt  to  impart  reliable  information  on  the  topics 
treated  in  this  work,  we  yet  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  our  readers ;  under  this 
impression,  we  must  be  permitted  to  point  out  a  few  peculiarities  of  the  author 
which  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  avoided.  Book  making  is  evidently  a 
new  business  to  Mr.  Hooper,  and  such  being  the  case,  he  will  probably  not  take 
amiss  a  few  remarks  that  occur  after  an  examination  of  his  work. 

However  excellent  the  plan  with  which  the  writer  set  out,  he  has  fallen  into  a 
rambling  and  confused  mode  of  treating  his  subject  which  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory. As  an  instance  (at  pages  160-61),  in  describing  the  "  Glout  Morceau" 
Pear,  we  have  an  account  of  the  "  Winter  Nelis"  at  more  extent  than  the  pear 
under  consideration  ;  on  turning  to  Winter  Nelis,  very  little  is  said  about  it,  and 
there  being  no  index,  a  reader  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  latter,  will  have  to 
search  a  long  time  to  find  what  he  wants. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Kirtland  Pear,"  we  are  treated  to  the  following  rambling 
"remarks:" — 

"  Raised  by  Dr.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  goofl  pomologist,  a  man  of  very  scientific 
attainments,  and  of  versatile  talents.  Texture,  fine,  melting,  juicy,  and  rich.  Flavor, 
aromatic,  sweet,  and  in  the  highest  degree  delicious.  Tree,  hardy  and  productive.  Obtained 
from  the  seed  of  Seckel.  Dr.  Kirtland  has  been  most  successful  in  raising  very  valuable 
and  delicious  cherries  from  the  seed  (which  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place),  as  well 
as  some  other  fine  seedling  fruits.  He  is  always  indefatigable  in  the  pursuits  of  horticul- 
ture and  science." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Hooper  luxuriates  on  the  Pear  topic,  and  crowds  irrelevant  sub- 
jects under  the  descriptions,  which  should  have  been  placed  in  a  separate  chapter. 
As  an  example,  take  the  following,  under  the  head  of  Seckel  Pear  : — 

"  '  Best  grafted  on  the  apple  (a  singularity),  reserving  part  of  the  apple  branches, 
large  size  and  flavor.'     So  says  Mr.  Gabriel  Sleath,  an  experienced  horticulturist  and 
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vator,  and  one  of  tlio  pioneers  of  Cincinnati,  on  flowers  and  fruit,  with  Jas.  Ilowarth,  and, 
to  bo  in  good  conii)aDy,  may  I  be  poriuitted  to  add  the  author  hero  ?" 

Ill  naming  the  "  Doyenne  Gris  /'Iliver  Nouvcau,"  tbe  short  description  is  eked 
out  as  follows.  As  it  comi)liaients  our  own  labors,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied,  but 
why  we  are  introduced  in  this  particular  place  puzzles  us  a  little  ;  and  we  again 
have  to  regret  that  there  is  no  index  to  i)oint  out  to  admiring  thousands  this  bril- 
liant gossip  about  the  "  Winter  Gray  Doyenne,"  which  reads  thus  : — 

"The  Gray  Doyenne  is  described,  by  Col.  Wilder,  in  the  Horticulturist,  Tirsi  established  by 
Downing,  and  wliich  leading  work  lias  also  been  well  conducted  ever  since,  by  good  theoreti- 
cal as  well  as  eminently  practical  men.  It  is  now  in  good  hands,  and  has,  as  it  deserves,  a 
large  circulation,  and  still  increasing,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  gloriously  growing  inte- 
rest in  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Men  are  beginning  to  get 
their  eyes  open,  at  length,  to  their  highest  welfare,  happiness,  and  wealth.  Fruit  should 
comprise  one-third  of  the  human  diet,  at  least." 

Here  we  have,  in  half  a  page  of  "  remarks"  on  the  Gray  Doyenne,  Colonel  "Wilder, 
the  Ilorlicidturist,  Downing,  Barry,  the  present  conductor,  large  circulation,  horti- 
culture, agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  men  with  their  eyes  getting  o))en, 
human  diet,  good  theoretical  as  wtU  as  practical  men,  welfare,  happiness,  and  wealth, 
&c.  kc.  We  ask  Mr.  Hooper  if  this  is  following  good  models  of  book  making  ? 
and  we  ask  him  to  place  such  remarks,  in  the  future  editions,  in  a  preface,  or,  in 
fact,  anywhere  but  in  their  present  places.  Another  objection  to  its  taking  a 
position  as  a  Western  Fruit  Book,  will  be  found  in  its  extreme  local  character. 
Everything  is  tested  by  "  Cincinnati"  experience;  opinions  are  given  as  those  of 
one  section  of  Ohio  only,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  what  will  suit  other 
"  Western  States."  The  time  for  all  the  rest  of  the  great  West,  cannot  be  regu- 
lated by  a  Cincinnati  clock.  Mr.  Hooper  will  do  well  to  remember  these  particu- 
lars, which  we  mention  in  all  charity,  and  as  in  duty  bound.  We  have  seen  but 
one  copy  of  the  work,  and  this  was  accidentally  picked  up  on  the  shelves  of  a 
public  library,  and  sent  out  to  us. 

The  few  fruit  illustrations  are  very  creditable ;  the  portraits  of  the  Cincinnati 
savans  we  are  less  able  to  recognize.  Surely,  the  expression  of  Mr.  Longworth's 
face  has  been  altered  in  the  engraving  process  ;  Mr.  Ernst  we  should  not  be  able 
to  distinguish ;  Dr.  Warder  looks  well  and  young,  and  as  active  as  ever.  The  fruits 
on  the  table  around  which  those  gentlemen  are  grouped,  are  more  natural,  but,  as  it 
was  not  the  season,  probably,  there  is  an  omission  of  the  strawberry,  pistillate, 
and  staminate,  for  which  this  part  of  our  parish  is  so  famous,  and  where,  while  we 
write,  this  pleasant  febrifuge  is  doubtless  in  its  usual  abundance. 


PiCKLixG  Walxpts. — A  lady  of  great  experience  in  sUch  matters,  gives  the  following  receipt 
for  pickling  walnuts:  "Gather  them  dry,  prick  them  through  with  a  large  pin  two  or  three 
times,  put  them  into  salt  and  water,  shift  them  every  three  days  for  a  fortnight,  put  them 
into  a  sieve,  and  let  them  stand  a  day  in  the  air,  and  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  jar. 
Boil  as  much  vinegar  as  will  cover  them  well,  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  them,  let  them  stand 
three  days,  then  put  them  into  a  sieve,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  air  another  day ;  then 
take  to  every  quart  of  fresh  vinegar  that  may  be  wanted,  half  an  ounce  of  black  mustard 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  horseradish  cut  into  slices,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  long  pepper, 
three  cloves  of  garlic,  a  dozen  cloves,  four  or  five  pieces  of  raw  ginger,  and  a  few  eschalots ; 
boil  these  ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  your  walnuts  ;  let  it  stand  a  fortnight, 
then  put  them  into  bottles  corked  close,  and  cover  the  corks  with  resin.  They  will  keep 
years." 


editor's  table. 


The  Weathek. — On  this  fruitful  topic,  we  may  say,  that  up  to  June  22,  we  have  had,  in 
this  region,  a  truly  rainj/  season,  such  as  many  believe  exists  in  the  tropics.  There  have  fallen, 
up  to  the  above  date,  in  the  past  month,  7.01  inches  of  water ;  and,  in  May,  we  had  6.43 
inches,  maldng  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  two  months — notwithstanding  which, 
the  prospect  of  fruit  continues  good.  Strawberries  have  been  abundant  and  dear.  Cher- 
ries were  injured  with  the  wet,  and  rotted  on  the  trees.  The  summer  and  autumn  fi'uits 
promise  well. 

In  May,  1855,  rain  fell  to  the  depth  of  6.53  inches,  and  in  .Tune,  of  the  same  year,  8.07  ; 
in  July,  6  50.  In  1855,  this  great  amount  of  rain  was  followed  by  an  arid  summer,  which 
it  may  be  well  to  provide  for  the  coming  season. 


Trial  of  Reapers,  Mowers,  etc. — The  first  national  field  trial  of  reapers,  mowers,  &c.,  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  will  come  off  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  the  present 
month,  and  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  farmers  and  inventors.  The  exact 
date  is  not  ascertained  when  we  write,  but  July  6tli  to  the  13th  is  named  ;  the  precise  time 
was  to  be  fixed  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ascertained  when  the  crops  would  be  ready  for  the 
harvest.     We  since  learn  it  is  the  13th. 


The  Fifth  Anscal  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  during  the  fall,  and  will  embrace  "a  national  trial,  in  the  field,  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery." 


Fruit-Trees. — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says :  "  The  importations  of  foreign 
fruit-trees  and  seeds,  this  spring,  now  nearly  over,  are  estimated  to  have  been  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  of  any  former  year ;  and  this  branch  of  horticulture  is  fast 
acquiring  importance.  The  destruction  of  trees  by  the  severity  of  the  two  last  winters,  and 
the  rapid  settlement  of  Western  lands,  but  more  than  all,  the  encouragement  to  the  culture 
of  domestic  fruit  afforded  by  the  formation  of  numerous  agricultural  societies  throughout 
the  country,  have  given  an  impetus  to  this  business  which  is  quite  iinprecedented.  Trees 
are  imported  in  bales  and  cases,  chiefly  from  France,  England,  and  Scotland  ;  and  seeds  are 
invoiced  by  the  ton." 


The  Late  Winter,  etc. — A  valued  correspondent  says  :  "  I  would  advise  you  to  repeat 
your  trip  to  Cuba  next  fall,  to  get  away  from  our  Nova  Zembla  winter.  The  last  exceeded 
all  in  my  memory.  It  has  actually  killed  several  of  the  oldest  paper-mulberries  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  streets,  and  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  I  observed  no  indication  of  life  in  two  venerable  catalpas 
which  must  have  braved  thirty  or  fort}'  winters,  facing  N.  N.  W. 

"  My  last  advertisement  ]>aid  well,  for  many  orders  referred  to  the  '  Horticulturist  for  April 
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Gossip. — Tho  foreign  papers  say  that  Messrs.  Schroeiler  .iii'l  Dusch  make  it  apparent  that 
meat  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time  in  filtered  air.  Tho  filtration  is  effected  by  very 
simple  means,  namely:  panels  of  cotton  wadding  to  tho  safe  or  closet  in  which  the  meat  is 
hung.  Butchers'  meat  has  risen  to  so  extremely  high  a  price  in  Paris,  that  there  has  been 
some  talk  of  the  Imperial  Government  undertaking  to  sell  preserved  fresh  meat  at  a  reason- 
able rate. A  new  yam,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  sent  from  Mexico  to  the  Academie  at 

Paris.  It  is  of  prodigious  size  (two  metres  fifty-one  centim6tres  long,  eighty-nine  centimetres 
circumference),  and  weighs  eighty-six  kilogrammes.  Some  of  the  academicians  say  it  is 
rather  a  rhizome  than  a  root ;  not  a  yam,  but  a  hitherto  undetermined  vegetable  (jierhaps  a 
dioscorea) — a  question  to  be  settled  by  botanists.  In  Mexico,  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  the  roots  to  grow  to  a  length  of  four  metres.     They  are  a  palatable 

article  of  food,  notwithstanding  their  size. Macbride's  flax  scutching  machine  cleans 

more  than  five  hundred  pounds  of  fibre  in  ten  hours,  and  when  driven  to  the  utmost,  will 
turn  out  nine  hundred  pounds  in  the  same  space  of  time.     Compared  with  hand-labor, 

there  is  a  gain  of  more  than  half  in  favor  of  the  machine — at  least,  so  say  the  initiated. 

Mr.  R.  Errington,  a  name  well  known  to  gardeners,  says,  in  a  late  article  on  peach  pruning, 
"  there  is  no  occasion  for  much  fuss  about  it.  Trees  have  been  repeatedly  seen  bearing 
better  crops,  badly  pruned,  than  those  which  had  received  the  most  scientific  knifing.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  pruning  is  quite  immaterial,  but  that  it  is  not  the  '  keystone' 
of  the  arch.  Young  peach-trees,  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  one  year  from  the  bud,  are 
termed  '  maidens.'  They  have  one  straight  shoot,  with  generally  a  few  side-spray.  Below 
this  latter  are  generally  four  or  five  dominant  side-buds  which  have  never  sprouted,  and 
the  pruning  knife  is  generally  entered  immediately  above  these.  In  the  second  year,  the 
tree  sprouts  from  three  to  five  shoots,  according  to  its  power,  and  these  are  pruned  back  in 
the  rest  season  for  a  double  reason — to  remove  ill-ripened  portions,  and  to  cause  the  tree  to 
branch  more,  in  order  to  cover  the  wall.  Henceforth,  the  thing  gradually  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  a  fruit  question  rather  than  one  about  wood,  and  the  business  is,  that  whilst  every 
regard  is  paid  to  the  bearing  wood,  attention  is   also  given  to  a  proper  succession  of  wood 

shoots." A  letter  writer,  addressing  the  U,  S.  Patent  Office,  from  Kerr  County,  Texas, 

expresses  surprise  that  that  department  has  not  noticed  the  pecan-nut,  which  grows  abund- 
antly in  Texas,  About  200,000  bushels  of  the  nut  have  been  exported  from  that  State  to 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  producing  $400,000.  One  tree  will  often  produce  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels,  worth  from  $30  to  $40. A  pretty  philosophical  toy  is  exhibited  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  a  toy  balloon,  and  is  a  Paris  invention,  made  of  India-rubber,  filled  with 
common  burning  gas.  The  levity  of  the  gas  carries  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  window  where 
it  is  exhibited,  when  it  rebounds  and  descends  again,  keeping  up  this  motion  continually. 
The  invention  is  better  than  a  kite,  for  it  depends  upon  no  current  of  air  to  make  it  ascend^ 
and  it  can  be  fastened  by  a  string  to  a  child's  hand,  or  the  button-hole  of  his  jacket,  and  be 
made  to  follow  all  his  movements. The  California  Agricultural  Society  speaks  of  a  remark- 
able case  of  success  in  the  product  of  the  bee  :  Mr.  Briggs,  of  San  Jose,  brought  out  with 
him,  the  last  year,  from  the  States,  a  large  swarm  of  bees ;  from  this  one  swarm,  eiyht 
swarms  were  hived  the  first  season.  There  is  no  parallel  case  to  such  a  product  on  record, 
and  the  same  prolific  character  is  manifest  in  all  natural  history  there  as  well  as  in  the 

products  of  farm,  grain  field,  and  orchard. The  Committee  who  report  to  the  Society, 

went  to  see  a  Spanish  Don,  and  there  they  found  the  following  matter  of  interest  to  relate  : 
"  A  two  year  old  grizzly  bear,  having  been  caught  in  the  barley-field  the  night  previous  to 
our  arrival,  the  natives  belonging  to  the  establishment  amused  themselves,  just  after  we 
came  up,  by  tying  the  fore-leg  of  a  bullock  to  the  hind-leg  of  the  bear.  After  sundry  toss- 
ings  and  huggings,  while  we  were  faring  sumptuously  at  the  table  of  the  IWn,  his  bearship, 
we  were  informed,  took  just  one  horn  too  much,  and  died  from  the  effect  of  an  extemporary 

^^ 
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bowel  complaint." The  application  of  gas  to  cooking  has  been  made  witli  success  in  this 

country,  and  for  heating  small  greenhouses,  it  is  believed  to  be  valuable.  In  England,  neat 
library  tables  are  made  with  hot-water  pipes  beneath,  which  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of 

a  room ;  they  may  be  heated  from  the  kitchen  fire. A  border  of  high  or  standard  roses 

is  improved  by  planting  among  the  stems  mahonias  ;  the  bareness  of  the  border  and  lower 

parts  of  the  stems,  is  thus  taken  off,  as  it  is  thus  effectually  filled  up  with  foliage. The 

Emperor  fountain  at  Chatsworth  is  of  such  force,  that  it  is  calculated  the  water  escapes  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  per  minute,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 

feet. During  inclement  spring  weather,  many  stocks  of  bees  in  common  hives  require 

feeding  more  abundantly  than  can  be  accomplished  by  pipes  of  elder  and  other  primitive 
contrivances.  A  good  plan  to  feed  stocks  in  the  common  bell-shaped  hives,  is  to  cut  a  small 
hole  in  the  top,  drive  three  flat-headed  nails  around  it,  standing  up  half  an  inch  ;  on  these 
lay  a  piece  of  empty  comb,  the  upper  cells  of  which  can  be  filled  with  syrup,  and  the  whole 
covei"ed  closely  with  an  empty  hive.     The  bees  will  readily  take  down  a  pound  of  syrap  a 

day.     When  not  required,  a  cork  secures  the  hole. The  rose  Isabella  Gray,  from  this 

country,  has  become  a  great  favorite  abroad.     It  is  tea  scented,  and  they  say  of  it,  "  a  real 

yellow  rose  at  last." At  a  late  London  exhibition,  a  gardener  exhibited  a  fruiting  branch 

of  the  Royal  George  Peach,  from  a  tree  fifty  years  old.  At  the  same  table  were  two  glazed 
plates  of  singularly  beautiful  anatomized  leaves,  prepared  and  painted  on  by  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevil.  This  is  a  new  process,  by  which  the  web  between  the  veins  is  not  destroyed,  but 
looks  as  if  the  leaves  were  first  divested  of  the  outer  skin  or  covering,  and  the  rest  bleached 
white  like  a  piece  of  bladder,  with  the  mid-ribs  and  all  the  veins  as  distinct  as  if  the  web 
was  destroyed.  On  these  bleached  leaves  her  ladyship  painted  various  beautiful  designs 
and  writings,  which  were  much  admired. If  you  have  not  a  blind  to  protect  your  camel- 
lias from  the  sun,  melt  some  jelly  size,  with  scarcely  any  water  (say  half  a  gallon  of  it), 
and  use,  say  half  a  pint  of  water.  If  you  have  not  jelly  size,  use  glue  or  other  size,  so  as 
to  make  a  strong  solution.  Into  that  quantity,  place  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  whiten- 
ing, half  a  drachm  glass  of  turpentine,  and  as  much  boiled  linseed  oil.  Stir  it  all  well 
together,  and,  when  very  hot,  draw  it  over  the  glass  when  dry,  and,  if  possible,  when  the 
sun  is  shining.  This,  put  on  outside,  will  remain  until  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  help  to 
loosen  it.  Placed  inside,  it  will  remain  longer.  If  daubed  with  a  dry  brush  as  put  on,  it 
will  look   like  rough   glass.      A  little  soda   in  water  will  soon  remove   it  when  that   is 

necessary. At  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  garden  is  an  extensive  peach-house,  almost 

wholly  filled  by  one  tree,  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  feet  in  the  spread  of  its  branches, 
and  from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet  in  height ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  termed  the  perfection 
of  a  peach-tree,  for  its  size  is  only  equalled  by  the  quantity  of  fruit  it  produces — from 
seventy  to  eighty  dozen  annually. Prof.  Henslow's  Dictionary  of  Botanic  Terms,  com- 
menced several  years  since  in  Maund's  Botanist  and  Botanic  Garden  (but,  we  believe,  not 
completed  there),  has  now  appeared  in  a  separate  volume,  published  by  Groombridge,  London. 

The  nursery  established  in  Algeria  by  the  French  Government,  at  the  instance  of  the 

Societe  d'Acclimation,  prosjiers  with  some  of  its  productions.  Three  plants  of  Caoutchouc 
(/•7cus  e/as<?ca),  brought  from  Coromandel  twelve  years  ago,  are  now  "nearly  ten  mMres 
high,  and  eighty  centimetres  in  circumference  at  one  metre  from  the  ground,  and  the 
branches,  extending  horizontally,  cover  a  great  space."  These  trees  were  tapped  in  1855, 
in  order  that  specimens  of  Algerine  Caoutchouc  might  appear  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The 
Croton  sebiferuin  (from  China)  is  also  successful,  having  begun  to  yield  fruit,  and  the  sugar- 
sorgho.  "  This  latter  plant,"  says  M.  Hardy,  the  director,  "  secretes  on  the  surface  of  its 
stalks,  at  full  maturity,  a  white  resinous  powder,  from  which  candles  could  be  made.  A 
hectare  of  sorgho  gives  more  than  a  Imudrod  kilogrammes  of  this  substance."  As  yet 
attempts  made  to  acclimatize  wax  and  tallow-bearing  plants,  the  gutta  percha  and 
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vinn  bark,  have  failed. There  i3  a  project  for  starting  a  ma  mi  factory  of  perfumes  in 

Algeria,  originating  in  M.  Millon's  ingenious  researches.  In  a  description  of  his  process, 
we  are  told  that,  "to  avoid  the  alterations  which  flowers  undergo  on  drying  or  distillation, 
ho  separates  the  aromatic  part  by  dissolving  it  in  a  very  volatile  licjuid,  which  is  afterwards 
expelled  by  distillation.  With  such  a  solvent,  the  distillation  is  attended  by  no  inconve- 
nience, for  it  may  be  performed  at  a  low  temperature."  The  best  solvents  are  ether  and 
sulphuret  of  carbon.  "  Proi>erly  managed,  there  is  very  little  loss  of  the  solvent,  and  tho 
distillation  is  rapidly  performed,  much  more  rapidly,  and  with  a  largc^r  quantity  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  than  by  the  ordinary  method.  But  the  gathering  of  the  flowers  should  be  done 
at  the  proper  time  of  day  for  each  flower.  Thus,  the  carnation  gives  oft"  its  perfume  after 
an  exposure  of  two  or  three  hours  to  the  sun.  Roses,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  gathered 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  well  open;  the  jasmine  before  sunrise."  By  this  process,  the 
perfume  becomes  isolated,  and  may  be  kept  exposed  to  the  air  for  years  without  alteration. 
The  project  becomes  important  by  the  side  of  the  fact,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  perfumes 

ex])ortcd  from  France  is  30,000,000  francs. The  Institute  of  British  Architects  announce, 

as  subjects  for  future  prizes  :  "The  Application  of  Wrought  Iron  to  Structural  Purposes  ;'' 
"The  Influence  of  Local  Materials  on  Euglish  Architecture  ;"  and  they  promise  a  tangible 
honor  "  for  the  best  design  in  not  less  than  five  drawings,  for  a  marine  sanitarium,  or  build- 
ing for  the  temporary  residence  of  a  limited  number  of  convalescents  belonging  to  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  of  society."  The  Institute  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  merely 
useful,  as  Mr.  Papworth's  paper  lately  read  before  them,  on  "Beauty  in  Architecture  and  its 

Alliance  with  the  Past,"  abundantly  testifies. Certain  agricultural  chemists  in  France 

have  discovered  that  pounded  glass  is  profitable  in  cultivation  of  the  land;  and  M.  Paul 
Thenard  is  making  experiments,  on  a  great  scale,  with  the  pulverized  slag  of  blast  furnaces. 
This  slag  he  believes  to  be  equivalent  to  feldspathic  rock,  and  eminently  attackable  by  the 
agents  present  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere  ;  for  the  constituents  are  silicates,  anhydrous 
potash,  and  iron.  He  has  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  pulverizing  the  stubborn 
lumps,  and  promises  to  publish  his  results  as  soon  as  they  are  justified  by  practice.  Should 
they  confirm  the  results  obtained  on  a  smaller  scale,  what  an  opening  there  will  be  for  a 
new  branch  of  industry,  in  the  preparation  of  a  fertilizer  from  heaps  of  refuse  at  present 

regarded  as  a  nuisance  ! Meteoric  stones  lead  to  the  strong  inference  that  the  materials 

of  the  moon  are  exact  representatives  of  our  system  ;  for  up  to  the  present  time,  no  element 
has  been  found  in  a  meteorite  that  has  not  its  counterpart  on  the  earth  ;  we  certainly  have 
the  proof,  at  least  as  far  as  we  may  ever  expect  to  get  it,  that  some  materials  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  universe  are  identical  with  those  of  our  earth. Fruja  Domo  is  the  name  of  a 

canvas  sold  in  England,  prepared  from  hair  and  wool — a  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
cold,  keeping  a  fixed  temperature.  It  is  adapted  to  preserving  fruits  and  flowers  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  from  wind,  from  attacks  of  insects,  and  from  morning  frost.  It  is 
two  yards  wide,  and  may  be  had  of  any  required  length,  at  about  thirty-seven  cents  per  yard 

run.    It  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  seed-store  men  to  introduce  it. Prof.  George  Wilson, 

of  Edinburgh,  writing  on  the  physical  sciences,  happily  remarks  :  "  A  cattle  dealer  will 
give  you  one  calf  which  shall  certainly,  in  course  of  time,  prove  a  bouutiful  yielder  of  milk 
and  cream  ;  another,  which  shall  as  certainly  be  a  fatted  ox  when  three  years  old ;  a  third, 
which  shall  by-and-by  be  a  match  for  a  horse  at  the  plough.  The  Yorkshire  broadcloth 
makers  choose  by  preference  the  long-stapled  wool  of  sheep  fed  plentifully  upon  artificial 
grasses,  turnips,  and  the  like.  The  Welsh  blanket  makers,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  the 
shorter  wool  of  sheep  cropping  the  natural  grass  of  the  hills  ;  whilst  the  Scotch  tartan 
shawl  weavers  work  only  with  Australian  or  Saxon  wools.  In  like  manner,  the  comb- 
makers  will  tell  you  that  the  farmers  are  injuring  them,  by  multiplying  breeds  of  cattb 
quickly  fatten,  and  are,  in  consequence,  killed  before  their  horns  are  well  grown  : 
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and  those  same  industrialists  will  curiously  distinguish  between  the  tortoise-shell  from  one 
region  of  the  sea  and  that  from  another.  I  should  never  end,  were  1  to  pursue  this  matter." 
Let  those  illustrations  suffice  to  show  that  living  organisms  are  not  only  industrialists  like 
ourselves,  and,  in  many  cases,  more  skilful  artists,  but  are  also  machines  and  apparatus 
which,  within  certain  wide  limits,  we  can  wield  at  will. 


Gkoupixg  and  Blending. — "  There  are  few  things,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  requiring  more 
careful  consideration,  prudent  forethouglit,  and  a  clearer  perception  of  ultimate  results,  and 
the  grouping  and  blending  of  these  with  surrounding  circumstances,  than  the  fixing  on  sites 
for  gardens,  mansions,  and  ornamental  buildings.  For  want  of  a  thorough  appreciation 
even  of  the  minutise  of  detail,  the  greatest  artists  have  sometimes  committed  great  errors, 
so  great  that  the  humblest  man,  without  a  hundredth  part  of  their  genius  and  intelligence, 
cannot  but  perceive  them.  Hence  we  find  gardens  that  cannot  be  supplied  with  water  but 
at  an  expense  that  sets  adrift  all  the  maxims  of  a  severe  economy ;  and  others,  again,  from 
which  early  productions  are  expected,  inclining  to  the  north,  and  in  a  position  where  they 
are  sure  to  be  visited  by  early  autumn  and  late  spring  frosts.  Hence,  again,  we  find  man- 
sions at  times  from  which  the  finest  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery  are  excluded,  as  if  on 
purpose  they  should  merely  be  seen  from  some  sequestered  corner  of  the  demesne  ;  or  we 
find  a  beautiful  lake,  formed  at  great  expense,  but  holding  such  a  relative  position  to  the 
mansion  that  the  residents  there  must  ascend  pretty  well  to  the  roof  before  they  are  cheered 
with  the  expanse  of  its  calm  or  rippling  waters." 


FucusiA  Treatment  in  Autumn. — Place  your  fuchsias  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost, 
cutting  off  part  of  the  weaker  points  of  shoots,  and  keeping  the  roots  dryish.  About  March, 
or  the  end  of  February,  prune  back  the  shoots  to  short  or  long  spurs,  according  as  you  want 
your  plants  to  grow  upright  in  the  bush,  or  wide  at  the  bottom,  in  the  pyramidal  form.  If 
naked  at  bottom,  unless  you  wish  to  make  standards,  you  had  better  cut  down  altogether, 
and  get  a  fresh,  strong  shoot  to  start  afresh  with.  Water  a  few  days  after  pruning.  When 
the  yoiing  shoots  are  coming  away  freely,  and  from  one  to  several  inches  in  length,  repot, 
by  getting  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  the  old  soil,  and  replace  in  clean,  similar-sized  pots.  If  the 
plants  are  young,  they  will  want  larger  pots  in  about  six  weeks.  Rich  soil  and  manure- 
waterings  at  times  will  then  give  you  abundance  of  fine  flowers. 


Answers  to  Correspondents.  Seedling  Evergreens. — "  Inquirer,"  by  reference  to  McMa- 
hon's  Gardening,v{\\\  find  his  advice  diflfers  from  many  others  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
he  is  right.  He  says  :  "  The  true  method  of  treating  seedling  pines  and  firs,  is  freqiiently 
during  the  summer  months,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  to  sift  some  loose  earth  over  them 
in  the  seed  beds  till  it  comes  up  to  the  seed  leaves,  by  which  the  stems  are  protected,  short- 
ened without  disturbing  their  roots  or  checking  their  growth  ;  it  tends,  also,  to  keep  the 
moisture  confined  to  theeart]i,byi)reventing  its  too  sudden  evaporation,  and  the  loose  sifted 
mould  attracts  the  dews  and  imbibes  the  rains,  when  such  fall,  by  which  means  the  plants 
are  kept  cool,  moist,  and  in  a  constant  growing  state."  By  this  treatment,  much  better 
plants  may  be  grown  than  by  removing  them  from  the  seed  beds  too  soon. 

Trimming  Box-Edgings. — June  is  a  proper  time  to  trim  box-edgings,  but  early  in  July  will 
still  answer.  Take  advantage  of  the  first  moist  weather  that  occurs  after  the  middle  of 
June  ;  for  if  done  in  dry  or  parching  weather,  they  are  apt  to  turn  foxy,  and  thus  lose  much 
of  their  beauty.  Neat  cutting,  even  at  top  and  on  both  sides,  and  two  or  three  inches  high, 
and  two  broad,  is  sufficient.  Higher  than  this  and  broader,  they  assume  a  clumsy  apper 
ance,  and  deprive  the  beds  and  borders  of  that  apparent  roundness  so  necessary  to  set 


off  to  advantage.     Clip  again  early  in  September,  as  before,  in  moist  weather,  and  the  plants 
will  put  ou  a  frosh  appearance  before  winter. 

Strawberries. — I  have  always  regarded  the  distinction  of  the  sexual  character  of  the 
strawberry  as  being  important  in  selecting  plants  for  a  successful  bearing  plantation. 
Wishing  to  plant,  I  went  to  the  Cliffton  Nurseries,  near  Cincinnati,  and  procured  of  one  of 
the  proprietors  a  small  lot  of  plants,  consisting  of  McAvoy's  Superior,  Uurr's  New  Pine,  and 
Large  Early  Scarlet.  At  another  place  I  procured  Hovey's  Seedling.  I  also  visited  Mr. 
Longworth's  garden,  where  I  received  some  of  Longworth's  Prolific.  Now,  there  are  five 
kinds,  and  how  did  they  turn  out  ?  I  planted  them  in  sejiarate  rows.  Hovey's  Seedling 
and  McAvoy's  Superior,  both  bore  pistillate  flowers,  as  I  expected.  The  row  that  was  to  be 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  instead  of  bearing  staminate,  also  bore  pistillate  flowers.  The  row  of 
Burr's  New  Pine  bore  part  pistillate  and  part  staminate,  and,  the  strangest  of  all.  Long- 
worth's  Prolific  (hermaphrodite)  bore  all  pistillate  flowers.  Now,  we  do  not  like  to  accuSe 
nurserymen  who  profess  to  do  business  on  correct  principles  of  dishonesty  or  stupidity. 
But  Mr.  Longworth's  own  favorite  Hermaphrodite — what  shall  we  say  ?  Has  it  changed 
sexual  character,  or  is  there  a  mistake  in  his  own  garden  tliat  his  head  gardener  is  not 
aware  of.     Who  can  explain  ? 

In  forcing  the  strawberry  under  glass  (there  being  no  insects  to  carry  the  pollen  from  the 
staminate  jilants  to  the  pistillate),  it  is  a  burdensome  task  to  have  to  do  it  by  hand  ;  will 
the  Hermaphrodite  therefore  fructify,  having  both  organs  perfect  ?  If  the  editor  will  append 
a  note  of  explanation,  he  will  confer  a  favor  on  a  subscriber  and  a  tyro  in  horticulture. 

C.  Lego,  M.  D. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  regard  the  scxiial  differences  of  the  strawberry.  A 
pistillate  strawberry  plant  will  produce  fruit  occasionally  when  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
pollen  from  the  staminate,  but,  only  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  when  the  plants  are  in 
very  favorable  circumstances,  and  even  then,  are  usually  deformed,  and  inferior  in  size  to 
properly  fertilized  specimens. 

There  is  usually  a  considerable  degree  of  constancy  in  the  sexual  character  of  the  straw- 
berry, but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  of  its  changing  occasionally  ;  no  part 
of  a  flower  is  so  liable  to  change  its  form  as  the  stamen.  A  pistillate  blossom  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hermaphrodite,  with  the  anthers  abortive,  which  nature  evidently  intended 
should  be  fully  developed  if  circumstances  should  so  favor.  As  a  rule,  regard  the  sexes  as 
constant,  but  be  prepared  to  admit  the  exceptions. 

(W.  E.).  The  best  American  book  on  insects  is,  undoubtedly,  Harris's— published  in 
Boston.  Fitch's  Reports,  published  at  Albany,  are  also  valuable,  and  Westwood  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  For  the  birds  of  America,  Wilson  and  Nuttall.  The  prices  you 
must  ascertain  from  the  booksellers.  Wilson's  great  work  may  be  procured  in  octavo. 
Audubon,  we  need  scarcely  name,  as  you  must  be  familiar  with  its  value. 

(A  Lady  Subscriber,  Virginia).  Ferns  will  probably  be  your  best  plants  for  rock-work, 
provided  it  is  shady  and  moist.  Tlie  new  vervain-leaved  verbena,  Imperatrice  Elizabeth, 
is  admirably  adapted,  as  are  the  other  kinds  also.  The  beautiful  little  ivy-leaved  antir- 
rhirum,  called  the  Wandering  Jew,  will  grow  well,  and  be  highly  ornamental.  Vines  of 
many  kinds  should  be  mixed  among  the  other  plants,  such  as  are  known  and  accessible. 
The  "  Clover  Hill  Seedling  Strawberry''  is  not  cultivated  yet  for  sale,  that  we  have  heard  of. 

'■  The  Most  Magxikicext." — We  scarcely  can  say,  but,  as  we  write,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  leaf  and  flowers  of  the  Magnolia  macrophylla  (large-leafed  Magnolia) 
as  the  most  magnificent  objects  in  the  floral  adornments  of  June.  Specimens  from  this 
perfectly  hardy  tree  are  before  us — the  flowers  literally  as  large  as  a  bucket ;  the  tree  from 
which  they  were  taken  is  twenty-five  years  old. 


(A.  B.  B.)  You  will  find  Swift's  Lawn  Mower  advertised  in  previous  numbers.  Address 
the  maker,  Fishkill  Landing,  New  York. 

Cherries. — There  is  no  better  guide  to  the  trimming  and  pinching  of  cherry-trees  than 
Barry's  Fruit  Book,  and,  generally,  we  may  say  with  a  neighbor  :  "  It  is  about  the  only  book 
that  can  be  generally  understood." 

The  Golden  Hamburg  Grape,  which  it  was  expected  would  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
last  fall,  has  not  yet  been  "let  oiit,"  but  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  England,  advertise  it  as  to  be 
ready  on  the  15th  of  this  month  (July),  price  twenty-one  shillings  each — "one  over  or 
three  to  the  trade,  with  special  terms  when  twenty-five  and  upwards  are  ordered  at  the 
same  time."  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  value.  It  is  a  superb  fruit,  and  the  advertisers, 
who  are  backed  by  the  awards  of  numerous  societies,  say : — 

"  In  hardiness  of  constitution,  freeness  of  setting  its  fruit,  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  and 
fineness  of  flavor,  it  is  equal,  to  the  Black  Hamburg,  with  the  distinction  of  being,  when 
fully  ripe,  of  a  beautiful  amber  color,  thus  at  once  showing  it  to  be  a  first-class  fruit,  alto- 
gether distinct  from  all  other  light-colored  grapes,  and  well  adapted  either  for  a  greenhouse 
or  for  forcing." 


Catalogues,  etc.,  received. — Godfrey's  Narrative  of  the  Last  Grinnell  Arctic  Exploring 
Expedition.     Philadelphia,  1857.     Quite  an  amusing  account. 

Circular  of  Sliepphard's  Forwarding  and  Commission  Horticultural  Nursery  and  Seed 
Agency,  159  Front  Street,  New  York.     A  novel  and  important  business. 

Carolina  Sports,  by  Land  and  Water,  including  Incidents  of  Devil  Fishing.  By  the  Hon. 
"Wm.  Elliott,  of  Beaufort,  S.  C.  Second  edition.  This  is  a  most  spirited  account  of  sports 
as  new  to  the  world  generally  as  they  are  graphic  and  entertaining.  Written  by  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  with  every  appliance  at  hand,  we  are  free  to  say  the  sketches  equal  any- 
thing ijenned  by  the  celebrated  English  writer,  "  Nimrod."  Why  it  is  not  more  known  at 
the  North  is  a  mystery  to  us,  though  printed  in  New  York  at  the  Steam  Power-Press  of 
Trehern  and  Williamson,  47  Ann  Street. 

Report  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  on  Algerian  Cotton  Culture.    By  the  same  author. 

The  Elliott  Letters  of  Agricola.     By  the  same  author. 

Address  to  the  Imperial  and  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  read  before  them  at 
Paris,  July  4,  1855.  By  the  same.  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibition. Mr.  Elliott  read  this  in  French,  if  we  remember  rightly,  and  was  complimented 
on  its  purity  of  diction,  and  his  perfect  pronunciation  of  the  language. 

Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Warren  County  (Ohio) 
Agricultural  Society,  September,  1857.  We  note,  with  thanks,  numerous  premiums  here 
also,  of  volumes  of  the  Horticulturist. 

Supplement  aux  Catalogues  de  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie.,  Quai  do  la  Messagerie,  30,  h. 
Paris, 

Prix-Courant  de  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Horticulteur  a  Gand  (Ghent)  Belgique,  1857. 


Flour  of  Sulphur  a  Cure  for  the  Mildew  on  the  Grape. — It  is  wondrous  strange  that 
the  savans  of  Europe  have  just  made  this  discovery,  when  it  has  been  published  in  this 
country  over  twenty  years.  I  believe,  first  in  the  American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  in 
1832,  and  known  now  by  every  American  garden  laborer,  though  our  vines  are  occasionally 
touched  by  the  method  of  its  application.  Allow  me  to  give  you  two.  First.  Our  sulphur 
water-tub  is  always  filled,  and  ready  on  call.  We  take  a  ])iece  of  stone  lime  (about  four 
inches  square)  ;  place  it  in  a  tub  ;  put  over  it  four  gallons  of  boiling  water;  cover  it  over 
with  a  thick  cloth  ;  allow  it  to  boil  a  few  minutes  ;  then  stir  the  lime  and  sulphur 
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to  a  pasto,  Jiud  add  about  twenty  gallons  of  cold  water,  allowing  the  whole  to  settle.  When 
sottlod,  wo  take  the  pure  amber-colored  water,  and  syringe  ajiy  article  that  has  symptoms 
of  mildew.  Patrick  had  charge  of  two  of  our  houses.  I  directed  liim  to  syringe  certain 
l)lants  with  sulphur-water.  He  kindly  stirred  up  the  whole,  and  gave  them  a  good  coat  of 
lime  and  suli>hur !  Such  a  sight!  "  Why,  Patrick,  where  did  you  learn  that  methotl  ?" 
"  Indeed,  sir,  that's  the  way  we  do  in  London."  Another  way  they  do  in  London,  is  to  dust 
sulphur  all  over  the  plant  and  fruit.     This  is  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

Now  for  the  American  way:  Take  a  few  pounds  of  .sulphur,  and  place  it  on  several  jjieces 
of  boards,  as  neatly  as  you  please  ;  keep  them  in  your  gra])ery,  stirring  the  sulphur  once  a 
week,  and  you  will  have  no  mildew,  unless  you  give  heavy  waterings,  and  allow  cold  cur- 
rents of  air.  Yours,  &c.,  Robert  Buist. 


Pkuxing,  and  otuek  Matters  or  Interest.  (-1  letter  not  intended  for  publication). — J.  Jay 
Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  All  plants  that  are  deciduous  are  not  dormant,  in  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Even  in  winter,  plants  derive  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  substance.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  greatest  flow  of 
sap  is  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ;  or,  rather,  the  sap  is  elaborated  and  solidi- 
fied first  at  the  extreme  joints.  When  pruning  is  deferred  until  spring,  much  of  the  matter 
gained  during  the  winter  is  cut  away  and  lost ;  hence  the  practice  of  deferring  the  pruning 
of  very  luxuriant  trees  until  just  starting  into  leaf,  with  a  view  of  weakening  the  growth. 
But,  when  pruned  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  buds  nearest  the  end,  just  below 
the  cut  i^ortion,  will  swell  up  prominently  during  winter,  will  burst  out  more  vigorously  in 
spring,  and  grow  more  luxuriantlj',  than  they  would  have  done  if  similarly  pruned  in 
spring.  I  consider  it  a  very  important  point  in  hardy  grape  culture,  for  our  seasons  are  not 
too  long  for  the  proper  elaboration  of  wood,  and  the  gain  of  a  week  or  two  in  growth  is  of 
importance.  I  have  satisfied  myself,  in  practice,  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  the 
growth  of  shoots  by  this  method  of  pruning. 

I  am  deterred  from  stating  my  honest  belief  on  many  things,  because  they  are  so  much 
opposed  to  existing  practices,  as  would  make  them  be  considered  absurdities.  I  have 
always  advocated  low  night  temperfiture  in  forcing  and  greenhouses — indeed,  all  structures 
for  plant  growing — and  have  been  talked  to  about  it  by  practical  gardeners  ;  although  I 
have  never  j'et  advocated  it  to  the  extent  that  I  have  practised  it. 

I  have  had  foreign  grafies  in  flower  with  the  thermometer  at  the  freezing  point ;  gardeners 
would  go  crazy  if  the  thermometer  went  below  50°  at  that  time.  I  have  allowed  my  pine- 
apple pits  to  fall  as  low  as  40°  in  wintry  nights  ;  60O  is  the  lowest  any  rational  gardener 
thinks  of;  yet  these  very  men  would  praise  the  sturdiness  and  healthfulness  of  my  plants. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit,  these  last  five  or  six  years,  of  letting  my  greenhouse  fall  down  to 
350  every  night — frequently  to  29°  ;  yes,  I  have  had  40  degrees  of  frost  inside,  where  there 
were  orchids,  stove  plants,  and  hothouse  plants,  of  the  most  costly  and  best  sorts.  I  never 
could  get  Camellia  blooms  seventeen  inches  in  circumference,  nor  Chinese  Primroses  two 
inches  in  diameter,  until  I  adopted  that  course  ;  but  then,  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
treatment;  plants  must  be  brought  into  a  state  to  stand  this  treatment.  Suppose  any  one 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  a  high  night  temperature,  were  to  adopt  it  suddenly  ;  he  would 
kill  his  plants  in  one  night. 

The  same  with  soil.  I  have  not,  these  last  six  years,  used  anything  but  fibry  loam  for 
potted  plants,  no  matter  where  they  come  from,  or  what  they  were.  Gardeners  wUl  tell  you 
that  they  cannot  grow  heaths,  epacriscs,  &c.  &c.,  as  in  the  ould  country,  because  they  "can't 
get  peat"  here. 

have  had  as  good  heaths  growing  in  loam  as  ever  I  had  in  Wimbledon  peat,  or  even 
peat  that  I  have  gone  myself  and  selected  on  Wimbledon  Common  ;  and  I  know  what  it 


is  to  grow  these  plants.  I  had  under  my  charge  one  of  the  best  collections  in  England  ;  for 
individual  specimens  they  were  not  surpassed.  One  of  the  best  practical  gardeners  in 
America,  on  seeing  my  heaths  in  Maryland,  said  he  never  believed,  until  then,  that  they 
could  be  grown  here. 

Even  in  cultivating  the  soil,  I  almost  indorse  Jethro  TuU,  who  insisted  that  stirring  the 
soil  was  all  the  manure  it  required.  The  thing  seems  quite  reasonable,  when  we  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  structure  of  plants.  Just  look  at  that  desk  before  you  ;  it  seems  solid  and 
ponderous  enough.  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  see  how  quickly  it  will  "end  in  smoke." 
"The  things  that  were  Caesar's  are  rendered  to  Csesar."  It  has  gone  into  the  atmosphere 
fi'om  whence  it  came,  and  you  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  tree  that  produced  it  was 
more  indebted  to  the  air  than  the  earth.  Depend  upon  it,  we  "know  nothing"  about  culti- 
vation yet.  But  it  is  too  early  to  advance  extreme  views  ;  they  are  looked  u^jon  as  alto- 
gether out  of  reason. 

And  yet,  when  Hugh  Miller  (author  of  the  Foot-Prints  of  the  Creator,  the  Old  Red  Saiul- 
stone,  ^c.)  mentioned  to  Professor  Agassiz  that  some  of  his  opinions  relating  to  his  discove- 
ries, seemed  to  himself  so  extravagant  that  he  was  afraid  to  communicate  them,  Agassiz 
replied :  "  Do  not  be  deterred,  if  you  have  examined  minutely,  by  any  dread  of  being  ex- 
travagant. The  j)ossibilities  of  existence  run  so  deeply  into  the  extravagant,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  conception  too  extraordinary  for  nature  to  realize." 

I  have  written  a  long  letter,  when  I  only  intended  half  a  dozen  lines. 

Very  respectfully,  S. 


Peabody's  Seedltxg  Strawbekky. — A  very  exquisitely  prepared  tin  box,  with  breathing 
holes,  reached  us  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  proved  to  contain  specimens  from  Mr.  Peabody  of 
his  ripened  strawberries.  We  can  readily  understand  his  remark,  that  the  late  frosts 
materially  damaged  this  fruit,  and  curtailed  its  size,  for  we  saw  the  results  of  the  cold  when 
recently  in  Georgia.  Their  flavor,  beauty,  and  keeping  qualities,  were,  however,  uninjured, 
though  they  had  travelled  six  miles  from  Mr.  P.'s  grounds  to  Columbus,  in  a  wagon,  three 
hundred  miles  thence  to  Savannah,  and  some  eight  hundred  miles  to  Philadelphia,  by 
steamship.  A  large  party  partook  of  these  berries,  and  pronounced  the  flavor  excellent, 
though,  of  course,  disappointed  with  the  size,  from  the  cau:?e  above  stated.  It  will  require 
another  year  to  enable  growers  to  decide  on  that. 


The  Marylandica  Strawberry. — One  of  the  finest  strawberries,  if  not  the  very  finest,  we 
have  ever  seen  and  tasted,  comes  from  Samuel  Feast  &  Sons,  of  Baltimore.  It  is  the  berry 
that  took  so  many  premiums  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Edmondson,  who  would  never 
part  with  a  plant.  Messrs.  Feast  have  the  control  of  the  M'hole  stock,  and  wo  advise  cul- 
tivators to  look  after  it  at  once.  These  strawberries  are  entirely  diflferent  from  any  other 
we  know  ;  the  vines  are  very  strong  ;  leaves,  dark  and  glossy  ;  many  of  the  berries  have  a 
footstalk  from  five  to  six  inches  long  ;  fruit,  very  large,  often  flattened,  solid,  and  firm, 
bearing  transportation  remarkably  well.  The  interior  is  perfectly  beautiful,  cutting  almost 
as  solidly  as  a  pear,  without  any  toughness ;  well  colored  and  luscious,  requiring  less  sugar 
than  most.     We  pronounce  them  invaluable. 


IIarrisbi'ro,  Pa.,  Juno  16,  1857. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  by  express  a  plant  in  bearing,  and  a  cluster  (separate)  of  the 

Scarlet  Magnate  Strawberry.     I  liave  selected  about  average  specimens  ;  might  have  selected 

some  larger,  but  very  few  smaller  that  were  ripe.     None  of  them  are  fully  ripe  yet,  owing 

ps,  to  the  soil  being  too  rich.     My  plants  have  been  grown  entirely  too  closely — so 

y,  as  to  crowd  each  other.     Tliough  several  hundreds  were  removed,  they  still  stand 
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as  stnti'd.  Thoy  have  also  bet'ii  rather  neglected,  in  other  rcppects.  \But  for  thcpe  circura- 
stancos,  I  think  the  berries  would  liave  been  much  larger. 

Mr.  Gross,  of  Ilarrisburg,  obtained  a  few  ]ilants  from  nn»,  late  in  the  sjirintr.  Last  week, 
ho  took  from  them  about  a  dozen  berrii-s,  measuring  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  inches 
in  circumference. 

Altogether,  I  consider  the  Magnate  a  very  desirable  berry.  I  have  it  growing  side  by 
side  with  llovey,  British  tiueen,  Alice  Maude,  Scott's  Seedling,  Longworth's  Prolific,  and 
McAvoy's  Superior,  and  taking  into  consideration  all  desirable  (jualitles,  I  greatly  prefi-r  it 
to  any  and  all  of  them.  It  has  even  equalled  llovey  with  me,  in  size,  besides  being.  I  think, 
better  flavored,  a  much  better  bearer,  and  uniform  in  size.  In  fact,  it  appears  as  if  tUei-e 
will  be  no  small  berries.  Respectfully  yours,  II.  A.  Misn. 


New  axd  Desirable  Plants. — Wc  have  received  from  Mr.  II.  Buist  two  boxes  of  plants 
that  deserve  attention.  Accompanying  the  boxes  was  the  following,  as  usual,  laconic 
note :  — 

PiOSEDALE  NCKSERY,  PHILADELPHIA,  JuUe  10,  1857. 

"Mn.  J.  J.  Smith. — Dear  Sir:  I  sent  you  (yesterday)  a  few  items;  some  of  them,  I 
know  you  have,  but  they  are  yet  scarce,  and  you  may  find  room  for  duplicates.  Others, 
which  are  acquisitions,  Iknow  you  have  not,  and  editors  are  expected  to  have  and  know 
all  thihgs.  Yours,  truly,  R.  Buist." 

[We  wish  you  may  never  be  disapi^ointed. — Ed.] 

Wc  are  particularly  pleased  to  receive  some  of  these  beautiful  objects — the  violet  Wis- 
taria especially.  The  Pelargoniums,  for  which  Mr.  B.  is  famous,  are  superb.  But  the  list 
shall  have  remarks  appended,  and  here  it  is  :  — 

Poinceana  Gilesii.     Stood  the  winter  of  1855,  and  bloomed  freely  in  a  dry,  warm  exposure. 
Verbena  2frs.  Woodruff.     A  most  dazzling  beauty. 

"        Imperatrice  Elizabeth.     Already  strongly  recommended  for  its  beauty  and  novelty  of 
leaf. 
Glycine  violacea.     Quite  hardy,  quite  new,  and  very  valuable. 

Phygelius  capensis.     New,  admired  by  Hooker.     Have  not  seen  it  in  bloom  here  yet. 
Veronica  variegata.     Superb. 
Juniperus  oblonga  pendula.     Quite  hardy,  as  we  are  informed. 

"         Bedfordiana.  Do.  do. 

Rosemary-leaved  Boxwood.     Hardy. 
Viburnum  plicatum.     Hardy,  fine,  pure  white. 

litis  variegata.     A  climber ;  has  red,  purj^lc,  and  blue  fruit,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
Berberis  Danonii.     Stood  the  winter  of  1855-6-7  ;  golden  yellow. 
Thuja  decurrens.     They  are  very  distinct ;  the  latter  will  most  probably  be  hardy. 

"      gigantea.  Do.  do. 

Saxe-Gothcea  conspicua.     A  yew  from  South  America  ;  hardy. 

Wellinglonia  gigantea.     Mr.  Buist  thinks  this  quite  hardy,  and  that  it  should  be  planted  in 
good  loam.     The  English  are  killing  it  with  peat ;  some  of  them  suppose  our  oahs 
grow  in  peat. 
Pelargonium  (fancy)  Jenny  Lind.     Pretty  pet  plants  for  the  ladies. 
"  "  Calabrian.  Do.  do. 

"  "         Burk.  Do.  do. 

"  "         decora.  Do.  do. 

This  has  the  new  feature  of  a  spot  on  each  of  the  under  petals  of  the 
flower. 

Do.  do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do.  do. 


Kulla. 


albira. 
Lagoma. 
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Geranium  Auber  Henderson.     New,  white. 

"         Bishop  Stow.     New,  scarlet.     Both  first-rate  in  their  class. 
Achimenes  Amhrosie  Verschafeltii.     Nevr,  Striped. 


Washington  Citv,  D.  C,  June  11,  1857. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  send  you  this  day,  by  express,  fruit  of  "  Vicomtesse  Hericaut  de  Theury" 
Strawberry,  that  you  may  see  its  character  a  second  season.  The  descriptions  then  given 
will  hold  good  now.  "  Fair  size,  bright  color,  firm  flesh,  and  exquisite  flavor;"  the  latter 
quality  may  be  somewhat  injured  by  late  heavy  rains.  The  weight  of  any  given  quantity 
of  the  fruit  will  be  found  much  greater  than  a  like  quantity  of  Hovey's  Seedling.  Its  foliage 
sustains  no  injury  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  the  intense  cold  of  last  winter  it  passed 
through  much  better  than  any  of  the  native  sorts  grown  side  by  side  without  protection. 
In  fact,  I  am  better  pleased  than  ever  with  the  strawberry,  and  other  good  growers  in  this 
vicinity  think  quite  as  highly  of  it.  Respectfully  yours,  Johx  Saul. 

[Received  in  good  order.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  this  berry,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded well  in  our  own  grounds,  from  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Saul.     It  is  among  the  best. — Ed.] 


De  Kalb  Cherries. — In  Georgia,  the  De  Kalb  Cherry  has  been  remarkable  for  the  regu- 
larity with  which  it  produces  a  crop.  We  remarked  the  circumstance  of  all  the  De  Kalb 
varieties  looking  very  healthy  at  Mr.  Peter's  garden  in  Atlanta,  where  all  the  other  cherries 
were  ruined  by  the  uncommon  frost  of  March  last.  Mr.  Peters  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
forward  specimens,  which  arrived  in  good  order,  accompanied  by  the  following  note  : — 

Downing  Hill  Nursery,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  .June  10,  1S.57. 
''  Dear  Sir  :  We  ship  you  this  morning,  per  express,  a  small  box  of  the  De  Kalb  Cherry, 
by  which  name  it  is  known  here.  We  regard  it  as  a  valuable  cherry,  not  so  much  for  the 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  as  a  free  and  never-failing  bearer.  It  has  been  known 
here  about  twenty  years,  and  has  never  failed  to  produce  an  abundant  crop.  The  present 
season,  every  De  Kalb  ClArry-tree  on  our  place  is  loaded  with  fruit,  and  among  our  collec- 
tions of  cherries  (which  is  quite  extensive),  not  another  tree  has  produced  a  single  specimen, 
all  having  been  killed  by  the  frost. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Peters,  IIarnden  &  Co.,  Atlanta, Ga.'' 


Grapes. — An  editor  fed  upon  forced  sweet  grapes,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  grow  sour. 
Several  parcels,  and  baskets,  and  boxes  of  delicious  hothouse  grapes,  have  the  express-men 
delivered  at  our  door  the  past  month  ;  sicch  grapes  as  only  can  be  grown  in  America,  and, 
we  must  say  it,  as  are  rarely  grown,  except  at  the  North,  where  the  cold  is  of  so  long  con- 
tinuance as  to  make  in-door  culture  of  fruit  a  necessity  to  the  wealthy.  We  dare  not  par- 
ticularize, but  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  some  of  these  pearly  festoons  are  from  graperies 
described  in  the  Horticulturist,  and  from  friends  who  will  receive  this  as  it  is  meant — a 
memento  of  grateful  remembrances.  The  Hon.  William  Elliott,  in  his  capital  sketches, 
called  Carolina  Sports,  says  a  truth  which  may  be  apfilied  to  grape  and  orchard  houses, 
when  he  exclaims  over  the  haunches  of  three  saddles  of  venison,  and  a  wild  turkey  of  his 
own  shooting:  "My  young  sporting  friends,  a  word  in  your  ear:  the  worst  use  you  can 
make  of  your  game,  is  to  eat  it  yourselves  !" 


Sale  of  Orchids. — A  fourth  portion  of  Messrs.  Loddiges'  orchids,  and  also  the  collection  of 
a  "  well  known  amateur,"  have  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  in  London.  Of  the  prices 
they  realized,  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important :  Aeridcs  SchriJderi  brought 
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±^^\  10s. ;  A.  qninquevulnera  (the  best  variety),  £15  15s.  ;  Coelogyue  Lowi,  £22  Is. ;  Vanda 
violacoa,  £20;  V.  suavis  (Veitch's  variety),  £15  5s.;  the  larger  variety  of  Saccnlahium 
guttatnni,  £17  17'!.;  Pendrobium  Dalhousieamun,  £12  ;  D.  Fariiiori,  £8;  IMialajiiopsi.s 
amabilis,  £13  ;  AiVi-T.-Pcum  caudatum,  £9  ;  CattK-ya  spectabilis  (a  kind  in  tbo  way  of  mar- 
ginata),  £11 ;  C.  labiata,  £10  10s.  ;  Cypripodium  caudatum,  £.0  ."Js.  ;  L:rlia  grandis,  £5  lOs.  ; 
and  Oncidiuni  Lancoanuui  niajus,  £5  Ss.  ;   other  lots  fetched  from  lO.s.  to  £3  per  lot. 


OuxAMEXTS. — Rustic  stumps  and  baskets  arc  highly  ornamental,  when  k<'pt  in  ])erfect 
trim.  Few  things  look  better  in  front  of  a  cottage  than  a  basket  on  a  pedestal  of  uiibarked 
timber ;  the  basket  itself  woven  of  stout  willows,  or  made  from  well  selected  pieces  of  tree 
lojipings — the  hazel,  especially.  In  the  fall,  such  a  basket  might  be  filled  with  bulbs,  and 
covered  thick  with  leaves  in  the  winter.  When  these  come  out,  it  may  be  furnished  with 
showy  annuals,  or  a  mixture  of  half  hardy  shrubby  exotics.     The  plants  best  suited  for 

summer  blooming  in  rustic  baskets,  and  on 
hollow  tree  stumps,  are  fuchsias,  calceolarias, 
geraniums,  hydrangeas,  petunias,  cinerarias, 
China  roses,  verbenas,  nemophilas,  mignonette, 
pimpernel  of  all  kinds,  and  mimulas. 

The  stilf-growing  plants  should  occupy  the 
entre,  and  those  of  drooping  habit  the  sides. 
If  ferns  are  grown  with  flowers,  the  soil  should 
be  a  soft  peat,  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and 
sandy  loam.  These  ornaments  require  frequent 
attention,  and  copious  supplies  of  water.  They 
should  be  covered  with  pitch  inside,  to  keep 
them  from  the  ravages  of  damp.  On  a  large 
scale,  there  is  scarcely  anything  so  suitable  to  cover  the  handles  as  the  Dutchman's  pipe. 


Slugs. — Procure  a  gallon  or  two  of  wh eaten  bran,  or  brewer's  grains,  and  on  a  mild  even- 
ing, just  l)efore  or  after  a  shower,  place  little  patches  of  it  about  the  garden  in  all  directions, 
especially  near  box-edgings  and  similar  places  of  retreat.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  pro- 
vided with  a  good  lantern  and  candle,  and  armed  with  a  potful  of  air-slaked  lime,  visit  all 
the  little  patches  of  bran  in  succession  ;  you  will  probably  be  astonished  at  the  vast  num- 
bers of  these  enemies  congregated  and  feasting  at  your  expense,  when,  with  the  pot  of  lime, 
you  can  give  them  such  a  dusting  as  will  prevent  them  from  ever  again  troubling  you.  If 
this  plan  be  persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  the  garden  will  be  effectually  cleared  of  slugs. 
I  have  applied  this  remedy  for  many  years,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail. — //.  Mitchell. 

Ducks  are  said  to  be  great  destroyers  of  slugs  and  other  vermin.  Young  broods  may  be 
allowed  to  wander  about  the  garden  every  evening,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  zeal  with 
which  they  attack  the  enemy  ;  but  quick-lime,  used  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  garden  (say 
one  peck  per  acre),  if  (juick  and  fresh,  is  an  excellent  remedy. 


Steeping  Seeds  in  Glycekine. — About  the  end  of  March,  1856,  some  one  had  given  this 
out  as  an  important  discovery,  to  promote  vegetation  of  seeds.  It  consisted  simply  in 
steeping  the  seeds  in  glycerine.  Being  in  the  way  of  receiving  seeds  from  various  foreign 
parts,  with  which  I  had  often  great  trouble  and  innumerable  failures,  having  found  all 
recommended  appliances  useless,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  says  :  "  I 
set  myself  with  avidity  to  try  this  new  agent.  Just  then  I  had  received  a  packet  of  seeds 
from  the  Andes,  containing  a  very  rare  Gentiana  from  the  snow  limit.     Of  all  things,  few 
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are  more  obdurate  than  Gentian  seeds.  These,  I  was  assured,  were  quite  fresh  and  newly 
collected  when  dispatched,  being  some  seven  weeks  before  they  reached  me.  I  divided  a 
portion  of  the  Gentian  seeds  into  two ;  steeped  the  one-half  in  glycerine,  and  sowed  them 
in  one-half  of  a  small  pot,  divided  from  the  other  by  a  partition  ;  the  other  half  of  the 
seeds  I  sowed  plain  in  the  other  half  of  the  same  pot.  These  sowings  were  done  on  the  3d 
April,  1856.  In  about  two  months  or  so,  the  seeds  sown  plain  began  to  vegetate,  and  I  had 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  up  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Of  the  seeds  steej^ed  in  glyce- 
rine, the  first  and  only  one  yet  vegetated  appeared  only  yesterday  in  the  seed  leaf.  But  in 
the  hope  of  its  efficiency,  in  an  evil  hour  I  steeped  many  other  seeds  in  glycerine,  especially 
seeds  of  the  Sida  pichinchensis,  and  none  of  these  have  I  yet  observed  to  stir.  My  expe- 
rience, therefore,  of  glycerine  is,  that  it  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  promote  vegetation,  but 
that  it  is  a  positive  hindrance  to,  if  not  a  preventive  of,  that  operation." — Isaac  Anderson, 
near  Edinhuryh. 


Fakm  fok  Sale. — We  ask  attention  to  tlie  advertisement  of  a  farm  for  sale  in  Westchester 
County.  It  has  many  advantages,  such  as  a  fine  view  of  Long  Island  Sound,  with  tAvo  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  covered  with  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  within  less  than  an  hour  of  the  city. 


Eugenia  ugxi  (pronounced  Un-yee)  is  being  elevated  to  imj)ortance  among  eatable  fruits. 
The  plant  thus  called  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it  was  first  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  by  the  celebrated  traveller.  Father  Feuillee,  who  published  a  description  and 
figure  of  it  under  the  name  of  Murtilla.  It  forms  an  evergreen  bush,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  Myrtle,  but  with  darker  and  thicker  leaves.  It  is  also  somewhat  hardier  than  a  Jlyrtle. 
The  flowers  (which  are  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  and  a  peculiarly  waxy  a^jpearance)  hang 
down  singly  from  among  the  leaves.  The  fruit  consists  of  black  purjile,  round  berries,  about 
the  size  of  black  currants,  and,  when  ripe,  resembles,  in  taste,  nothing  so  much  as  a  mix- 
ture of  the  strawberry,  pine-apjile,  and  purple  guava.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  fruits  that  have  yet  been  introduced  to  cultivation  ;  and  although  the  smallness 
of  the  berries  would  seem  an  objection,  yet  their  quantity  compensates  for  their  want  of 
size. 

One  important  quality  belonging  to  the  Ugni  is  the  easiness  with  which  it  is  cultivated. 
No  reason,  indeed,  seems  to  exist  why  it  should  not  be  grown  wherever  the  common  Myrtle 
can  be  kept  alive.  When  producing  its  fruit,  however,  it  requires  all  the  heat  that  can  be 
given  it ;  so  that,  if  grown  in  pots,  it  should  be  placed,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  set,  in  the 
hottest  part  of  a  garden,  fully  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun — such  as  the  angle  of  a  wall 
facing  the  southwest,  or  in  a  conservatory,  in  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  if  out  of  doors, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  protect  it  from  night  cold  by  a  temporary  roof,  reaching  completely 
over  the  front  of  the  bush. 

These  are  mere  suggestions  ;  by  another  year,  further  experience  will  have  been  gained, 
for  large  numbers  of  the  plant  have  been  recently  purchased.  The  fruit,  which  has  been 
tasted,  and  to  which  the  above  description  applies,  was  all  ripened  under  glass. 


Peruvian  Tuees. — One  is  not  aware  of  the  great  height  of  the  trees  here  (River  Ucayali, 
Korthern  Peru),  until  he  attempts  to  shoot  a  monkey  or  bird  from  the  topmost  branches. 
He  is  then  surprised  to  find  that  the  object  is  entirely  out  of  his  reach  with  the  fowling- 
piece,  and  that  only  a  rifle  will  reach  it.  The  trees  throughout  this  country  grow  with 
great  rapidity,  and,  being  in  a  light,  thin  soil,  with  a  substratum  of  sand,  the  roots  are 
superficial,  and  the  trees  are  continually  falling  down.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  a  pro- 
for  their  support  ;  for,  instead  of  the  trunk  coming  down  round  to  the  ground,  about 
feet  above,  it  divides  into  thick,  wide  tablets,  which,  widening  as  they  come  down. 
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stand  out  like  buttresses  for  the  supjiort  of  tl»e  tree.     But  even  with  this  jirovision,  no  day 
passes  that  wo  do  not  hear  the  crashing  fall  of  soujo  giant  of  the  forest.        Lt.  IIbunoom. 


Camkllia  retictlata. — In  a  lato  English  hortieultnral  journal,  wc  find  the  following: 
"  Among  subjects  of  exhibition  were  some  of  unusual  interest,  and,  considering  the  coldness 
of  the  weather,  they  were  more  numerous  than  could  have  been  exjKjcted.  Mr.  Staiiilish, 
of  Bagshot,  sent  an  example  of  the  double-Uowered  Camellia  reticulata — a  variety  which 
the  Chinese  were  known  to  possess,  but  which  has  never  before  been  intrmluced  to  this 
country.  This  new  variety  was  sent  to  Bagshot,  some  years  since,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  from 
the  north  of  China.  He  bought  it  from  a  Chinaman,  under  the  representation  that  it  was 
a  double  reticulata,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  fact.  It  entirely  resembles  reticulata  in 
leaf;  the  flower  is  a  vivid  crimson,  and  quite  double,  and  the  plant  is  said  to  be  a  much 
better  grower  than  even  that  gigantic  kind.  A  bloom  on  a  strong  plant,  about  three  weeks 
since,  was  reported  to  measure  five  and  three-fourths  inches  across,  and  to  be  perfectly 
double  ;  but  the  one  on  the  specimen  shown  was  not  so  large  as  it  was  on  a  small  side 
branch.  When  planted  out,  however,  and  a  strong  plant,  Mr.  Standish  had  no  doubt  that 
it  will  grow  and  produce  blooms  of  enormous  size.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
L'reat  acquisition. " 

A  Lady. — A  gallant  gardener,  discoursing  on  parlor  plants,  introduces  his  readers  to  femi- 
nine charming  collars,  and  neat,  spotless,  embroidered  wristbands,  and  says  :  "  A  lady  ia 
none  the  less  a  lady,  if  she  dispenses  with  these  latter  accessories  at  times,  and  must  do  so 
if  she  would  have  pleasure  and  success  in  gardening.  I  have  been  thanked  with  a  look  of 
amazement  that  said  as  plainly  as  possible  :  '  What  a  thoughtless,  careless  thing  I  have 
been !'  when,  on  turning  up  my  sleeves,  spreading  the  fingere  and  palm  of  the  left  hand 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  turning  the  head  of  the  plant  topsy-turvy  into  a 
pail  of  water,  moving  it  briskly  several  times  through  it ;  then  setting  it  ujiright,  and  wash- 
ing every  leaf,  upper  and  lower  side,  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  ;  then  swinging  it  again 
through  clean  water,  and  setting  it  once  more  in  its  position  as  pleasing  a  gem  as  a  queen 
could  wish  to  have  in  her  company.  There  are  many  plants  a  disgrace  to  windows,  because, 
from  something  like  despair,  the  owners  never  try  to  keep  them  clean.  Nimble  fingers 
would  soon  make  all  the  tilth  disappear.  I  have  seen  more  time  spent  in  a  morniu^',  in 
unavailing  regrets,  than  would  have  sufficed  for  setting  adrift  every  insect  and  dust  spot 
from  their  favorites. 

"The  above  mode  of  action  is  applicable  to  all  smoothish-leaved  plants,  as  myrtles, 
camellias,  oranges,  &c.  ;  and  if  a  little  soap  is  dissolved  in  the  first  water,  and  in  the  wash- 
ings before  the  last  swingings,  so  much  the  better.  When,  on  examining  the  foliage,  you 
find  that  it  is  supplied  with  bristly  hairs  or  down  on  either  side,  then  a  sponge  will  be 
]>referable  to  the  fingers.  In  all  other  cases,  the  fingers  will  be  best,  as  no  mechanism  can 
ever  be  made  to  equal  them.  It  will  also  be  advisable,  in  all  cases,  for  beginners  to  have  a 
j)iece  of  loose  cloth  to  place  over  the  surface  soil  of  the  pot  before  the  palm  and  fingers  are 
placed  across  it  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand,  holding  the  pot,  reverses  the  top  of 
the  plant  in  the  water.  The  cloth  thus  held  prevents  the  soil  dropping  out,  and  when  the 
plant  is  set  upright,  and  you  are  washing  or  sponging  the  leaves,  the  filth  obtains  no  en- 
trance to  the  soil.  When  finished,  scratch  off  a  little  of  the  surface  soil,  replace  with  a 
little  fresher,  and  if  the  i)ots  are  likewise  clean,  all  will  then  look  comfortable." 


Errata. — The  printer  has  given  our  readers  the  benefit  of  an  erratum,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  mentally  corrected  by  readers  of  page  262,  in  the  last  number,  where  it  is  recommended 
Yl     to  place  trees  received  in  a  dry  or  shrivelled  condition  in  a  barrel,  without  a  bottom,  and 
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fill  up  with  tar  or  sawdust,     Tu7i  was  written.    These  slips  are  sometimes  ludicrous  enough  ; 
nancy  is  generally  printed,  in  our  first  proofs,  for  nana  ! 

The  name  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  interested  himself  so  successfully  in  collecting 
subscriptions  for  the  park,  should  have  been  Charles  S.  Keyser,  Esq.,  instead  of  C.  W. 
Keyser. 


We  hail  with  much  pleasure  the  appearance,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Siebold  and 
De  Vriese,  of  the  Annales  de  Horticulture  et  de  Botanique — a  new  monthly  periodical,  pub- 
lished at  Leyden,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  more  interesting  of  the  cultivated  and 
ornamental  plants  found  in  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  America,  and  Japan. 
It  is,  we  presume,  the  successor  of  the  Tuinbouw  Flora,  which,  being  written  in  Dutch,  was 
a  sealed  book  to  most  persons  in  this  country.  The  number  before  us  contains  a  colored 
figure  of  a  Tree  Pseony  called  "  Imperatrice  de  France." 


The  last  number  of  the  Archives  du  Museum  contains  a  continuation  of  Mons.  Weddell's 
careful,  learned,  and  judicious  work  on  Urticacese.  The  plates  are  beautiful  examples  of 
scientific  art,  as  the  treatise  itself  is  an  honorable  example  of  systematical  science. 


f  crtitultwral  ^ntittits, 

Penxsylvaxia  Horticultural  Society. — The  regular  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Concert  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  the  extensive  tables  of  the  Society  were 
entirely  covered  with  a  splendid  display  of  plants,  flowers,  &c.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Dundas, 
and  others,  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  new  plants,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  A  lot  of  grapes,  in  pots,  composed  of  plants  of  foreign  origin,  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Raabe.  Mr.  Buist  exhibited  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  cut  roses  ;  pine-apples 
in  i3ots,  and  a  great  variety  of  strawberries,  were  also  exhibited.  In  the  department  of 
vegetables,  Mr.  A.  L.  Felten  made  his  usual  large  and  excellent  display,  receiving  the  first 
premium  as  a  market  gardener.  Mr.  Buist  received  a  special  premium  of  S5  for  his  display 
of  cut  roses.  Premiums  were  also  awarded  for  grapes,  and  for  the  best  cherries,  to  A.  L. 
Felten,  and  also  the  second  best  for  strawberries.  The  entire  display  was  in  every  way 
creditable,  reflecting  the  highest  praise  ujion  all  the  competitors  and  the  Society. — Ledger. 


Cahnbar  of  (Derations. 

JULY. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  month  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  recommended  for  June  : 
tying  up,  removing  lateral  shoots  and  suckers,  keeping  the  weeds  down,  itc  &c.  Some 
vine  dressers  recommend  stirring  the  earth  with  the  plough,  the  cultivator,  or  the  hoe  ; 
others,  merely  to  keep  the  weeds  down  witli  a  hoe,  or  even  a  short  scythe,  and  not  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  until  the  grapes  begin  to  col8r  a  little,  for  fear  of  inducing  the  rot  by  open- 
ing the  earth  to  admit  too  much  moisture.  Experience  has  not  yet  sufliciently  tested  which 
of  these  two  methods  is  best.     I  prefer  the  latter. 

The  vines  grow  vary  rapidly  this  month,  and  will  require  close  attention  in  tying  up.  Tlio 
bearing  canes  for  next  year  will  reach  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and  should  be  trained  over 
and  fastened  to  the  adjoining  stakes. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  during  this  month,  the  rot  (our  great  enemv)  usually 
appears.  Arising  principally  from  atmospheric  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  remedy  for  it ; 
but  in  porous  subsoils,  and  in  others  well  drained,  it  is  found  to  be  the  least  destructive. 
Many  plans,  by  surface  draining,  special  culture,  &c.  kc,  are  being  tried,  and  it  is 
some  jKirtial  remedy,  at  least,  may  ultimately  be  discovered. 

^  - 
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Vrcf.taiu.e  fiAra'F.x. — Paring  dry  s(^^so^l^!,  thcri>  is  frpquontly  gro.it  <li(ricuUy  experienced 
in  tlio  roniovinij  .itkI  setting  ont  yoimc  cabli.'ige  i)lants,  itc. ;  oven  alt liongli  oarofully  watorcd 
and  tondod,  many  failures  occur.  Mankind  instinctively  resort  to  water  as  the  groat  cure- 
all  to  diseased  and  laniiuid  vegetation  ;  hut  it  is  seldom  j)roperly  apiilied.  No  amount  of 
watiT  will  cause  a  plant  to  grow  that  has  heen  divested  of  its  roots.  L'ools  must  first  he 
encouraged  before  water  becomes  available.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  crowded 
seed  bed,  seldom  come  up  with  roots  proportioned  to  the  tops.  They  are,  in  fact,  more  like 
cuttings,  and  ought  to  be  treated  somewhat  similarly.  It  is  not  exjiedieut,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  to  give  each  plant  an  atmosi)hore  suited  to  its  wants  ;  tlierefore,  the  plants  must  he 
suited  to  the  atuiospliere,  by  diminishing  the  foliage.  We  have  never  found  any  dilficulty. 
in  tiansplanting,  when  the  leaves  have  been  shortened  or  removed,  and  tlu!  roots  puddleil 
with  soil.  Even  trees  can  be  removed  during  the  height  of  their  growth,  when  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  many  kinds  more  successfully  than  under  any  other  circumstances. 

l-'itriT. — Plantations  of  strawberries  may  be  made  this  month,  and,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  produce  largely  next  season.  Manure  heavily,  and  incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  a 
good  depth  of  soil.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  and  do  not  be  deterred  from  manuring 
heavily  by  a  supposition  that  you  will  have  all  vine  and  no  fruit,  which  is  a  very  probable 
result  when  tlie  plants  cover  all  the  ground. 

Gkapes  u.ndek  Glass. — We  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  what  is  termed  the  r/osc- 
sptirring  system  of  managing  grapes,  is  an  erroneous  one.  This,  and  deticient  ventilation, 
are  the  great  source  of  badly  colored  grapes,  unripened  wood,  and  consequent  winter-killed 
plants.  Allow  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  jilants,  by  thinning  them  out  as  the}'  get 
crowded  ;  if  one  plant  ultimately  fills  the  house,  so  much  the  better.  Keep  the  house  well 
ventilated  during  the  night,  that  the  wood  may  mature  as  it  advances  in  growth,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture  during  the  day,  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  soil ;  if 
the  inside  borders  get  dry,  give  a  thorough  soaking  once  a  week,  with  rain  water.  On  no 
account  water  with  cold  spring  water,  unless  you  wish  to  study  its  eflects  in  producing  rot, 
mildew,  and  other  rualadies. 

Prumxg. — The  science  of  pruning  docs  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject.  Summer  is  recommended  by  some  as  the 
best  time,  while  others  s.ay  that  winter  is  the  proper  season.  So  far  as  simply  th'nning  out 
the  branches  of  an  old  and  well  established  tree,  it  perhaps  matters  but  little  what  season  is 
chosen  for  the  operation ;  but  as  practised  for  the  production  of  fruit,  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  as  special  objects,  the  season  is  all-important.  Fruit  growers  who  are  con- 
versant with  pruning,  recognize  these  distinctions,  and  act  accordingly  ;  they  know  that  when 
a  luxuriant,  healthy  tree  has  attained  a  fruit  bearing  size,  but  shows  no  disposition  to  fruit, 
the  barrenness  is  owing  to  preponderant  wood  growth,  which  must  be  checked,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  flower  buds.  They  also  know,  that  by  diminishing  the  foliage 
during  growth,  the  plrwit  is  weakened ;  that  by  rubbing  off  a  bud  in  May,  prevents  the 
necessity  of  cutting  out  a  branch  in  November;  that  by  pinching  out  the  point  of  a  grow- 
ing branch,  lateral  brancluis  are  immediately  produ(.'ed  from  buds  that  would  otherwise 
have  remained  dormant  until  the  following  season  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  strengthen 
a  weakly  tree,  every  leaf  should  be  carefully  retained  during  summer,  and  the  branches 
pruned  severely  after  the  plant  has  become  deciduous.  The  results  of  winter  and  summer 
I)runing  are  as  important  as  they  are  dissimilar. 

SiiuriiBERY. — Th"  aridity  of  our  climate,  and  want  of  shade  and  shelter  in  many  situations, 
render  the  cultivation  of  evergreen  shrubs  of  local  attainment.  Latitude  does  not  form  a 
sufficient  guide  to  the  successful  growth  of  broad-leaved  evergreens.  Sheltered  valleys,  in 
northern  latitudes,  may  abound  in  them,  while  in  seemingly  more  congenial  climates,  they 
will  not  thrive.  Thick  shrubbery  borders  add  so  much  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  small 
places,  that  this  want  is  severely  felt.  But  we  may  form  the  largest  growing  trees  into 
shrubs,  as  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  by  proper  pruning.  Beautiful  bushes  may  be  formed 
of  the  Norway  and  Hemlock  Spruces,  Arbor-vit;es,  &c.,  by  careful  trimming,  and  pruning 
the  strongest  branches.  Admirable  deciduous  shrubbery  may  be  obtained  by  similar  treat- 
ment on  Maples,  the  Tulip-tree,  Gums,  Sassafras,  &c.  The  great  profusion  of  massive  foliage 
which  can  thus  be  produced,  with  the  variety  of  colors  which  such  foliage  undergoes  during 
the  various  stages  of  growth,  would  add  a  feature  to  our  shrubberies  which  they  cannot  now 
claim. 


5  f  rip  t0  Cttbit  anir  tlu  .ioutbtrn  states,  |]fl. 


"  Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 
Apiiear'd,  with  gay  enamell'd  colors  mix'd." 

HE  Bishop's  garden  has  been  abandoned  to  take  care  of 
itself,  the  Cubans  having  cut  down  his  salary  from  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  fifteen,  yet  it  still  pre- 
sents scenes  of  great  beauty,  which  the  rapid  vegetation 
going  on  all  around  must  soon  obliterate.  Here  we  first 
saw  the  Bamboo,  growing  in  large  clusters  in  a  moist 
spot.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  plant,  of  rapid  growth, 
soon  forming  an  impenetrable  jungle,  and  yielding  a 
grateful  shade  from  the  midday  sun,  now  (in  early  March) 
a  little  oppressive  when  not  accompanied  by  the  usual 
breeze.  Employed  for  a  shady  avenue,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  Bamboo.  The  Bishop's  house  here  was  a  very 
small  one,  apparently  only  employed  for  a  day's  resi- 
It  has  been  unroofed  (probably  by  a  hurricane),  and,  at  each  front 
corner,  a  plant  that  is  becoming  a  tree,  has  taken  root  in  the  coral  rock  of  which 
the  house  is  built,  and  its  roots  have  descended  nearly  to  the  ground,  as  seen 
below.  When  the  plant  has  fully  established  itself  in  the  earth  (it  is  now  like  the 
air-plants,  sustaining  itself  on  the  moisture  of  the  air),  it  will  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  and  possibly  envelop  the  whole  house  with  its  fibres.  As  this  kind 
of  growth  is  very  common,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  the 


dence. 
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A  TRIP  TO  CUBA  AND  TUE  SOUTUERN  STATES. 


process  that  is  proint?  on  on  thousands  of  tho  trees,  but,  csjiocially,  the  very 
Inrfre  Ceil)a.  The  phint  is  epii)hytical  on  other  trees.*  The  S|)aniurds  call  it 
Jaqncy  (pronounced  llawaia).  The  seed  lodges  in  a  hiph  crotch  of  the  Ceiba, 
takes  root  there,  and  immediately  l)eprins  to  envelop  downwards  the  huge  trunk 
with  a  delicate  network  of  roots  that  gradually  get  a  footing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  it  has  invaded  ;  and  now  begins  the  wonderful  process.  The  network  spreads 
rapidly,  and  has  the  reuiarkal)le  faculty  of  ^'cAAV/ itself  into  one  continuous,  smooth 
bark.  The  Ceiba  resists  the  embrace  of  the  boa  constrictor  that  has  attempted 
his  conquest,  and  a  contest  ensues;  the  Ceiba  swells  out  at  any  neglected  point, 


The  Ceiba-tree,  -with  air-plants  growing  on  its  branches. 

and  appears  to  desire  to  burst  its  bonds  ;  in  vain,  for  the  plant  is  uniformly  the 
conqueror.  Very  soon  the  smooth  bark  of  the  invader  has  encompassed  every 
part  of  its  support,  and,  finally,  all  the  limbs  are  thus  covered,  and  a  neiv  tree,  to 
all  appearance,  has  been  formed,  with  its  peculiar  leaves  waving  in  the  air.  This 
new  tree  is  really  the  emblem  of  ingratitude,  having  swathed  its  benefactor  for 

*  Tliis  epiphyte  is  the  Ficus  Indica  occidentalis,  and  another  is  the  Clusia  alba.  "  The 
Latter  trrows  on  rocks,"  says  Loudon,  "  and  frequently  on  tlie  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  ; 
the  birds  scattering  the  seeds,  which,  being  glutinous  like  those  of  the  Mistletoe,  take  root 
in  the  same  manner:  but  the  roots,  not  finding  sufficient  nutriment,  spread  on  the  surface 
of  tho  tree  till  they  reach  the  ground,  where  it  fixes  itself,  and  the  stem  becomes  a  large  tree. 
Roots  have  been  known  to  do  this  at  forty  feet  from  the  surface.  The  resin  is  used  to  cure 
sores  in  horses,  and  instead  of  tallow  for  boats."  Loudon's  Encijc,  p.  8G7.  A  swing  is  made 
by  the  Cubans  of  the  roots  of  the  Clusia  ;  when  they  are  half  the  size  of  one's  little  finger, 
they  are  so  strong  as  to  hold  three  stout  men.  They  are  useful  for  traces  and  other  pur 
poses,  and  form  an  example  among  thousands  of  the  adaptability  of  the  products  of  this 
region  to  the  wants  of  man.     {See  "Editor's  Table.") 
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support,  and  obliterated  liini  entirely.  The  phenomenon,  in  all  its  stages,  was  a 
constant  source  of  astonishment  to  our  little  botanical  i)arty. 

The  Ceiba  is  also  the  fruitful  bearer  of  innumerable  air-plants,  which  cluster  on 
its  branches,  and  display  their  gorgeous  flowers  on  premises  not  their  own.* 

The  Ceiba  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  of  our  own  trees.  It  is  remarkable  in 
its  formation  just  above  the  roots,  where  the  body  resembles  a  tripod,  imperfectly 
represented  in  the  drawing  ;  it  has  in  fact  three  hollows  and  three  corresponding 
long  protuberant  supports,  between  each  of  which  several  men  could  readily 
shelter  themselves  in  a  heavy  gale.  The  air-plants  have  a  secure  resting  place, 
the  height  of  the  tree  and  its  limbless  trunk  making  them  very  inaccessible.  The 
Ceiba  is  not  very  useful,  its  only  product  being  a  kind  of  wool  from  its  seed  pod, 
which  is  used  by  the  poorer  classes  to  stuff  pillows  and  chairs,  but  is  generally 
thought  unwholesome  to  lie  upon.f 

Among  the  most  agreeable  hours  spent  in  Havana,  we  should  be  most  un- 
grateful if  we  were  not  to  place  on  record  the  time  passed  with  Don  Francisco 
Sauvalle,  an  extensive  planter,  but  to  be  distinguished  in  science  when  most  other 
planters  will  have  left  no  other  mementos  than  their  bones.  Mr.  Sauvalle  is  a 
botanist  of  that  true  kind  who  find  their  reward  in  the  pursuit  of  the  delightful 
study.  He  has  taken  up  the  topic  of  the  trees  of  Cuba,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
he  has  drawn  and  described  no  less  than  seven  hundred,  excluding  shrubs,  for 
which  he  has  not  yet  found  time  ;  but,  more  wonderful  still,  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  his  pursuit,  and  can  yet  see  no  termination  to  his  labors.  He  finds  thirty  native 
palms  on  the  island,  though,  if  we  remember  rightly,  several  of  the  best  previous 
botanists  describe  less  than  half  the  number.  With  estates  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  leisure  for  study,  this  gentleman  has  done,  and  is  doing,  for  Cuba 
what  the  Michauxs  (father  and  son)  did  for  the  United  States ;  but  he  has,  in  a 
smaller  space,  a  much  greater  field,  so  extraordinary  is  the  vegetation,  and  so 
much  greater  the  number  of  species.  Mr.  S.  has  no  view  of  publishing,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  when  we  urged  upon  him  the  importance  and  utility  of  such 
a  step,  he  thought  it  would  be  delegated  to  his  sons.  Their  great  and  growing 
intelligence  will,  we  trust,  carefully  treasure  the  valuable  scientific  knowledge 
their  father  is  accumulating,  and  give  it  to  the  world  ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
even  the  trees  of  Cuba  are  (very  many  of  them)  unknown,  and  if  this  is  so,  what 
undiscovered  treasures  must  exist  among  plants  of  smaller  growth ! 

Among  much  miscellaneous  information  elicited  by  questions  to  Mr.  S.,  we 
noted  down  a  few  particulars,  which  may  interest : — 

The  cedar  wood,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  for  cigar- 
boxes,  is  the  Cedrella  odorata.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valual)le  and  useful  trees 
of  the  island  (if  not  the  most  so),  from  its  extraordinary  durability.  They  say  it 
never  rots ;  its  uses  are  consequently  very  various.  Employed  in  the  place  of 
mahogany,  it  makes  the  beams  of  houses  that  are  so  prominent  an  object  in  the 
ceilings,  where  they  are  carved  or  plain  as  taste  or  wealth  dictates.  The  polished 
doors  of  houses  are  also  made  of  this,  having  the  color,  but  not  the  veining  of 
mahogany. 

There  is  another  tree,  that  has  the  novel  property  of  keeping  on  fire  after  it  is 
dried.     The  highest  wind  will  not  extinguish  it,  and,  of  course,  its  value  is  great, 

*  When  enveloped  by  the  giant,  these  plants  are  all  swept  away. 

f  This  is  the  Bomhax  Ceiha,  and  is  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of  both  Indies  ;  the  wood  is 
very  light,  and  is  xised  for  canoes,  their  trunks  being  so  large,  that,  when  hollowed,  they 
make  very  large  ones,  frequently  carrying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar.     When 
tree  decays,  it  becomes  a  nest  for  the  Macaca  beetle,  the  caterpillar  of  which,  when 
s  esteemed  by  many  persons  as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies. 


xiinltT  c'ortaiii  circumstances.  AiiotluT  (the  Quilirn  Imclia,  or  IJreak-Axe),  is  of 
so  hard  a  texture  that  the  best  axe  yiehls  Iiofore  it  can  make  an  impression.  This 
is  tlie  hardest  wood  in  tlic  world,  and  nii^Hit  he  made  very  useful  in  the  arts.  The 
Vomitel  {Cordia  spcciosit)  l)ears  a  thick,  leathery  leaf,  which  is  found  invaluable  for 
])olishini?  turtle-shell — an  extensive  produce  of  the  southern  p<irtion  of  the  island. 

There  are  several  species  of  Cinchona  in  Cuba,  but  the  true  bark  fcir  extracting; 
the  ([uinine  is  not  found.  The  best  oranges,  in  the  interior,  where  transportation 
is  yet  ditlicult,  are  sold  for  one  dollar  the  thousand. 

Cocoa-nuts,  where  the  same  impediment  exists,  are  i)lenty,  at  one  cent  each. 
Castor-oil  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively. 

The  coffee-tree  bears  about  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  to  each  tree,  and  may 
average  six  hundred  pounds  to  an  acre.  It  begins  to  produce  the  third  year,  and 
the  fourth  is  profitable.  It  ripens  its  pretty  berries  in  September,  but  has  some 
fruit  on  .at  all  seasons,  even  when  in  full  bloom  ;  this  period  is  its  most  beautiful 
one.  The  plant  resembles  a  myrtle,  and  its  wliite  1)lossora  is  su])erb.  It  re- 
quires shade,  and  every  other  hill  is  a  banana  or  plantain,  the  two  latter  repaying 
all  the  culture  necessary.  The  Cuban  coffee  is  most  esteemed  in  Spain  ;  its  ])re- 
sent  price  is  a1)out  sixteen  cents.  The  best  is  produced  in  the  red  earth  with  which 
the  country  so  abounds.  The  coffee  lands  vary  much  in  price,  from  ten  dollars 
the  acre  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  ;  for  thirty,  good  land  can  now  be  purchased. 
The  coffee  estates,  having  more  shade  around,  are  much  more  ornamental  than 
those  devoted  to  sugar. 

With  a  little  care,  the  grape  would  produce  profusely  ;  and  all  the  better  kinds, 
grown  with  so  much  attention  in  our  graperies,  might  be  had,  as  has  been  proved 
on  a  small  scale,  for  the  planting,  but  for  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  people. 
They  import  peach  and  strawberry  preserves  in  quantities,  though  both  fruits  will 
succeed,  as  will  the  apple.  Our  pears  do  not  grow  well.  The  Alligator  Pear  {Lau- 
riis  gralissima)  is  a  celebrated  production.  It  has  a  trunk  as  large  as  our  apple- 
tree  ;  the  bark  is  smooth,  and  of  an  ash  color ;  branches,  succulent  and  soft,  set 
with  large,  oblong,  smooth  leaves,  like  those  of  a  laurel,  of  a  deep-green  color. 
The  fruit  is  the  size  and  shape  of  one  of  our  largest  pears,  the  pulp  covered  with 
a  tough,  skinny  coat,  and  contains  a  large,  rugged  seed,  wrapped  in  membranous 
covers.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation.  The  pulp  is  of  a  pretty  firm  consistence, 
and  has  a  delicate,  rich  flavor;  it  gains  upon  the  palate  of  most  persons,  and 
becomes  soon  agreeable  to  those  who  cannot  like  it  at  first ;  Ijut  it  is  so  rich  and 
mild,  that  most  persons  make  use  of  some  spice  or  pungent  substance,  to  give  it 
a  poignancy  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  some  make  use  of  wine,  some  of  sugar,  others 
of  lime-juice,  but  most  of  pepper  and  salt.  This  fruit  is  equally  agreeable  to  the 
horse,  the  cow,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  birds ;  when  plentiful, 
it  makes  a  great  part  of  the  delicacies  of  the  negroes. 

The  exported  orange  is  not  indigenous,  there  being  no  native  sweet  Orange  in 
Cuba.  The  "  Sour  Sweet"  is  native,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  fruit,  of  the 
same  appearance  as  the  best  kind.  Not  being  in  demand,  and  the  tree  a  very 
handsome  one,  it  is  cultivated  for  its  beautiful  bearing,  and  represents  the  true 
article  when  that  has  become  scarce.  Its  juice  is  employed  extensively  to  clean 
harness,  and  to  wash  the  pet  volante,  to  which  it  gives  a  great  shine.  It  also 
cleans  shoes,  and  wipes  up  the  floors,  which  receive  great  freshness  from  its  appli- 
cation. Our  coachmen,  we  observed,  generally  contrived  to  conceal  under  the 
seats  a  peck  or  two  of  these  beautiful  but  almost  valueless  golden  fruits.  The 
orange  they  call  Xaranjo  de  San  Jose.  The  Limoncella  is  a  small  lemon,  of 
size  of  a  sixpence,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  is  the  Limonia  trifoUuta. 


FRUIT  CULTURE — THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

The  tree  most  planted  for  shade  in  and  around  Havana,  resembles  a  poplar  in 
appearance  and  leaf;  on  investigation,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Ficus  religiosa 
(the  poplar-leaved  Fig),  and  a  most  excellent  shade-tree  it  is,  bearing  no  fruit. 

A  species  of  cochineal  is  found,  in  a  wild  state,  in  various  places;  no  culti- 
vation of  the  true  insect  is  attempted,  thougli  it  might  undoubtedly  be  successful. 

Asparagus  grows  rampantly,  but  there  is  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  this  and 
many  other  important  vegetables.  The  inhabitants  say  there  is  little  encourage- 
ment for  this  and  the  best  productions  of  the  gardens,  as  the  mode  in  which  their 
tables  are  supplied  prevents  their  ever  getting  a  taste  of  the  best  articles.  A 
cook  is  hired  to  supply  a  table  of  a  given  number  of  persons,  at  so  much  a  month. 
He  or  she  is  to  give  daily  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  so  many  of  vegetables,  and 
such  a  variety  of  fruit.  This  official  goes  to  market  as  economically  as  possible, 
purchases  the  stale  articles,  and  pockets  the  profit  therefrom.  It  was  just  so  at 
our  hotel,  where  the  peas  were  always  yellow,  though  an  abundance  of  better 
were  to  be  had  in  market,  as  we  verified  by  actual  inspection.  The  arts  of  living, 
which  here  could  be  turned  to  so  much  account,  appear  to  be  all  thrown  away. 
As  for  butter,  the  article  is  rarely  made  by  the  Cubans,  and  as  much  as  is  needed 
to  ornament  the  tables  frequented  by  Americans,  is  imported  ;  what  it  becomes 
by  the  time  it  is  offered  to  customers,  may  be  judged  by  a  sample  that  accom- 
panied us  in  the  Isabel.  It  was  contained  in  the  half  of  an  empty  flour  barrel, 
which  was  in  proximity  with  the  heat  of  the  steam-engine  during  the  voyage  ;  tied 
over  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  it  descended  with  the  baggage  of  our  party 
into  the  shore  boat,  when  a  passenger,  a  little  late  in  his  arrangements  for  depar- 
ture, in  a  hurried  moment,  thinking  it  was  a  trunk,  stepped  into  it,  wathdrawing 
his  boot  well  buttered.  We  had  to  presume  that  what  the  boot  did  not  require 
to  cover  it,  was  served  at  our  table  thrice  a  day.  Such  is  retailed  for  fifty  cents 
the  pound. 

Vegetables,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  are  a  very  dear  product.  Peas  (such  as 
would  scarcely  sell  at  all  among  us)  were  worth  five  dollars  the  bushel ;  beets,  ten 
cents  each;  eggs  commanded  forty  cents  the  dozen;  milk,  ten  cents  the  quart, 
and  poor  enough  ;  beef  (very  inferior)  commands  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  the 
poimd,  mutton  twenty,  and  pork  uniformly  twenty-five.  The  above  prices  are 
certainly  very  remunerative;  the  temptation  of  the  high  wages  of  labor  for  the  sugar 
estates,  however,  is  constantly  operating  to  draft  the  workmen  from  the  gardens, 
and  cigar  making,  in  the  shade,  is  preferred  by  all  who  can,  by  skill,  get  into 
that  employment.  Some  Americans,  when  they  hear  of  these  prices,  are  tempted 
to  procure  land,  and  raise  vegetables  for  the  Havanese;.  we  have  yet  heard  of 
no  great  success  in  this  line.  We  left  an  active  young  man,  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  was  negotiating  for  one  hundred  acres  near  the  Bishop's  garden, 
for  the  purpose,  and  who  felt  sure  of  realizing  a  fortune  in  such  a  climate,  where 
the  truck  seemed  to  grow  spontaneously,  or  with  only  moderate  care. 

Tliese  notes  are  extending  beyond  the  original  design,  but  as  they  appear  to  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers,  they  will  be  continued. 


FRUIT  CULTURE.  — THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

BY  WILLIAM  SHIPLEY. 

In  all  establishments  of  any  pretension,  we  have  numerous  structures  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruits,  but,  amongst  modern  inventions,  there  are  none  so  useful  to 
the  amateur  as  the  orchard  house,  which  was  brought  into  existence  by  that  excel 
"ruit  cultivator,  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.,  to  whom  we  ar 
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indebted  for  much  valuable  informntion  on  fruits,  and  for  the  introduction  of  many 

new  variotios.  Tlic  orchard  lioiisc  is  for  ])rofcction  from  severe  spring  frosts,  such 
as  wo  liuve  had  of  hite  years.  !Mr.  Kivcrs's  first  houses  were  erected  aj^ainst  some 
old  yew  edges,  which  formed  the  hack,  and  these  houses  were  found  to  answer 
their  purpose  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  more  hardy  fruits,  such 
as  plums,  «tc.  ;  but  Mr.  R.'s  later  erections  arc  constructed  with  boarded  sides. 
The  first  cost  of  such  houses  certainly  would  not  be  much,  but  1  think  they  will 
eventually  be  found  dearer  than  ])ro]>erly  built  brick  and  mortar  walls.  Most 
orchard  houses  hitherto  erected,  arc  without  any  healing  apparatus,  which  I  also 
think  is  false  economy;  for  the  plants  in  such  structures  must  naturally  be  for- 
warder than  those  out  of  doors,  and  the  frost  has  much  power  in  a  house  of  this 
sort,  if  means  arc  not  taken  to  keep  it  out ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  or- 
chard houses  are  a  new  invention,  and  far  from  that  perfection  which  we  may  expect 
they  will  ultimately  reach.  My  idea  of  a  good  house  is,  that  it  should  be  built 
span-roofed  (say  twenty  feet  wide),  and  as  long  as  the  proprietor  pleases.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves  should  be  about  six  feet,  the  lower  three  feet 
of  which  should  be  of  brick,  and  the  upper  of  glazed  sashes,  made  to  open,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation.  A  three-feet  border,  in  which  trees  may  be  placed, 
might  run  round  the  house ;  and  the  path  should  be  three  feet  wide,  which  would 
leave  eight  feet  for  the  centre  border.  The  flue,  or  hot-water  pipe,  should  be 
jilaced  on  or  in  the  path.  It  has  been  the  practice,  hitherto,  to  grow  the  trees  in 
l)ots,  several  nurserymen  having  prepared  many  trees  well  furnished  with  bloom 
buds  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  secured  a  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year ;  but  how 
this  method  will  succeed,  is  at  present  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  For  my  part,  I 
am  very  doubtful  of  its  propriety,  as  I  fear  the  trees  will  not  continue  to  produce 
good  crops  many  years,  if  grown  in  pots,  while,  if  planted  in  the  borders,  success 
would  be  certain,  as  they  may  be  kept  dwarf  by  proper  pruning,  and  removing 
and  root-pruning  every  two  or  three  years,  which  might  be  done  without  at  all 
injuring  them.  Another  means  of  keeping  the  trees  dwarf,  is  the  proper  selection 
of  stocks  to  work  the  different  fruits  on,  as,  for  instance,  the  Pear  on  the  Quince, 
the  Apple  on  the  Paradise,  the  Cherry  on  the  Mahaleb,  and  the  Plum  on  the 
Black  Thorn.  Most  fruits  may  be  successfully  grown  in  an  orchard  house,  in- 
cluding Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Apricots,  Grapes,  Figs,  and 
Strawberries,  besides  what  may  be  had  in  the  way  of  choice  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amateur  possessing  one  of  these  structures, 
may  command  a  good  variety  of  fine  fruits  at  but  little  expense.  With  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  orchard  house,  every  attention  must  be  paid  to  proper 
ventilation,  which  is  most  essential,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  admitting  air 
both  I)y  the  side  and  top  lights.  If  the  side  lights  can  be  all  removed,  sufiicient 
air  may  be  given  without  allowing  cold  draughts,  by  keeping  them  closed  on  the 
side  the  wind  would  enter.  Watering  must  also  receive  due  attention,  as  the  trees 
might  be  soon  damaged  either  by  an  excess  of  moisture  or  the  want  of  it.  An- 
other important  point  is  to  keep  the  trees  properly  pruned  and  the  fruit  properly 
thinned,  removing  all  that  is  not  required  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  before  it  begins  to 
damage  the  trees. 

YISITS  TO  COUNTRY  PLACES.  — NO.  12. 
AROUND  BALTIMORE. 

Dr.  Thomas  Edmondson,  who  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature  since  we  were  there, 
ssed  a  collection  of  plants  which  had  few  (if  any)  competitors  for  variety 
value  in  this  country.     His  collection  has  been  sold,  in  one  lot,  to  Mr.  W" 


who  has  prepared  extensive  houses  for  its  reception,  and  who  undoubtedly  possesses 
the  finest  and  most  rare  hothouse  in  North  America.  Great  disappointment  was 
expressed  that  the  plants  were  not  sold  separately,  as  a  large  company  had  assem- 
bled, to  procure  individual  specimens.  Mr.  Winans  swept  the  whole  at  a  small 
advance,  on  the  low  valuation  of  $2,385. 
We  noted  the  following,  for  their  rarity  : — 

Fircrea  gigantea  ;  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high. 

Cactus  Braziliensis  ;  twenty  feet  iu  height. 

Ficus  reptans. 

Banana  CavandisMi ;  in  bearing. 

Stigm apkillon  ciliatiana. 

Muscienda.  fi-ondosa. 

Hakea  Victoria;  resembling  the  Salisburia. 

.  Weigelia  amabilis  ;  an  old  plant,  and  in  full  bearing. 

Magnolia  grandijiora  ;  a  large  plant ;  somewhat  injured  by  the  winter  of  1855-G. 

Stenocarpus  Cunn inghamia. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  these  grounds,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  we  ever  saw,  was  an  Osage  Orange-tree,  about  twenty-four  years  old. 
Its  leading  shoot  had  been  destroyed,  and  it  had  become  recumbent  to  a  surprising 
degree.  By  pacing  the  circumference  over  which  it  had  spread  itself,  we  found 
it  covered  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet !  It  is  highly  ornamental 
in  this  condition,  and  was  full  of  fruit.  The  limbs  laid  about  with  a  profusion 
that  was  positively  beautiful  and  wonderful.  We  recommend  experiments  with 
this  tree  where  a  large  space  (say  a  circular  drive)  is  to  be  filled. 

Here,  too,  we  gratified  a  long  wished-for  inspection  of  Dr.  Edmondson's  seed- 
ling camellias,  which  have  stood  out  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  open  air, 
protected  only  by  leaves  thrown  over  them.  They  were  cut  down  to  the  snow- 
line, the  last  winter,  but  were  again  growing  vigorously,  and  sending  up  tufts  of 
leaves  more  beautiful  than  raahouias.  Would  that  our  own  climate  might  be 
favored  with  such  a  result.  Dr.  E.,  as  already  stated,  was  famous  for  possessing 
some  extraordinary  seedling  strawberries  of  his  own  raising.  The  Marylandica 
constantly  took  the  prizes,  and  other  sorts  were  in  great  esteem.  These  have 
been  purchased,  and  are  now  offered  for  sale  by  S.  Feast  &  Sons  (as  before  re- 
marked), with  the  Charles's  Favorite  and  Haarlem  Orange.  He  never  parted  with 
these,  his  answer  being  always  :  "  They  are  not  for  sale."  His  seedling  strawberry 
ground  was  trenched  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  ;  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench, 
a  layer  of  eight  or  tea  inches  of  charcoal,  manure,  leather  refuse,  and  various 
materials,  were  mixed.  The  seedling  plants  were  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  which 
they  had  been  kept  all  winter,  and  planted  in  rows  two  feet,  and  the  plants  eighteen 
inches  apart.  The  ground  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  tan,  the  runners 
suppressed  until  fruiting  was  over.  The  three  now  offered  are  the  choice  of  many 
thousands  tested.  So  notorious  had  his  fruit  become  at  the  exhibitions  and  the 
markets,  that  no  others  attracted  attention. 

Marylandica  is  one  of  the  finest  show  fruits.  Color,  rich  dark  crimson  ;  large, 
firm,  rich  flavor;  strong  grower;  well  adapted  as  a  fertilizer,  and  we  think  it  the 
finest  berry  we  know. 

Haarlem  Orange  ripens  early,  and  continues  until  strawberries  are  over;  is  a 
very  prolific  bearer,  good  size,  and  of  a  glossy  orange  color,  pine-apple  shape,  firm, 
and  of  rich  flavor,  and  a  great  favorite  of  the  birds. 

Charles's  Favorite  is  declared  to  be  equal  to  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  ripens  ten 
days  earlier. 


J I  is  caiiu'llins,  now  also  in  Mr.  Feast's  control,  ore  Feast's  Perfection,  quite  a 
rciiiiirkalilc  Howlt,  distinct  IVoni  any  ulhcr  in  color,  and  attracts  all  eyes,  in  col- 
lections however  lurjie. 

Triumph  of  Jia/tii/iure  is  a  vcrystronj^  grower;  large  foliage,  enormous  flower, 
inil)ri('ated;  color  like  tricolor,  l)ut  not  so  coarse,  and  very  attractive. 

JA/ry  Kurtz  is  also  a  good  one  ;  fine  foliage,  free  bloomer,  line-sliapcd  flower, 
white  ground,  strijied  with  rose;   raised  hy  Edward  Kurtz,  an  amateur  of  merit. 

The  owners  of  these  valuable  articles, 

Samuel  Feast  8^  Sons,  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  nurserymen  and 
tenants  of  Dr.  Edraondson.  They  have  a  very  large  nursery,  a  great  variety  of 
camellias,  including  some  new  and  desirable  kinds.  Their  prairie  roses  are  too 
well  known  to  be  more  than  alluded  to.  Mr.  S.  Feast  has  been  engaged,  for  some 
time,  in  planting  orchards  of  jjcar,  peach,  and  apple,  for  the  supply  of  the  Balti- 
more market,  and  if  intelligence  is  any  passport  to  success,  he  will  soon  show 
what  may  be  done. 

Jvhn  Feast  has  a  town  greenhouse  and  garden,  filled  with  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  flowers,  and  does  a  large  business,  supi)lying  plants,  bouquets,  kc.  kc. 

Peutland  ^  Brother  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  flower  business,  and  have 
advertised,  lately,  some  new  roses,  which  promise  well. 

Baltimore  may  hereafter  supply  additional  notes;  at  present,  we  reluctantly 
leave  this  most  hospitable  region. 


THE    LEAF-CUTTIXG    BEE. 

BY  J.  STAUFFER,  MOUNT  JOY,  PA. 

Toe  genus  Megachile  (comprising  the  leaf-cutting  and  some  other  bees)  has 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious;  and  so  early  as  1670,  it  was  noticed 
by  May,  Willughby,  Lister,  and  others. 

Mr.  Kirby  has  given  the  history  of  these  bees  at  great  length  in  his  Monograph, 
together  with  lleaumur's  account;  yet  I  have  never  met  with  a  description  of  our 
native  species.  T.  W.  Harris,  among  his  hymenopterous  insects  (page  371), 
barely  mentions  "the  skill  of  the  leaf-cutter  bee  in  cutting  out  the  semicircular 
pieces  of  leaves  for  her  patchwork  nest."  True,  there  may  be  other  accounts 
which  have  not  come  to  my  notice.  I  offer  the  following  observations  (made  by 
myself),  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some,  and  new  to  others  : — 

On  the  3d  of  last  September,  I  found  a  series  of  compact  rolls  of  fresh  green 
leaves  from  the  rose  or  sweetbrier,  neatly  fitted  into  the  channel  made  (as  I  suppose) 
by  some  larvae  of  a  coleopterous  insect.  These  rolls  were  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  Fig.  8,  cora[)osed  of  layer 

upon  layer,  accurately  adjusted 
with  a  double  top  and  triple  bottom 
of  circular  pieces,  as  tight  as  a 
cartridge  without  cement,  appa- 
rently. One  opened  contained 
about  six  small,  white,  oblong  eggs, 
immersed  in  an  orange-colored 
jelly-like  substance  (pollen  and 
honey  necessary  for  the  food  of 
the  larvic).  November  24, 1  opened 
other,  and  found  the  larva,  Fig.  10  (half  the  size  of  fig.).  The  perfect  insect 
'    ?),  Fig.   1,  came  forth  May  the  26th.     I  took  accurate  drawings  of  the    | 
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various  stages,  but  regret  that  my  woodcut  is  not  equal  to  ray  wishes  ;  but  it  may 
suffice,  as  I  am  not  a  professed  "  wood-cutter." 

The  insect  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  color.  The  face,  Fig.  9,  is 
densely  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs  ;  the  Antennae  clavate,  with  the  apical  seg- 
ment subcompressed ;  the  cheeks,  underside  and  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs.  The  tibia 
are  black,  with  a  few  hairs  near  the  body,  except  the  anterior  pair,  Fig.  3,  Avhich 
are  densely  clothed  with  long,  ochrous  hairs.  Fig.  5,  the  spurred  hind-leg ;  the 
tarsi  are  covered  with  short  black  hairs.  Fig.  7,  the  two  jaws — one  apparently 
one-toothed,  cutting  edge  slightly  curved.  Fig.  G  is  the  tongue  ;  its  external 
sheath,  and  the  maxillary  and  labial  palpi,  separated.  Fig.  4,  the  anterior  wing, 
with  its  cells. 

This  species  maybe  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  insect.  I  will  not  venture 
to  name  it,  but  shall  be  truly  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  inform  me  of  its  speciQc 
name.  I  will  append  a  portion  from  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  by  way  of 
conclusion. 

"  The  process  which  one  of  these  bees  employs  in  cutting  the  pieces  of  leaf  that 
compose  her  nest,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Nothing  can  be  more  expeditious  ;  she 
is  not  longer  about  it  than  we  should  be  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  After  hovering 
for  some  moments  over  a  rose-bush,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  the  bee  alights 
upon  the  leaf  she  has  selected,  usually  taking  her  station  upon  its  edge,  so  that 
\he  margin  passes  between  her  legs.  With  her  strong  mandibles,  she  cuts  with- 
out intermission  in  a  curve  line,  so  as  to  detach  a  triangular  portion.  When  this 
hings  by  the  last  fibre,  lest  its  weight  should  carry  her  to  the  ground,  she  balances 
htr  little  wings  for  flight,  and  the  very  moment  it  parts  from  the  leaf,  flies  ofi"  with 
it  n  triumph,  the  detached  portion  remaining  bent  between  her  legs  in  a  direction 
pen^endicular  to  her  body.  Thus,  without  rule  or  compasses,  do  these  diminutive 
crettures  mete  out  the  materials  of  their  work  into  portions  of  an  ellipse,  into 
ovah  or  circles,  accurately  accommodating  the  dimensions  of  the  several  pieces  of 
each  figure  to  each  other.  What  other  architect  could  carry  impressed  upon  the 
tablet  of  his  memory  the  entire  idea  of  the  edifice  which  he  has  to  erect?  and, 
destitite  of  square  and  plumb-line,  cut  out  his  materials  in  their  exact  dimensions, 
without  making  a  single  mistake  ?  Yet  this  is  what  oar  little  bee  invariably  does. 
So  far  ire  human  art  and  reason  excelled  by  the  teachings  of  the  Almighty." 


\  MEMOIR    OF    ANDRE    MICHAUX. 

FROM  LOUDON'S  ARBORETUM. 

Andre  VIichaux  was  born  in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  in  1T4G,  and  soon  evinced 
a  taste  for  agriculture  and  botany,  which  was  fostered  by  his  early  patron,  the 
court  yjhysidan,  M.  Lemonnier.  In  1777,  he  studied  botany  under  Bernard  de 
Jussieu,  at  Vrianon  ;  and  in  1770,  he  was  studying  in  the  Jurdin  des  Plantes. 
Soon  after  tlis  he  went  to  England,  and  returned  to  France  with  a  great  number 
of  trees,  whici  were  planted  in  the  gardens  of  M.  Lemonnier,  and  of  the  Marechal 
de  Noailles,  \Ahere  they  succeeded  perfectly.  He  often  used  to  take  from  these 
gardens  a  pactet  of  grafts,  and,  going  through  the  woods  of  Versailles,  he  would 
graft  them  on  tic  trees  already  there.  In  1780,  he  went  to  botanize  on  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne  wth  several  botanists,  among  whom  were  Lamarck  and  Thouin. 
Michaux  was  tht  most  active  of  all  of  them;  besides  his  musket,  haversack,  port- 
folio, and  several  specimen  boxes,  he  carried  in  his  pocket  seeds  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  which  be  sowed  in  favorable  situations.     Soon  afterwards,  he  w 
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the  Pyrenees,  and  travelled  in   Spain  ;   and,  in  a  short  time,  aocompanied  the 
ncplifw  of  the  eeleltrated  Kousseau  to  Persia,  tlio  latter  l)eitii^  appointed  Consul 
to  that  country  in  1782.     He  went  to  Alepjio,  Pap^ihid,  the  Tii^ris,  th(!  Euphrates, 
Passora,  and  many  other  places,  sending  home  numerous  seeds  to  Thouin,  ]SIales- 
herhes,  and  others.     l*ersla  at  that  time  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  and  Michaux, 
iduiidered  of  everythiiif;^  by  the  Arabs,  was  sui)plied  with  the  means  of  continning 
liis  journey  by  M.  de  la  Touche,  the  Enf^lish  Consul  at  liassora,  though  France 
and  England  were  at  that  time  at  war  ;  M.  do  la  Touche,  his  biographer  observes, 
thinking  that  a  naturalist  who  travelled  for  the  good  of  humanity,  ought  to  be 
protected  by  every  nation.     In  this  part  of  the  world  Michaux  remained  two 
years,  traversing  mountains  and  deserts  from  the  Indian  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
proving  that  the  provinces  situated  between  35°  and  45^  of  latitude  in  the  East, 
have  supplied  most  of  our  trees,  exclusive  of  those  which  belong  to  America.     He 
here  verified  the  fact  first  noticed  by  Kfcmpfer,  that  the'male  flowers  of  the  date  will 
keep  during  the  year,  and  yet  impregnate  the  female.     lie  sent  home  sculptured 
ruins  from  the  palace  known  as  that  of  Semiramis,  near  the  Tigris,  and  various 
other  antiques,  and  objects  of  natural  history.     He  returned  to  Paris  in  June, 
1785,  and  was  chosen  soon  after  to  go  to  the  United  States,  to  collect  seeds  of 
trees  and  shrubs ;  to  establish  an  entrepot  for  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York ;  and  to  get  them  sent  from  that  to  Rambouillet,  which  was  destined  to  re- 
ceive them.     lie  was  also  commissioned  to  send  home  American  game.     He  arrived 
at  New  York  in  October,  1785  ;  established  a  garden  there  ;  traversed  New  Jersef, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  ;  and,  after  the  first  year,  he  sent  home  twelve  boyes 
of  seeds,  and  five  thousand  young  trees,  together  with  some  Canadian  partridges, 
which  afterwards  bred  at  Versailles.     In  September,  1789,  he  went  to  Carolina, 
making  Charleston  his  depot ;  he  traversed  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the 
whole  country  north  and  south,  leaving  his  son  at  Charleston,  in  charge  o^  the 
gardens  there.     From  this  place  he  sent  home  numerous  seeds,  and  many  hundreds 
of  young  trees.     In  April  following,  he  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  sources  of  the 
Savannah,  and  there  he  discovered  Magnolia  auriculata,  Robinia  viscosa,  .izalea 
V.  coccinea,  a  Kalmia,  a  Rhododendron,  and  many  oaks  and  other  trees  not  before 
known.     The  manner  in  which  he  travelled,  his  intercourse  with  the  native  Indians, 
and  the  accidents  he  met  with,  are  extremely  interesting.     Whenever  he  discovered 
a  new  plant,  it  inspired  him  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  no  longer  felt  fatigue. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  Pavia,  and  of  the  Pinckneya  pubens,  gave  bra  great 
pleasure.     He  arrived  at  New  Providence  in  February,  1799,  and  returned  to 
Charleston  in  May  of  the  same  year.     He  afterwards  visited  the  highestmountains 
of  Carolina.     The  dangers  he  experienced  there,  convinced  him  of  the  necessity 
of  having  two  guides,  because  one  might  perish  by  the  road  by  a  thoisand  acci- 
dents, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  European  to  find  his  way  al«ne  through 
the  country.     He  found  in  these  mountains  vast  tracts  covered  witV  Rhododen- 
drons, Kalmias,  and  Azaleas,  and  with  forests  of  trees  altogether  impenetrable. 
War,  at  this  time,  was  declared  between  France  and  England,  and  Michaux  was 
afraid  of  being  forced  to  leave  America.     He  had  been  for  a  long  time  occupied 
with  the  idea  of  determining  the  native  place  of  all  the  American  'rees ;  and  also 
at  what  latitude  they  begin  to  grow  rare,  and  where  they  disappetr  entirely.     In 
short,  he  wished  to  ascertain  up  to  what  height  they  are  found  oi  the  mountains, 
and  in  what  soil  they  prosper  best.     He  considered  the  native  fountry  of  a  tree 
to  be  that  in  which  it  is  most  numerous,  and  where  it  acquires  He  greatest  height 
and  thickness.     Thus  he  fixed  on  Kentucky  as  the  native  countrj  of  the  Tulip-tree, 
because  it  there  forms  vast  forests,  has  a  trunk  commonly  seven  feet  or  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  grows  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  tiriving  in  a  moist, 
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clayey  soil,  but  not  in  one  that  is  frequently  inundated.  In  higher  or  lower 
ground,  or  in  a  different  soil,  these  trees  become  smaller  and  more  rare.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  trace,  in  this  manner,  the  botanical  topography  of  North  America, 
that  Michaux  visited  the  Floridas,  and  went  as  far  as  Hudson's  ]5ay.  lie  left 
Charleston  in  April,  1T92;  arrived  at  Quebec  in  June  of  the  same  year;  and 
reached  Tadonssac,  lat.  52'^,  in  October,  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  from  any 
human  habitation.  lie  afterwards  planned  a  journey  to  Mexico,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States ;  but,  after  very  many  journeys,  he  returned  to  Paris  by 
Amsterdam,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  December,  1790,  after  ten  years'  aVj- 
sence.  He  found  his  friends  well,  but  was  grieved  beyond  measure  to  learn  that 
the  beautiful  plantations  of  Rambouillet,  to  which  he  had  sent  sixty  thousand 
young  trees,  had  been  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  and  that  but  a  very  small 
num])er  of  the  trees  were  remaining.  Seeing  that  tranquillity  was  restored,  he 
instantly  thought  of  repairing  the  loss.  After  unsuccessfully  endeavoring  to  get 
sent  again  to  America,  he  was  sent  to  New  Holland.  He  stopped  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  was  very  desirous  of  going  to  Madagascar,  in  which  island  he  was 
attacked  by  the  fever,  and  he  died  there  in  November  (an  ix.),  1803,  aged  fifty- 
seven  years. 

Michaux  not  only  sent  many  new  trees  and  shrubs  into  France,  but  he  sent 
great  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  the  more  useful  species  ;  such  as  Juglans  Paccan, 
used  for  making  furniture,  and  which  produces  the  nut  oil ;  Taxodium  distichum 
(the  deciduous  cypress),  suitable  for  planting  in  very  moist  soil  :  Nyssa  caroliniana, 
useful  for  the  naves  of  wheels  ;  Quercus  tinctoria,  for  tanning  and  dyeing  ;  and  Q. 
virens,  which,  he  says,  grows  rapidly  on  the  sandy  beach,  exposed  to  the  stormy 
winds  of  the  ocean,  where  scarcely  any  other  tree  can  exist,  and  the  wood  of 
which  is  excellent  for  ship-building  ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  Caryas  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Tulip-trees,  and  the  American  Ashes,  Maples,  &c.,  which,  in  many 
parts  of  France,  are  preferable  to  the  indigenous  trees.  The  administration  of 
the  Museum,  aware  of  the  services  rendered  to  natural  history  by  INIichaux,  ordered 
his  bust  to  be  placed  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  greenhouses,  along  with  those  of  Com- 
merson,  Uombey,  and  other  travellers  who  had  enriched  their  collection. 

Michaux  was  too  fully  occupied  in  travelling  to  have  much  leisure  to  write  ; 
nevertlieless,  he  is  the  author  of  Histoire  des  CMnes  de  V Amerique  Septentrionale, 
published  in  1804  :  a  Nortfi  American  Flora,  and  a  Memoir  on  the  Date  Palm. 
The  particulars  of  his  life,  at  great  length,  and  proportionately  interesting,  will 
be  found  in  the  Annales  du  Museum,  tom.  iii.  p.  191,  from  which  this  notice  of 
his  life  has  been  al)ridged. 

[A  memoir  of  his  son,  Fran9ois,  who  completed  the  North  American  Sylva, 
will  be  given  soon. — Ed.] 
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BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN,  GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

27.  Rhus.  The  Sumac. — R.  Cotinus,  the  Mist-tree,  or  Green  Fringe,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  known.  It  can  be  scarcely  said  to  be  valued  for  its  purple 
berries,  for  it  produces  these  sparingly,  but  rather  for  its  mossy  looking  flower, 
giving  the  plant,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  being  enveloped  in  a  Scotch 
mist.  R,  typhiaa,  the  Stag's-horn  Sumac,  in  addition  to  its  beautiful  crimson- 
dyed  leaves  in  autumn,  has  handsome  spikes  of  fruit.  It  is  a  shrub  of  the  largest 
size.  R.  coriorid,  if  it  were  not  so  very  common  in  our  fence  rows,  would  be 
hly  prized  for  its  very  beautiful  crimson  fruit.     The  objection  to  most  of  the 
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fnmily  is  tlint  they  propagate  only  too  freely.     The  R.  cotinng  is  an  exception,  ae 
this  can  only  be  increased  by  layerinf?  the  half  ripeuotl  youn,c^  shoots. 

28.  liosii  rtihi'i/iiiosa. — The  .S\veetl)rier  Rose  is  another  of  my  little  pets.  I 
will  pass  by  the  <?ratcful  fraj^rance  of  its  leaves,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  its 
sweet  flowers,  sorry  that  my  subject  obliges  me  to  do  so,  to  recommend  it  to  nil 
who  should  chance  not  to  possess  one,  if  only  for  its  numerous  little  golden  pear- 
shajied  pods,  so  numerously  produced,  and  so  persistent  for  many  months  after 
everything  else  has  disappeared.  It  is  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  fall,  if  de- 
sired to  grow  the  next  spring,  or  in  the  spring,  if  one  year's  growth  be  no  object. 
It  is  well  i)leased  with  any  common  garden  soil. 

29.  Sainbucus.  The  Elder. — The  American  species,  though  possessing  hand- 
some fruit,  is  rarely  or  never  admitted  into  gardens.  I  allude  to  the  S.  canaden- 
sis, its  extensively  creeping  roots  rendering  its  presence  there  very  disagreeable. 
There  is  one  species,  however,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  northern  States, 
which,  while  it  is  free  from  this  objection,  has  also  very  beautiful  red  berries,  which 
are  very  ornamental.  This  is  the  S.  pnhens.  There  is  also  a  scarlet-berried 
European  species,  a  stronger  grower,  and  more  desirable  than  the  last,  the  S.  ra- 
cemosa.  ;^Iost  of  the  kinds  known  in  the  gardens,  as  the  variegated,  cut-leaved, 
&c.,  are  all  varieties  of  the  S.  nigra,  a  European  variety,  and  bear  fine  clusters 
of  deep  black  berries.  All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  any- 
where but  in  very  shady  situations,  and  easily  increased  by  cuttings  taken  off  in 
the  fall  of  the  year. 

30.  Shepherdia  argeniea.  The  Buffalo  Berry. — This  shrub  grows  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  rather  bushy.  It  has  silvery  shoots  and  foliage  quite  peculiar  and 
interesting.  Male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants  generally,  so 
that  to  make  sure  of  having  a  plant  to  bear  berries,  it  is  best  to  have  both  sexes 
growing  near  each  other.  The  berries  are  small,  but  borne  in  great  numbers ; 
they  are  of  a  transparent  pink  color,  and,  when  grown  in  perfection,  there  are  few 
things  more  pleasing  as  a  specimen  lawn  plant.  It  does  best  in  a  deep  rich  loam, 
and  in  an  open  situation.  In  the  nurseries  it  is  propagated  by  layers  put  down 
in  July  and  August.     They  root  rapidly  and  make  good  i)lants  tlie  following  year. 

31.  Symphoria,  or  Sgmphoricarpos.  S.  glomerata. — The  Snowljerry  is  a  well 
known  small  shrub,  bearing  numerous  pure  white  berries  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  S.  racemosa  has  smaller  berries  than  the  laSt,  more  numerous,  and  of  a 
dingy  red.  It  is  known  in  its  native  places  as  the  "Indian  currant."  They  are 
both  desirable  shrubs  of  the  easiest  possible  culture ;  cuttings  taken  off  in  fall  or 
winter  root  as  readily  as  willows. 

32.  Taxus.  The  Yew. — Pre-eminent  amongst  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  for  its  hand- 
some foliage  ;  it  is  no  less  desirable  for  the  pretty  scarlet  or  pink  berries  it  bears 
in  succession  most  of  the  summer  months.  In  the  combination  of  these  two  points, 
it  is  second  only  to  the  Holly  in  beauty,  and  superior  to  that  in  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  cultivated.  The  American,  T.  Canadensis,  has  the  handsomest  berries. 
They  are  of  a  brighter  color  and  produced  more  freely  than  those  of  any  other 
species,  but  the  plant  is  more  straggling,  and  seldom  makes  a  large  or  handsome 
bush.  The  European  species,  1\  baccata,  does  not  often  bear  fruit  with  us  ;  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  plant  shows  them  to  advantage  when  they  are  produced.  The 
Irish  Yew,  a  variety  of  T.  baccata,  with  an  erect  growth,  has  larger  berries  than 
either  of  the  two  species,  but  much  duller  in  color.  The  yews  will  do  well  any- 
where except  in  a  wet  situation.  They,  however,  invariably  do  best  in  a  rich 
garden  soil,  and  indeed  may  be  said  never  to  exhibit  their  real  beauty  unless  well 

d  for.     Thty  are  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.     The  first  mode 
most  universal.     They  root  readily  by  cuttings  of  the  one  year  old  wood 


in  in  the  fall  and  preserved  over  the  winter  in  a  cool  frame  just  kept  from  frost. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  early  iu  the  spring  in  boxes  of  sandy  vegetable  soil,  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soil,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  till  they  germinate. 

33.  Viburnum. — In  this  genus  are  found  some  of  the  most  valuable  berried 
plants  we  have.  V.  oxj/coccus,  the  mock  cranberry,  is  very  widely  known,  its 
large  red  cranberry-like  fruit  giving  it  a  conspicuous  appearance  in  August  and 
September.  V.  dentatinn,  with  pretty  foliage  and  a  neat  bushy  habit,  has  nume- 
rous clusters  of  small  blue  berries.  V.  Lantana,  the  wayfaring-tree,  and  V.  lan- 
tanoides,  have  woolly  foliage  of  a  silvery  hue.  V.  acerifolium,  the  maple-leaved, 
is  not  a  handsome  grower,  but  has  large  clusters  of  ovate  black  berries.  It  does 
not  grow  over  three  feet.  V.  prunifolium,  the  Black  Ilaw,  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  very  beautiful  when  in  blossom.  Early  in  the  fall,  and  during  most  of  the 
winter,  it  is  covered  with  large  black  berries.  All  the  species  except  the  last  root 
readily  from  cuttings  taken  off  in  the  fall,  preserved  moist  till  spring,  and  then 
planted.  V.  prunifoUnm  will  only  grow  well  from  seeds.  If  these  are  preserved 
dry  till  spring  they  rarely  grow  till  the  spring  following. 

34.  Viscum  jiavesccns.  The  Yellow  Mistletoe. — This  little  shrub,  as  most 
persons  know,  is  a  parasite,  or  plant  that  maintains  itself  by  living  on  others.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  they  will  only  grow  on  certain  trees.  The  English 
Mistletoe,  V.  album,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  grow  on  the  oak  only.  The 
present  species  I  have  seen  growing  vigorously  on  the  Persimmon.  It  has  nume- 
rous white  berries  through  the  winter  by  which  it  is  propagated.  I  regret  that  I 
can  give  nothing  from  my  own  experience  with  regard  to  its  culture,  every  attempt 
having  failed ;  and  I  have  never  seen  but  one  plant  that  was  raised  artificially. 
In  this,  a  notch  was  cut  in  the  bark  of  an  apple-tree,  and  the  seed  stuck  in. 

When  I  commenced  these  notes  I  had  no  idea  they  would  extend  so  far.  I 
trust  that  something,  however,  may  be  found  to  repay  their  perusal. 


PINON"   REAL.* 

In  various  excursions  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  a  most  gorgeous  flower  presents 
itself  in  private  gardens,  which  attracts  general  attention ;  and,  by  the  favor  of 
Madame  Solle,  of  Charleston  (who  was  in  Havana),  we  procured  the  drawing 
which  embellishes  the  present  number,  under  the  Spanish  name  of  PinOa  real. 
The  tree  is  the  Erythrina  indica,  of  the  family  of  the  Leguminosa3.  The  flower 
is  of  a  gorgeous  scarlet  color,  and  a  tree  covered  with  them,  before  the  leaves 
appear,  presents  a  most  beautiful  object. 

Erythrina  indica  (Lam.  diet.  2,  p.  391,  var.  a).  Stem,  arboreal,  prickly,  with 
broad-ovate,  acute  leaflets,  a  spathaceous  calyx,  an  ovate,  concave,  spreading  ban- 
ner ;  the  stamens,  monadelphous  at  the  base.  Native  of  the  East  Indies.  Kheed, 
Malabb.  t.  7  ;  Rumph.  Amb.  2,  t.  7G.  Syn.,  K.  corallodendron,  B.  Linn.  spec. 
992.  E.  orientalis,  Murr.  Comm.  Goeth.  8,  p.  35,  t.  1  (?).  Flowers,  of  a  splen- 
did scarlet  color.  In  Rheed's  figure,  the  calyx  is  acute,  and  much  elongated.  In 
Rumphias'  figure,  it  is  short  and  obtuse.     Do  they  form  two  species  ? 

The  above  is  translated  from  Decandolle's  Prodromus,  t.  2,  p.  412.  Don  (whose 
description  is  a  copy  of  the  above)  calls  it  Indian  Coral-Tree,  and  adds:  "Tree, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high."  Neither  of  these  authors,  nor  Loudon  (who  gives  a 
figure  of  it  on  p.  605),  mentions  the  name  by  which  it  is  called  in  Cuba  (Pinon 
real). 

The  Cydopccdia  of  Natural  History  says  that  the  Erythrina  monospcrma  (an 
East  Indian  species)  is  the  tree  from  which  gum-lac  is  obtained. 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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I  N  F  L  U  E  N  r  E    0  F    'I'  HE    STOCK    OX    Til  !•:    (i  U  A  F  T . 

BY  U.   BUIbT,  rillLADELl'UIA. 

URELY,  the  study  of  horlicultnre  in  its  various  do- 
tails,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  the  mind  of 
can  be  engaged  upon.  I  do  not  allude  to  that 
elfervesccnt  study  given  to  it  by  nurserymen 
Vk'lio  are  ever  on  the  streteli  for  ]»oiinds,  shil- 
lings, and  ])enec,  but  to  that  cool,  deliberate 
^  study  of  a  student — that  shutting  out  of  every- 
1  thing  except  the  scientific  results  of  an  inqiur- 
v^  ing,  cool,  deliberate  mind.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  was  for  tlie  pear  tlie  quince  stock  only,  and 
then  the  next  move  was  the  Angers  Quince, 
the  Pyramidal  Quince,  &c.  Now,  in  1857,  tliere 
appears  a  reaction,  and  all  pears  must  be  on  pear 
stock.  We  are  strange  in  our  ideas,  few  really 
thinking  and  acting  on  their  own  pure  opinion  ; 
they  take  for  granted  that  others  are  right.  About  five 
years  ago,  in  an  article  for  one  of  our  periodicals  (by  my- 
self), I  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  proper  method  of 
preparing  the  stock  for  a  fruitful  and  persistent  tree,  was 
to  remove  it  frequently  before  it  was  planted  into  the  or- 
chard. It  would  no  doubt  increase  the  cost  from  the  nursery,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  cheaper  to  tlie  purchaser,  in  the  safety  and  fruitfulness  of  the  tree.  I 
am  not  over  the  mark  if  I  say  that  one-third  of  all  the  fruit-trees  die  within  three 
years  of  their  removal  from  the  nursery.  I  very  much  question  if  there  are  a 
fourth  of  those  trees  plauted  with  any  degree  of  knowledge,  from  the  fact  that 
the  planter  does  not  know,  from  reasoning  or  thought,  how  a  tree  should  be  de- 
posited into  the  ground:  even  with  a  printed  guide  before  him,  he  goes  astray. 
If  they  grow,  he  takes  the  credit ;  if  they  die,  the  broad-backed  nurseryman  is  to 
blame.  I  find,  however,  by  impulse,  I  am  going  from  my  subject  of  the  influence 
of  the  stock  upon  the  scion  or  graft. 

In  my  movements  last  season,  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  a  grapery  where  nearly 
all  the  vines  "had  been  killed  by  some  wash  given  them  by  the  gardener."  (Poor 
gardeners,  they  are  always  committing  some  unpardonable  sin.)  The  house  was 
new,  and  a  good  one.  I  was  certainly  struck,  on  beholding  all  (except  three)  of 
the  vines  cut  down  to  very  near  the  ground.  Before  I  expressed  any  opinion,  I 
observed  that  the  wash  had  only  finished  the  work.  The  vines  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  to  the  rafter  all  winter,  and  had  been  killed  by  the  frost  and  sun.  But 
how  did  the  three  remain  ?  you  will  say.  On  close  ins})ectiou,  I  found  they  had 
been  grafted  or  inarched  upon  our  native  grape ;  those  three,  and  none  other, 
had  been  operated  upon.  This  fact  was  not  new  to  me,  though  it  was  before  me 
in  a  new  feature.  Every  planter  and  practical  man  should  hold  before  them,  in 
large  letters,  that  a  hardy  stock  assists  jnaking  a  hardy  tree.  Gardeners  about 
Philadelphia,  and  south  of  it,  do  not  invariably  take  the  precaution  to  take  down 
their  vines,  and  cover  them  with  dry  material,  to  resist  the  cold  and  sun.  Where 
it  is  not  done,  vines  are  split  from  top  to  bottom,  fruiting  buds  killed,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  or  half  the  crop  is  lost.  A  little  forethought,  and  six  hours' 
— labor  do  I  say?  no,  pleasure  is  the  proper  term — pleasure  to  feel  that  your 
and  coming  crop  are  safe,  even  with  the  thermometer  at  30^  below  zero 
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HOW    TO    MAKE    STRAWBERRY   BEDS. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

As  I  presume  a  large  part  of  your  readers  prefer  practice  to  theory,  perhaps 
some  of  them,  about  to  plant  strawberry  beds,  may  take  an  interest  in  the  follow- 
ing hints,  though  they  are  neither  novel  nor  original : — 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  written  about  the  sexual  character  of  the  strawberry, 
but  not  half  enough  about  plain  and  straight-forward  ways  of  cultivating  it. 

Now  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  cultivated  for  years  the  Early  Scar- 
let, Hudson,  and  Hovey's  Seedling — three  unexceptionable  sorts.  The  first,  pecu- 
liarly valuable  for  early  maturity,  the  second  for  preserving,  and  the  third  for  large 
size  and  good  quality ;  and  I  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  staminate  or 
pistillate  plants.  All  I  have  cared  for,  was  to  get  the  soil  in  the  rigid  state,  and 
let  the  blossoms  and  berries  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  gathering  very  large  crops  of  first-rate  fruit,  while  some  of  my  neighbors  who 
have  studied  the  nature  of  the  blossoms,  and  thought  too  little  of  the  soil,  have 
had  very  sorry  crops.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  something  in  this 
matter  of  the  difference  in  the  blossoms ;  but  that  I  have  found  it  of  little  or  no 
importance  to  intermix  them  in  any  given  proportions  in  the  same  bed.  All  that 
I  do,  is  to  cultivate  a  bed  of  "starainates,"  like  the  Virginia,  or  the  Early  Scarlet, 
in  the  same  part  of  my  garden  as  my  Hoveys  and  Hudsons,  and  let  them  take  the 
whole  matter  of  fertilization  into  their  own  hands. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  point  most  difficult  to  hit  is  that  of  manuring  the 
soil  well  for  the  strawberry.  If  you  use  stable  manure,  in  the  ordinary  way,  you 
are  certain  to  fill  your  soil  with  weeds  to  such  an  extent,  that  you  give  yourself  a 
deal  of  needless  trouble  in  keeping  the  weeds  down  ;  and  if,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
you  use  it  fresh,  you  will  be  likely  to  burn  up  your  young  plants,  if  the  season  is 
dry 

Two  points  must  be  understood,  to  grow  the  best  strawberries :  1st,  that  the 
soil  must  be  deep  ;  and  2d,  that  it  must  be  rich.  If  you  look  at  the  leaves  of  a 
strawberry,  and,  because  they  are  not  very  large,  presume  that  the  roots  will  ex- 
tend but  little  depth,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  I  have  seen  the  roots  of  straw- 
berries extend  five  feet  down  in  a  rich  deep  soil ;  and  those  plants  bore  a  crop  of 
fruit  five  times  as  large,  and  twice  as  handsome  and  good,  as  the  common  product 
of  a  soil  only  one  foot  deep. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  capital  instance  of  strawberry  delusion,  which  most 
of  your  readers  doubtless  know  something  about,  but  which  many  even  yet  do  not, 
perhaps,  fully  understand.  I  mean  the  history  of  the  "  Washington  Alpine  Straw- 
berry," which  Mr.  Stoddart,  of  Western  New  York,  advertised,  and  sold  a  great 
many  dollars'  worth  of,  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  ]Mr.  Stoddart,  I  believe,  was 
quite  honest  in  the  transaction  ;  and  yet  the  whole  public  were  completely  deluded 
by  the  "Washington  Alpine,"  which  was  nothing  but  the  old  Alpine  or  Monthly 
Strawberry.  Tlie  long  and  short  of  the  matter  was,  that  ^Ir.  Stoddart  had  a 
corner  of  his  garden  which  was  nuide  ground — a  rich,  deep,  moist  soil  (I  think  it 
had  been  an  old  bog,  or  bit  of  alluvial,  afterwards  filled  up),  not  less  than  eight 
or  ten  feet  deep.  Mr.  Stoddart  had  raised  some  seedling  Alpines  (which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  always  come  the  same  from  the  seed) ;  he  had,  Ijy  lucky  chance,  planted  them 
in  thiscorner  of  his  garden,  where  the  soil  was  so  unusually  ricli  and  deep.  There 
they  grew  so  finely,  and  bore  such  enormous  crops,  that  his  neighbors  could  scarcely 

edit  their  senses.    The  story  of  the  miraculous  crop  got  into  the  papers.    People 
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came  to  see  with  their  own  eyes.     In  short,  they  boiif^ht  and  carried  away  the 

"  Washiiifiton  Ali)incs,"  at  extravajrant  jirices,  with  tlic  full  conviction  that  "  see- 
iii<;  is  l)clic'vin<r,"  and  that  such  straw  Ijcrrios  wore  never  before  <rrown,  gazed  on, 
or  lasted.  "Well,  j^reat  was  tlieir  surprise  to  find,  on  planting;  and  cultivatinj^  the 
"  Washiiifrton  Alpines,"  that  there  was  nothinjj  new  or  wonderful  about  llieni ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  all  dwindled  down  to  the  old-f\ishioned  Alpine  Strawberry. 
Mr.  Stoddart,  naturally  enon<rh,  now  has  as  many  hard  nan)cs  bestowed  on  him 
for  the  fancied  deception,  as  he  had  before  had  hard  dollars  for  really  (rrcat  crops. 
And  yet,  Mr.  Stoddart  sold  his  ])lants  in  good  faith,  and  was  probably  as  much 
deluded  as  the  buyers.  The  whole  secret  of  his  unheard-of  crops,  and  the  large 
size  of  his  fruit,  lay  in  the  depth  and  richness  of  Ids  soil ;  and  as  none  of  his 
customers  had,  like  him,  a  rich  ten  feet  mould  to  grow  giants  in,  they  had  no 
"Washington  Alpines." 

The  "moral"  your  readers  arc  to  draw  out  of  this  digression  is,  that  they  can- 
not well  make  their  soil  too  deep  for  the  strawberry.  Perhaps  they  cannot  afford 
to  make  it  three  feet  deep,  which  is  the  right  depth  for  an  e.xtra  fine  crop;  but, 
at  all  events,  they  can  make  it  two  feet  deep.     And  now,  a  word  as  to  manuring  it. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  aljout  composts  and  "  well  rotted  manure."  The  real 
truth  is.  that  in  our  careless  country,  not  one  gardener  in  a  hundred  has  such  things 
ready  for  use  at  the  moment  he  wants  to  prepare  his  strawberry  patch.  What 
people  have  at  hand,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  otiier,  is  fresh  stable  or 
barnyard  manure ;  and  the  question  is,  how  to  use  that  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  true  way  to  do  this,  is  to  throw  out  the  soil  where  your  beds  are  to  be  made 
two  feet  deep.  Fill  up  the  bottom  eight  inches  or  a  foot  deep  with  fresh  stable 
manure,  mixed  with  the  litter,  treading  it  down  firmly.  Then  cover  this  with 
two-thirds  of  the  soil  thrown  out,  rejecting  the  worst  part  of  it.  This  will  raise 
the  bed  four  inches  above  the  surface ;  and  as  it  will  settle  about  four  inches,  it 
will  be  about  level  after  it  is  settled. 

This  is  all  the  preparation  which  I  give  my  soil,  and  it  is  all  that  any  soil  of  fair 
quality  needs;  only  that  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  it  three  feet  deep  tlian  two 
feet,  and  to  have  sixteen  inches  of  stable  manure  and  litter  at  the  bottom  than 
eight,  though  the  latter  brings  heavy  crops  in  a  good  soil. 

You  may  put  out  your  plants  in  August  or  April.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
if  planted  in  August,  you  may  lose  half  of  them  by  the  heat  and  drought,  unless 
'it  is  a  rainy  season  ;  while,  in  April,  you  are  certain  not  to  lose  a  single  plant, 
unless  it  is  unsound  wlicn  you  transplant  it. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  way  of  growing  strawberries  so  complete  as  in  beds 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  three  rows  in  each — the  plants  in  the  rows  kept 
clipped  of  their  runners,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  nicely  covered  with 
straw  all  the  year  round.  The  largest  and  finest  fruit  is  obtained  in  this  way,  and 
the  beds  themselves  will  last  many  years  ;  while,  if  they  are  allowed  to  cover  the 
bed,  you  can,  at  the  most,  expect  only  two  crops,  and,  generally,  the  fruit  is  of 
little  or  no  value  after  the  first  crop. 

It  is  very  idle  and  useless  to  attempt  to  make  a  new  strawberry  plantation  on 
old  strawberry  ground.  You  may  add  double  the  usual  quantity  of  manure,  but 
the  soil  has  been  so  roljbed  of  other  needful  elements,  that  you  will  fail  in  growing 
a  healthy  crop. 

A  word  or  two  may  also  not  be  thrown  away,  respecting  the  choice  of  plants.  Of 
course,  you  will  always  put  out  young  runners,  and  not  old  plants  ;  but  something 
more  than  this  is  needful.  You  must  take  care  to  see  that  they  are  not  runners 
an  old  and  worn-out  bed  ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  while  run- 
from  a  fruitful  bed  will  make  fruitful  plants,  so,  also,  runners  from  an  old  and 
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exhausted  bed,  will  very  often  produce  only  barren  plants.  Nurserymen  ought  to 
attend  to  this  ;  for  any  respectable  and  intelligent  nurseryman  should  be  ashamed 
of  sending  out  plants  from  a  bed  which  is  not  in  a  healthy  and  fruitful  state,  since 
bis  customers  at  a  distance  depend  wholly  upon  his  integrity  in  sending  them 
sound  and  healthy  plants  ;  not  such  as  inherit  feeble  constitutions  from  "along 
line"  of  decrepid  ancestors.  Yours,  &c.,  An  Old  Digger. 


GARDEN  YEGETABLES,  NO.  8.  — TURNIPS. 

BY  WM.   CnORLTON. 

As  a  part  of  the  winter  crop  of  turnips  will  have  to  be  sowed  in  this  month,  a 
few  remarks  on  their  general  culture  may  be  in  place  at  this  time. 

We  have  two  classes  of  this  vegetable  in  cultivation,  viz  :  the  common  flat  and 
globe-shaped  Brassica  rapa,  and  the  Su'edish,  or  Ruta  baga  {Brassica  cmnpestris, 
var.  Ruta  baga).  In  a  wild  state,  both  kinds  are  found  growing  in  Britain,  and 
other  temperate  parts  of  Western  Europe.  In  such  condition,  they  are  mere 
weeds,  with  tough  and  stringy  roots,  and  some  of  the  varieties  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  oily  matter  of  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  which  is  almost  entirely 
obliterated  in  the  most  improved  kinds,  when  growing  on  a  suitable  soil.  So 
much  does  the  nature  of  the  earth  affect  the  flavor,  that  turnips  sown  out  of  the 
same  packet  of  seed,  will  be  either  tender,  sweet,  and  nutty,  or  disagreeably  pungent, 
and  stringy  in  texture.  To  obtain  this  better  quality,  turnips  should  have  a  well- 
drained  under  base,  and  the  very  best  soil  for  kitchen  use  is  a  pulverized,  fresh, 
and  rich  sandy  loam  ;  the  next  best  is  newly  turned  up,  but  thoroughly  ameliorated 
vegetable  mould,  and  the  very  worst  is  an  old,  and  for  a  long  time  worked  garden, 
that  has  been  glutted  with  stable  manure  until  the  whole  has  become  incorporated 
into  a  soapy-like  humus.  All  the  Brassica,  and  our  present  subject  in  particular, 
are  much  benefited  by  guano,  used  previous  to  sowing  or  planting — say  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  Upon  the  first  mentioned  land,  a  liberal  dressing 
of  rotted  barnyard  manure  is  also  admissible  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fertiliz- 
ing material ;  but  in  the  two  latter  conditions,  it  is  best  to  give  a  dressing  of 
caustic  powdered  lime  at  the  time  of  digging  or  ploughing  the  land.  Superphos- 
phate of  lime,  when  pure,  is  also  good,  but  does  not  always  pay  expenses;  and 
likewise  ground  bones.  The  latter  has  a  marked  influence,  in  this  instance,  ou 
poor  soil,  and  becomes  a  permanent  assistance  to  any  other  crops  that  may  follow. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  have  turnips  in  the  hottest  months  of  summer, 
as  they  only  produce  dry  and  sticky  bulbs,  and  soon  run  up  to  seed,  while  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  a  good  quality  during  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  provided  suitable  kinds  are  sown,  and  at  the  proper  times.  The  Swedish 
varieties  require  to  be  sown  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
while  the  others  will  have  space  enough  at  one  foot  distance.  An  ounce  of  seed 
will  serve  for  two  hundred  feet  of  drill.  As  the  "  fly"  is  often  very  destructive  to 
the  young  plants  soon  after  germination,  it  is  advisable  not  to  thin  out  too  soon. 
The  best  remedy  against  this  destructive  pest,  is  a  free  use  of  water  overhead,  in 
the  evening,  but  when  this  is  not  applicable,  a  light  dusting  of  powdered  guano 
will  generally  save  the  crop,  as  will,  also,  fresh  wood  ashes,  and  (though  with  less 
certainty)  soot  or  lime.  All  these  contain  alkaline  or  ammoniacal  properties, 
which  are  obnoxious  to  the  insect,  and  serve  a  good  purpose  as  fertilizers.  When 
the  plants  have  grown  some  four  or  five  rough  leaves,  there  is  no  further  danger, 

d  the  superfluity  should  be  then  reduced,  so  as  to  leave  those  intended  to  remain, 
"ght  inches  apart.     Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  with  the  hoe,  but  never  draw 
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it  np  to  the  plants,  which  only  produces  a  tendency  to  push  out  side  roots,  and 

ilisliiTure  the  l)iilljs.  On  tlie  contrary,  when  particularly  clean  and  handsome  bulhs 
are  wanted,  they  may  be  obtained  by  moving  the  toi>s  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to 
sever  all  the  roots  excepting  the  main  one,  which  penetrates  jteqiendieularly  down- 
wards. This  hint  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting,  and 
if  practised,  will  serve  such,  a  good  i)urpose. 

The  first  early  crop  ought  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working 
order,  after  the  winter's  frost  breaks  up,  and  the  best  kinds  for  this  )iurpose  are 
Earhj  White  Dutch,  Early  Six  Weeks,  and  Early  Snowhall.  The  first  is  the  most 
commonly  accepted,  but  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  other  two.  This  sowing  is 
all  that  will  do  any  good  for  the  present,  but,  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  on  to 
the  beginning  of  August,  another  may  be  made  of  the  Swedish  or  Ruta  baga 
varieties,  the  best  of  which,  for  kitchen  ])urposes,  are  Skirviny^s  Improved  Swede, 
and  the  smaller  Purple-top  Swede.  These  latter  kinds  are  only  used  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  but  they  are  nevertheless  good  when  of  the  size  of  a 
pippin  apple ;  consequently,  when  there  is  a  preference,  they  will  make  a  good 
dish  in  the  fall.  The  general  winter  crop  of  the  common  sorts,  may  be  put  in 
from  the  first  to  the  middle,  or  even  last  of  August,  according  as  the  locality  is 
north  or  south.  The  middle  of  the  month  is  about  the  best  time  for  most  of  the 
Middle  States,  and  here  I  would  recommend  the  Purple-top  Strap-leaved  (a  very 
handsome,  flat,  and  wbite-fleshed  sort,  of  good  flavor).  Yellow  Dutch,  and  Golden 
Ball,  both  of  which  are  beautifully  formed,  yellow  in  color,  and  keep  well. 

Turnips  will  bear  some  frost  without  any  apparent  external  injury,  but  the  tex- 
ture and  flavor  are  always  injured  thereby,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  prepare 
for  housing  in  due  time.  Choose  a  dry  day  to  pull  the  roots,  cut  off  the  tops 
nearly  close  to  the  bulb,  and  throw  all  that  are  misshapen  or  injured  to  one  side. 
Those  that  are  wanted  for  immediate  and  mid-winter  use,  may  be  placed  in  layers, 
one  above  the  other,  in  a  dry  cellar,  each  of  which  should  have  a  little  dry  soil  or 
sand  thrown  over  it,  or  they  may  be  packed  in  tight  barrels,  and  covered  close 
with  hay  or  some  such  like  material,  to  j)revent  the  air  from  drying  and  shrivelling 
them  ;  this  renders  them  very  inferior,  and  often  causes  bitterness.  For  the  re- 
maining portion,  choose  a  dry  spot  out  of  doors,  pile  the  roots  in  a  ridge,  the 
base  being  from  two  to  three  feet  wide,  cover  over  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  and  upon 
this  a  suificient  quantity  of  earth,  to  keep  out  frost.  Sometimes,  when  these  ridges 
of  root  crops  are  made  large,  or  the  weather  should  unexpectedly  remain  mild  or 
over  damp,  there  is  more  or  less  of  sweating  taking  place,  which  always  injures 
the  quality,  and  often  causes  the  roots  to  decay.  This  may  be  entirely  prevented, 
by  standing  a  bundle  of  straw  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  each 
three  feet,  until  the  earthing  is  completed,  when  it  is  to  be  drawn  out,  leaving  an 
aperture  for  the  escape  of  all  fermentation  or  moisture.  After  a  time,  these  open- 
ings may  be  closed  with  earth,  and,  while  they  are  in  use,  a  "^"  cover  should  be 
put  over  them,  to  keep  out  rain.  The  earth  that  is  raised  up,  and  placed  over 
the  ridge  of  roots,  may  be  taken  from,  and  around,  the  base,  by  which  an  excava- 
tion is  formed  ;  this  will  drain  all  water  away,  and  keep  the  whole  comparatively 
dry.  When  the  frost  becomes  severe,  a  further  covering  of  litter  ought  to  be 
thrown  over  the  whole,  to  insure  further  protection,  and,  in  the  spring,  turnips 
preserved  in  this  way  will  be  found  equally  as  good  as  when  first  pulled  from  the 
garden. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  GEOLOGICAL  POSITION 
ON    CERTAIN    CONIFERS. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DUCIE. 

Thk  general  diffusion  of  foreign  Coniferse,  and  their  importance,  not  only  as 
regards  the  effect  which  they  will  eventually  produce  in  our  landscapes,  but  as 
regards  their  intrinsic  economic  value,  induces  me  to  hope  that  a  notice  of  certain 
peculiarities  which  I  have  had  opportunities  of  remarking  in  a  few  si)ecies,  may 
not  be  unacceptable,  and  may  possibly  elicit  papers  on  the  same  subject  from 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  treat  of  it  more  fully. 

In  and  about  Tortworth  Park,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bristol  Coal  Basin,  the 
underlying  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone  crop  out  at  a 
high  angle,  with  occasional  beds  of  the  Triassic  and  Liassic  formations  resting  on 
their  flanks,  producing  not  only  great  irregularities  of  surface,  but  important  dif- 
ferences both  in  the  constitution  and  quantity  of  the  superincumbent  soil.  Over 
the  whole  of  this  ground  the  more  common  Coniferse  are  planted  in  great  abund- 
ance, and,  with  a  few  exceptions  (owing  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  geological  reasons), 
they  grow  rapidly  and  well. 

As  a  general  and  sufficiently  obvious  rule,  the  Coniferae  thrive  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  on  which  they  stand.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  Deodar  and  Pinus  insignis.  The  rule  does  not,  however,  appear  to  apply  in- 
variably to  Abies  Douglassii,  as  I  possess  specimens  growing  as  vigorously  on  the 
cold  and  sterile  shales  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  as  others  on  the  deep  and 
warm  soil  of  the  old  red  sandstone. 

The  most  fastidious  of  the  Coniferce  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing is,  undoubtedly,  Cryptomeria  japonica.  On  the  limestone  its  leading  shoot  is 
always  defective,  and  its  growth  generally  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  nest-like 
mass  of  small  shoots ;  whilst,  on  the  old  red,  a  formation  deficient  in  lime,  its 
growth  is  regular,  upright,  and  graceful,  and  so  rapid,  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that,  in  this  locality,  it  would  outgrow  the  larch. 

The  Deodar,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  the  least  discriminating,  and  the 
most  accommodating  of  all  the  Coniferse.  No  position,  and  no  variety  of  soil, 
appear  to  come  amiss  to  it ;  on  lime  or  sandstone,  rock,  or  clay,  it  grows  with 
equal  facility,  though  depth  of  soil,  as  before  stated,  invariably  contributes  to 
rapid  growth. 

Pinus  insignis  appears  to  prefer  the  old  red  to  the  limestone  ;  on  the  latter 
formation  it  maintains  its  health,  but  its  annual  growth  is  comparatively  small. 
The  most  vigorous  specimen  of  this  Pine  which  I  possess,  stands  on  a  deep  loam, 
formed  by  the  detrital  matter  of  the  overhanging  hill,  at  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  clay  of  the  lower  lias.  This  tree,  'which  was  planted 
about  the  year  1843,  is  now  forty  feet  high,  and,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  five 
feet  in  circumference. 

In  Araucaria  imbricata,  though  planted  in  considerable  abundance,  and  in  every 
variety  of  soil,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  decided  preference  for  one  for- 
mation over  another.  It  has  an  evident  dislike  to  a  wet  locality,  and  it  generally, 
though  not  exclusively,  thrives  best  upon  a  deep  soil. 

Cuprcssus  funebris,  and  Cupressus  Goveniana,  are  both  growing  vigorously  on 
limestone  rock,  with  but  little  surface  soil.  The  former  of  these  trees  is  thriving 
lly  upon  a  deep  soil  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is 
ing  rapidly  on  the  clay  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 


Taxodinm  senipervirens  appears  to  be  extremely  capricious  in  its  taste  as  re- 
gards the  formation  on  wliich  it  throws  ;  but  1  linve  in  several  eases  remarked  that 
it  thrives,  and  even  appears  to  luxuriate,  in  a  shade  whieh  proves  deleterious,  and 
often  fatal,  to  Pinus  insignis. 

There  are  many  other  Oonifene  wliieli  aj)pear  to  manifest  habits  or  tastes  pecu- 
liar to  themselves;  but  which  are  eitlier  too  young,  or  in  numijcrs  insnlhcient  to 
justify  me  in  attempting;  to  treneralize  upon  them.  Indeed,  all  tlic  remarks  which 
I  venture  to  offer  in  this  short  i)aper,  are  not  made  with  a  view  to  dogmatize  upon 
the  subject,  but  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  persons  cultivating  this  tribe  of 
))lants,  to  the  importance  of  selecting  the  position  of  such  Conifcrai  as  show  any 
decided  tastes.  With  some  reference  to  geological  position,  it  is  true  that  many 
formations  are  not  often  met  witli  u])on  one  estate,  more  especially  in  one  jjark — 
the  locality  in  which  the  more  valual)le  Conifera'  are  generally  planted  ;  but  where 
such  conditions  do  occur,  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  in  which  each  species 
appears  to  thrive  best  cannot  fail  to  ])rove  important.  Before  such  knowledge  can 
be  attained,  more  extended  and  more  accurate  observations  will  be  necessary  ;  and 
should  this  ]iaper  prove  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  more  competent 
persons  to  this  study,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  recorded  my  brief  experience  in 
vain. — From  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 


EXPERIMENTAL    GARDEN. 

BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  read  the  address  of  "Viator"  to  the  various  Horticultural 
Societies  in  your  last  numl)er,  and  trust  the  different  successful  associations  will 
move  in  the  matter  of  experimental  gardens.  Horticultural  magazines  and  horti- 
cultural societies  have  done  a  vast  deal  towards  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
American  gardening;  but  to  me  it  seems  that  both  of  these  combined  are  not 
able  to  effect  so  much  good  as  the  example  of  a  well  conducted  garden  would. 
So  far  as  our  society  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  who  has  taken  the 
least  interest  in  its  success,  who  is  not  of  the  same  opinion  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  subject 
which,  as  a  body,  they  have  often  had  under  consideration,  and  which  they  have 
long  looked  forward  to  as  a  cherished  object.  I  have  not  been  connected  with 
the  management  or  business  affairs  of  the  society  sufficiently  to  understand  the 
reasons  why  something  of  the  kind  has  not  been  attempted  ere  this  ;  but  I  judge 
I  am  not  far  wrong  in  the  impression  that  it  is  either  from  a  fear  that  their 
resources  are  inade(iuate  to  its  establishment,  or  that  they  have  a  doubt  as  to  its 
power  to  sustain  it  afterwards.  Should  I  prove  correct  in  my  surmises,  and  it 
turn  out  that  there  are  really  no  other  objections,  I  shall  begin  to  hope  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  such  friends  as  "Viator,"  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
I  shall  enjoy  a  ramble  through  "  The  Society's  Garden."  If  the  resources  are 
limited,  we  have  only  to  keep  within  their  bounds.  It  is  not  prudent,  even  with 
large  resources,  to  begin  too  largely  at  first.  An  establishment  of  say  five  or  ten 
acres,  thoroughly  well  kept,  and  in  a  prosperous  state,  would  draw  around  it 
more  support  than  a  princely  affair  that,  with  difficulty,  eked  out  a  beggarly  ex- 
istence. Though  everything  should  not  be  attempted  at  once,  whatever  was 
begun  should  Ijc  completed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  sustained  with  libe- 
rality and  judgment.  So  far  as  it  went,  it  should  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  If  our 
society  will  only  attempt  it,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  result.  If  their  finances 
too  low,  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  judiciously  made  would  be  liberally 
ded  to.     Once  started,  and  on  a  proper  basis,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  flo 


by  its  own  vital  force,  and  with  very  little  external  aid.  Asa  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society,  these  suggestions  are  made  to  it  particularly  from  a  pride 
I  should  naturally  feel  in  seeing  it  the  first  to  move  in  the  matter.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  either  it  or  the  equally  prosperous  ones  of  Massachusetts,  Cincin- 
nati, or  Brooklyn,  &c.,  will  proceed  to  consider  it,  believing,  as  I  do  with  "Via- 
tor," that  there  is  nothing  more  capable  of  diffusing  a  popular  taste  for  gardening 
than  such  establisliments. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  the  support  you  have 
given  your  correspondent.  Had  your  lamented  founder,  Downing,  lived,  we 
should  have  had  something  of  the  kind  ere  this.  But  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  importauce  of  such  an  establishment  that  it 
was  a  constant  theme  of  conversation  with  him  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  penned 
a  powerful  essay  on  the  subject  but  a  few  months  before  the  catastrophe  on  board 
the  "  Henry  Clay."  You  could  not  just  now  offer  a  fitter  tribute  to  his  memory 
than  to  revive,  encourage,  and  stimulate  this,  one  of  his  pet  projects. 

[We  are  pleased  to  find  this  subject  is  attracting  attention  ;  sooner  or  later  we 
must  have  such  gardens,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  not  undertaken  by  so- 
cieties, we  would  call  attention  to  a  plan,  formerly  suggested,  of  a  few  gentlemen 
uniting  for  such  a  purpose.  In  regard  to  exhibitions,  the  first  step  has  yet  to  be 
taken  for  a  competition  in  boilers,  and  all  sorts  of  heating  apparatus,  collections 
of  garden  implements  and  tools,  machines,  glass-ware,  protecting  materials,  cement 
work,  flower-pots  and  vases,  garden  engines  and  syringes,  wheelbarrows,  hand- 
pumps,  transplanting  machines,  wire  netting,  fumigators,  scrapers,  &c.  &c.,  and 
even  greenhouses  themselves. — Ed.] 


RANDOM  NOTES  — COLLECTED  FOR  HORTICULTURIST. 

BY  F.  R,  ELLIOTT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Lyctirgus  Pear. — This  is  a  new  va- 
riety of  winter  Pear,  raised  from  seed  by 
George  Hoodley,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland.  It 
resembles  the  "  Martin  See"  somewhat,  in 
size  and  form,  but  a  little  larger.  It  has  all 
the  sugary  character  of  that  variety,  with  more 
juiciness,  and  a  melting,  buttery  texture.  It 
ripens  in  January.  For  a  full  description,  see 
revised  editions  (now  in  press)  of  American 
Fruit  Groivers''  Guide. 

Vine  Pruning.  (See  drawing,  p.  307.) — 
Accompanying  herewith,  I  send  you  a  draw- 
ing, giving  a  representation  of  the  results 
of  a  judicious  system  of  pruning  the  grape- 
vine, to  induce  and  evenly  distribute  its  fruit- 
fulness.  The  drawing  was  made  by  one  of 
my  correspondents  from  a  vine  in  his  grounds 
(out-door  culture).  It  occupied  a  space  of 
four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  and  pro- 
duced and  perfectly  ripened  sixty-seven 
bunches  of  fruit. 


Carpenter  Apple. 


The  Carpenter  Apple. — This  is  a  new  variety,  orif,'iiiatin{;r  with  Mr.  Chnrles 
Carpt'iiter,  of  Kelly  Island.     The  tree  is  a  strong-,  healthy  grower,  producinf^ 

annnally  and  ahiindantly. 
It  is  not  above  second-rate 
as  an  eatiriG^  "PP'^N  '-"'t  ^^ 
an  adniiraljle  kee|)er,  and 
excelliMit  for  cooking  from 
Novoniber  to  May.  As  an 
eating  apple  in  May  and 
Jnne,  it  has,  however,  at 
the  time,  few  superiors.  It 
is  new  ;  never  before  named 
or  described. 

Fruit,  above  medium, 
roundish,  flattened,  oblique. 
Skin,  rather  rough,  rich 
lemon  yellow,  deepening  in 
sun  ;  often  a  ruddy,  rich, 
red  cheek,  and  thickly  dot- 
ted with  small  gray  dots, 
apparently  raised  upon  the 
suiface.  Stem,  varying ; 
sometimes  thick,  short,  and 
stout,  again  medium  in 
length  and  size.  Cavity,  open,  deep,  regular.  Cuhjx,  large,  open.  Segments, 
five,  distinct,  long,  reflexed.  Basin,  deep,  round,  regular,  slightly  furrowed. 
Flesh,  yellowish-white,  crisp,  breaking,  juicy,  sharp,  subacid.  Core,  medium, 
compact.     Seeds,  long,  ovate,  pointed.     Season,  February  to  May. 

The  Kirtland  Cherries. — However  strange  it  may  seem,  and  unwilling  as  the 
world  may  be  to  believe  that  one  man  could  in  so  short  a  time  originate  from  seed 
so  many  superior  varieties  of  cherries,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Season  after  season 
only  proves  the  fact  that  all  that  has  been  said  of  them  is  correct,  and  that,  as 
they  become  known,  they  will  take  precedence  over  all  varieties  yet  introduced. 

The  originator  (Prof.  Kirtland)  invites  the  world  to  produce  two  varieties 
equalling,  in  all  respects,  the  "Gov.  Wood"  and  "Kirtland's  Mary."  To  these 
I  would  add  "Black  Hawk"  and  "Delicate."  The  latter  rivals  in  delicacy  the 
Belle  de  Choisy,  when  in  its  best  condition,  and  the  tree  is  far  more  productive. 

The  Professor  has  several  more  trees  of  his  seedlings  that  "promise  well,"  and 
of  which  notes  have  been  made,  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  will  be  given  to  the 
public. 

Some  Eastern  originators  might  copy  a  good  example  from  Western  men,  viz  : 
by  sending  out  grafts  of  new  sorts  gratis,  or,  at  least,  at  fair  prices ;  not  charging 
five  dollars  a  tree,  as  is  sometimes  practised.  Prof.  Kirtland  has  freely  distributed 
grafts  of  his  cherries  gratis. 

Peas. — From  my  note-book  I  copy  some  memoranda  of  peas,  made  last  season. 
I  plant  all  my  sorts  at  same  time,  and  generally  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  I 
thus  get  a  succession  of  fruit,  and  the  roots  being  in  cool  ground,  the  vines  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  produce  much  longer  than  when  [)lanted  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  and  hilled  up. 

Enrhj  Dwarf. — Earliest.      Height,  two  feet.      Pods,  short  but  full.      Productions,  most 
rable. 
hj  Charlton. — Not  very  early.  Three  to  four  feet.  Good- sized  pod.  Strong  standing  vine. 


RANDOM  NOTES 


Bishop''s  Early  Dwarf.  —  Blooms 
freely.  Short  pods.  Eighteen  inches 
high.     Not  profitable. 

Green  Prolijic.  —  Eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet.  Short  pods.  Productive. 
Not  extra  early. 

Blue  Imperial. — Two  to  three  feet. 
Full,  showy  pod.  Productive.  One 
of  the  good  ones. 

Early  Washington. — Nearly  as 
early  as  Early  Dwarf.  Vines  not 
as  strong.     Pods  about  same. 

Champion  of  England. —  Three  to 
four  feet.  Vines  strong  ;  sets  full. 
Pods  large ;  eight  to  ten  peas  in 
each  one  of  the  very  best. 

Large  Dwarf  Marrowfat.  —  Four 
feet.  Side  by  side  with  Champion 
of  England.     Two  weeks  later. 

Sugar  or  Eatable  Pod. — Four  feet. 
Strong  vines.  Not  as  productive  as 
Champion  of  England,  but  one  of  the 
good  sorts. 

Prince  Albert. — Two  to  three  feet. 
Early.  Pods  medium,  full.  Vines 
strong.     Very  good. 

Your  correspondent,  "A  Peun- 
sylvanian,"  in  July,  last  year, 
says:  "  I  place  Belmont  or  Mam- 
ma Beam  Apple  as  from  Vir- 
ginia." Please  ask  him  to  refer 
to  ray  book,  and  state  just  what 
I  do  say.  There  has  been  ranch 
dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
apple,  and  others  have  written 
who  claim  to  know  as  much  as 
"A  Pennsylvanlan." 


Pruning  the  Grape  Vine. 


The  Best  Grapes. — The  largest  and  finest  forced  grapes  we  have  seen  this 
season  were  produced  by  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Chorlton,  on  Staten  Island, 
X.  Y.  Such  glorious  bunches  of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, have  never  before  met  our  view.  Mr.  Chorlton  practises  well  what  he 
teaches  so  thoroughly  in  his  book  on  the  grape. 


J?^ 


JiUas  and  Cottages.  A  Series  of  Desirpis,  prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United 
States.  IJy  Calvert  Vaux,  Arcliitect  (late  Downing  and  Vaux),  Newburgh. 
Illustrated  by  300  Engravings.     New  York. 

AVe  Lave  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  a  strong  impression  in  its 
favor.  It  seems  to  us  to  mark  a  ])rogress  among  us,  when  such  wholesome  truths 
as  our  anthor  tells,  are  boldly  written  and  fearlessly  ])romulgated.  His  topic  is  a 
large  one ;  it  is  a  highly  imjiortant  subject,  embracing  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
question  whether  a  nation  shall  be  higlily  civilized,  or  half  barbarian  ?  It  is, 
moreover,  a  difficult  topic,  and  one  on  which  more  authors  have  been  utterly  inane 
than  most.  In  what  regards  the  protection  and  accommodation  of  civil  life, 
connected  with  religion,  legislation,  science,  commerce,  and  domestic  purposes, 
the  exercise  of  architecture  is  so  completely  influenced  by  the  state  of  knowledge, 
power,  climate,  kc,  that  it  has  always  been  found  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  that  people,  from  among  whom  the  specimens  were  selected.  In  trac- 
ing its  origin  and  progress,  therefore,  not  only  the  various  genius,  but  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  history  of  each  people,  will  be  delineated.  In  their  public  works 
we  have  their  history,  not  drawn  by  speculative  strangers,  at  different  periods  of 
time,  but  in  characters  produced  by  native  hands,  guided  by  the  united  disposi- 
tion of  a  whole  people,  arising  out  of  the  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  power, 
and  prevalent  ideas  of  the  times  when  they  were  constructed.  By  a  comparison, 
therefore,  of  the  different  works  in  architecture,  we  are  not  only  made  acquainted 
with  the  different  characters  of  the  several  portions  of  mankind  under  various 
climates,  but  we  also  see  distinctly  the  effects  of  political  changes  on  each  separate 
nation. 

These  observations  are  not  confined  to  buildings  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
civil  life  alone,  but  are  equally  conspicuous  in  all  that  are  constructed  for  the 
operations  of  war,  whether  the  increasing  rivalship  of  nations  have  rendered  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  carried  on  by  land  or  sea.  The  works  of  each  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  concerns  of  mankind.  Government  takes  under  its 
charge  the  naval  and  military  constructions,  but  leaves  the  civilians  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Fitting  teachers  are  therefore  important,  to  guide  the  taste  of  a 
people  like  our  own,  where  we  have  the  utmost  freedom,  and  i)lenty  of  means  to 
do  as  we  like  with  brick  and  wood,  and  to  outrage  the  proprieties  as  we  please. 

Downing  was  among  the  first  who  came  to  the  rescue  ;  he  exhibited  to  our 
population  that  living  in  houses  well  designed  and  neatly  constructed,  well  colored 
and  well  ventilated,  was  a  much  more  rational  proceeding  than  had  heretofore 
been  believed,  and  we  were  taught  by  him,  that  to  make  home  lovable,  it  should 
be  made  attractive.  From  his  advent,  we  date  a  vast  improvement,  but  that  im- 
provement must  still  be  onward.  In  Mr.  Vaux,  we  find  evidences  of  a  determi- 
nation to  teach  all  that  is  known  ;  he  throws  out  hints  of  vital  import,  and  in- 
sists upon  our  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  solid  benefits  which  flow  from  increased 
knowledge  when  backed  by  increased  means  and  a  higher  civilization.  Such 
positive  good  ;  they  not  only  make  their  marks  on  the  age  in  which  they 
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by  their  correct  architecture,  but  they  teach  those  who  have  already  their  houses 
constructed,  how  to  occupy  them,  and  what  should  be  their  aims  for  their  busy, 
no  less  than  their  idle  moments. 

We  do  not  propose  (nor  could  we  if  we  wished)  to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis 
of  this  large  and  beautiful  volume.  "We  are  even  more  struck  with  the  prelimi- 
nary chapter  than  with  the  handsome  houses  figured,  and  their  descriptions,  and 
shall  be  content  to-day  with  a  few  extracts,  to  exhibit  the  force  with  which  the 
author  grapples  with  a  topic  on  which  it  is  more  rare  than  would  at  first  appear, 
to  be  original,  agreeable,  and  concise. 

Mr.  Vaux  argues  correctly  that  a  simple,  well  planned  structure  costs  less  to 
execute,  for  the  accommodation  obtained,  than  an  ill-planned  one.  His  instruc- 
tions are  well  considered,  and  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  our  country.  We  like, 
especially,  his  remarks  on  the  spirit  so  rife  among  us  that  would  consider  money 
the  greatest  good.  When  we  liear  people  living  in  the  country  talk  exclusively 
about  railroad  and  bank  stocks,  fast  horses,  and  wine,  we  pity  them,  and  can  adopt 
the  language  of  our  author  when  he  says  : — 

"  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  more  unpleasant  spectacle  than  to  see  active,  intelligent  men, 
with  long  faces  and  knit  brows,  incessantly  sacrificing  time,  health,  home,  and  peace  of 
mind,  to  the  one  old  '  Moloch' — business,  as  if  perpetual  imprisonment  were  too  good  for 
reprobates,  and  business  must,  therefore,  be  converted  into  a  portable  bastile  for  the  use  of 
honest  men.  Every  father,  whatever  may  be  his  position  in  life,  should  undoubtedly  use 
his  best  endeavors  to  enrich  his  children,  but  not  chiefly  with  money.  He  should  rather 
aim  to  start  each  one  from  a  higher  point  of  industrious,  liberal  civilization  than  he  himself 
commenced  at,  and  strive  to  relieve  him  from  the  difficulties  that  obstructed  his  own  path. 
The  exercise  of  such  a  spirit  of  foresight  and  progress  would  soon  lead  to  artistic  results 
worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  worth  remembering,  too,  that  no  occupation  need 
be  undignified,  no  labor  graceless." 

********** 

"  There  is  a  section  of  the  community  to  be  provided  for — the  born  rich.  Individuals  in 
this  predicament,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  have  a  gratifying  position  at  once  accorded 
them  on  account  of  their  property ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  America.  Tliere 
is  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  consequent  wealth  in  the  United  States  ;  still,  it  is  money-making, 
not  money  made,  that  commands  respect.  The  science  of  spending  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  unsatisfactory  results  are  apparent  enough  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy is  everywhere  repelled,  at  heart,  with  a  scorn  so  contemptuous  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  indignant.  A  dilemma  springs  up  from  this  state  of  things.  Idleness  is  abhorred 
by  successful  men ;  they  insist,  therefore,  on  their  sons  becoming  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or 
going  into  business.  Then  follows  a  failure,  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  for  the  spur  to  exer- 
tion that  makes  such  pursuits  satisfy  men,  is,  in  these  instances,  entirely  wanting,  as  pecu- 
niary circumstances  do  not,  in  the  least,  require  the  effort.  Rich  Americans  fear  lest  their 
offspring  may  be  looked  on  as  useless  members  of  society,  and  the  instinct  that  leads  them 
to  do  so  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  natural  independent  comment  on  it  all  is: 
Why  spend  so  mucli  time  in  making  and  saving  money,  if  it  is  to  be  rather  an  incumbrance 
than  otherwise  to  the  next  generation  ?  The  real  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  is  the 
limited  range  allowed  by  custom  to  intellectual  energy.  It  is  neither  fair  to  the  individuals 
nor  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  responsible  units,  that  the  sons  of  rich  men  should  be 
tied  down  to  one  or  two  money-making  pursuits  ;  tliey  ought  to  be  in  every  department  of 
literature,  science,  and  art,  not  as  dilettanti  connoisseurs,  but  as  earnest  laborers,  striving 
boldly  for  a  higher  national  excellence  than  has  yet  been  achieved.  This  is  llieir  proper 
post.  Poor  men  can  scarcely  afford  to  occupy  it.  It  is  a  glorious  position — the  only  proper 
one  for  them  to  assume  ;  and  so  long  as  they  neglect  it,  so  long  will  wealth  be  misunder- 
stood and  misapplied.  The  rich  should  study  to  be  practical  theorists,  so  that  the  less 
rich  maybe  theoretical  practitioners.  Every  young  republican  of  means  in  America,  should 
aim  to  be  nr/s^ocratic  in  its  literal  sense  ;  that  is,  to  be  '  aristos^ — the  very  best.  He  has 
advantages  which  his  comrades  liave  not.  He  can  aflbrd  to  give  ample,  nnembarrassetl 
study  to  any  subject  that  suits  his  powers,  and  to  work  out  its  resources  quietly  and 
steadily.  He  sliould  he  one  steji  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  creation — a  leader  in  tli 
most  rank  of  the  foremost  band.     The  value  of  a  class  of  men  thus  occupied  wo 
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uni|Ui'stioiii'd,  and  it  would  not  W  so  uiinafural,  thon,  for  a  i)nrc'Tit  to  labor  for  money,  so 
that  his  son  mii^lit  enjoy  the  rightful  oi)i)ortuiiity  to  live  an  easy  life  of  elevated  action  and 
nohle  exertion." 

Tlie  iiumher  of  poor  rich  men  is  bccomiiijz;  every  day  frreiiter  in  tliis  Union. 
The  mere  rise  of  real  estate  has  placed  very  many  in  independent  circumstances 
wliiclj  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy,  from  neji^iected  education  and  energies  tlirown 
away.  Some  retire  to  the  country,  but  when  the  architect  and  the  planter  have 
been  dismissed,  they  feel  an  utter  vacuity  of  mind,  and  if  they  are  not  famous 
sleepers,  they  ^o  to  the  bottle  or  the  card  table.  Had  they  been  taught  a  single 
branch  of  natural  history,  or  imbibed  a  love  for  a  garden  and  for  trees,  their  time 
would  never  hang  heavily  on  tlieir  hands. 

Education  siiould  begin  early.  "The  lack  of  taste  all  over  the  country,  in  small 
buildings,  is  a  decided  bar  to  healthy,  social  enjoyments  ;  *  *  a  refined  propriety, 
and  simple,  inexpensive  grace,  ought  habitually  to  be  the  distinctive  marks  of  every 
habitation  in  which  a  free  American  dwells." 

"  I'n fortunately,  however,"  continues  our  author,  "this  is  not  the  case.  Even  the  village 
school  it--elf,  in  which  the  earliest  and  most  active  germs  of  })rogressive  thought  are  com- 
menced, is  almost  univ(>rsally  a  naked,  shabby  structure,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub  near  it, 
and  is  remarkable  chielly  for  an  air  of  coarse  neglect  that  pervades  its  whole  aspect.  The 
improvement  of  the  village  school-house  is  probably  the  most  powerful  and  available  lever 
that  can  be  applied  toward  ell'ecting  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance  of  rural 
buildings  generally :  all  see  it,  all  are  interested  in  it,  and  all  are  more  or  less  influenced 
by  its  conduct  and  appearance.  It  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  leading  men  in  each 
place,  and  it  might  easily  be  made  the  most  cheerful  and  soul-satisfying  building  in  the 
neighborhood,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a  God-forsaken,  forlorn-looking  affair,  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  chill  the  heart  and  insult  the  eye  of  every  thoughtful  beholder.  The  cost  would 
be  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  advantage  to  be  obtained.  An  extra  hundred  or  liun- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  at  first  starting,  would  do  much.  The  roof  might  then  have  a  good 
projection,  and  be  neatly  finished.  Some  sort  of  simple  porch  might  be  added,  the  chiumey 
might  be  slightly  ornamented,  and  the  rest  would  then  depend  on  proportion,  color,  and 
surrounding  the  building,  from  time  to  time,  with  shrubs,  creeping  vines,  and  young  trees. 
Tliese,  in  after  years,  would  ofier  a  welcome  shade,  and  give  an  air  of  domestic  comfort  and 
liljeral  vitality  to  the  whole  effect.  A  similar  result,  through  precisely  similar  means,  would 
probably,  in  course  of  time,  be  arrived  at  in  the  small  cottages  in  its  vicinity,  and,  as  suc- 
cess would  be  cheap  and  invariable,  the  example  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  spreading." 

It  is  one  of  our  painful  duties  to  pass  several  times  a  month  a  public  school- 
house  near  Philadelphia,  where  a  large  collection  of  children  are  supposed  to  be 
educated  ;  every  inch  of  the  yard,  not  trodden  over,  is  filled  with  the  vilest  weeds, 
and  in  wet  weather  the  approach  is  through  deep  mud.  What  can  be  expected 
of  children  when  they  are  educated  to  think  such  a  scene  even  bearable?  The 
selection  of  the  directors,  or  of  the  teachers,  in  this  particular  instance,  must  have 
been  an  error. 

There  is  much,  in  the  same  strain  of  good  sense,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  from 
copying.  One  additional  extract  will  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  merit  of  the  book,  which  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  commending,  because 
it  has  not  been  sent  to  us  for  notice  : — 

"  It  has  been,  and  is  too  much  the  custom,  both  in  town  and  country  houses,  to  consider 
the  dining-room  as  a  part  of  the  house  to  be  used  solely  for  eating  and  drinking  purposes, 
and  to  give  it  but  little  attention  for  that  reason.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  common  to  find,  even 
in  comparatively  large  houses,  a  meagrely-furnished  apartment  in  the  basement  set  apart 
as  the  scene  of  whatever  daily  festivity  is  carried  on  in  the  house. 

"  If  a  country  residence  is  built  on  sloping  ground,  so  that  the  basement  rooms  on  one 
front  are  entirely  unobstructed,  and  are  supplied  with  windows  overlooking  the  garden,  this 
objection  is  not  so  strong.  But  even  then,  the  trouble  of  going  up  and  down  stairs  to  and 
from  the  sitting-room  is  annoying,  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  have  both  rooms  near  together 
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on  the  principal  floor.  But  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  house  is  built  on  level  ground, 
and  the  lower  rooms  are  lighted  solely  by  area 
windows,  nothing  can  be  more  entirely  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  freedom  that  is  suggested  by  life 
in  the  country  than  a  basement  dining-room. 
It  is  in  this  apartment  that  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  sure  to  assemble  several 
times  a  day,  though  they  may  be  almost  com- 
pletely separated  at  other  times  by  circum- 
stances, or  the  various  jjursuits  that  occupy 
their  attention,  and  it  is  higlily  desirable  that 
such  a  room  should  fitly  and  cheerfully  ex- 
press its  purpose,  and  be  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able in  the  house,  so  as  to  heighten  the  value 
of  this  constant  and  familiar  reunion  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way,  by 
external  influences,  a  spirit  of  refinement  and 
liberal  hospitality.  The  fact  is,  that  the  ai't 
of  eating  and  drinking  wisely  and  well  is  so 
important  to  our  social  happiness,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  developed  under  somewhat  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  is  possible  in  a 
basement  dining-room.  There  is  no  necessity, 
in  any  country  house,  that  such  a  room  should 
be  restricted  in  its  use  to  one  purpose.  If  fit- 
ted up  with  book-cases,  and  enlivened  by  en- 
gravings, it  will  be  constantly  used  as  a  family 
room ;  for,  with  proper  pantry  arrangements, 
it  can  be  left  entirely  free  in  a  few  minutes 
after  each  meal." 

The  accompanying  vignette  gives  a 
slight  sketch  of  an  oak  niantlepiece,  in- 
troduced into  a  design  for  a  dining-room, 
executed  for  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  of 
Fishkill   Landing,  on  the   Hudson.      It 

required  to  be  simply  planned,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  executed  in  the  country 
by  a  clever  carpenter.     The  effect  is  excellent. 

No  previous  volume  has  appeared  among  us,  on  this  subject,  so  ably  illustrated, 
and  though  the  reader  in  search  of  a  model  for  his  dwelling,  should  fail  to  find  Uie 
exact  picture  that  will  suit  his  wants,  he  cannot  read  the  text  without  acquiring 
an  amount  of  information  vastly  beyond  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

We  have  prepared  some  copies  of  Mr.  Yaux's 
able  illustrations,  but  having  exhausted  our  limits, 
must  be  content,  this  month,  with  a  vignette  illus- 
trating a  study  for  a  garden  out-building,  sup- 


Design  for  Oak  Mantlepiece. 


posed  to  be  situated  where  it  must  be  seen,  more      rlSif    \ 
-         '-    -  -  ■       ■  -m^^ 


or  less.  Mr.  Yaux  says  it  has  not  been  executed.  c^0 
We  look  upon  the  work  as  of  so  much  import-  ■*  ^ 
ance  that  we  shall  return  to  it. 


ELEVATION 


FORETQN  NOTICES. 


Budding  Roses  — Anionp:  the  many  methods  for  iMKldinp^  roses,  I  Imve  found 
none  answer  so  well  as  the  following,  which  I  have  ado])ted  for  some  time,  and 
which,  I  think,  should  be  more  generally  known.  The  bud  for  insertion  is  taken 
off  the  shoot  very  close  to  the  eye;  the  tip,  or  part  of  the  bark  l)elow  the  bud, 
is  cut  off  quite  close,  to  allow  the  bud  to  be  pushed  closer  into  the  stock  without 
l)eiug  bruised.  It  then  requires  only  to  be  tied  above  the  bud,  and  a  composition 
applied  to  exclude  the  air  and  keep  the  bud  cool,  consisting  of  two-thirds  cow- 
dung  and  one-third  stiff  loam.  The  bud  requires  no  untying,  and  gradually 
grows  so  closely  into  the  stock  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  shoot,  and  is 
not  so  liable  to  be  blown  out  or  injured.  The  composition  is  ai)plied  in  a  liquid 
state  with  a  small  brush. — James  Skirving.  Doivuham. 


The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  Grape. — If  this  Grape  could  be  managed  so  tliat 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  berries  could  be  set  on  every  part  of  the  bunches,  and  the 
gangrenous  spots  prevented  on  each  berry,  it  would  be  the  finest  graf)e  in  the 
world,  both  for  size  of  bunch,  size  of  berry,  and  rich,  vinous,  musky  flavor. 
When  even  in  tolerable  perfection,  I  know  no  grape  to  equal  it.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  what  we  call  "  a  bad  setter ;"  that  is,  the  fertilizing  powder  is  either  deficient 
in  quantity,  or  has  no  power  to  cause  the  seeds  to  mature.  Hence  the  berries 
either  drop  off  or  are  ridiculously  small.  To  prevent,  or  rather,  supply,  this  de- 
ficiency, it  is  advisable  to  apply  pollen  (the  fertilizing  dust),  taken  from  some 
other  variety.  The  pollen  of  the  common  Muscat  will  answer  well,  or  even  of 
the  still  more  common  Black  Hambro'. 

The  second  desideratum,  namely,  the  preventing  of  the  blackish  broad  spots 
which  often  appear  on  the  finest  berries,  has  just  been  attained  by  the  gardener 
above  mentioned  (Mr.  Acomb).  He  says  it  is  caused  by  an  acrid  liquor,  gene- 
rated in  spots  under  the  outer  skin  of  the  berry.  Whenever  he  observes  the 
blister  (for  it  has  much  that  appearance)  he  opens  the  skin  with  a  pin's  point, 
and  lets  out  the  liquor,  which  cures  it  completely,  leaving  only  a  small  scar.  I 
saw  several  berries  so  punctured,  and  they  appeared  quite  healed.  He  had  prac- 
tised this  for  three  years  with  perfect  success.  Let  every  grower  of  this  fine 
Grape  try  this  simple  remedy  for  this  destructive  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  be  equally  successful. — T.  Appleby. 

Wall  Hoses. — The  secret  of  growing  roses  against  a  wall  might  be  packed  in 
a  lady's  thimble.  A  two  feet  deep  border  of  strong  loam,  four  or  five  feet  wide, 
to  be  as  rich  as  rotten  dung  can  make  it ;  the  border  to  be  thoroughly  soaked 
with  soft  pond-water  twice  a  week  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  roses  are  in 
bloom,  to  keep  them  thin  in  the  branches,  as  if  they  were  peach-trees,  and  to 
play  the  water-engine  against  them  as  for  a  house  on  fire,  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  insects  till  no  more  come.  There  is  a  reason  for  everything  under  the 
sun,  and  the  reason  for  insects  attacking  roses  in  general,  and  those  on  walls  more 
particularly,  is  from  too  much  dryness  at  the  roots,  causing  the  juices  to  be  more 
palatable  through  the  action  of  the  leaves. 


Colors  of  Flowers. — The  fugitive  property  of  some  colors  is  well  known,  and 
in  no  way  better  exemplified  tlmn  as  they  naturally  exist  in  flowers.  The  fume 
arising  from  a  common  suljiUur  match,  which  is,  in  fact,  sulphuric  acid,  will 
cliange  purple  and  crimson  colors  to  pink.  The  blue,  in  combination  with  red,  is 
readily  discharged  ;  indeed,  a  pink  or  purple  flower  might  be  completely  bleached 
by  holding  it  in  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  Thus  roses  and  dahlias  have  been  made 
to  assume  a  variegated  and  very  novel  appearance.  Bright  pink  stripes  and 
veins  may  be  produced  on  the  dark  purple  petals  of  pansies,  and  other  dark- 
colored  flowers,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  and  oil  of  vitriol,  to  yield  rather  a 
pleasing  effect.  Such  lines  should  not  be  drawn  to  the  edge  of  the  petal,  or  a 
little  injury  will  soon  be  evident ;  nor  should  they  be  strong  or  near  together,  as 
they  quickly  spread. — Maund^s  Auctarium. 


Salvia  Gesneriflora. — The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  this  plant  make  it  a 
most  attractive  object  in  the  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering,  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  off,  and  struck  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat ;  and,  when 
struck,  harden  them  off  gradually  till  they  will  bear  placing  in  the  open  air. 
Repot  as  they  require  it,  using  soil  as  follows  :  Two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one 
part  rotten  manure.  Give  them  plenty  of  drainage,  but  never  let  them  want 
water.  A  little  weak  liquid  manure  will  assist  them.  I  always  bloom  my  plants 
in  large  pots.  By  liberal  treatment  I  get  good  specimens  by  autumn,  some  of 
which  I  use  for  early  forcing  (for  which  purpose  they  answer  admirably),  while 
others  come  in  well  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse.  I  never  keep  the  old  plants 
a  second  year,  as  I  find  young  ones,  well  managed,  do  better,  for  they  not  only 
bloom  more  satisfactorily,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger. — Mid.  Flor. 


DiELYTRA  SPECTABiLis  (now  Diervilla). — Although  the  Dielytra  is  properly 
classed  as  a  spring  flowering  plant,  yet,  if  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  the  spring,  and  planted  out  in  June  in  a  sheltered  situation,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  throw  up  a  succession  of  blooms  till  late  in  the  season.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather. 
Last  season  I  saw  a  bed  so  treated  in  the  front  of  a  greeidiouse,  in  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  appeared  likely  to  continue  in  flower  much  longer,  if  frosts  did  not 
occur.  To  procure  a  stock  of  plants,  a  few  old  roots  should  be  placed  in  heat  in 
February ;  take  off  the  young  shoots  as  they  advance,  and  strike  them  in  a  simi- 
lar way  to  dahlias  ;  they  should  afterwards  have  a  shift,  and  be  kept  in  a  frame 
till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  as  above. 

Another  authority  says  : — 

It  is  decidedly  wrong  to  recommend  dividing  a  plant  of  Dielytra  at  any  season 
it  may  be  in  growth,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  plant.  You  may  divide 
it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  plants. 

The  way  to  manage  them  for  large  specimens  is  to  ])ut  them  into  their  ^^oii"«?r- 
inff-pots  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  turn  them  out  after  flowering;  to  plunge  the  pot 
one  inch  over  the  rim  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place,  where  the  wind  is  not  likely  to 
affect  the  shoots  ;  to  see  that  the  plants  do  not  want  for  water,  or  have  too  much 
of  it ;  to  cut  them  down  any  time  after  the  20th  of  Sci)tcmber  ;  to  take  up  the 
.pots  and  turn  them  on  their  sides  in  a  dry  shed  or  outhouse  early  in  November. 
When  we  transplant  the  roots  from  the  open  ground  the  flowers  arc  not  so  fine. 


Can  Flowers  be  grown  in  a  City  ? — This  question  has  often  been  asked  by 
the  admirers  of  those  fragrant  gifts  of  nature.  As  a  lover  of  a  garden,  and 
being  doomed  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  a  city,»I  determined  to  try    i 
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if  I  could  not  have  a  few  of  ray  favorite  companions  around  me.     I  erected  a 

small  pri'cnhouse  (a,a:ainst  a  western  wall),  and  have  now  as  ^ood  a  show  of 
plants  in  blossom  as  I  ever  saw  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  our  eonntry- 
phicc  is  situated.  I  have  had  some  fine  Cineraria  ])lants,  several  reniarkahly 
pood  Cytisus,  and  several  fine  forced  roses.  I  think,  from  my  observation  of  a 
town  garden,  that  the  best  growing  jilants  are  Roses ;  next.  Cinerarias  and  Cyti- 
sus. Sweet-scented  Geraniums  thrive  very  well  also.  To  any  one  determined  to 
))ay  a  little  attention  to  flowers  they  can  have  as  good  a  bloom  of  the  above  as  if 
they  lived  a  hundred  miles  from  the  smoke  of  a  city.  I  hope  to  fill  my  green- 
house with  some  rdargoninms  I  have  kept  back  in  a  small  frame. — Floka. 


Beauty  of  Flowers. — Who  would  wish  to  live  without  flowers  ?  "Where 
would  the  poet  fly  for  his  images  of  beauty,  if  they  were  to  perish  forever  '!!  Are 
they  not  the  eml)Iems  of  loveliness  and  innocence — the  living  types  of  all  that  is 
pleasing  and  graceful  ?  We  compare  young  lips  to  the  rose,  and  the  white  brow 
to  the  radiant  lily ;  the  winning  eye  gathers  its  glow  from  the  violet,  and  the 
sweet  voice  is  like  a  breeze  kissing  its  way  through  the  flowers.  We  hang 
delicate  blossoms  on  the  silken  ringlets  of  the  young  l)ride,  and  strew  her  [)ath 
with  the  fragrant  bells  when  she  leaves  the  church.  We  place  them  around  the 
marble  face  of  the  dead  in  the  narrow  coffin,  and  they  i)ecome  symbols  of  our 
affections — pleasures  remembered  and  hopes  faded,  wishes  flown,  and  scenes 
cherished  the  more  that  they  can  never  return.  Still  we  look  to  the  far-off 
spring  in  other  valleys — to  the  eternal  summer  beyond  the  grave,  when  the 
flowers  which  have  faded  shall  again  bloom  in  starry  fields,  where  no  rude  winter 
can  intrude.  They  come  upon  us  in  spring  like  the  recollections  of  a  dream, 
which  hovered  above  us  in  sleep,  peopled  with  shadowy  beauties  and  purple  de- 
lights, fancy  broidered.  Sweet  flowers!  that  bring  before  our  eyes  scenes  of 
childhood — faces  remembered  in  youth,  when  Love  was  a  stranger  to  himself. 
The  mossy  bank  by  the  wayside,  where  we  so  often  sat  for  hours  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  the  primroses  with  our  eyes;  the  sheltered  glen,  darkly  green,  filled 
with  the  perfume  of  violets,  that  shone  in  their  intense  blue  like  another  sky 
spread  upon  the  earth  ;  the  laughter  of  merry  voices ;  the  sweet  song  of  the 
maiden — the  downcast  eye,  the  spreading  blush,  the  kiss  ashamed  at  its  own 
sound — are  all  brought  back  to  the  memory  by  a  flower. — Miller. 


Observations  on  Forcing  Hyacinths. — To  make  Hyacinths  flower  early  in 
December,  they  should  be  planted  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  pot  ))hitiged, 
in  the  open  air,  to  such  a  dejith  that  they  may  be  covered  with  mould  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  inches.  They  should  be  taken  out  again  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
October,  put  in  warm  tan  or  sand  in  a  hothouse,  near  the  sashes,  and  kept  moist. 
If  treated  in  this  manner,  and  kept  moist  and  warm,  they  will  not  fail  to  flower 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  December.  Many  other  sorts  may  be  brought 
into  flower  about  the  beginning  of  January.  Those  forced  Hyacinths  which  are 
intended  to  flower  in  February  and  March  should  be  planted  in  Septeml)er  and 
October,  or  even  about  the  middle  of  November,  the  ])ots  being  i)lunged  iu  the 
open  air,  and  covered  with  mould.  A  bed  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  consisting  of  horse  dung,  four  or  five  feet  deep  ;  it  should  remain  iu 
that  state  about  a  week,  and  then  as  much  mould  added  as  will  cover  the  pots 
when  they  are  sunk  in  it.  The  pots  should  be  now  all  put  in,  and  the  sash  raised 
four  or  five  inches  to  admit  air  both  night  and  day,  so  that  the  steam  generated 
by  the  heat  may  readily  escape.  This  must  not  be  neglected,  even  during  frosty 
weather,  otherwise  they  will  perish.     During  a  severe  frost  it  may  be  thought 
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that  admitting  the  air  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  it  should  not  be  omitted,  only 
hanging  cloths  over  the  opening. 


Early  Blooming  Acacias. — Many  plants,  of  which  the  natural  season  of  blos- 
soming under  glass  is  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  months,  acquire  additional 
value  from  that  circumstance,  because  their  intrinsic  beauty  is  then  heightened  by 
contrast  with  the  "desolation  that  reigns  without."  Many  of  the  New  Holland 
Acacias  possess  this  desirable  property,  which,  in  some  species,  is  combined  with 
exceeding  beauty,  as  well  as  gracefulness  of  habit ;  consequently,  there  are  no 
plants  better  adapted  for  ornamenting  a  conservatory,  where  they  can  be  allowed 
sufficient  room  to  display  unconfined  their  elegant  growth.  One  of  the  finest 
species  for  this  purpose  is  Acacia  dealbata,  of  which  there  is  a  splendid  specimen, 
now  in  the  height  of  its  beauty,  in  my  own  conservatory.  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
plant  of  any  kind  equal  in  beauty  to  this,  its  wide-spreading  branches  being  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  garment  of  green  and  gold,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  with 
green  and  deep  lemon  color ;  the  latter  color  greatly  predominates,  however,  for 
the  flowers  are  so  numerous  that  they  almost  hide  the  pretty  bipinnatifid  leaves. 
This  tree  roots  into  a  border  beneath  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  its  stem  was 
originally  trained  to  one  of  the  pillars  that  bear  up  the  roof;  but  the  stem  is  now 
larger  than  its  former  support,  and  the  branches  extend  in  different  directions  to 
a  distance  of  several  yards.  It  has  been  planted  about  eight  years.  A  fine 
plant  of  Acacia  vestita  grows  against  another  of  the  pillars.  This,  from  its  pro- 
fuse flowering  and  pendulous  habit,  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and  requires  much 
less  room  than  dealbata,  which  precedes  vestita  in  flowering  by  nearly  a  fortnight. 
To  these  might  be  added  other  desirable  kinds,  as  Acacia  armata,  a  very  free 
flowering  species,  with  flowers  like  gglden  balls;  A.  Lojjhanta,  with  long  spikes 
of  whitish  Sowers;  A.  verticillata,  with  whorls  of  leaves  like  spines;  A.  melo- 
noxylon,  the  Black  Wattle  of  the  Australians,  with  very  curious  leaves,  the  foot- 
stalks of  which  look  like  leaves,  with  the  real  leaves  hanging  to  the  points  of 
them  ;  and  A.  pvhescens,  a  very  elegant  species,  with  drooping  branches  and 
racemes  of  ball-like  flowers,  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Indeed,  all  the 
species  of  this  genus  are  highly  interesting,  and  most  of  them  elegant  ornaments 
for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  deserving  of  general  cultivation. 


Lapageria  Rosea. — This  splendid  plant  has  hitherto  evaded  many  attempts 
among  us  to  cultivate  it.  We  find  the  following  account  of  its  treatment  recom- 
mended in  the  Gardener^s  Clironicle  : — 

The  handsome  Lapageria  rosea  has  been  beautifully  in  flower.  It  was  growing 
in  a  wide  shallow  pan,  in  which  it  is  found  to  succeed  jierfectly.  When  the 
proper  cultivation  of  this  plant  shall  have  become  better  known,  it  will  rank 
among  the  finest  of  all  greenhouse  climbers. 

A  plant  of  this  Lapageria  has  been  blossoming  most  beautifully  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Veitch,  at  Exeter,  where  it  produces  flowers  every  year  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Jn  that  establishment  it  is  jjlanted  out  in  the  border  of  a  cool  house  ; 
a  large  hole  was  dug  for  it,  and  filled  with  plenty  of  good  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  all  well  mixed  together.  A  particular  point  in  its  manage- 
ment is  stated  to  l)e  that  it  likes  jjlenty  of  water  while  in  a  growing  state;  in 
order,  therefore,  to  permit  of  this  being  given,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  must 
be  thoroughly  drained.  In  short,  efficient  drainage,  plenty  of  water,  a  loose 
porous  soil,  and  a  cool  house,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  this  fine  plant 
"ng  and  flowering  abundantly,  as  it  should  do.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  blooms  will  keep  fresh  and  beautiful  for  a  long  time  after  being  cut,  even 
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ill  11  warm  sitting-room,  and  thus  is  ndiU'd  one  of  the  most  beautiful  <if  climbers 
to  tlie  list  of  plants  adapted  to  cuttin.tr  for  tlio  liomnicts  now  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  internal  decoration. 


The  Cocoa-Xut  Palm. — Of  all  tlie  gifts  wliieh  bountiful  nature  has  l)esto\vcd 
on  the  inhaljitants  of  the  tropics,  this,  jierhaps,  is  the  must  valuable,  and  cer- 
tainly the  one  most  fitting  them  for  a  paradisiacal  state  of  idleness.  What  other 
fruit  is  there  in  which,  as  in  the  Cocoa-nut,  we  find  a  refresiiing  beverage  con- 
tained in  a  cool  limpid  state  in  a  nutritious  jiulp  of  the  consistence  of  blanc- 
mange, and  as  agreeable  to  the  taste  ?  In  a  young  nut,  the  lining  pulp  of  which 
was  thin  and  almost  of  gelatinous  softness,  the  quantity  of  contained  fluid  ex- 
ceeded rather  lialf  a  pint.  It  was  quite  clear,  as  much  so  as  s{)ring  water, 
pleasantly,  slightly  sweet,  of  specific  gravity  10183.  The  pulp  was  rendered 
brown  by  the  tincture  of  iodine.  No  starch  particles  could  be  detected  in  it 
under  the  microscope,  nor  oil  globules.  The  water  of  a  ripe  Cocoa-nut,  much 
less  in  quantity  and  nearly  transparent,  was  of  the  specific  gravity  10203.  It  did 
not  become  turbid  on  boiling,  or  by  the  addition  of  acetic  or  nitric  acid.  Sugar, 
it  may  be  inferred,  was  its  principal  ingredient.  The  lining  pulp  Vas  found  to 
consist  of  3G  per  cent,  solid  matter  and  of  64  water,  as  determined  by  thorough 
drying.  As  is  well  known,  it  abounded  in  oil.  I  could  detect  in  it  no  starch 
particles.  In  com))osition,  I  believe  it  to  be  very  like  the  ripe  almond.  The 
emulsion  it  makes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  almond,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  milk  for  tea.  The  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  I  may  add,  thrives  best  by  tlie  seashore  ; 
it  thrives  even  within  high-water  mark.  "Viewed  in  this  light,  may  it  not  be  con- 
sidered as  designated  by  a  kind  Providence  to  yield  a  drink  in  situations  in  which 
springs  of  fresh  and  wholesome  water  are  often  not  to  be  found.  It  is  only  the 
traveller  in  such  regions  who  can  justly  appreciate  its  value,  and  be  sufliciently 
thankful  for  such  a  blessing.  In  Ceylon,  the  natives  are  iu  the  habit  of  putting 
a  i)ortion  of  salt  into  the  ground  when  they  plant  the  nut,  so  convinced  are  they 
that  salt  is  required  for  its  successful  growth. — Dr.  Daw,  iu  the  Edin.  2S/ew 
PhilosopJiical  Journal. 


Variegated  Plants. — At  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  near  London,  a  Mr. 
Salter,  among  other  variegated  plants,  showed  a  strawberry  and  a  lily  of  the  valley. 


Dwarf  Trees. — There  are  many  miniature  trees,  which  typify  their  more  gigan- 
tic brethren  of  the  forest,  that  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  grounds  of 
limited  extent,  and  which,  after  many  years'  growth,  arrive  at  only  a  few  feet 
elevation.  Of  elms,  there  is  Ulmns  vinnnalis;  maples,  Acer  creticum ;  beech, 
Betnlnnana;  alder,  Abins ghiiinosa  oxuc(tnth(pfnli(t ;  chestnut,  Paviajlava;  besides 
which  are  others  less  known  as  7\7ia  laciniata,  Pterocarpn  Caticasica  (a  type  of 
the  walnut),  with  several  dwarf  oaks,  the  neatest  being  Quercus  Ilex  coccifera  and 
Quercus  ilicifolia ;  Buxus  btdeirica  makes  a  pretty  tree  in  sheltered  situations; 
Caragana  Chamlagu  is  a  very  graceful  tree — the  foliage  a  bright,  handsome  green, 
which,  with  the  pretty  blossoms,  produce  a  handsome  effect;  Rohinia  hispida, 
when  worked  on  a  short  stem,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty.  Small  evergreen  trees,  of 
great  value  for  ornament,  may  be  made  of  Jmiiperus  recnrva  and  sqiurmata.  There 
are  not  many  pinuses  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  the  majority  are  too  tall  and 
rapid  in  their  growth,  but  perhaps  Pinus  cemhra  (which  is  a  handsome  species, 

d  of  very  slow  growth),  may  be  admitted,  and  the  singular  Araucaria  imhricata 
ny  years  in  attaining  an  objectionable  height. 
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A  Rustic  Basket  gat?  in  Summer. — The  Rustic  Basket  is  the  best  design  for 
a  flower-garden  ;  and  if  people  would  but  countenance  such  artistic  designs, 
instead  of  the  present  race  of  hideous  mongrels  which  olfend  the  eye  at  almost 
every  turn,  it  would  be  really  worth  while  to  write  about  how  to  fill  them  with 
the  most  appropriate  flowers. 

"  W.  W.'s"  rustic  basket  should  not  have  more  than  twelve  inches  depth  of 
mould  in  it.  On  no  account  leave  the  pedestal  full  of  mould,  at  least,  not  more 
than  this  season.  All  baskets  and  vases  should  have  more  holding  soil  than 
flower-beds  for  the  same  plants  ;  a  stronger  kind  of  loam  :  in  a  country  place, 
sheep's  droppings,  gathered  a  month  before,  make  the  best  manure,  and  give  the 
best  mechanical  texture  to  the  loam.  Three  inches  at  the  top  should  be  mixed 
with  leaf  mould  and  some  sand,  so  as  to  make  a  light,  rich,  mellow  soil  of  it. 
They  plant  and  manage  the  vases  very  well  indeed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  But 
you  may  make  your  rustic  basket  more  gay  and  telling  thai)  any  of  their  vases,  if, 
after  attending  to  the  compost  just  indicated,  you  keep  the  planting  siridhj  to 
three  kinds  of  plants  ;  two  of  them  to  be  of  most  distinct  colons — scarlet  and 
yellow  ;  and  the  third,  a  half-distinct  color — a  pale  blue  ;  and  plant  them  on  this 
wise  :  Take,  first,  a  pale  blue  running  Lobelia  of  the  Erinus  breed  ;  they  are  in 
all  the  nurseries,  but  avoid  Emnosoides ;  it  is  too  upright,  and  too  dark  a  blue 
next  the  wood-work.  Nothing  suits  so  well  here  as  a  pale  blue.  The  plants  are 
in  sixty  pots  ;  turn  one  out,  awd  flatten  the  ball  gently  between  your  hands  till  it 
is  nearly  as  flat  as  a  pan-cake,  but  do  not  hurt  a  root.  Open  the  side  at  the  very 
edge  of  your  basket,  and  lay  down  the  flattened  ball  with  the  root  end  of  the 
plant  as  near  the  rim  as  possible ;  the  herb  part  of  the  plant  will  then  point  out 
horizontally  over  the  edge  of  the  basket,  and  so  on  all  round,  making  nearly  a 
continuous  hedge  all  round.  Smooth  the  surface  of  the  basket  now,  and  plant  a 
row  of  young  To7n  TJivmhs,  with  the  heads  slanting.  After  the  Lobelias,  then 
another  row  of  old  Tom  lluimbs,  quite  upright,  and  fill  the  middle  with  yellow- 
bedding  Calceolarias,  quite  full;  and  the  plants  must  be  old  ones,  and  higher 
than  the  last  row  of  Geraniums.  Water  well  through  a  rose,  and  the  thing  is 
done  for  this  season. — D.  Beaton, 


The  Scotch  White  Cluster  Grape. — This  was  distributed  by  the  Ilorticul- 
tural  Society  some  years  since ;  it  is  a  robust  grower  and  very  hardy,  with  large 
leaves,  but  slightly  lobed  ;  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  rather  earlier  than  the 
Muscadine ;  its  berries  are  much  crowded  in  the  bunches,  and  require  severe 
thinning.  It  is  an  old  Dutch  variety  ;  I  have  received  it  from  Holland  under  the 
name  of  "  Yroege  Vanderlaan,"  and  "  Yanderlaan  Precoce." — T.  Rivers. 


The  Apple. — Apples  liave  been  believed  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Italy  from  Media,  and  that  the  Falisci,  or  inhabitants  of  Montcfiascone,  were  the 
first  to  plant  them  in  rows.  But  this  must  apply  to  some  particular  variety,  not 
to  the  species,  which  we  have  already  stated  to  be  indigenous,  but  very  early  cul- 
tivated. Pliny  enumerates  twenty-three  varieties,  which  appear  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  identify  with  ours  than  the  pears.  Among  the  few  that  modern  authors 
have  recognized,  the  A]>piani  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  to  be  the  Apple  or 
A])piole  of  modern  Italians,  the  Appia  pyriformis  to  be  the  Api)iolona  Innga,  the 
Syriaca  ruberrima  to  be  the  red  Calvetto,  &c.  In  more  modern  Tuscany,  Micheli, 
in  his  above-mentioned  manuscript,  describes  fifty-six  sorts  under  the  Medici 
princes,  fifty-two  of  which  are  figured  by  Costello. — Journal  of  the  Hart.  Society. 
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Trial  of  Keapeus  and  Mowers. — The  great  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers  took  jilace  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  early  in  July.     After  a  thorough  examination,  the  Committee  made  the 
following  awards  : — 

Mower — first  premium  .......     $50,  Manny's  Combined. 

"  second  premium     .         ,         .         .         .         .         .     $30,  Ohio  Mower. 

Reaper— first  " $50,  Atkin's. 

"  second        "  .......     $30,  Ohio  Harvester. 

Combined — first        " $50,  Manny. 

"  second  " $30,  Iron  Harvester, 


A  QrEEx's  Book. — Our  table  is  graced  by  an  elegant  octavo  of  five  hundred  pages,  with 
plates,  with  the  following  title  :  "  The  Natural  History  of  Dee  Side  and  Braemar.  By  the 
late  William  Macgillivray,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  a  History  of  British  Birds.  Edited  by  Edwin 
Lankester,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  London  :  Printed  for  Private  Circulation."  The  Royal  arras  are 
displayed  on  a  front  page,  and  inscribed  ;  "This  Work,  printed  by  command  of  the  Queen, 
is  presented  to ,  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert." 

The  manuscript  of  the  work  was  completed  by  the  author  just  before  his  death  ;  liis 
family  not  wishing  to  publish  it,  the  manuscript  was  purchased  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  printed  by  her  orders.  It  is  local  in  its  descriptions  of  the  natural  history  of  Dee  Side 
and  Braemar,  and,  on  looking  it  through,  we  are  not  surprised  the  author's  family  declined 
the  publication,  as  it  could  scarcely  be  very  popular,  however  minute  and  accurate  its 
descriptions.     The  illustrations  are  not  remarkable. 


The  Illustrated  Bouquet  is  the  title  of  a  periodical  just  issued  (June  1),  a  quarterly,  by 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  London,  each  part  containing  five  or  more  plates  of  flowers,  "  every 
plate  being  intended  to  form  a  bouquet  of  itself,"  in  quarto  form.  The  Messrs.  Henderson 
are  extensive  nurserymen,  and,  no  doubt,  this  work  is  intended  to  advertise  their  new  plants. 


Toe  second  part  of  Van  Houtte's  Flore  des  Serres  contains,  among  other  things,  figures  of 
Achimenes  amabilis  (a  handsome  plant  resembling  Gloxinia  tubillora),  the  Fancy  Pelargo- 
nium called  Avenir,  a  new  Begonia  called  Rosacea,  Hremanthus  cinnabarinus  (from  the  Gold 
Coast),  a  deep  crimson  Fuchsia  with  white  petals  marbled  with  purple,  and  oddly  enough 
called  Galanthiflora.  There  is  also  a  plate  of  the  handsome  French  Camellia-flowered  Bal- 
sams, and  some  miscellaneous  matter  to  which  we  shall  probably  advert  hereafter.  These 
"  Balsams"  form  the  most  beautiful  plate  lately  published  by  Van  Houtte  ;  they  are  simply 
very  double  "  lady-slippers,"  and  will  probably  become  the  vogue.  We  saw  them  in  per- 
fection, lately,  at  one  of  our  neighbors,  the  beautiful  country-seat  of  George  Roberts  Smith, 
Esq.,  where  his  gardener  (Alexander  Newell)  has  produced  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  from 
French  seeds.  It  is  said  that  the  seeds  will  require  to  be  imported  annually,  as  the  plants 
from  seeds  in  this  country  degenerate.     We  cannot,  however,  voiich  for  this. 
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We  observe  that  a  new  monthly  botanical  work,  to  be  called  "  Filices  Exoticje,  or  Figures 
and  Descriptions  of  Exotic  Ferns,  particularly  of  such  as  are  most  deserving  of  Cultivation," 
is  to  appear  from  the  practised  pen  of  Sir  William  Hooker.  Each  part  is  to  contain  eight 
colored  plates,  executed  by  Mr.  Fitch.  Such  a  publication  is  wanted,  and  will  contribute  to 
the  settlement  of  the  names  of  Ferns,  which  pseudo-scientific  writers  have  contrived  to 
reduce  to  deplorable  confusion.     The  work  will  be  published  by  Lovell  Reeve. 

The  same  publisher  announces  the  preparation,  by  Professor  Harvey,  of  a  work  to  appear 
in  monthly  parts,  each  containing  six  colored  plates  and  as  many  pages  of  letter-press,  under 
the  name  of  Phycologia  Australasica ;  or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Australian  Sea-weeds. 
Publication  to  commence  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers'  names  to  justify 
the  necessary  outlay,  shall  have  been  received. 


Illcstkations  of  books  are  sometimes  produced  in  a  way  indicating  that  author  and  artist 
have  not  worked  in  unison  ;  in  fact,  that  the  artist  has  never  read  the  author.  A  striking 
example  is  furnished  in  Godfrey's  Grinnell  Exploring  Expedition,  where  the  author  relates 
that  Dr.  Kane  became  so  ill  with  cold  that  Godfrey  had  to  carry  him  a  long  distance  on  his 
shoulders,  Kane  all  the  time  declaring,  in  his  hallucination,  that  he  saw  a  bear  about  to 
attack  him.  Godfrey  takes  much  pains  to  assure  his  commander,  and  the  reader,  also,  that 
there  was  no  bear;  but  lo !  the  engraver,  following  the  illustrator,  inserts  a  bear  running 
alongside !  and  turning  up  a  very  threatening  snout.  In  this  way,  the  public  lose  their 
confidence  in  illustrations,  which  thus  become  worthless.  We  could  name  a  manufactory 
of  wood  blocks,  where,  by  changing  the  borders  of  pictures,  one  battle  scene  is  made  to  do 
duty  a  dozen  times  in  the  same  "  history,"  and,  after  illustrating  the  American  Revolution, 
appears  in  the  life  of  Napoleon !  There  is  a  class  of  books  of  this  kind  foisted  on  unsus- 
pecting people,  the  history  of  which  it  will  do  somebody  a  service  to  write.  They  remind 
one  of  the  colloquy  between  the  showman  and  the  children  :  "  Look  to  the  right,  my  little 
dears,  and  you'll  see  the  lions  attacking  of  the  dogs.  Look  to  the  left,  and  you'll  see  the  dogs 
attacking  of  the  lions."  "  If  you  please,  sir,  which  is  the  lions,  and  which  is  the  dogs  ?" 
"  Whichever  you  please,  my  pretty  dears  ;  you've  paid  your  money,  and  you've  a  right  to 
choose."     This  would  scarcely  answer  for  botany. 


The  Calabash-Tree. — Among  the  products  of  Cuba,  alluded  to  in  our  hasty  notes  on  that 
island,  is  the  long-leaved  Calabash-tree, CVescentm  cujete.  This  species  attains  the  ordinary 
height  of  a  pear-tree,  being  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  As  it  has  been  found  at 
Key  West,  and  is  therefore  American,  we  abridge  a  description  of  it  from  Nuttall :  In  the 
countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  wood  is  employed  for  saddle-trees,  stools,  chairs,  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  ;  the  fruit  varies  in  form  and  size  from  ovoid  to  round  ;  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  even,  smooth  skin,  of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  under  this  is  a  hard  and  ligneous, 
shell,  which  contains  a  soft,  yellowish  pulp,  of  an  acrid  and  disagreeable  taste,  which  is 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy,  diarrhoea,  and  inflammations  of  the  chest.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, it  is  deemed  serviceable  in  bruises,  burns,  and  headaches.  The  Indians  and  cattle 
sometimes  eat  the  fallen  fruit,  and  the  former  employ  it,  when  hollowed  out,  for  rattle  boxes. 
This  shell  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  various  kinds  of  domestic  vessels,  such  as  goblets,  coflee 
cups,  tobacco  boxes,  dram  bottles,  &c.,  and  it  is  said,  even  for  kettles  to  boil  water  in,  it 
being  so  thin,  hard,  and  close-grained,  as  to  stand  the  fire  several  successive  times  before  it 
is  destroyed.     We  are  indebted  to  D.  J.  N.  Gomez  for  noble  specimens. 

The  leaves  grow  out  in  clusters  of  nine  or  ten  together.     The  flowers  come  out  on  the 
trunk  and  branches,  are  of  a  dull  greenish-yellow,  about  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  solitary, 
"O     and  of  a  disagreeable  smell.     The  dried  shells,  cut  in  half  for  domestic  purposes  are 
by  the  blacks  in  the  Cuba  market,  and  are  quite  a  curiosity. 
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Dox't  he  t^  A  HuKRY. — A  correspondent  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  snys  :  "  I  see  the  Aln'fs  Memifsii 
is  marked  tender  about  New  York.  I  have  wintered  a  sjn'cimen  two  feet  high,  which  lias 
survived  two  seasons.  The  first  winter,  I  gave  it  a  thin  blanket  of  hemlock  boughs,  and  it 
came  out  well  in  spring,  nipped  only  a  little  in  the  extremities  of  its  branches.  The  second 
winter,  I  gave  it  no  protection,  and,  in  the  spring  it  looked  sadly,  every  leaf  as  red  as  sole 
leather.  I  dug  it  up,  and  toted  it  olf  to  the  lawn,  intending  soon  to  bum  it  on  a  brush  heap, 
and  set  out  iu  its  i)lace  a  fresh  and  beautiful  hemlock.  The  day  after,  I  came  to  look  after 
my  hemlock,  and  caught  up  the  apparently  dead,  '  far-fetched,  and  dear  bought'  spruce, 
and  started  for  the  brush  heap.  But  as  the  buds  looked  pli»mp,  I  turned  aside,  and  set  the 
tree  against  a  fence,  and  threw  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  earth  over  the  roots,  to  see  whether 
the  doomed  thing  would  live.  A  few  days  since,  I  noticed  that  it  was  pushing  out  fresh 
leaves  on  every  branch,  determined  to  live  and  to  be  hardy."  This  will  form  a  suggestion  for 
the  consideration  of  many.  "Wo  lately  brought  home  a  fine  Quercus  Luccomhiana,  which  a 
neighbor  had  pulled  up  "because  it  was  dead,"  and  have  not  a  better  tree.  It  retains  its 
dead  leaves  all  winter,  and  comes  out  late  in  the  spring.  Novices  destroy  many  valuable 
trees  from  not  knowing  their  habits. 

The  same  correspondent  says  :  "  Salisluria  adiantifolin  is  with  me  killed  to  within  throe 
feet  of  the  ground ;  Kijlreuteria  paniculata,  worse  still ;  Magnolia  acuminata,  top  killed, 
while  the  deciduous  Cypress  has  wintered  better  than  ever !  and  so  has  the  Japan  sophora. 
The  English  Maple  is  considerably  injured."  Alack!  for  half-hardy  things  !  Very  many 
may  as  well  be  abandoned  as  creating  more  discomfort  than  pleasure. 

Gossip. — A  gentleman  in  Connecticut  has  succeeded  in  artificially  breeding  trout  in  his 

cellar,  through  which  he  has  turned  a  stream  of  water. A  few  years  ago,  it  was  difiicult 

to  procure  salmon  in  Paris  for  less  than  from  two  to  four  shillings  (English  money)  per 
pound.  Now,  in  consequence  of  their  fast  increase  through  artificial  breeding,  they  have 
been  sold  as  low,  this  season,  as  sixpence  per  pound.     Is  there  any  reason  why  the  people 

of  this  country  should  not  "go  and  do  likewise  ?" Dr.  Carl  Miiller  has  commenced  a 

c^tinuation  of  the  Annates  Botanices  Si/stematicoe  of  Walpers,  of  which  Vol.  IV.,  Part  1,  is 

before  us,  extending  from  Ranunculacese  to  Nymphseaceze. In  Xenophon'a  minor  works, 

will  be  found  some  excellent  remarks  on  planting,  horticulture,  &c.,  that  may  still  be  studied 
with  advantage.  In  one  of  his  treatises,  occurs  the  following  :  "  '  Would  you  merely  heap 
up  the  earth  around  the  plant,  or  tread  it  do^vn  hard  ?'  '  I  would  tread  it  down,'  said  I, 
'  assuredly  ;  for  if  it  were  not  trodden  down,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  untrodden  earth,  if 
wetted  by  rain,  would  be  turned  into  mud,  and,  if  scorched  by  the  sun,  would  become  dry 
to  the  very  bottom ;  so  that  there  would  be  danger  lest  the  roots  of  the  plant,  under  a  pre- 
valence of  wet  weather,  should  be  rotted  by  damp,  or  should  be  scorched  up  in  hot  weather 
from  the  roots  being  heated  through  the  dryness  or  porousness  of  the  earth.'  " The  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  diseases  which  are  dependent  upon  parasites,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  most  important.  It  is  simply  that,  in  our  treatment  of  the  maladies  of  vege- 
tables as  well  as  those  which  affect  our  own  frame,  we  should  not  trust  to  chance  or  mere 
empiricism,  but,  as  a  first  step,  we  should  study  as  intimately  as  possible  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  organisms  which  produce  the  disease.  And  to  this  end,  science  must  be  the 
helpmate  of  practice,  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  observe  and  distinguish  accurately.  A 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  disease  is  a  step  more  than  halfway  towards  its  cure,  and  thus 
the  student  in  the  obscurest  branches  of  science,  against  which  utilitarian  objections  may 

most  readily  be  urged,  may  prove  a  real  benefactor  to  his  fellow-men. Calvert  Vaux,  in 

his  book  on  Villas  and  Cottages,  remarks  truly,  that  "the  constant  recurrence  of  about  the 
same  requirements  will,  of  course,  lead  to  much  similarity  of  plan,  particularly  in  small 
buildings  ;  but  the  monotony  that  this  would  occasion,  maybe  agreeably  relieved  by  variety 


in  color,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior.  Different  patterns  of  paper  will  make  two  rooms 
of  the  same  proportions  no  longer  look  alike,  and  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  on  the 

exterior,  by  adopting  different  tints  for  the  walls  and  the  wood-work." The  use  of  a 

philosophical  discovery  is  often  slow  to  get  some  of  its  most  useful  applications.  The  in- 
vention of  a  double-walled  pitcher,  is  an  instance  :  Ice  p\it  into  a  pitcher  of  this  kind  with 
water,  remains  ice  all  the  hottest  day,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  family.  We  made 
double  walls  for  ice-houses,  and  then  brought  the  ice  up,  for  fifty  years,  to  be  melted  in  an 

hour.     Every  one  who  has  used  the  new  ice-pitcher,  will  commend  it  to  his  neighbors. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  marl  Comjjauy  has  been  formed  for  distributing  the  green-sand 
marl  of  New  Jersey.  The  Company  sell  it  at  seven  cents  the  bushel,  which,  when  dry, 
weighs  eighty  pounds,  and  is  said  to  contain  five  per  cent,  of  potash,  or  nearly  as  much  as 
there  is  in  a  bushel  of  unleached  wood  ashes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contains  much 
that  is  necessary  to  our  commonly  cultivated  plants.  Charles  Sears,  Riceville,  N.  J.,  is 
President  of  the  Company,  and  T.  Townsend,  82  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer.  Having 
witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  marl  on  grass  lands  many  years  since,  we  are  prepared 
to  believe  the  use  of  it  in  gardens  and  greenhouses  may  be  highly  important. Our  read- 
ers must  have  been  struck  with  the  name  of  the  Director  of  the  "  Acclimation  Society"  at 
Algeria,  mentioned  in  our  last  "  Gossip."  They  are  ascertaining  which  plants  can  be  accli- 
mated, and  the  Director  is  Monsieur  Hardy. A  book,  by  M.  Field,  on  Rural  Architecture, 

just  published  in  New  York,  by  Miller  &  Company,  asserts  that  the  greatest  lovers  of  the 

country,  are  those  who  live  in  cities !     This  will  be  news  to  most. 'A  gardener,  the  other 

day,  made  a  calculation  that  he  could  find  work  in  the  village  gardens  where  he  resides, 
but  about  ninety  days  in  a  year.  The  business  begins  in  April  or  May,  and  ends  in  August  or 
September  ;  take  away  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  rainy  and  the  Sundays,  and  it 
will  be  discovered  he  is  nearly  correct.  We  have  thus  about  eight  months  of  winter,  as  he 
would  say,  at  the  North.     It  is  bad  enough,  we  admit,  and  we  shall  never  scold  very  hard 

at  those  who  seek  a  milder  climate  after  Christmas. The  first  question  two  acquaintances 

or  friends  put  to  each  other  is  :  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  proving  that  health  is  uppermost  in  our 
appreciation  of  happiness.  The  second  expression  is:  "Fine  weather  to-day!"  proving, 
also,  that  after  health,  the  greatest  blessing  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  day.  The  weather 
to  us,  in  fact,  is  somewhat  the  same  as  the  water  to  the  fish.  It  is  a  less  dense  medium, 
but  we  move  and  swim  in  its  air  as  fish  do  in  water,  and  it  is  a  great  consideration  whether 
that  medium  be  dirty  or  clear,  cold  or  warm,  depressing  or  exhilarating  ;  therefore,  it  is  wise 
to  leave  the  South  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  also  to  leave  the 

North  in  the  coldest,  and  flee  to  Florida  or  Cuba. Sir  William  Hooker  writes  to  a  valued 

American  correspondent:  "This  week  I  have  received  a  fine  collection  of  museum  objects 
from  Java,  and  another  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  Among  the  latter,  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  "Balsam  Bag"  {Bolax  glebaria), two  feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  circumference — a  com- 
pact hemisphere,  this  one  specimen  weighing  four  cwt."  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  moi"e 
about  this  production  ? Upon  the  coast  of  Provence,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean called  La  Prairie,  or  the  Meadowy  Sea,  the  bottom  being  covered  with  plants.  Such 
plants,  it  is  supposed,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  when  a  green  field  was  opened  for 

the  Israelites  to  pass  over. In  the  expression  of  David,  "  Sharp  aiTows  of  the  mighty, 

with  coals  of  Juniper,"  commentators  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Juniper  not  only 
abounds  in  a  penetrating  oil,  but  that  the  coals  of  the  wood  will  keep  a  glowing  fire  for  the 
space  of  a  year.  "  For  want  and  famine,"  says  Job,  "  they  were  solitary  ;  they  cut  up  mal- 
lows by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  roots  for  meat."     These  terms  apply,  no  doubt,  to  some 

other  plant  than  our  juniper. An  old  treatise  on  "  Hawking  and  Falconry,"  gives  receipts 

for  curing  the  diseases  of  the  birds.  They  were  purged  with  a  mouse  and  boiled  chicken  ; 
they  used,  also,  the  ink  of  cuttle  fishes,  with  betony,  wine,  and  honey,  infusions  of  rhubarb, 
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agaric,  kc.  In  short,  they  had  quite  a  Imwk  j^Iiarmacopasia,  wrapping  them  nji  in  ])lanlccts, 
nsing  fomentations,  steam  and  vapor  batlis,  and  giving  nettle  seeds  and  luitter!  A  green 
lizard  cnt  up,  or  a  tortoise  out  of  the  shell,  cured  them  when  in  consumption  !  Queer  old 
l>ractitioners  were  the  hawk  doctors. 


Clfsia. — One  of  the  plants  noticed  in  the  trip  to  Cuba  as  the  emhlem  of  ingratitude,  is 
the  Clusia.  As  we  remarked  elsewhere,  the  botany  of  the  Island  is  a  terra  inroijniln  to 
Northern  men,  and  their  knowledge  is  put  to  a  severe  test  during  a  short  residence  like 
our  own ;  having  lost  the  leaves,  and,  indeed,  our  whole  collection  of  plants,  we  referred 
to  a  correspondent  in  Havana  for  confirmation  of  the  species.  Tlie  search  for  the  name  of 
the  plant  has  revealed,  from  an  obscure  corner,  the  history  of  the  individual  after  whom 
the  Clusia  is  named,  and  it  is  as  thoroughly  a  melancholy  story  as  well  can  be  recorded  of 
a  scientific  man. 

"The  Clusia  was  so  called,  after  the  celebrated  Charles  de  I'Ecluse, born  at  Artois,  in  1526, 
and  died  in  1609.  He  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  botanists  who  ever  lived,  and  author 
of  many  works  whose  value  will  only  cease  with  the  world.  But  he  is  not  more  known  for 
his  mental  excellence  than  for  his  personal  calamities.  In  his  early  youth,  he  undertook 
to  travel  through  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  Hungary,  and  other  countries,  in  pursuit  of 
plants — no  easy  task  in  those  days.  By  excessive  fatigue,  he  contracted,  so  soon  as  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  a  dropsical  complaint,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  cured  with  chicory, 
by  the  celebrated  Bondelet.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  broke  his  right  arm,  during  one 
of  his  botanical  rambles  ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards,  his  right  thigh.  When  fifty-five,  he 
dislocated  his  left  ankle,  while  at  Vienna  ;  and  eight  years  after,  his  right  hip.  Having 
been  unskilfully  treated,  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  walk  with  crutches.  The  consequent 
deprivation  of  his  natural  exercise  brought  on  other  diseases,  among  not  the  least  distress- 
ing of  whicli  were  calculus  and  hernia.  After  having  been  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Garden  of  Vienna  for  fourteen  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  (Flanders).  He  was 
named  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leydcn,  where  he  gave  botanical  lectures  for  sixteen  years, 
when  he  died,  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  but  retaining  his 
faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last." — Loudon^s  Encyclopo'dia  of  Plants,  p.  866. 


M.  BoxPLAXD. — According  to  late  news  from  Corrientes,  M.  Aime  Bonpland  has,  in  spite 
of  his  very  advanced  age,  set  out  on  a  new  botanical  excursion  to  the  State  of  Paraguay, 
the  results  of  which  are  to  benefit  the  collections  of  flie  I^ational  Museum  at  Corrientes, 
founded  by  M.  Bonpland  himself.  The  length  of  life  of  the  two  friends,  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  is  extraordinary. 

Thcjopsis  dolabrata,  is  the  name  of  a  new  evergreen  with  the  foliage  of  a  deep  green  on 
one  side,  and  silver-white  on  the  other,  possessing  ornamental  qualities  that  make  it  desir- 
able. It  is  a  tall  tree,  with  a  thick  trunk,  and  a  hard,  red  wood,  in  request  in  its  native 
country  (Japan),  for  building  purposes.  Its  head  is  pyramidal,  and  formed  of  spreading, 
or  even  drooping  branches.     Its  hardiness  has  not  yet  been  established. 


Roses. — The  new  and  favorite  roses  of  England,  and  France,  and  Belgium,  all  bloomed 
magnificently  at  Rosedale  (Mr.  Buist's  garden,  near  Philadelphia),  the  present  season,  viz  : 
Bacchus,  Lord  Raglan,  Emperor  Napoleon,  General  Jacqueminot,  Salet,  &c.,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  disj^ersion  among  amateurs  of  this  most  charming  of  flowers. 


The  Osage  Orange. — As  a  tree  for  trimming  into  varied  shapes,  we  possess  nothing  more 
patient  of  the  sheai-s  than  the  Madura.     It  grows  rapidly,  and  will  take  any  form  required. 
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We  have  noticed  a  tree  near  Baltimore,  in  "Visits  to  Country  Places"  (page  351),  which, 
by  topping,  had  spread  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  ;  and  we  have  a  plant  of  consider- 
able size  trimmed  into  a  large  column,  which  looks  at  a  short  distance  like  a  huge  box-tree  ; 
its  only  disadvantage  is  its  deciduous  character,  and  late  leafing. 


Wistaria  violacea. — This  new  Wistaria  bloomed,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  country  the 
present  season  (June  28),  on  Mr.  Buist's  piazza.  Mr.  B.  obtained  it  in  France,  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  later  in  blooming  than  the  other  species  ;  the  racemes  more  dense,  the  flowers 
prettily  variegated,  having  a  shade  of  yellow,  violet,  and  purple  blush.  Withal,  it  is  quite 
fragrant,  and  a  great  acquisition. 


A  Parlor  Fernery  may  resemble  the  accompanying  cut. 
ance  is  the  selection  of  ferns,  the  smaller  suiting  better 
than  those  of  large  growth.  The  hardier  sorts,  culti- 
vated in  pots,  may  be  set  out,  under  shelter,  in  summer, 
on  a  layer  of  sifted  coal-ashes  or  tan.  The  drip  may  be 
obtained  by  suspending  over  the  plant  a  vessel  of  water, 
out  of  which  a  worsted  thread  should  hang.  This  sup- 
plies a  succession  of  water-drops,  which  should  fall  on  a 
stone  beside  the  plant,  and  above  the  pot.  The  ordinary 
soil  for  ferns  in  pots,  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  soft 
peat,  fine  sand,  finely  broken  potsherds,  and  charcoal ; 
this  may  be  used  in  the  parlor  fernery,  which  will  prove 
a  never  failing  source  of  amusement,  if  attended  to  and 
kept  suitably  moist,  without  exposure  to  the  sun. 


The  n\atter  of  chief  import- 


A  powerful  Pumpixg  Engine. — One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  powerful  machines  for  sub- 
marine operations  is  the  Gwynne  Pumping  Engine,  capable,  when  driven  to  its  full  capacity, 
of  discharging  the  prodigious  quantity  of  one  thousand  barrels  of  water  per  minute.  By 
means  of  this  wonderful  machine,  a  sunken  vessel,  even  in  eighty  feet  of  water,  can  be 
pumped  out,  filled  with  air,  and  thus  raised  without  any  injury.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
attempt  to  make  the  sunken  vessel  perfectly  tight ;  for  leaks,  admitting  one  thousand  gal- 
lons per  minute,  are  of  slight  consequence  where  the  engine  will  discharge  as  many  barrels 
in  the  same  time.  In  case,  however,  of  vessels  being  considerably  shattered  and  broken, 
the  application,  in  addition,  of  pneumatic  and  hydrostatic  lifting  power,  will  effect  the 
object  desired. 


Evergreens. — A  new  Enemt  ! — A  valued  correspondent  writes,  on  the  2Sth  of  June  :  "  Do 
you  know  that,  with  consternation,  this  morning  I  discovered  that  my  large  Norway  firs 
(seventeen  years  old)  are  curiously  affected  ?  They  have  only  grown,  in  patches  and  spots, 
some  of  the  terminal  shoots,  but  the  inner  ones  not  started  ;  the  old  foliage  looks  dirty  and 
diseased,  and,  on  examination,  I  find  them  more  or  less  injured  hy  red  spider !  My  theory  is, 
that  what  with  cold  winter,  and  a  cold,  rainy  spring,  and  the  great  shade  to  the  ground  from 
the  large  masses  of  lower  limbs  laying  on  it,  the  ground  and  roots  have  not  got  warm  enough, 
even  yet,  to  start  anything  except  the  extreme  tips,  which  are  full  of  younger  life  and  ex- 
uberance. In  the  mean  time,  this  growth  having  stopped,  what  is  to  become  of  the  rest? 
Will  it  grow  out  of  season  later,  or  hold  over  for  another  year  ?" 


Improvement  of  tue  Portable  Steam  Engine. — The  great  improvement  added  to  this 
machine  consists  of  the  attached  endless  railway,  which  is  coni})osed  of  a  series  of  flat 
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boards,  six  in  minibcr,  platod  with  iron  on  both  sides  of  each  wheel,  equal  in  length  to  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  inclies  in  width,  loosely  attached  to  the  felloe 
of  the  wheel  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  carried  ronnd  it  as  it  revolves.  Kaeh  in  suc- 
cession is  laid  flat  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  wheel,  and  lifted  again,  in  its  rear,  as  soon 
as  passed  over.  On  the  surface  of  the  boards  next  the  lu-riphery  of  th(>  wheel,  an  iron  rail 
and  boards  are  fixed  on  which  the  wheel  runs,  thus  corresponding  to  the  sleej»ers  of  an  ordi- 
nary railway,  so  that  the  wheels  carry  their  own  rail.^  and  .sleepers  with  them,  laying  down 
a  literally  endless  railway  whenever  they  are  set  in  motion.  This  is  now  adapted  to  the 
common  portable  engines,  thus  making  them  locomotives  capable  of  going  any  distance  on 
roads,  instead  of  being  dragged.  It  will  thus  travel  over  soft  and  marshy  ground  where 
no  roads  exist,  up  and  down  hill,  and  over  rough  and  uneven  ground.  This  is  the  English 
invention  of  Mr.  Boyd(,>ll,  and  should  be  adopted  among  us. 


The  Isabella  Gkay  Rose. — The  English  public  is  greatly  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Isabella  (iray  Rose.  It  is  a  noble  yellow,  and  the  only  yellow  everblooining  rose  we  have  ; 
a  noisette  climber,  of  about  the  hardiness  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  from  which  it  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Andrew  Gray,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  named  it.  The  first  public  notice  of 
it  appeared  in  the  Horticulturist  three  or  four  years  ago,  having  been  then  exhibited  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  by  James  Ritchie.  It  is  extremely  valuable,  aud 
yet  scarce,  orders  from  Europe  having  been  numerous. 


Poetry  ! — We  do  not  often  publish  poetry,  but  the  following  (which  comes  to  us  through 
that  best  of  periodicals,  the  Living  Age,  credited  to  the  Boston  TraccUcr)  appears  to  us  so 
rural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  very  full  of  odditi/ a,nd  fun,  so  out  of  the  way  in  its  versijica- 
tion,  and,  withal,  so  calculated,  when  read  with  the  proper  emphasis,  to  create  more  than  a 
smile,  that  we  deviate  from  our  usual  course,  to  give  others  a  hearty  laugh.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  "  Cayenne  Pe[)per"  will  continue,  and  apostrophize  other  great  nuisances  of  rural  life  : — 

TO    A    GIKNY-FOUL 

THAT  COMES  AND  SQPAWKS  rNDICR  IIIS  WINDER  PERIODIKLY,  AND  MAKES  HIM  MAD  EXCEEDINGLY. 

You  missnble,  speckled  critter,  y^  i.  '  What're  you  thinking  about  ? — home  ? — 

What'n  thunder  're  siiuawkitit:  .  i.nut?  ;  You  rascally  epitome  of  a  Ginny  war-gong, 
Does  anything  hurt  you  bad  ?     Or  do  you  squawk  A  Congo  tuia-tum  and  couch-shell, 

That  way  in  Ginny,  where  you  come  from,  '  And  down-east  village  brass  band  ! 

And  so  squawks  now  from  educational  pregudice?  ■  Dry  up  !  you  speckled  parody  of  a  machine  shop  ! 

AVhal'n  mischief  do  you  pull  your  homely  head  '  Do  you  think  that's  music,  you  outrageous  vocal  atro- 

<Jut'n  from  under  your  wing  and  squawk  for?  I  city! 

What's  under  your  wing  to  make  you  squawk,  j  You  boiler  maker's  exacerbated  echo  1 
You  speckled  swine  of  a  herd  ?  You  squawking  abstract  of  randenioninm, 

Somethink  offensive,  I  recken,  elsewise  '  Do  you  think  a  foller  can  alTord  to  furnish  boot-jacks, 

You'd  keep  it  there,  for  it  looks  better  hid.  ,  And  so  forth,  to  chunk  you  with  dally,  dog  you ! 

What  do  you  get  on  the  fence  and  squawk  for?  !  May-be   you  think  its  funny,  you  speckled  pagan  of 

Do  you  see  anythink  alarinink,  you  white-gilled,  j  African  extraction  ! 

Speckle-feather,  squawking  fool  ?  j  Is  your  squawking  sass  ?  or  are  you  'feard  of  mo,  say  ! 

How  do  yon  s'pose  a  feller  can  read  or  rite,  1  You  brazen-throated,  sheet-iron-lunged  culmination 

Or  sleep,  or  live,  you  discordant,  old,  busted,  I  Of  foul  creation?     Here's  my  blackiu'  brush  at  you! 

Brass,  French  horn,  with  all  keys  open  I 

.\nd  the  mouth-piece  cracked  !  K.  N.  Pepper. 

I  wish  I  could  pizen  you,  you  everlastin',  perpetual 

squawking  machine!  ! 


Hickory. — The  Indians  (of  Florida)  hold  in  great  esteem  all  kinds  of  sweet  hickory-nuts. 
They  crack  the  nuts,  and  beat  them  in  mortars ;  then  boil  in  water,  and  save  the  oil.  But 
the  most  favorite  dish  the  Indians  have  amongst  them,  is  corn  drink  seasoned  with  hickory- 
nut  oil.  They  pick  out  the  kernels,  beat  them  to  a  paste,  and  boil  with  Indian  corn  flour, 
which,  being  seasoned  with  a  lixivium  made  of  pea-straw  ashes,  gives  it  a  consistence  and 
taste  something  like  cream  or  rich  new  milk,  and  is  called  by  the  traders  hickory  m 
Bnrtram  MS. 


LiLEUjr  GiGANTEUM. — Have  any  of  our  correspondents  this  new  and  elegant  flower?  -One 
is  recorded  in  Norfolk  (England),  eleven  feet  in  height,  "having  twenty  flowers  upon  it" — 
the  first  leaf  only  thirteen  inches  from  the  soil ;  below  this,  the  stem  is  ornamented  with 
the  leaves  of  four  strong  offsets.  Some  of  the  largest  leaves,  including  the  stalk,  ai'C  thirty- 
two  inches  long,  sixteen  inches  without  the  stalk,  and  as  much  across. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Thokburn,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  places  us  under  obligations  for  a  hox  full  of  pleasant 
novelties  in  the  way  of  Dahlias  that  "challenge  all  Germantown"  (they  might  easily  do 
that,  for  the  Dahlia  has  gone  a  little  out  of  fashion  hereaway),  numerous  Chrysanthemums, 
Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and  Pelargoniums,  the  Salvia  lillieana,  and  the  Cuphea  eminens — all  of 
which  we  shall  cherish,  and  report  upon  in  due  time.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Thorburn's 
plants  arrive,  is  always  satisfactory  ;  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  packed  by  a  lady's 
hand,  so  neatly  are  they  potted  and  labelled  ;  and,  withal,  so  safely  packed,  that  those 
jokers — the  express-men — seem  to  have  no  power  over  the  prisoners. 


A  Propagating  Pot,  which  may  be  new  to  some,  was  shown  lately  by  Mr.  Deans,  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  of  ordinary  form,  with  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom ;  over  the  latter  fits  an  in- 
verted earthenware  funnel,  perforated  all  round  to  the  top,  on  which  is  a  knob  which  stands 
above  the  material  with  which  the  pot  is  filled.  This  aflbrds  complete  drainage,  and  pull- 
ing up  the  funnel  by  the  knob  brings  the  cuttings  and  soil  with  it  unbroken,  thus  affording 
means  of  examining  the  state  of  the  roots  as  often  as  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  do  so. 
This  pot  has  been  used,  we  believe,  with  success  in  Scotland. 


The  New  Grapes,  Golden  Hamburg  and  Bowood  Muscat  (for  the  grapery),  which  we  have 
frequently  noticed,  are  advertised,  in  this  number,  as  for  sale  by  Mr.  Buist.  They  have, 
we  think,  a  justly  high  reputation,  and  one,  at  least,  of  each  should  be  in  every  large  grapery. 

The  advertisement  of  Mr.  Meehan's  seeds,  also  deserves  attention. 


The  Emblem  of  Ingratitude. — Since  our  notes.  No.  3  on  Cuba,  were  printed,  we  have 

received  the  following  letter  from  Havana,  confirming  the  facts  connected  with  the  curious 

plant  described  as  embracing  the  Bishop's  house  and  the  Ceiba-trees.     It  will  be  read  with 

interest : — 

"Havana,  June,  1857. 

"  John  Jay  Smith,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  The  jilants  which  envelop  the  Ceiba,  Palms,  and,  in 
fact,  any  tree  which  has  the  misfortune  of  coming  in  contact  with  it,  are  not  a  vine.  The 
most  common  is  the  Jaquey,  Ficus  Indica  occidentalis  ;  the  other  is  the  Clusia  rosea  et  alba, 
called  here  Copey.  Both  are  handsome  trees.  The  seeds  are  deposited  by  birds,  I  suppose, 
on  the  bare  rocks,  or  in  the  hollow  of  trees.  There  they  germinate  at  first  as  humble  para- 
sites. Soon  after,  they  send  out  a  smooth,  thin  root,  which  lengthens  sometimes  as  much 
as  sixty  or  eighty  yards,  until  it  reaches  the  ground  ;  there  it  takes  root ;  another  and 
another  is  soon  after  sent  out,  encircling  the  tree  as  with  a  small  twine  of  a  few  lines  dia- 
meter. They  keep  growing  on  in  thickness  until  the  unfortunate  tree  is  smothered.  Each 
of  these  filaments  or  twiny  roots  unite  together,  and  form  of  itself  magnificent  trees,  the 
heart  of  which  is  the  mother  tree  which  first  lent  it  its  support,  and  gave  it  food.  The 
Jaquey  is  often  seen  forming  trees  of  six  or  eight  yards  diameter  at  the  bottom  or  lowest 
part.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  and  gives  a  delightful  shade.  The  juice  is  used  as  glue, 
to  catch  birds.     The  wood  has  no  application. 

"  The  Copey,  or  Clusia,  is  not  so  large.     Its  habits  are  nearly  the  same.     The  roots  or  fila- 
ments that  shoot  downwards  to  the  earth,  as  thin  as  they  are,  can  bear  the  weiglit  of 
or  four  persons.     Its  large  and  beautiful  flower,  its  singular  shaped  fruit,  its  thick  and 
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lonvos,  iTiako  it  a  very  handsome  troe.  Tlio  juice  is  a  gum  n-sin  (which  it  yields  abund- 
antly), at  first  white,  V)ut  soou  yellow.  It  may  be  used  as  gluo  for  book-biuding,  as  the 
insects  never  attack  it. 

"I  now  liand  you  a  painting  of  the  flower  of  tlio  Carolinoa-tree,  a  I'acliira  of  the  Bom- 
baceaj  family. 

'•  Any  iufonnation  you  may  desire  on  the  natural  history  or  ])otany  of  Cuba,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  transmit.  I  remain,  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Francisco  A.  Sauvalle." 


Splphcr  and  Mildew. — It  seems  to  me,  that  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  at  page  335, 
should  not  pass  without  a  word  of  qualiCcatiou.  "SVith  regard  to  the  style  of  that  commu- 
nication, I  would  simply  repeat  the  remarks  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  "  every  man  should 
aim  at  eminence,  not  by  jJuUing  down  others,  but  by  raising  up  liimself,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  his  own  fancied  superiority,  without  interrupting  others  in  the  same  felicity." 

In  the  communication  referred  to,  it  is  asserted  that  the  curing  of  mildew  with  sulphur 
was  firet  published  in  the  American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  in  the  year  1832.  That  it 
was  kuown  in  Europe  previous  to  that  date,  I  can  well  remember,  and  in  Loudon's  Encyclo- 
jtwdia  of  Ganliiiing  (published  in  1822),  it  is  noted  as  a  quotation  from  a  previous  work  ; 
so  that  the  "  savans  of  Europe"  have  not  the  discovery  to  make  now.  The  recent  failures 
of  the  grape  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  the  means  of  directing  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  subject,  and,  consequently,  these  receipts  are  being  published  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

I  claim  to  having  some  experience  in  grape  culture,  and  I  have  found  no  more  effectual 
method  of  applying  sulphur  than  dusting  it  over  the  leaves  and  fruit  when  attacked  by 
mildew  in  cloudy  weather,  unless  dusting  it  on  the  flue,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat,  which 
of  course  is  not  available  where  there  is  no  heater.  This  method  of  dusting,  your  corre- 
spondent terms  "filthy  in  the  extreme."  A  slight  syringing  washes  it  off.  There  is  no 
filthiuess  left,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  lime  and  sul])hur  mixture.  Even  the 
"amber  colored"  water  leaves  very  fltliy  marks  ou  painted  wood-work  ;  on  this  account,  I 
discontinued  its  use  for  the  cleanlier  method  of  dusting. 

As  to  the  American  way,  viz:  placing  a  "few  pounds  of  sulphur  on  several  pieces  of 
boards,  and  stirring  it  once  a  week,"  you  may  not  have  any  mildew,  if  the  precautions 
mentioned  are  attended  to  ;  that  is,  "  unless  you  give  heavy  waterings,  and  allow  cold  cur- 
rents of  air.''  As  it  is  generally  thought  that  sudden  checks  to  growth  (such  as  would  be 
occasioned  by  lieavy  waterings)  and  currents  of  cold  air,  are  the  predisposing  causes  of 
mildew,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in  their  absence,  no  mildew  will  appear ;  consequently, 
the  boards  without  the  suli)hur  would  be  equally  efficacious. 

The  past  month  has,  with  us,  been  wet,  with  much  cloudy  weather.  In  a  cold  grapery, 
our  usual  method  of  dusting  sulphur  on  the  floor,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ward  off  the 
mildew.  It  requires  heat  to  liberate  the  fumes  of  sulphur;  hence  its  inefficiency  during 
sunless,  cool  weather, 

"  In  London,"  they  sometimes  syringe  with  a  sulphur  mixture,  to  kill  red  spider  (not  to 
eradicate  mildew),  which  is  troublesome  when  much  artificial  heat  is  required.  But  all 
filthiness  is  soon  removed  by  clean  water,  and  they  do  not  find  any  injurious  effects  from 
its  use  in  this  way. 

My  object  in  writing  this  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  the  misstatement  of  the  dis- 
covery of  curing  mildew  with  sulphur ;  secondly,  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the  merits  of 
dusting  it  over  the  plants  ;  thirdly,  to  caution  the  unwary  how  they  bring  the  sulphur  and 
amber-colored  water  in  contact  with  paint ;  and  lastly,  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of 
ur  depends  upon  heat.  Yours,  very  respectfully,        A  Gkape  Cultivatok 
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To  MAKE  Skeleton  Leaves. — In  your  last  "  Gossip,"  mention  is  made  of  a  new  process  of 
pointing  on  anatomized  leaves.  This  is  very  beautiful  work.  For  the  benefit  of  your  lady 
readers,  I  give  the  following,  which  I  take  from  my  note-book,  where  it  was  inserted  some 
years  ago  :  "  Fill  an  earthen  pot  with  rain-water  ;  then  put  in  leaves  or  seed-vessels,  selected 
in  a  state  sufficiently  matured  for  the  woody  fibre  to  be  completely  formed,  so  as  not  to  be 
flaccid  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  too  old  and  hardened.  Let  them  remain  in  the 
water,  without  changing,  until  they  become  pulpy,  and  the  outer  skin  and  fleshy  matter 
will  brush  off  (with  great  care)  with  a  common  painter's  brush.  Should  any  part  of  the 
skin  still  remain  firmly  fixed,  put  them  again  into  the  water,  and  wait  patiently.  When 
perfectly  clean,  bleach  them  in  chloride  of  lime.  Magnolia  leaves  require  about  six  weeks  ; 
pear,  tulip,  and  mulberry-tree  leaves,  about  three ;  ivy  (very  pretty  veins)  requires  three 
months'  maceration  ;  orange  and  lemon  leaves,  six  months."  Yours,  &c.,  S. 


Catalogues,  etc.,  received. — Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18tli 
days  of  September,  1857.     Competition  open  to  other  States. 

Regulations  and  List  of  Premiums  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Indiana  State  Fair,  1857,  to  be 
held  at  Indianapolis,  October  5th  to  10th,  inclusive.  Officers  :  President — Alexander  C. 
Stevenson,  Putnam  County.  Vice-Presidents — William  H.  Bennett,  Union  County  ;  I.  D.  G. 
Nelson,  Allen  County.  Secretary — Ignatius  Brown,  Indianopolis.  Treasurer — Salmon  A. 
Buell,  Indianapolis.      General  Superintendent — Calvin  Fletcher,  Jr.,  Marion  County. 

Prospectus  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Lansing,  1857.  A  highly 
important  movement. 

Frank  G.  Johnson's  Self-Regulating  Wind-Mill,  with  wood  cuts  explanatory.  N.  David- 
son, 9  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Addresses  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Clinton  (N.  Y.)  Cemetery,  with  a  copy  of 
the  Act  of  Incorporation.  Utica,  1857.  This  is  an  interesting  pamphlet  that  all  interested 
in  cemeteries  should  peruse.  The  address  of  Professor  North  is  a  scholarly  and  finished 
oration. 

Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Franijois  Andre  Micliaux.  By  Elias  Durand.  From  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  printed  separately  in  a  brochure, 
1857.  This  memoir  possesses  great  interest,  but  it  is  imperfect  in  many  points,  and  its 
style  is  that  of  a  translation,  the  amiable  author  being  of  foreign  birth.  We  hope  to  pre- 
sent its  facts  in  these  columns  at  no  distant  day  ;  meantime,  the  memoir  of  the  elder 
Michaux  will  be  found  in  our  columns  this  month,  paving  the  way  for  the  life  of  the  sou 
hereafter. 

Notice  of  some  Remarks  by  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  the  "  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,"  &c.  &c.     By  W.  Parker  Foulke,  Philadelphia,  1857. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — (T.  T.  S.).  Cornus  is  derived  from  Cornu,  a  horn,  from 
the  wood  being  thought  to  be  as  hard  and  durable  as  liorn.  The  Cornus  sanguinea  grows 
in  the  shade  and  drip  of  trees,  and  is  very  ornamental  in  winter,  from  the  red  color  of  its 
bark,  thus  forming  a  valuable  plant  for  thickening  shrubberies  and  strips  of  plantation 
that  have  become  naked  below.     The  contrast  of  color  with  evergreens  has  a  fine  elTect. 

(A  Correspondent).  Capillaire  is  so  called,  from  being  prepared  from  a  plant,  Adiantum 
CapiUus  veneris,  which  is  considered  to  be  undoubtedly  pectoral  and  slightly  astringent, 
though  its  decoction,  if  strong,  is  believed  to  be  a  certain  emetic.  The  stem  of  many  species 
ferns  to  which  this  is  allied,  is  both  bitter  and  astringent,  and  is  emjiloyed  in  various 
es  ;  one  species  is  used  for  tea,  another  is  eaten  by  natives  of  different  countries.    The 
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Tasmannian  ft-rn-root  is  eaten  voraciously  by  pigs  ;  the  aborigines  roast  it  in  the  ashes, 
jx'el  tiir  its  black  skin  with  their  teetli,  and  oat  it  witii  their  roasted  kangaroos  in  the  same 
manner  as  Kuropoans  eat  broad.  The  root  of  tU<'  Tara  fern  possesses  niucli  nutritive  matter. 
Many  of  the  ferns  are  fragrant ;  one  smells  of  myrrh,  and  anotlier  of  benzoin,  and  a  third 
of  roast  beef.     You  will  find  much  pleasure  in  studying  these  plants. 

June  11. 

Wishing  to  add  (in  the  fall)  to  my  small  collection  some  perfectly  hardy,  profuse  Uower- 
ing  plants  that  will  thrive  in  a  very  severe  climate,  I  have  made  a  selection,  and  would 
like  the  sanction  of  an  authority  upon  which  I  have  long  relied. 

Respectfully  yours,  A  SuiiSCEiBEH. 

Which  of  the  junipers  unites  the  greatest  beauty  and  tenacity,  or  is  there  any  other  ever- 
green that  does  not  attain  a  very  large  size,  possessing  these  qualities  in  an  equal  degree  ? 

Is  the  European  Larch  hardy  ?     Aralia  japonica,  only  mentioned  in  Buist's  Catalo'jne. 

Buddlea  Lindleyana  ;  Chionanthus  virginica  ;  Clethra  alnifolia  ;  Crataegus  punicia  pleno  ; 
P'agus  purpurea  glabra ;  Robinia  Bessoniaua;  Viburnum  lantanoides ;  Virgilia  lutea ;  Stuartia 
virginica. 

[All  are  quite  hardy,  except  Buddlea  Lindleyana,  which  generally  gets  killed  to  the 
ground  in  Philadelphia,  The  Aralia  alluded  to,  is  probably  A.  spinosa,  and  quite  hardy. 
Both  species  are  spiny.  The  Tree-Box  and  Red  Cedar,  are  both  small  growing  evergreens, 
as  hardy  as  the  Juniper,  and,  we  think,  quite  as  beautiful. — Ed.] 

>'oTE  FROM  A  SoDTH  CAROLINA  Lady. — "  I  enjo)/  the  Horticulturist,  but  am  stupid  to  learn 
bow  to  treat  my  pear-trees.  The  most  flourishing  are  those  I  trimmed  most  carefully,  and 
have  not  even  a  bud,  and  those  I  let  alone  bloom  profusely,  and  then  grow,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing fruit." 

Try  the  experiment  of  root  pruning,  or  occasional  removals. 

Have  Plants  the  Power  to  Create  ? — (J.  T.  Plummer).  Our  correspondent  is  evidently 
getting  angry,  without  reason.  Had  we  intended  any  discourtesy,  we  could  have  shown  it 
better  by  withholding  the  publication  of  his  letter  altogether.  What  we  wished  to  impress 
on  the  mind  of  our  correspondent  was,  that  there  is  really  nothing  known  about  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  inquires.  Observation  has  shown  that  there  are,  occasionally,  certain 
substances  found  in  plants,  and  of  which  no  trace  of  the  elements  they  are  composed  of, 
can  be  found  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  Lindley,  and  other  physiologists, 
"  infer"  (that  is,  they  consider  it  probable)  that,  by  some  vital  process  which  they  do  not 
profess  to  understand,  the  plant  has  the  power  of  creating  that  substance — not  "  out  of 
nothing,"  absolutely,  but  out  of  nothing  that  we  know  of.  What  is  wanted  further,  is  not 
more  opinions,  but  more  facts.  The  question  is,  how  are  these  substances  fonned  ?  And 
we  respectfully  submit  to  our  correspondent  whether  he  has  offered  anything  towards  an 
elucidation  of  it  ?  In  our  former  comments,  we  had  not  so  much  our  correspondent's  com- 
munication in  view  as  the  general  fact  that  we  have,  most  of  us,  too  great  a  tendency  to 
criticize  the  experience  of  others,  and  too  little  inclination  to  observe  and  experiment  for 
ourselves.  We  trust  our  correspondent  will  pursue  the  subject  further  ;  our  columns  shall 
always  be  open  to  any  discoveries  he  may  make  in  relation  to  it. 


Extensive  Strawberry  Ccltivatiox. — The  Baltimore  American  Farmer  gives  the  following 
account  of  strawberry  cultivation  near  Annapolis,  Maryland,  exceeding  anything  we  now 
recollect:  "Our  Anne  Arundel  County  friends  can  claim  a  pre-eminence  in  fniit  culture, 
which,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  entitles  them  to  honorable  distinction.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  their  system  of  cultivation  was  introduced,  but  we  find  now,  within  a 
neighborhood  of  a  few  square  miles  (as  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain),  some  six  hundred  acres 
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of  land  planted  in  strawberries,  and  producing  scarcely  less  than  hcenty  thousand  bushels. 
A  portion  of  the  ground  is  not  in  bearing,  being  newly  planted  this  spring.  During  the 
height  of  the  picking  season  (which  lasts  some  two  to  three  weeks),  about  twelve  hundred 
hands  are  constantly  picking.  About  forty  two-horse  wagons  are  constantly  running  to 
Baltimore  and  the  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Landing,  making  two  loads  each,  or  eighty  loads 
a  day,  and  taking  away,  daily,  fifty  thousand  quart  boxes  of  the  berries,  or  about  fifteen 
hundred  bushels. 

"Of  this  large  business,  more  than  one-half  is  done  by  four  persons:  Mr.  Rezen  Ham- 
mond, has  about  one  hundred  acres  in  bearing  ;  Mr.  Crisi),  about  eighty  acres  ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Bryan,  about  eighty  ;  Mr.  William  Linthicum,  about  fifty  acres — making  more  than  three 
hundred.  We  found,  both  at  Jlr.  Haramond's  and  Mr.  Bryan's,  some  two  hundred  hands 
picking.  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell,  and  others,  have  crops  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres,  their 
cultivation  being  more  divided  between  this  and  other  crops. 

"  The  method  of  management  is,  to  plant  the  runners  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
in  working  order,  on  ridges  thrown  up  at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
apart  on  the  ridge.  They  are  kept  well  worked  till  about  August,  by  which  time  the  run- 
ners are  taking  possession  of  the  ridge.  They  come 'into  full  bearing  the  following  season, 
and  continue  for  one  or  two  seasons  longer,  according  to  circumstances  ;  usually  they  are 
left  in  bearing  about  three  seasons.  Sometimes  the  clover  and  other  grasses  take  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  expedient  to  return  to  a  cleansing  crop 
after  the  second  year.  Mr.  Hammond  does  not  manure  for  his  strawberries.  The  several 
cleansing  crops  are  well  matured  in  the  hill  with  stable  manure,  street  manure,  &c.  Manur- 
ing for  the  crop,  he  thinks,  brings  in  the  clovers  too  rapidly.  The  yield,  per  acre,  is  about 
an  average  of  a  thousand  quarts,  and  the  net  price  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  ex- 
penses attending  the  business  are  large.  Mr.  Hammond  requires  for  getting  his  crop  to 
market,  six  two-horse  wagons,  each  team  worth  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
six  hundred  chests,  with  boxes,  worth  three  and  a  half  dollars  each.  The  picking  costs  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  quart,  where  the  pickers  furnish  their  own  provisions,  and  a  cent  a  quart 
where  the  employer  furnishes.  The  crop  of  this  neighborhood  goes  mainly  to  the  Philadel- 
phia markets.  The  team  is  not  to  be  charged  exclusively  to  the  strawberry  crop,  for  they 
do  all  the  work  of  the  farm." 


Black  Prince  Steawberky. — This  is  the  earliest  strawberry  in  England,  and  if  so  in 
America,  should  be  grown  as  a  first  crop. 


The  Smythe  Strawberry. — Rumors  of  new,  good,  and  better  strawberries,  will  ever  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  requires  caution  to  handle  the  strawberry  subject, 
there  are  so  many  interested  in  the  introduction  of  new  varieties.  One  friend  writes  to 
caution  us  how  we  commend  this  or  that  fruit,  and  reads  us  quite  a  lecture  for  telling  our 
readers  that  we  prefer  the  Marilandica  to  any  we  have  heretofore  known.  He  does  not 
even  intimate  that  he  has  seen  this  fruit ;  now  we  have,  and,  moreover,  having  no  interest 
whatever  iu  anything  that  is  for  sale,  we  can  afford  to  be  impartial,  and  express  a  free  and 
honest  opinion.     But  this  is  not  the  theme  we  set  out  upon. 

A  valued  friend  (William  N.  White,  of  Athens,  Georgia)  gives  us  a  pleasant  gossip  about 
a  new  berry.  He  says  :  "  Our  two  years'  wonder  in  this  fruit  is  what  we  call,  provision- 
ally, the  Smythe  Strawberry,  a  hermaphrodite  variety  which  came  into  bearing  last  year. 
It  was  brought  by  a  Georgian  lady  from  England,  three  or  four  years  since.  She  shared 
h«r  plants  with  two  friends,  one  of  whom  (Mrs.  Smythe)  alone  succeeded  in  saving  three 
plants,  and  a  modest-sized  bed  came  into  fruit  last  season.  It  was  so  productive  as 
as  excellent,  that  all  who  saw  it  were  astonished  ;  and  I  procured  a  few  plants,  last 
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simkI  to  Mr.  C.  Dowuing,  in  hojws  the  original  name  could  be  restored.  Tlie  f<*w  English 
varietifti  we  have  hitherto  tried  (such  as  Bicton  Pino,  British  Queen,  Black  Prince,  kc) 
have  not  aucceeded.  The  Smythe  was  the  earliest  to  ripen  V>oth  soafions,  and  bore  three 
weeks  after  all  other  varieties  are  gone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  profusion.  Tiie  foliage  is 
dark-green  ;  leatlcts,  large,  on  short  footstalks  ;  fruit-stems,  stout  and  erect. 

"Hovej's  Seedling,  and  most  of  the  old  kinds,  were,  this  season,  more  or  less  cut  olT  by 
our  sitring  frosts.  The  Smythe,  Walker,  Moyamensing,  and  Bishop's  Orange,  were  little 
injured,  aud  bore  j^rofusely. 

"Not  much  fruit  here,  except  apples,  of  which  there  is  a  moderate  crop.  Grajies  are 
unusually  promising." 

CoLCMBL's,  Geo.,  July  5,  18r>7. 

Pe\r  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  answer  an  inqiaiiy  respecting  Mr.  Peabody's  new  strawberry.  I 
visited  Mr.  P.'s  grounds  early  in  March.  Ilis  bed  of  the  new  variety  (about  three  acres) 
was  literally  covered  with  bloom.  The  runners  had  not  been  removed  the  previous  year, 
so  that  the  prospect  for  an  immense  crop  was  very  flattering  ;  some  fruit  had  set,  and  it 
was  then  evident  to  me  that  it  would  prove  a  very  fine  variety ;  but  this  crop  was  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  very  severe  frost  of  15th  of  March,  and,  through  the  remainder  of  that  month 
aud  April,  we  had  continuous  frost — fatal  to  the  strawberry  blossom.  I  again  saw  the  bed 
about  10th  of  June,  when  there  was  a  tolerable  crop  of  very  fine  fruit,  and  could  have 
selected  many  trusses  from  the  bed  fully  equal  to  those  represented  in  the  published  plate, 
and  have  this  day  (July  4)  brought  home  from  Mr.  P.'s  a  basket  of  fruit  of  large  size  and 
great  beauty,  notwithstanding  a  severe  drought  prevails,  so  that  corn  is  suffering  badly ; 
aud  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  bed  would  continue  iu  bearing  some  time  yet,  if 
tlioroughly  watered. 

As  a  market  variety,  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  bearing  transportation  well  to  unprece- 
dented long  distances.  It  is  early,  of  good  size,  remarkably  fine  flavor,  hermaphrodite,  aud 
a  great  bearer.  It  is  not  a  hautboys  variety,  however ;  it  more  resembles  Burr's  New  Pine, 
but  is  more  sugary. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  record  this  as  no  humbug,  but,  on  the  contrary,  worthy  of  full 
confidence,  at  least,  in  the  Southern  States.  Respectfully  yours,  Geo.  Kidd. 


Saratoga  Springs,  June  30. 
Editor  IIorticulturist  :  I  have  just  been  reading  the  Horticulturist,  and  I  see  in  it  a  query 
as  to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  iu  185G,and  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  little 
care  taken  in  grafting  as  to  the  stocks  upon  which  the  grafts  are  set,  seems  to  me  to  have 
the  efi'ect  of  deteriorating  many  of  the  choice  apples.  I  have  had  a  sort  of  theory,  for  some 
time  past,  that  the  original  stock  aflfected  the  product  of  a  graft ;  thus  I  think  I  can  very 
easily  tell  whether  a  "  gillyflower"  was  grown  from  a  graft  set  iu  a  sour  or  sweet  apple  stock. 
The  one  from  the  sour  stock  will  be  much  more  juicy  (it  seems  to  me)  than  one  grown  on 
a  sweet  stock.  If  there  is  such  an  effect,  why  may  not  continued  grafting  on  to  miscella- 
neous stocks  in  time  deteriorate  the  apple  until  the  descendant  will  be  recognized  as  a  new 
variety  ?  I  am  no  practical  horticulturist,  to  experiment  in  this  matter,  but  I  think  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  by  some  one  who  has  an  abundance  of  trees,  and  the  result 
reported  in  a  few  years,  very  much  to  the  edification  of  fruit  growers.  Say  a  gillyflower 
graft  was  set,  this  year,  on  a  hard,  sour  apple  stock,  and  a  companion  graft  from  the  same 
tree,  set  on  a  sweet  stock ;  next  year,  or  as  soon  as  grafts  could  be  procured  from  these 
grafts,  work  them  again  on  other  branches  of  the  same  tree,  and  so  keep  grafting  from  the 
to  the  same,  and  other  trees  of  like  nature,  and  others  of  various  sorts.  In  the 
of  five  or  six  years,  the  grafts  would  come  into  bearing,  and  the  matter  would  be 


tested.  If  my  theory  is  right,  some  means  will  have  to  be  taken  to  bring  back  the  favorite 
apples  to  their  original  flavors,  or  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  seedlings.  Hoping  you  will 
find  a  grain  of  wheat  somewhere  in  this  bushel  of  chaff, 

I  am  yours,  &c.,  as  ever  a  friend  to  horticulture,  E.  .J.  Hctling. 

Remarks. — The  hardiness  and  vigor  of  fruit-trees  are  well  known  to  be  affected  by  the 
quality  of  the  stock.  It  is  possible,  the  properties  of  the  fruit  may  also  vary;  but  we  con- 
sider that  quite  doubtful.  Our  friend's  letter  is,  however,  very  suggestive.  We  cannot 
have  too  many  experiments  and  observations.  Divers  into  the  deep  sea  of  knowledge,  we 
may  bring  something  to  the  surface  even  more  valuable  than  we  anticix^ate. 


LixN.^cs  Rhubarb,  or  Hyatt's  Lixn/Eus. — As  rhubarb,  or  pie  plant,  is  an  article  coming 
into  general  use,  we  have  a  word  to  say  in  favor  of  Myatt's  Linnseus,  because  it  appears 
not  to  be  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  originated  with  Mr.  ]Myatt,  an  extensive 
grower  in  England,  and  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  and  general  cultivation. 

We  have  tried  many  kinds  ;  none,  however,  have  proved  equal  to  this.  Collossal  was  a 
favorite  for  a  long  time  (and  still  is  a  good  sort),  but  the  Linnaeus  is  much  superior  to  it  or 
any  other  variety  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  free  from  the  extreme  acidity,  coarse  and  stringy 
pulp,  which  by  many  is  the  great  objection  to  Victoria,  and  other  large  sorts  ;  it  possesses 
a  fine,  aromatic  flavor,  requires  much  less  sweetening,  and  forming,  when  cooked,  a  fine, 
uniform  pulp  ;  it  needs  no  peeling  or  stripping  to  fit  it  for  cooking.  The  plant  is  hardy, 
very  vigorous,  with  long,  heavy  stalks,  and  more  productive  than  any  other  variety  we  are 
acquainted  with.  It  is  the  most  valuable  kind  for  family  use,  and  should  have  a  place  in 
every  private  garden.  For  profitable  marketing  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  we  observe  dealers 
are  growing  it  for  this  purpose.  Plants  are  also  offered  for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  I  trust 
this  healthful  luxury  will  soon  be  abundant,  and  cheap  enough  that  all  can  use  it. 

Chas.  Downing. 


Caltuiiar  ai  ©pnttions. 

AUGUST. 
THE  YIXEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

BcT  little  work  has  to  be  done  this  month,  except  to  keep  the  weeds  down  by  the  plough 
or  the  hoe,  and  to  tie  up  straggling  branches.  Train  the  bearing  canes,  for  next  year,  from 
the  top  of  one  stake  to  the  other,  and  cut  off,  with  a  knife,  any  lateral  shoots  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  below  the  tops  of  the  stakes  ;  those  above  may  be  left. 

It  is  not  best  to  stir  the  earth  in  the  vineyard  deep,  as  that  might  induce  "  rot"  in  the 
grapes.  The  season  for  this  disease  is  over  toward  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  when 
the  grapes  begin  to  color  a  little. 

N.  B. — This  season  is  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  the  mildew  (which  generally 
appears  late  in  May,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  June)  has,  within  the  last  week,  destroyed 
about  half  the  bunches  on  the  vines  in  most  of  our  vineyards  ;  but  sufiicient  were  left  (if 
nothing  destroys  them)  to  yield  a  moderate  crop.  Cold,  wet  weather,  succeeded  by  hot 
and  sultry  days,  causes  mildew. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Vegetable  Garden. — Both  science  and  practice  agree  in  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
thorough  pulverization  of  soils.  Agriculturists  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  fact  in  their 
endeavors  to  discover  some  more  efficient  implement  than  the  plough,  and  rotary  diggers 
(suggested,  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Hoskyns,  in  his  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm)  are  now 
experimented  with.  In  like  manner,  horticulturists  are  preferring  the  digging 
spa'ie  in  all  operations  for  which  the  latter  is  ajiplicable.     For  all  onlinai-y  d 
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piirpost'S,  it  is  fnr  superior  to  tlio  spado,  roiiuiring  less  manual  exortion  ;  indeed,  it  can  be 
operated  so  exi>editiously,  that  it  may  eeouoniically  supersede  the  hoe  for  destroying  weeda, 
an(i  cultivating  between  tlie  rows  of  gar(h)n  crops.  I  have  used  it  for  many  years  to  stir 
and  loosen  the  soil  during  summer,  and  have  found  great  benefit  from  the  practice.  Weeds 
are  kept  under,  and  the  soil  left  in  a  condition  to  absorb  and  contain  rains — an  impoi  tant 
matter,  as  the  sudden  and  heavy  showers  of  suuimcr  ruu  oil"  by  the  surface,  unless  the  soil 
is  thus  prepared. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of  beet,  &c.,  to  supply  tender  vegetables  late  in  the  fall. 
Pens  may  still  be  sown  ;  winter  spinach,  and  "  s])routs"  for  use  next  spring,  should  be  sown 
this  month  ;  lettuces  and  cabbages  may  now  be  attended  to.  Keep  the  growing  crops  clean, 
anil  stir  occasionally  the  soil  round  thinn,  to  prevent  the  surface  fiom  "baking." 

(iHAPERY. — In  cold  houses,  the  fruit  will  be  coloring.  Badly  colored  grapes  seem  to  bo 
the  rule;  instead  of  being  black,  they  are  only  red.  Excessively  rich  boiders,  a  high  night 
temperature,  badly  constructed  houses  that  will  not  admit  of  sufficient  ventilation,  and 
rigi<l  adherence  to  injudicious  S3'stems  of  j)runing, are,  separately,  sufficient  causes  ot  failure. 
What  can  be  expected,  then,  when  they  are  combined  ?  Curvilinear  houses  are  seldom  con- 
structed with  sufficient  toj)  ventilation  ;  in  the  endeavor  to  reduce  the  t(;mpeiature,  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture.  The  high  temperature  to  which  the  branches  are 
exposed,  and  the  rich  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  placed,  tend  to  luxuriant  growth.  This 
growlli,  to  accord  with  the  system  of  pruning,  must  be  constantly  reduced.  A  degree  of 
excitement  is  thus  maintained,  altogether  at  variance  with  natural  growth,  as  is  shown  by 
deficient  and  immature  crops.  Cultivators  should  endeavor  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  principles  upon  which  their  operations  are  founded  ;  they  would  then  be  enabled  to  see 
througli  the  rrt^to/io/c  of  their  practice.  Those  who  follow  a  routine  are  simply  empirics, 
and,  in  gardening  matters,  their  name  is  legion. 

Gkeemiouse. — There  is  much  interest  attached  to  the  raising  of  seedling  plants  ;  even 
when  the  seeds  are  saved  at  random,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  producing  something 
superior,  but  under  careful  hybridization,  it  is  almost  a  certainty.  Seeds  of  calceolarias, 
pausies,  pelargoniums,  and  cinnerarias,  should  be  sown  this  month,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  strong  before  winter.  Small  seeds,  such  as  the  first  mentioned,  recjuire  to  be  very  slightly 
covered  with  soil ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  frequent  waterings,  which  is  likely  to  disturb 
them,  cover  the  pot  with  a  square  of  glass,  and  sprinkle  a  little  sand  over  it,  taking  care  to 
remove  it  before  the  young  plants  become  etiolated.  Roses  for  winter  flowering  should  be 
lifted  from  the  flower  borders  and  potted;  prune  the  branches,  and  place  them  where  they 
will  be  shaded  for  a  few  weeks,  until  fresli  roots  are  formed  ;  then  they  may  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  sun.  Fine  flowering  plants  are  procured  in  this  way.  Cuttings  of  roses,  pelargo- 
niums, verbenas,  &c.,  will  root  freely  at  this  season,  out  of  doors,  if  sheltered  somewhat 
from  the  sun.  Success  will  be  more  certain,  if  planted  in  a  frame  having  a  northern  ex- 
posure, where  they  can  be  protected  by  a  sash,  if  found  necessary,  during  heavy  rains,  &c. 

Window  Ctakdexixg.— Parlor  Plants. — The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  management  of  plants 
in  dwellings,  is  the  absence  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere;  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature may  also  be  mentioned,  and  want  of  fresh  air.  Large  foliaged  plants  are  the  least 
satisfactory.  The  cactus  family  are  well  adapted,  so  far  as  constitutiem,  but  tliey  have  little 
to  recommend  as  floral  ornaments.  The  epiphyllums  and  cereus  sections,  it  is  true,  have 
magnificent  flowers,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  mamillaria,  opuntia,  melocatus,  are  more 
curious  in  form  than  flower.  Similar  iu  habit  and  growth  are  the  various  aloes  ;  A.  nigra, 
A.  humilis,  A.  variegata,  and  A.  retusa,  may  be  mentioned  as  well  adapted  for  this  mode 
of  cultivation.  Sempervirums  and  mesembryanthemums  require  similar  treatment,  and 
some  of  them  have  beautiful  flowers.  These  arc  eminently  cleanly  plants,  requiring  little 
waier,  and  never  making  a  mess  with  falling  leaves  and  buds.  The  cyclamen  are  most  de- 
sirable, as  also  the  oxalis  ;  there  arc  many  beautiful  species  of  both  these  tribes.  The  leaves 
should  be  kept  clean,  by  syringing  or  sponging  them  individually.  As  a  matter  of  clean- 
liness, saucers  are  set  under  the  pots  containing  the  plants  ;  these  should  be  emptied  occa- 
sionally of  water.  Even  plants  that  delight  in  moisture  will  not  thrive,  if  it  stagnates 
about  their  roots. 
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gi  f  rip  t0  Cubit  u)i  i\t  ^0«thrn  ^hU$,  '^a.  4. 

"Another  Flora  here,  of  bolder  hues 
And  richer  sweets." 

ONTINUING  oar  notes  as  they  present  themselves  for 
extract,  the  reader  will  find  them  to  partake  of  the  ram- 
bling character  of  our  visit,  during  which,  every  oppor- 
tunity which  health  permitted,  was  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  novelties  presented  in  every  direction.     We  could 
but  think  that  Europe  has  become  somewhat  stale  to 
travellers  who  have  frequently  seen  it.     Like  a  dutiful 
son,  the  American's  first  visits  have  been  paid  to  the 
y,  ancestral  roofs;  that  accomplished,  and  all  which  could 
l^^"^%i^v^i§:l   be  taught  him  there  having  been  scanned,  he  may  now 
(:^^m^'^<J^^^^^  turn  his  wings  to  another  point  of  the  compass,  and  con- 
^^""^Wkh"  ^---       ^  verse  with  the  land  of  the  sun,  so  long  in  the  exclusive 
"^  possession  of  the  unappreciative  Spaniard. 

3frs.  Almfs  Hotel  (where  Dr.  Kane  expired)  forms  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  number.  The  windows  are  grated  with  iron,  and  having  no  glass  whatever, 
and  only  a  curtain,  they  are  protected  from  the  entrance  of  robbers  in  this  manner. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  are  thus  secured,  and  the  rooms  may  be  left  without  fasten- 
ing. Being  mostly  of  one  story,  air  is  thus  freely  admitted  during  the  night  to 
the  sleepers. 

In  the  picture,  the  street  scene  represents  the  volante,  erroneous  in  two  particu- 
lars :  the  shafts  are  quite  too  short,  and  the  central  young  lady  usually  sits  the 
most  forward  of  the  party  when  three  ride  together,  which  is  usual.  The  horse  is 
rarely  so  fat  as  represented,  but  the  figure  of  the  calisero  is  excellent ;  his  hat,  per- 
fect ;  even  the  best  dressed  liveried  coachman  !  has  his  legs,  as  high  up  as  above 
the  knee,  encased  in  jack-boots,  and  the  heel  is  ornamented  with  a  silver  spur :  he 
exhibits  at  the  junction  of  the  shoe  and  the  boot  leg,  very  much  what  would  look 
at  a  distance  like  a  silk  stocking,  but  is  really  black  skin.  The  most  fashionable 
drive  two  horses  to  the  volante,  when  the  calisero  rides  the  second  outside  the 
shaft,  and  this  horse  is  fastened  near  the  step  ;  he  is  only  for  ornament,  and  for 
the  postilion  to  display  himself  on,  with  his  awkward  jog-trot.  Mrs.  Almy's  was 
on  the  bay,  and  Wolcott's  (a  two-storied  house)  on  the  opposite  corner.  Both 
could  be  known  in  the  dark  by  the  number  of  orange-skins  thrown  out  by  eager 
American  boarders.  The  door  at  the  corner  was  the  entrance  to  a  cigar  shop  ; 
the  wall  at  the  opposite  end  was  the  inclosure  of  the  miserable,  small,  old  opera- 
house,  unroofed  by  a  hurricane,  and  superseded  by  the  more  superb  Tacou  Theatre 
outside  the  walls. 

The  names  of  streets  are  sometimes  significant  and  strikiug  to  strangers ;  this 
house  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Street  of  Light,  Caille  de  Lutz,  and  the  official  street, 
Caille  des  Officios,  in  which  the  Post-Office  and  Custom  House  are,  and  appear 
to  have  been  immemorialiy.  Other  streets  are  Caille  del  Sol  (Street  of  the  Sun), 
de  la  Habana,  Havana  Street,  itc. 

Sugar,  8^c. — The  high  price  of  sugar  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  state 
of  prosperity,  as  it  is  called,  which  induces  extravagance  and  absurd  luxury,  evi- 
denced by  such  things  as  the  sale  of  fans  ornamented  with  original  paintings  and 
jewels,  at  six  and  seven  hundred  dollars  each.  We  were  assured  that  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  had  been  made,  the  past  season,  by  some  extensive  sugar  growers, 
d  that  those  who  made  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  could  be  counted  by  hun- 
The  whole  [)roflts  of  the  island,  this  year,  from  sugar,  were  estimated  by 
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those  who  onpht  to  be  nhle  to  form  a  jiKljrment,  at  fifteen  millions  of  our  money. 
It  was  a  season  of  drought,  but  the  liij^li  ])riees,  and  inereascd  saccharine  matter 
in  the  smaller  canes,  had  much  more  than  made  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  Cul)an 
l)Iantcrs  have  this  advantajre  over  those  of  Louisiana,  that  the  cane-roots  survive 
from  year  to  year.  In  our  country,  jdantiujz;  is  necessary  every  season  ;  this  is 
expensive,  and  the  youn^  plant  sometimes  "  catches  a  cold,"  as  a  Cubau  termed 
it  when  descanting'  on  this  fact. 

The  attention  of  most  visitors  is  much  given  to  the  processes  of  making  sugar, 
in  which  vast  improvements  and  economy  liave  latterly  been  introduced.  The  ear 
becomes  soon  familiar  with  the  words  representing  new  air-tight  conilensers,  and 
with  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  estates,  in  which  the  Brothers  Arietta  make 
a  prominent  figure,  their  estates  being  understood  to  i)resent  the  best  culture 
:ind  the  best  boiling,  &c.,  no  less  than  the  most  successful  employment  of  the 
Chinese  workmen.  A  very  handsome  folio  volume  has  lately  been  published  in 
Havana,  descriptive  of  the  best  sugar  estates  ;  the  plates  (if  we  remember,  there 
are  fifty-four,  well  lithographed  and  colored)  are  sold  together  or  separately,  so 
that  each  visitor  can  bring  away  characteristic  scenes.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
book  exceeds  fifty  dollars  ;  it  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  party,  for  deposit, 
probably,  in  one  of  our  best  public  libraries.     It  is  of  course  in  Spanish. 

Logwood  is  a  product  of  the  island,  and  the  tree  is  used  for  hedges,  the  trim- 
mings being  more  or  less  employed  for  domestic  dyes.  Food  from  the  roots  of 
the  Yucca  and  other  productions,  is  prepared  on  the  plantations,  but  the  banana 
and  plantain  have  superseded  the  use  of  the  Bread  fruit,  which  was  at  one  period 
extensively  introduced,  and  is  now  found  growing  in  gardens,  but  its  product  not 
greatly  esteemed  or  employed. 

In  many  private  gardens,  it  is  usual  to  see  the  large  citron  growing  rampantly, 
bent  over  arbors,  and  the  fruit  hanging  down,  of  an  enormous  size.  "We  were 
allowed  to  pick  one  that  weighed  four  pounds  and  six  ounces,  and  this  was  by  no 
means  the  largest.  Limes,  lemons,  and,  in  short,  all  the  tribe,  grow  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  and  come  into  bearing  very  young ;  but  there  is  little  commercial 
demand  for  the  fruit,  and  it  is  sparsely  cultivated.  But  what  glorious  effects  might 
be  produced  l)y  the  possession  of  such  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  connection 
with  Euphorbias,  the  Cactus,  and  a  thousand  things  we  value  so  highly  !  As  to 
attempts  at  ornament  in  this  way,  they  are  the  exception,  and  more  rare  than  is 
credible.  You  may  see  more  Camellias  in  a  small  northern  greenhouse  at  home, 
than  will  greet  your  eye  during  your  whole  visit  to  Cuba,  where  they  would  grow 
to  a  great  size,  and  need  no  more  care  than  anything  else  ;  but  there  it  is  so  much 
more  easily  procured,  that  what  we  esteem  so  highly,  is  here  neglected. 

The  best  fruits  of  the  country  find  a  good  market  at  the  conserve  factories,  the 
most  resorted  to  being  Dominica's,  the  proprietor  of  the  fashionable  ice  cream, 
or,  rather,  ice  icater  shop.  He  is  extensively  in  the  business,  and  his  wares  are 
so  toothsome  and  excellent,  that  it  is  a  universal  thing  for  American  visitors  to 
invest  from  a  hundred  dollars,  downwards,  in  the  guava  and  other  jellies  and  con- 
serves, dried  and  candied  fruit,  &c.  ;  these,  and  domestic  manufactures  of  the 
same  kind,  are  also  much  consumed  by  the  Islanders,  who  seem  to  live  upon  fruit, 
conserves,  and  vegetables.  Dominica's  restaurant  is  more  crowded  than  any  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Commercial  Gardens. — There  are  very  few  of  these  ;  we  could  hear  of  but  two, 
one  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  on  the  Pasco,  who  has  but  little  to  show,  the  owner 
being  in  poor  health.  Pedrigal's,  however,  exhibits  a  good  appearance  ;  the 
proprietor  s|)eaks  Spanish  only,  and  he  knows  only  the  Spanish  names  for  his 
plants.     This  difficulty  meets  you  everywhere,  and  all  being  new,  the  information 
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you  can  pick  up  may  be  said  to  be  the  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties." 
Here  we  found  a  number  of  beautiful  plants  unknown  to  our  green  or  hothouses, 
many  of  which,  with  a  whole  cargo  of  air-plants,  were  preparing  to  be,  and  have 
since  been,  shipped  to  our  townsman,  James  Dundas,  Esq.,  under  direction  of  his 
enthusiastic  relative,  Mr.  J.  Lippincott,  Jr.,  who  intelligently  explored  chapparals, 
climbed  mountains,  and  underwent  every  kind  of  fatigue,  and  sometimes  native  oppo- 
sition, to  fill  Mr.  Dundas's  noble  houses  with  the  best  things  that  could  be  procured. 

Among  them  is  one  plant  that  will  be  new  to  a  vast  portion  of  our  cultiva- 
tors. Mr.  Pedrigal  calls  it  Camellia  arhorea,  and  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  healthy 
young  Camellia  of  three  years'  growth  ;  its  peculiarity  is,  that  when  set  above  a 
stream  of  water,  at  a  height,  as  we  saw  it,  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  it  sends  down  to 
the  water  a  tube,  round  and  elastic,  looking  as  if  made  of  thread  or  soft  leather  ; 
at  the  end  of  this  are  a  few  little  roots,  and  through  these  nourishment  is  sucked, 
and  sent  in  the  hose!  to  the  plant.* 

Mr.  Pedrigal  supplies  a  vast  many  native  plants  to  European  gardens,  and  to 
this  end,  propagates  and  collects  the  best  air-plants  and  epiphytes.  Every  small 
and  large  tree  in  his  garden,  is  the  bearer  of  numerous  specimens,  so  that  the 
place  has  quite  an  air-plant  air,  quite  novel  and  amusing.  On  a  Mamon-tree  will 
be  seen  air-plants  bearing  the  flowers  resembling  a  monkey,  a  spider,  and  a  but- 
terfly, proceeding  apparently  from  the  same  roots  which  have  been  grown  together 
from  the  same  starting-point.  His  verbenas  attain  the  height  of  six  feet !  and 
have  concluded  to  become  ascending  runners,  in  compliment  to  the  climate.  Then 
there  are  trees  covered  with  such  novel  flowers  and  fruit,  of  which  we  had  no 
previous  knowledge,  that  a  year  instead  of  a  few  days  would  be  required  to  give 
them  reality  to  our  readers.  We  must,  however,  name,  in  Spanish  fashion,  the 
Pinon  real  (of  which  we  obtained  a  fine  drawing  for  publication  in  our  last  num- 
ber) and  La  Carolina  (of  the  BombacesB  family),  two  of  the  most  gorgeous  things 
imaginable.  A  running  vine  here  attracted  all  eyes.  In  Spanish,  it  is  the  Flore 
de  Cinco  meses  (five  months  flower),  most  superb  and  novel ;  but  all  our  specimens 
were  taken  from  under  pressure  of  a  trunk  by  a  wicked  Spanish  chamber-maid, 
and  thrown  into  her  slop-bucket !  which  will  account  for  our  want  of  success  in 
naming  many  articles  that  were  highly  interesting  and  novel. 

Mr.  Pedrigal  has  some  fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  Braziliensis,  and  sells  at 
reasonable  prices.  Mr.  Lippincott  very  much  reduced  his  varied  stock,  and  we  are 
happy  to  know  they  have  all  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  excellent  condition. 

We  saw  at  this  garden  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  known  to  the  world  : 
the  Hibiscus  tiliacae,  a  Malvacea  ;  its  fibre  is  used  extensively  for  making  ropes, 
and  its  wood  is  of  that  durable  and  elastic  quality  which  gives  the  long  and  very 
strong  and  elastic  shaft-poles  of  the  volante,  and  which  is  indispensable,  in  the 
absence  of  hickory,  to  the  manufacture  of  that  universal  vehicle. 

Roses  are  about  as  good  as  our  own  ;  great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  this 
long-neglected  flower,  which  it  was  thought  would  not  succeed  here ;  but  the 
Paradise  and  Persia  of  roses  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Xatches,  which  we  shall  attempt 
to  describe  hereafter. 

*  This  proves,  on  nearer  examination,  to  be  one  of  the  Clusias,  the  rosea  or  syphon  plant, 
mentioned  as  enveloping  the  trees  and  palms,  and  named  in  Mr.  Sauvalle's  letter  in  our 
last  number  along  with  Clusia  alba.  The  species  are  trees  abounding  in  a  tenacious  glutin- 
ous juice,  of  a  balsamic  flavor,  whence  the  English  name  Balsam  tree.  C.  rosea  has  hand- 
some flowers  ;  the  fruit  is  green  and  of  the  size  of  a  middling  apple,  with  eight  lines  running 
like  the  meridians  of  a  globe  from  the  stalk  to  the  crown  of  it.  When  it  ripens  it  opens  at 
these  lines,  and  divides  into  eight  parts,  disclosing  many  mucilaginous  scarlet  seeds, 
bling  those  of  the  pomegranate.     See  the  former  description  of  the  alba. 


While  on  the  subject  of  jrnrdens.  we  must  not  omit  that  of  one  of  our  friends, 

N.  J.  (lOiiicz,  Esfj.,  on  tlie  Corro  Kond,  near  the  town.  Mr.  Ciouiez  is  an  enthu- 
siastic horticulturist,  and  is  likt-ly  to  do  much  where  so  much  is  wanted  to  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  the  best  kinds  of  fruit ;  he  works  alone,  but  with  knowledfi^e.  At 
his  ]iremises,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  chcrimoyer,  the  apple  banana,  and 
various  others,  and  of  fcastinj?  our  eyes  on  roses  and  "queer  things"  in  the  way 
of  vegetation,  so  numerous  that  we  were  quite  discouraged,  and  put  by  our  jjencil 
in  despair  I  What  a  pity  the  island  has  no  Jlorticulturist,  nor  a  single  print  that 
gives  any  attention  to  the  topic. 

lite  liaiutna  and  Plitntain. — Indifferent  observers  will  scarcely  detect  a  differ- 
ence between  the  banana  and  plantain,  except  in  the  fruit,  and  here  the  likeness 
is  great ;  but  the  plantain  bears  a  longer  fruit,  somewhat  differently  shai)ed.  This 
splendid  and  valuable  genus,  3Iusa,  consists  of  species  which  have  perennial, 
roundish,  solid,  watery  l)nll)s,  with  biennial,  and  sometimes  longer  enduring  stems. 
The  stems  are  straight,  erect,  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  sim])le, 
thick,  round,  smooth,  fungous,  watery,  and  lamellated.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
and,  till  split  with  the  winds,  entire,  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  under  two 
feet  in  width.  The  flowers  are  in  large  terminating  racemes,  without  a  calyx  or 
perianthium,  generally  whitish,  the  fertile  flowers  occupying  the  lower,  and  the 
barren  the  upper  part  of  the  raceme.  They  arc  cultivated  in  great  perfection  by 
Mr.  Dundas  in  his  noble  palm-house  in  Philadelphia,  and  succeed  tolerably  well 
in  sheltered  situations  in  New  Orleans. 

In  the  plant  most  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  Cuba,  the  herbaceous  stalk 
is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  often  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  two 
broad.  When  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  stalk  is  also  destroyed,  and  new  sprouts  soon 
appear,  one  or  two  only  being  allowed  to  grow,  and  tluis  a  continuous  supply  is 
afforded.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  tough,  and  within  is  a  soft  pulp,  of  a  luscious, 
sweet  flavor  that  it  is  very  easy  to  become  fond  of.  The  spikes  of  fruit  are  often 
so  large  as  to  weigh  upwards  of  forty  pounds.  Gerarde,  and  other  old  authors,  name 
it  Adam's  Apple,  from  a  notion  that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Eden  ;  whilst 
others  supposed  it  to  be  the  grapes  brought  out  of  the  promised  land  by  the  spies 
of  Moses.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  fruits  in  the  world,  and  seems  to 
have  migrated  with  mankind  into  all  the  climates  in  which  it  can  be  cultivated  ; 
some  or  other  of  the  plants  are  bearing  most  parts  of  the  year,  and  their  fruit  is 
often  the  whole  food  of  a  family.  The  plantain  is  roasted,  boiled,  and  fried,  when 
just  full  grown  ;  it  is  also  eaten  boiled  with  salt  meat  or  fish,  and,  when  ripe,  it  is 
made  into  tarts,  or  dried  as  a  sweetmeat.  A  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  them, 
and,  in  some  places,  a  cloth  from  the  fibres  of  the  trunk ;  the  leaves  make  excel- 
lent mats,  or  serve  for  stuffing  mattresses.  Its  value  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact  that  three  dozen  plantains  are  sufficient  to  serve  one  man  for  a  week  instead 
of  bread,  and  will  support  him  much  longer. 

Mr.  Sauvalle,  the  botanist  of  the  island,  assured  us  that  in  the  banana  would  be 
found  the  long  sought  substitute  for  rags  in  paper  making,  and  we  have  but  little 
doubt  respecting  this.  The  amount  of  fibre  contained  in  the  stalk  is  very  great — 
certainly  not  less  than  forty  per  cent. — and  this  is  easily  reduced  to  pulp.  So  con- 
fident is  Mr.  S.  respecting  this  (and  his  opinion  will  have  great  weight  with  all  wdio 
know  him),  that  he  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  a  practical 
paper-maker  to  establish  the  manufacture,  for  which  the  greatest  abundance  of 
material,  now  wasted  or  thrown  away,  could  be  had.  From  Mr.  Sauvalle's  posi- 
tion and  wealth,  this  is  a  feasible  project.  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  premium 
offered,  in  London,  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  a  substitute  for  the 
at  present  so  scarce,  could  be  obtained  after  a  fair  experiment. 
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John  Chinaman. — On  the  first  information  received  in  tliis  country  that  Coolies 
were  imported  into  Cuba  under  an  apprenticeship  contract,  a  very  erroneous  im- 
pression was  created  here  respecting  their  treatment.  A  few  of  the  first  cargoes, 
it  was  true,  suffered  from  ill-usage  ;  the  planters  did  not  understand  the  character 
of  the  new  people  they  had  obtained,  and  they  treated  them  harshly.  The  China- 
man parts  with  life,  under  such  circumstances,  with  a  nonchalance  unknown  to  the 
African,  and  considers  that  he  is  doing  his  master  a  great  injury  if  he  destroys 
himself  while  in  his  employ  ;  a  number  who  were  treated  to  the  lash  thus  perished, 
and  an  impression  got  footing  in  this  country  that  is  not  warranted  by  subsequent 
experience.  It  is  ascertained  that,  though  the  contract  they  make  in  China, 
to  be  returned,  free  of  cost,  at  the  expiration  of  their  servitude  of  eight  years,  is 
binding  on  the  shipper,  remarkably  few  instances  have  occurred  of  their  making 
this  demand.  They  find  profitable  employment  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  contract,  and  are  altogether  in  a  better  condition  than  at  home,  as  respects 
food  and  competence.  Most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  have  a  trade,  such 
as  shoemaking,  black  and  tinsmiths,  conserve-makers,  &c.  ;  some  are  at  once  em- 
ployed in  these  arts ;  others  go  to  the  sugar  depots  ;  a  large  number  hire  them- 
selves as  domestic  servants,  and  we  saw  many  in  positions  of  trust  on  the  railroads, 
&c.  They  are  much  esteemed  in  private  families,  make  capital  waiters,  and  are 
trusted  where  the  negro  shows  little  or  no  capacity  for  head-work. 

The  contract  in  the  Chinese  port  is  to  land  them  in  Cuba,  and  place  them  in 
service  for  eight  years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  return  passage,  for  which  bond  is 
given  to  the  authorities.  In  addition  to  maintenance,  sick  or  well,  the  employer 
pays  them  four  dollars  a  month  till  their  term  is  over,  at  which  time  they  readily 
obtain  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  dollars,  and  soon  begin  to  accumulate  an  inde- 
pendence. The  price  obtained  by  the  importer,  at  first,  was  three  hundred  dollars 
for  each  well-conditioned  man,  but  this  sum  has  advanced  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  leaving  a  large  profit  to  the  merchant ;  so  that  greater  numbers  are  arriv- 
ing and  expected.  They  bring  no  women  with  them  ;  it  was  thought,  however, 
their  accumulations  of  money  would  be  used  to  send  for  their  wives  and  families. 
In  Havana,  a  few  persons  purchase  the  time  of  the  newly  imported  men,  and  hire 
them  out  in  families  at  a  profit.  "We  found,  at  various  tables,  the  Chinaman 
behind  our  chair  very  attentive,  cleanly,  and  polite.  In  our  hotel,  a  young  fellow 
some  time  in  Cuba,  was  the  best  waiter  on  hand ;  he  attached  himself  to  one  of 
the  party,  and  seemed  quite  willing  to  accompany  him  to  Philadelphia,  but  his 
last  question  decided  him  not  to  come :  "  Was  there  any  Chinese  for  him  to  asso- 
ciate with  ?"     The  "None"  was  the  discouragement. 

You  see  "  John"  all  over  Havana,  and  we  were  told  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
gambling  at  the  bull-fights  and  cock-pits.  What  efi'ect  is  to  be  produced  by  this 
influx  of  a  new  race,  would  puzzle  that  wiseacre,  the  political  economist,  who 
can  best  predict  the  result  after  it  is  known ;  he  was  greatly  at  fault  as  to  the  rate 
of  interest  money  would  command  when  gold  was  so  plentiful  as  to  be  turned  up  by 
every  industrious  spade,  and  he  must  wait  a  while  to  solve  this  new  Chinese  problem. 

This  mode  of  importing  Chinamen  differs  very  little  from  the  one  long  employed 
in  this  country  with  what  we  called  "  Redemptioners"  from  Germany  in  years  gone 
by,  when  ship  loads  were  regularly  sold,  and  a  black  man  in  our  employ  bought 
a  white  wife  from  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  the  Delaware  ;  but  it  differs  in  the 
character  of  the  race.  The  "Redemptioner"  soon  amalgamated  with  the  people, 
and  his  descendants  have  become  good  citizens.  The  Chinese  will  not  do  this ; 
they  will  most  probably  retain  their  characteristics  in  every  country  where  they 
penetrate,  and  form  a  distinct  class.  They  are  wanted  among  us  for  house-servants, 
and  the  probability  is,  they  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

1^^ 


TEAR  CULTURE. 

One  raorninfr,  in  perambulating  the  streets  of  Havana,  we  saw  a  part  of  a  cargo 
of  Cliinanicn  walking  in  the  rear  of  a  Spaniard,  who  was  mounted  on  horseback, 
with  a  whip  and  a  sword.  Their  time  had  been  purchased,  and  they  were  on  the 
way  to  a  plantation,  to  complete  their  term  of  service.  A  healthier  or  merrier  set 
of  men  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember;  they  were  very  thinly  clad,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  some  wearing  the  queer  native  conical  hat  of  China,  and  others 
bare-headed.  Each  one  carried  a  strip  of  Canton  matting,  about  six  feet  long  and 
two  wide,  which  was  their  only  requirement  for  a  bed  1  Very  few  had  any  other 
baggage,  though  a  dozen  or  so  possessed  a  few  clothes  tied  uj)  in  a  strij)  of  mus- 
lin as  large  as  a  small  handkerchief.  We  followed  them  to  the  steamlioat  that 
was  to  convey  them  across  the  bay.  At  the  landing  there  was  a  short  detention, 
waiting  for  the  boat,  and  our  Americans,  seeing  their  jolly  faces  expand  with  a 
laugh,  commenced  a  dumb  conversation  with  their  fingers,  to  which  the  Chinese 
replied  most  merrily,  neither  party  of  course  understanding  that  more  was  meant 
than  a  recognition.  Arrived  on  the  sugar  estates,  the  policy  of  the  employer  has 
taught  him  the  necessity  of  kindness,  and  the  most  considerate  give  them  a  good 
long  rest  before  setting  them  to  work.  As  we  said  before,  the  problem  has  yet 
to  be  solved  as  to  the  policy  of  this  great  introduction  of  Asiatics,  but  their 
present  condition  will  be  better  understood  among  us  from  the  facts  above  stated. 

They  are  now  so  numerous  in  Havana,  as  to  create  no  remark.  The  gang  above 
described,  excited  little  or  no  attention  as  they  quietly  walked  through  the  streets 
— not  half  so  much,  in  fact,  as  an  elderly  Virginia  gentleman,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance, daily,  in  the  full  dress  of  the  times  of  Thomas  Jeff"erson :  shortish, 
narrow  blue-coat  and  metal  buttons,  outside  boots,  and  a  Cuba  hat!  He  was  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  the  Havanese  not  knowing  from  what  country  he  could 
have  emauated ! 


PEAR    CULTURE. 

MR.  HOVEY  GIVES  IT  UP!— THE  QUINCE-STOCK. 
BY  QUERIST. 

I  have  been  a  looker-on  in  Venice,  Mr.  Editor,  during  the  well  conducted  little 
joust  we  have  had  regarding  pear  culture  on  the  quince,  and  have  not  a  little 
applauded  the  course  of  the  Horticulturist,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  had  but 
one  object,  to  elicit  the  truth.  You  have  said  throughout,  "the  dwarf  for  the 
garden,  the  standard  for  the  orchard."  Some  cultivators  and  editors  who  had 
committed  themselves  and  their  nurseries  to  the  quince  stock,  took  fire  and 
threatened  war  and  devastation,  blight  and  destruction,  to  all  who  did  not  think  at 
least  that  dwarf  pear  trees  were  salable.  I  acknowledge  I  was  doubtful  which 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  trembled  sometimes  for  the  good  periodical 
which  admitted  such  arguments  as  Dr.  Ward's,  and  when  I  saw  the  following, 
signed  "Editor,"  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  I  was  frightened,  for  I  considered  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  dwarfs,  if  somebody  did  not  come  to  the  rescue.  I  had 
no  idea,  then,  that  the  call  from  the  battle  field  would  come  from  Boston  !  But 
it  has  1 ! 

At  page  500  of  vol.  xxii.  of  Hovey's  Magazine  (1856)  will  be  found  the  an- 
nexed little  bit  of  criticism.  It  has  since  been  referred  to  by  the  Editor  as  embrac- 
ing his  decided  views,  as,  in  fact,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  an  answering  of  all 
the  ohjectiojis  which  have  been  made  to  trees  of  this  kind,  and  do  not  deem  it 
worth  the  time  and  space  we  might  occupy  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  dwarf 


Fortunately  for  science,  I  have  found  the  number,  "page  500,  vol.  xxii.,"  and 
here  it  is,  the  whole  of  it,  being  the  editor's  comments  on  the  communication  of  a 
correspondent : — 

A  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  tirade  of  nonsense  which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  "dwarf  pears,"  viz.,  the  pear  upon  the  quince, 
could  not  well  be  given.  It  is  to  the  point,  and  coining  as  it  does  from  one  who  is  amply- 
able,  after  many  years  of  observation  in  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  pear  has  so  long 
been  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  to  give  an  opinion,  will  have  the  influence 
to  which  its  sound  common  sense  duly  entitles  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  all  progress  in  horticultural  art,  especially  in 
our  country,  that  so  much  empiricism  is  mixed  up  with  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of 
cultivation  ;  that  those  who  do  not  know  the  first  principles  of  a  science  should  attempt  to 
teach  those  who  have  made  it  a  life-long  study.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  such  contradictory 
statements  are  constantly  made,  which  mystify  the  new  beginner,  lead  him  astray,  and 
force  him  to  rely  on  his  own  experience,  often  dearly  bought,  and  always  with  great  loss  of 
time.  With  so  much  apparent  information  before  him,  and  without  the  necessary  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  decide  where  the  truth  lies,  he  adopts  first  one  course  of  culture  and 
then  another,  until  at  last,  if  his  zeal  holds  out,  he  finds  at  his  cost  that  he  has  been  following 
the  visionary  notions  of  some  fancy  theorist,  rather  than  the  true  principles  of  horticultural 
science. 

This  attempt  to  write  down  the  quince  stock  is  a  sample  of  a  thousand  similar  attt^mpts 
in  the  literature  of  gardening  to  assail  some  of  the  soundest  principles  of  physiological 
science,  and  practical  art ;  and  it  will  end,  as  all  similar  attempts  have,  in  more  thoroughly 
convincing  those  who  resort  to  the  proper  sources  of  information,  how  egregiously  they 
have  been  deceived  in  following  the  notions  of  those  who  write  well  enough,  or  criticize 
wonderfixUy  wise,  but  whose  i^ractice  is  as  barren  as  some  of  the  ideas  which  they  attempt 
to  advance. 

It  is  not  really,  at  this  late  day,  worth  while  to  waste  time  and  paper  to  attempt  to  con- 
trovert such  statements  as  our  correspondent  briefly  reviews  in  his  excellent  article  ;  at 
least  we  have  not  thought  so.  Those  who  can  be  induced  to  believe  them,  must  know 
but  very  little  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  or  be  sadly  deficient  in  that  knowledge  which 
everyone  must  possess  to  be  a  successful  cultivator. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  tlie  quince  has  been  brought  into  unjust  repute  by  the  prac- 
tice of  some  inexperienced  nurserymen,  who  recommend  many  varieties  which  ivill  not 
succeed  upon  that  stock  ;  but  this  is  the  exception  to  the  rule,*  and  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  fully  appreciate  its  usefulness. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  only  refer  to  an  article  in  a  previous  volume  (xvii.  p.  385).  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  pear  upon  the  quince  stock,  in  which  our  views  are  fully  expiessed, 
and  satisfactory  evidence  adduced  to  show  its  very  great  value  in  the  culture  of  tiiis  deli- 
cious fruit.  Subsequent  experience  has  more  fully  confirmed  the  opinions  recorded  in  the 
volume  referred  to. — Ed. 

This  is  but  a  recent  flare  up,  Mr.  Editor;  it  is  only  so  late  as  Noveral.ier,  185G. 
Let  us  see  how  times  cliange,  and  we  with  them.  The  refutation  of  the  al)ove 
appears  iu  July,  1857,  reminding  one  of  the  parody  of  Shakspeare — 

"  And  the  funeral  baked  meats 
Served  for  the  wedding  dinner. 

Now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Hovey's  opinion  from  his  own  pen,  and  in  his  own  Maga- 
zine of  July,  1857  : — 

Were  it  not  for  the  amateur  cultivators,  who  send  their  surplus  crop  to  market,  it  would 
be  ditficult  to  procure  superior  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  price  which  it  alwaj's 
commands.  Fortunately,  the  fine  specimens  which  have  occasionally  been  ofl'er(?d,  have 
shown  to  what  perfection  our  best  fruits  may  be  grown  ;  and  those  who  can  i)rorit  by 
example  have  done  so,  and  fine  specimens,  though  by  no  means  abundant,  are  less  so  than  ' 
formerly. \     We  can  only  hope  that  continued  attention  to  the  rearing  and  management  of 

*  Compare  this  with  the  subsequent  article  in  which  Mr.  II.  says  quite  the  reverse,  if 
uage  means  anything. — Q. 
And  what,"  said  Mr.  Hovey,  only  in  May  last,  page  212,  "is  the  result  of  the 


troes  will  result  in  a  liberal  supply  of  that  which  is  good,  in  place  of  the  inferior  products 
of  our  gardens  and  orchards. 

T(i  arconiiilish  tliis,  how('V(>r,  csjit'cially  with  thn  pear,  which  stands  at  the  head  f>f  f>iir 
hardy  fruits,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  so  only  under  what  may  be  termed  artifK-ial 
culture — that  is,  growing'  tlie  trees  as  pyramids  or  espaliers  ;  so  many  of  the  choicest  kinds 
reijuire  shelter  or  protection  from  our  cold  winds,  that  as  orchanl  tn-es,  only  in  highly 
favored  situations,  they  cannot  be  rt-lied  upon  for  constant  croi)S  of  tin-  finest  fruit.  Wo 
ma}-,  in  time,  possess  such  varieties,  but  at  present  there  arc  but  a  feu-  u-hieh  f/ice  tjood  results 
under  such  treatment.     Other  fruit  trees  are  less  capricious  in  their  growth  and  produce. 

Saiiclio  Fanza,  having  just  returned  home  after  a  long  absence,  the  first  thing 
which  Ills  wife,  Teresa,  asks  about,  is  the  welfare  of  the  steed.  "  I  have  l)rouj,rht 
him  back,"  answers  Saiicho,  "and  in  much  l)etter  health  and  condition  than  I  am 
in  myself."    "The  Lord  Ijc  praised,"  said  Teresa,  "for  this  his  great  mercy  to  me." 

Then  follows  an  essay  on  pruning,  thinning,  and  mulching,  and  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  subject  of  "watering,"  in  which  he  says  :  "  There  are  few  sorts  of 
pears  which  do  not,  in  our  climate,  at  some  period  of  the  summer  need  watering." 
If  one's  orchard  needs  mulching  and  watering,  besides  high  manuring,  digging, 
trenching,  root-pruning,  thinning  and  mulching,  and  now  and  then  a  little  guano 
and  a  little  super-phosphate,  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  will  be  cheaper  to  import 
pears  from  France  or  purchase  oranges.  But  here  I  leave  it  to  others  to  say 
whether  our  advocate  for  the  "  Pear  on  the  Quince"  gives  it  up  in  the  185T  evi- 
dence of  his  opinion  or  not,  and  sing  with  the  children,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Brown,  don't 
give  it  up  so  !" 

["  Querist"  is  rather  harsh  in  his  article,  from  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
strike  some  severe  irrelevant  remarks.  "We  scarcely  anticipated  such  a  recantation, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  II.  will  say  he  has  been  misunderstood. — Ed.] 


CAX    WE    AFFORD    TO    LIVE    IN    IT? 

Occasionally  some  millionaire  builds  a  mansion,  which  is  the  admiration  of  the 
town,  or  erects  a  country  house,  which,  with  its  grounds,  is  the  pride  and  boast 
of  its  neighborhood.  In  time  the  great  man  dies,  becomes  insolvent,  goes  abroad, 
or  tires  of  his  hobby  ;  and  then  the  property  is  put  up  for  sale.  Everybody 
crowds  to  see  the  dwelling,  or  drives  out  to  the  country  house.  The  pictures, 
the  furniture,  the  hot-house,  or  the  grounds,  are  by  turns  the  theme  of  admiration. 
The  night  of  the  sale  arrives.  The  auction  room  is  crowded.  To  judge  from 
the  sea  of  faces  looking  up  at  the  crier,  one  might  think  that  the  competition 
would  be  enormous.  But  the  fact  is  the  reverse.  The  auctioneer  expatiates  long 
before  he  can  obtain  a  single  offer;  the  property,  at  first,  seems  about  to  be 
knocked  down  to  the  first  bidder;  and  when,  at  last,  other  offers  are  made,  they 
come  almost  reluctantly,  and  though  the  hammer  falls  amid  a  general  cry  "how 
cheap  I"  the  purchaser  looks  as  if  he  already  half  repented  of  his  bargain. 

And  why  ?  Simply  because  it  is  one  thing  to  buy  a  costly  house,  but  quite 
another  thing  to  live  in  it.  Men,  before  they  purchase  a  stately  mansion,  should 
ask  themselves  whether  they  can  afford  to  keep  it  in  appropriate  style.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  a  dwelling  makes  necessary  thousands  of  dollars  for 

ing  views  of  these  cultivators  ?  Why,  while  the  Boston  amateurs  who  have  had  THIRTY 
YEARS'  experience,  and  place  some  reliance  on  the  experience  of  foreign  cultivators,  are 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  delicious  pears  in  great  profusion,  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
cultivators  are  setting  out  their  trees  and  digging  them  up  again,"  &C.  In  July,  "  we  can 
'ope  that  continued  attention  icill  result  in  a  liberal  supply  ;"  and,  "fine  specimens, 
1  by  no  means  abundant,  are  less  so  than  formerly."     Rich  and  fruity,  isn't  it ! — Q 


furniture,  thousands  for  dress  and  equipage,  and  thousands  raore  for  servants, 
parties,  Newport  and  Saratoga,  There  is  a  fitness  in  things,  demanded  by  public 
opinion,  which  requires  these  expenses,  and  to  this  opinion  nine  men  out  of  ten 
sooner  or  later  practically  yield,  even  if  they  or  their  wives  do  not  embark  in  the 
extravagances  at  once.  But  usually  there  is  no  backwardness  in  this  respect. 
Fitznoodle  purchases  a  new  house,  with  rosewood  doors,  walnut  staircases,  staiued 
glass  windows,  and  before  he  has  fairly  recorded  his  deed,  Mrs.  Fitznoodle  wants 
the  walls  frescoed  and  panelled  with  satin,  and  ten  thousand  other  superfluities. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  movement  is  soon  trebled  ;  the  annual  outlay  grows  in 
proportion  ;  and  Mr.  Fitznoodle  is  either  ruined,  or  condemned  to  groan,  for- 
ever after,  over  his  increasing  expenses. 

What  is  true  of  the  would-be  fashionable  is  just  as  true,  however,  of  persons 
with  raore  limited  means.  If  men  worth  only  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  two, 
ape  the  millionaire's  style  of  living,  so  do  young  merchants,  professional  men, 
even  clerks  and  mechanics,  ape  those  richer  than  themselves.  The  weakness  of 
wishing  to  live  in  a  fine  house  is  almost  universal.  The  fine  house,  too,  is  relative; 
for  that  which  a  millionaire  scorns,  the  young  merchant  thinks  superb,  and  that 
which  the  merchant  looks  down  on,  the  clerk  pinches  himself  to  obtain.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  families  live  in  dwellings  beyond  their  means  !  The  miserable 
shifts  to  which  such  families  are  driven  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  are 
melancholy  to  think  upon.  In  the  end,  too,  the  head  of  the  family  dies,  having 
laid  by  nothing,  and  the  widow  and  children  sink  into  a  hopeless  poverty,  the  more 
poignant  to  them,  because  of  the  mortification  attending  it.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  question  was  oftener  asked,  when  moving  into  a  better  house  is  proposed, 
"  Can  we  afford  to  live  in  it?" 


RHODODENDRONS. 

BY  JOHN  SAUL,  WASHINGTON  CITY,  D.  C. 

Foremost  among  evergreen  shrubs  stands  this  beautiful  genus  ;  beautiful  in  its 
foliage  and  habit  of  plants,  but  beautiful,  gorgeous  and  magnificent  in  its  flowers. 
This  is  true  of  our  native  varieties  ;  for  what  more  beautiful  than  a  good  variety 
of  Catawbiense  !  It  is  true  of  the  European  species,  and  more  true  still  of  the 
beautiful  scarlet  species  from  the  Himalayas,  and  the  innumerable  species  from 
Sikkim ;  Borneo,  also,  producing  some  magnificent  epiphytal  species.  The  few 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will  be  in  reference  to  our  native  species,  or  such  as 
may  be  crossed  to  advantage  with  them.  Of  late  these  beautiful  plants  are 
attracting  some  attention,  but  unless  care  is  taken  in  selecting  varieties  of  hardy 
parentage,  disappointment  is  sure  to  follow.  All  our  American  species  and 
varieties  may  be  cultivated.  Among  the  best  are  the  following:  II.  Catawbiense,* 
R.  maximum,  R.  M.  album,  R.  M.  purpureum,  R.  punctatum,  R.  azaleoides,  R. 
Cata^sbaji,  R.  Californica,  &c.  Here  is  a  very  nice  list  to  begin  with,  and  the 
three  first  are  as  good  as  many  of  the  finest  foreign  varieties.  The  first,  R. 
Catawbiense,  has  been  used  in  Europe  in  crossing  with  the  eastern  species  more 
than  any  other,  it  possesses  so  many  good  qualities.  The  habit  and  foliage  are 
good  ;  it  has  a  large  finely-formed  truss  of  bloom,  the  individual  flowers  well- 
shaped.     This  crossed  with  arborea  produced  altaclarense,  the  first  scarlet  hybrid 

Tlie  variety  figured  some  time  back  in  tlie  Horticulturist,  jyxdgmg  from  the  plate,  appe 
a  variety  of  this. 


rhododendron  that  appeared  in  England,  and  hardy ;  it  was  raised  at  Ilighclere* 
in  llami»shirc,  anil  caiiscd  (iiiite  a  sensation  amoiiji;  the  admirers  uf  this  (lower  at  the 
time.  >lany  other  good  seedlings  were  snbse(|iiently  raised,  but  the  great  fault  of 
these  first  seedlings,  was  their  early  season  of  blooming,  lieing  generally  destroyed 
by  cold  winds  or  frosts  ;  latterly,  however,  this  has  been  overcome  by  repeated 
crossing  with  the  late  blooming  sj)ecies,  until  we  have  now  varieties  suflieieiitly 
late,  and  of  line  shape  and  color.  If  any  of  our  cultivators  would  like  to  experi- 
ment in  this  way,  take  a  plant  of  11.  Catawbiense,  or  R.  ma.ximum,  and  in  place 
of  crossing  with  a  hybrid  of  the  first  generation,  as  altaclarense,  cross  with  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  (having  one  of  these  as  parent  in  each  cross);  such  would 
be  pulcheliuin,  Towandii,  elegans,  Standishii,  Mrs.  Loudon,  Sec,  the  offspring 
will  be  a  seedling  nearly  as  hardy  as  its  American  i)areiit-,  and,  by  following  this 
up,  a  race  will  be  found  as  hardy  as  our  native  varieties,  with  Ijriiiiant,  finely- 
shaped  flowers.  There  is  another  great  advantage  in  this,  whilst  the  first  and 
second  generation  of  hybrids  take  many  years  to  bloom,  the  third  and  fourth 
bloou)  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  !Many  persons  imagine 
they  can  purchase  rhododendrons  in  Europe  at  a  very  cheap  rate  ;  so  they  can 
such  varieties  as  are  usually  planted  in  woods  as  shelter  for  game,  and  principally 
composed  of  the  poorest  varieties  of  Pontica  ;  but  a  grower  of  such  plants  would 
no  more  take  these,  than  an  orchardist  would  a  lot  of  seedling  crabs  to  plant  his 
orchard  with  ;  when  a  good  variety  is  produced,  it  is  increased  by  grafting,  and 
as  these  require  a  little  more  care  than  common  things,  good  varieties  of  rhodo 
dendron  command  a  good  price.  Varieties  which  are  increased  in  this,  way  will 
command  two-and-sixpence  to  three-and-sixpence  each,  whilst  rarer  varieties  run  a 
great  deal  higher. f  Not  their  best  seedlings  can  you  get;  breeders  of  rhododen- 
drons, like  raisers  of  other  things,  know  from  the  [)arentage  what  to  expect,  and  ijy 
examining  the  foliage  they  can  pick  out  all  the  finest  and  best  varieties  with  vScarcely 
a  mistake.  True,  raisers  are  sometimes  deceived  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  often  ; 
the  cullings  of  the  beds  are  then  sold  cheaply  to  some  of  our  bargain-hunting  gen- 
tlemen, when  they  doubtless  think  they  have  succeeded  admirably.  From  })ar('nt- 
age  they  cannot  judge  unless  acquainted  with  rhododendrons  and  their  breeding. 
To  illustrate  this,  take  Catawbiense  and  cross  it  with  altaclarense,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  good  scarlet  hybrid  ;  but  cross  the  latter  with  a  similar  hybrid,  as  pul- 
cherriraa,  and  the  result  will  be  a  race  of  the  most  miserable  and  worthless  hyl>rids. 
I  know  of  no  class  of  shrubs  where  more  care  or  judgment  is  necessary  than  in 
this  very  one,  that  good  varieties  alone  may  be  selected. 

llhododendrons  are  more  readily  raised  from  seeds  than  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  operation  may  imagine  ;  the  seed  ripens  aljout  February  ;  it  is  very 
minute,  and  should  be  sown  immediately  in  pans  or  pots  of  very  sandy  peat  or 
leaf  mould  ;  the  seed  had  better  not  be  covered,  merely  shaken  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  the  latter  kept  covered  with  a  little  damp  moss,  until  the  seeds 
are  up  and  in  their  seed  leaf,  when  it  should  be  removed  ;  the  seedlings  must, 

*  Mr.  H.  Burn,  of  Tottinghain  Park,  England,  began  to  hydridize  about  tlie  same  time. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  on  visiting  Tottingbam  Park,  Mr.  B.  pointed  out  a  large  plant  of  R. 
Catawbiense,  from  whicb  he  raised  the  bulk  of  his  seedlings.  It  was  at  the  time  growing 
with  his  other  rhododendrons  out-doors,  but  he  remarked  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  it 
in  a  tub  early  in  spring,  and  force  it  that  he  might  have  it  in  bloom  the  same  time  as 
arborea. 

f  1  am  aware  it  has  been  said  these  may  be  purchased  much  lower  ;  but  these  are  mixed 
seedlings.  A  few  years  since  a  large  lot  came  to  this  city  from  one  of  the  most  noted  firms 
in  England  ;  they  should  have  been  Catawbiense  and  maxima,  chiefly  the  former,  but  one 
tenth  did  not  belong  to  these  varieties  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  sun  and  frost  have  nearly 
destroyed  the  whole. 


THE  AMERICAN  PLANE  TREE. 


however,  be  kept  shaded.  I  oiifj^lit  to  have  said  when  sown,  the  pots  should  be 
phiced  in  a  gentle  hotlied  or  projiagatiug  house,  where  the  atmosphere  is  close, 
liumid,  but  not  very  iiot ;  they  had  better  for  the  first  year  be  grown  in  a  house 
of  this  kind.  By  the  first  autumn  they  ought  to  be  three  to  four,  and  many  six 
inches  high.  The  first  winter  they  will  require  shelter  in  a  close  frame  or  pit ; 
all  hardy  varieties,  such  as  Catawbiense,  maxima,  &c.,  can  be  planted  out  in  spring 
in  prepared  beds  of  peat  or  leaf  mould,  &c.,  in  a  shady  situation  ;  in  about  two 
or  three  years  they  will  commence  flowering,  though  many  will  not  for  three  or 
four,  and  some  later.  In  a  climate  such  as  that  of  England,  these  plants  may  be 
cultivated  in  open  exposed  situations ;  but  in  such  a  situation  here  these  plants 
would  suffer  under  our  brilliant  suns,  their  natural  habitats  being  the  shade  of 
forests.  Under  the  shade  of  trees  will  therefore  be  found  their  proper  place. 
These  beds  or  masses  may  be  formed  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  any  given  width, 
and  filled  with  sandy  peat,  or  leaf  mould.  As  the  former  is  not  often  to  be  had, 
the  latter  will  answer  every  purpose  ;  with  it  may  be  mixed  a  good  quantity  of 
sawdust,  either  in  a  fresh  or  decomposed  state.  This  last  has  been  found  one  of 
the  best  materials  to  tnix  with  rhododendron  soils  ;  the  small  fibres  will  root  freely 
into  it,  even  in  a  fresh  state  ;  this  may  appear  strange  to  some,  yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  persons  forming  rhododendron 
beds.  Those  who  have  them  made  already  will  find  a  mulching  of  sawdust  over 
their  beds,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  of  great  advantage. 

In  planting  trees  and  shrubs  the  universal  rule  is,  plant  no  deeper  than  they 
stood  before.  Though  good  advice  for  trees  in  general,  it  will  not  hold  good  for 
rhododendrons  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  recommend  having  them  planted  three 
or  four  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  before  ;  this  is  the  practice  of  the  best 
growers.  I  shall  probably  be  required  to  give  a  reason  for  this  ;  I  would  say 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that  their  roots  are  mere  fibres  or  threads,  and  they  are 
disposed  to  produce  them  from  the  stems  when  planted  deep  or  mulched  over.  If 
observed  in  their  native  habitats,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  almost  invariably 
a  quantity  of  decayed  leaves  and  half  decayed,  congregated  about  the  stems  to  a 
considerable  height ;  hence  the  good  effects  of  planting  deep  or  mulching  high. 

["Mulching  high"  will  answer  alone;  the  best  success  will  be  had  by  those  who 
plant  near  the  surface,  in  fact  only  sift  leaf  mould  and  sand  on  the  roots,  staking 
them,  and  letting  nature  have  the  same  process  she  loves  in  the  native  place  of 
these  lovely  plants. — Ed.] 


THE    AMERICAN    PLANE-TREE. 

BY  E.  N.  PLANK,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  our  native  forest  trees  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  nature,  than  the  American  plane-tree  {Platamis  occidental  is). 
Its  broad  and  ample  foliage,  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  and  the  beautifully 
variegated  appearance  which  its  outer  bark  presents,  combine  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  olijccts  of  American  forest  scenery.  Not  adapting  itself  so 
readily  to  a  cultivated  state  as  some  of  our  native  trees,  to  sec  it  in  all  its  beauty, 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  its  favorite  habitat,  the  alluvial  banks  of  our  creeks  and 
rivers.  Until  the  recent  discovery  in  California  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  the 
plane-tree  enjoyed  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  largest  known  tree  in 
America.  And  though  it  must  now  yield  the  palm  to  its  Californian  rival,  yet 
'u  merits  are  none  the  less.  There  is  now  standing  within  two  miles  of  the 
e  of  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  a  tree  of  this  noble  species,  of  such  giant  proportions, 


ns  to  render  it  worthy  of  bciiiff  recorded  anionp  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
kinffdonj.  The  tree  consists  of  a  single  trnnk  attaining  tlic  height,  perhaps,  of 
cigiily  feet,  and  is  now  lifeless  and  hollow  thronghont  its  entire  length.  At  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  ground,  it  is  thirty-three  feet  in  circnniference, 
and  varies  but  little  from  this  for  some  distance  above.  My  feelings,  as,  in  com- 
pany with  a  few  friends,  I  for  the  first  time  approached  the  old  tree,  bordered,  I 
must  confess,  not  a  little  upon  veneration  ;  there  it  stood,  like  a  vast  column 
rising  majestically  in  the  air,  surrounded  by  its  brethren  of  the  forest,  which, 
though  of  average  size,  compared  with  it,  were  pigmies.  "What  a  train  of  ideas 
enter  the  mind  while  contemplating  such  a  tree.  There  it  may  have  stood,  per- 
haps, for  a  thousand  years;  and  could  it  Sjieak,  what  stories  it  might  tell  of  past 
nges.  It  may  have  been  a  large  tree  when  Columbus  first  landed  on  our  shores, 
and  a  moderately-sized  sapling  when  the  Northmen,  from  the  decks  of  tlieir  rude 
ships,  first  saw  the  sombre  pine  forests  of  New  England.  The  old  tree  did  speak, 
though  in  a  voice,  perhaps,  inaudible  to  all  but  the  writer.  It  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  nature's  works,  and  of  the 
happiness  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  understand  her  mysteries.  But  the 
old  tree  is  dead,  and  soon  the  winds  of  heaven  will  lay  its  gigantic  and  veneral)le 
form  prostrate  in  the  dust,  Avhen  mouldering  back  to  its  original  elements,  it  will 
in  its  turn  furnish  sustenance  for  others  of  its  species.  Thus  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  the  past  is  linked  to  the  present,  the  dead  with  the  living,  and  thus  the 
great  cycle  of  her  operations  is  forever  kept  complete.     Yours,  &c. 

[The  American  Buttonwood,  Platanus  Occidentalis. — Loudon  and  other  writers 
some  years  ago  stated  that  the  American  buttonwood  or  plane-tree  was  attacked 
with  the  same  disease  in  P^ngland  as  had  affected  it  here.  The  following  remarks 
of  Sir  W.  Hooker,  seem  to  show  that  the  P.  occidentalis  is  rare  in  England,  P. 
acerifolia  having  probably  been  mistaken  for  it:  "I  think,  however,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  P.  acerifolia,  though  nearest  in  botanical  characters 
to  P.  occidentalis,  is  nevertheless  quite  distinct,  readily  distinguished  by  those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  it,  and  not  introduced  from  any  part  of  the  New 
"World  ;  that  its  actual  locality  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  that  we  want  a  clearly 
defined  specific  character  derived  from  flowers  and  fruit  as  well  as  the  foliage,  and 
taken  from  the  living  plant  ;  and  further,  we  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  old 
trees  of  true  P.  occidentalis  in  the  country.  Our  own  rich  herbarium  of  native 
species  of  Platanas  contains  P.  orientalis,  L.  (and  the  only  one  of  the  Old  World), 
P.  occidentalis,  L.  (known  by  the  short  and  broad  lobes  to  the  leaves,  and  the 
fertile  heads  of  flowers  being  solitary),  P.  raexicana,  moricand  (perhaps  too  near 
P.  occidentalis),  and  P.  racemosus  of  Nuttall  (P.  Californica,  Benth.).] 


LEGENDS    OF    TREES,  NO.    1. 

Mr.  Editor:  Before  me  I  have  a  volume  of  Sears'  Pictorial  Library,  and 
coming  across  an  article  headed  "  Legends  respecting  Trees,"  I  thought  I  would 
copy  a  few  paragraphs  from  time  to  time,  for  occasional  insertion  in  the  Horticidta- 
risf.  As  the  "  Legends"  are  highly  interesting,  I  presumed  it  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  pages  of  your  valuable  journal. 

Yours,  truly,        Wm.  H.  Alexander. 

"The  White  Poplar,  according  to  ancient  mythology,  was  consecrated  to  Her- 
cules, because  he  destroyed  Cacus  in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Aventine,  which  was 
covered  with  these  trees;  and,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  bound  his  b 
a  branch  of  one  as  a  token  of  his  victory.     "When  he  descended  into 
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infernal  regions,  he  also  returned  with  a  wreath  of  White  Poplar  round  his  head. 
It  was  this,  says  the  fable,  that  made  the  leaves  of  the  color  they  are  now.  The 
perspiration  from  the  hero's  brow  made  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf  white ;  while 
the  smoke  of  the  lower  region  turned  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  almost  black. 
Persons  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  were  always  crowned  with  branches  of  this  tree  ; 
and  all  who  had  gloriously  conquered  their  enemies  in  battle,  wore  garlands  of  it, 
in  imitation  of  Hercules.  It  is  said  that  the  ancients  consecrated  the  White  Poplar 
to  Time,  because  the  leaves  are  in  continual  agitation  ;  and  being  of  a  blackish- 
green  on  one  side,  with  a  thick  white  cotton  on  the  other,  these  were  supposed 
to  indicate  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 

"  The  Black  Poplar  is  no  less  celebrated  in  fable  than  its  congener  above- 
mentioned.  According  to  Ovid,  when  Phaeton  borrowed  the  chariot  and  horses 
of  the  sun,  and,  by  his  heedless  driving,  set  half  the  world  on  fire,  he  was  hurled 
from  the  chariot  by  Jupiter,  into  the  Po,  where  he  was  drowned  ;  and  his  sisters 
— the  Heliades — wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  changed  into  trees — 
supposed,  by  most  commentators,  to  be  Poplars.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
poplar,  consists  in  there  being  abundance  of  Black  Poplars  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po  ;  in  the  Poplar,  in  common  with  many  other  aquatic  trees,  being  so  surcharged 
with  moisture  as  to  have  it  exuding  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  which  may 
thus  literally  be  said  to  weep  ;  and  in  there  being  no  tree  on  which  the  sun  shines 
more  brightly  than  on  the  Black  Poplar,  thus  still  showing  gleams  of  parental 
affection  to  the  only  memorial  left  of  the  unhappy  son  whom  his  own  fondness  had 
contributed  to  destroy. 

"  The  Apple-tree,  so  singularly  connected  with  the  first  transgression  and  fall  of 
man,  is  distinguished  alike  in  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks,  Scandinavians,  and 
Druids.  The  golden  fruits  of  the  Hesperides,  which  it  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Her- 
cules to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  sleepless  dragon  which  guarded  them,  were  believed 
by  the  pagans  to  be  apples.  Hercules  was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans  under  the 
name  of  Melius,  and  apples  were  offered  at  his  altars.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was 
the  circumstance  of  the  River  Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  when  some  youths,  recollecting  that  an  apple  bore  the 
same  name  as  a  sheep  in  Greek  (melon),  offered  an  apple,  with  four  little  sticks  stuck 
in  it,  to  resemble  legs,  as  a  substitute  for  sheep  ;  and  after  that  period,  the  pagans 
always  considered  the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  In  the  Scandinavian 
Edda,  we  are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  the 
power  of  conferring  immortality,  and  which  were  consequently  reserved  for  the 
gods,  who  ate  of  them  when  they  began  to  feel  themselves  growing  old.  The 
evil  spirit,  Loke,  took  away  Iduna  and  her  apple-tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest, 
where  they  could  not  be  found  by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  malicious 
theft,  everything  went  wrong  in  the  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm, 
and,  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  no  longer  paid  the  same  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  earth  ;  and  men,  having  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into  evil 
courses,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit.  At  length,  the  gods,  finding 
matters  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains  of  vigor, 
and  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree. 

"  The  Druids  paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple-tree,  because  the  mistletoe 
was  supposed  to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak,  and,  also,  on  account  of  the  useful- 
ness of  its  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  apple  was  cultivated  iu 
Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record  ;  and  Glastonbury 
was  called  the  apple-orchard,  from  the  quantity  of  apples  grown  there  prev 
to  the  time  of  the  Romans.     Many  old  rites  and  ceremonies  are  therefore  conn 
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with  this  tree,  some  of  wliich  are  practised  in  the  orchard  districts  even  at  tlie 
jircsciit  (hiy.  '  On  Christinas  Eve,'  says  Mrs.  Bray,  '  tlie  fanners  and  their  men, 
in  Devonshire,  take  a  hirt^-e  howl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it,  and  carryinjr  it  in 
state  to  the  orchard,  tliey  salute  the  apple-trees  with  much  ceremony,  in  order  to 
make  them  bear  well  next  season.'  This  salutation  consists  in  throwing?  some  of 
the  cider  about  the  roots  of  the  tree,  i)lacing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches, 
and  then  forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of  old,  set  up  their 
voices  and  sing  a  song,  which  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antitpiities.  In 
Hone's  Every- Day  Book,  this  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with  some  slight  variation. 

"The  wassail  bowl — drunk  on  All-Hallow  E'en,  Twelfth  Day  Eve,  Christmas 
Eve,  and  on  other  festivals  of  the  Church — was  com}iounded  of  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  roasted  apples,  which  every  person  partook  of,  each  taking  out  an  ap|)le  with 
the  spoon,  and  then  drinking  out  of  the  bowl.  Sometimes  the  roasted  apples 
were  bruised,  and  mixed  with  milk  or  white  wine,  instead  of  ale  ;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  apples  were  roasted  on  a  string,  till  they  dropped  olf  into  a 
l)0wl  of  spiced  ale  beneath,  which  was  called  "Lamb's  Wool."  The  reason  of 
this  name  (which  is  common  to  all  compounds  of  apples  and  ale)  is  attributed  by 
Yallancey  to  its  being  drunk  on  the  31st  of  October  (All-Hallow  E'en),  the  first 
day  of  November  being  dedicated  to  the  angel  presiding  over  fruit,  seeds,  &c., 
and  therefore  named  La  Mas  Uhhal — that  is,  the  day  of  the  apple  fruit — and  this 
being  pronounced  lamo-sool,  soon  became  corrupted,  by  the  English,  into  lamb's 
wool.  Apples  were  blessed  by  the  priests  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  an  especial 
form  for  this  purpose  is  ])reserved  in  the  manual  of  the  Church  of  Sarum. 

"The  custom  of  bobbing  for  apples  on  All-Hallow  E'en,  and  on  All-Saints' 
Day,  which  was  formerly  common  over  all  England,  and  is  still  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  has  lately  been  rendered  familiar  by  M'Clise's  masterly  painting 
of  the  'Sports  of  All-Hallow  E'en,'  A  kind  of  hanging-beam — which  was  con- 
tinually turning — was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  apple  placed 
at  one  end,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  other.  The  parties  having  their  hands 
tied  behind  them,  and  trying  to  catch  the  apple  with  their  mouths,  frequently 
caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwickshire,  apples  are  tied  to  a  string,  and 
caught  at  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  lighted  candle  is  omitted  ;  and,  in  the  same 
county,  children  roast  apples  on  a  string  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  first  who  can 
catch  an  apple  when  it  drops  from  the  string,  getting  it.  In  Scotland,  apples  are 
put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  then  bobbed  for  with  the  mouth. 

"  The  Ash,  according  to  heathen  mythology,  furnished  the  wood  of  which  Cupid 
made  his  arrows  before  he  had  learned  to  adopt  the  more  fatal  cypress.  In  the 
Scandinavian  Edda,  it  is  stated  that  the  court  of  the  gods  is  held  under  a  mighty 
Ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches  the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadow  the  whole 
earth,  and  the  roots  penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.  An  eagle  rests  on  its  sum- 
mit, to  observe  everything  that  passes,  to  whom  a  squirrel  constantly  ascends,  to 
report  those  things  which  the  exalted  bird  may  have  neglected  to  notice.  Ser- 
pents are  twined  round  the  trunk,  and  from  the  roots  there  spring  two  limpid 
fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  in  the  other,  a  knowledge 
of  the  things  to  come.  Three  virgins  constantly  attend  on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle 
its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains,  and  this  water,  falling  on  the  earth 
in  the  shape  of  dew,  produces  honey.  Man,  according  to  the  Edda,  was  formed 
from  the  wood  of  this  tree.  Ancient  writers  of  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent 
entertains  an  extraordinary  respect  for  the  Ash.  Pliny  says  that  if  a  serpent  be 
placed  near  a  fire,  and  both  surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner 
into  the  fire  than  pass  over  the  pieces  of  Ash  ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts,  that 
uice  of  Ash  leaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  that  reptil 
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"  The  Oak  appears  early  to  have  been  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Celts  and 
ancient  Britons.  Under  the  form  of  this  tree,  the  Celts  worshipped  their  god 
Taet,  and  the  Britons  Tarnawa,  their  god  of  thunder.  Baal,  the  Celtic  god  of 
fire,  whose  festival  (that  of  Yule)  was  kept  at  Christmas,  was  also  worshipped 
under  the  semblance  of  an  Oak.  The  Druids  professed  to  maintain  perpetual 
fire,  and  once  every  year  all  the  fires  belonging  to  the  people  were  extinguished, 
and  relighted  from  the  sacred  fire  of  their  priests.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Yule  log,  with  which,  even  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  Christmas 
fire,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  always  kindled,  a  fresh  log  being  thrown 
on  and  lighted,  but  taken  off  before  it  was  consumed,  and  reserved  to  kindle  the 
Christmas  fire  of  the  following  year.  The  Yale  log  was  always  of  Oak,  and  as 
the  ancient  Britons  believed  that  it  was  essential  for  their  hearth  fires  to  be  renewed 
every  year  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Druids,  so  their  descendants  thought  that 
some  misfortune  would  befall  them  if  any  accident  happened  to  the  Yule  log. 

"  The  worship  of  the  Druids  was  generally  performed  under  an  Oak,  and  a  heap 
of  stones  or  cairn  was  erected,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled.  Before  the 
ceremony  of  gathering  the  mistletoe,  the  Druids  fasted  for  several  days,  and  offered 
sacrifices  in  wicker  baskets  or  frames,  which,  however,  were  not  of  willow,  but  of 
Oak  twigs,  curiously  interwoven,  and  were  similar  to  that  still  carried  by -Jack-in- 
the-green  on  May-day,  which,  according  to  some,  is  a  relic  of  Druidism.  The 
well  known  chorus  of  '  Hey,  derry  down,'  according  to  Professor  Burnet,  was  a 
Druidic  chant,  signifying,  literally  :  '  In  a  circle,  the  Oak  move  around.'  Crimi- 
nals were  tried  under  an  Oak-tree,  the  judge,  with  the  jury,  being  seated  under  its 
shade,  and  the  culprit  placed  in  a  circle  made  by  the  chief  Druid's  wand.  The 
Saxons  also  held  their  national  meetings  under  an  Oak,  and  the  celebrated  con- 
ference between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  after  the  invasion  of  the  former,  was 
held  under  the  Oaks  of  Dartmoor."  {To  be  continued.') 


BOYDELL'S  TRACTION  ENGINE  AND  ENDLESS 

RAILWAY. 

On  Wednesday,  May  21,  we  joined  the  company  which  went  to  Wimbish  Hall 
Farm,  to  witness  the  trial  of  a  machine  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  one  of  those 
inventions  destined  to  supersede,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  most  ancient  implement 
of  husbandry,  the  dextrous  management  of  which  has  hitherto  constituted  the 
proudest  achievement  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  the  glory  of  the  farmer. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  that  prescription  confers  upon  this  old  and  favorite 
servant,  simplified  and  perfected  as  it  has  been  by  science,  and  beautified  by  artistic 
skill,  its  condemnation  as  a  cultivator  solely  dependent  for  its  application  upon 
animal  power,  is  sufficiently  insured  to  render  its  decline  but  a  question  of  time. 
Ere  long,  it  must  be  allied  with,  or  superseded  by,  the  monster  energy  of  steam  in 
place  of  horse  power. 

Wimbish  Hall  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Saffron  Waldeu,  in 
Essex.  On  the  farm  on  which  the  trial  of  the  Traction  Engine  took  place,  the 
soil  consists  of  a  strong,  very  strong  clay,  common  to  the  district,  but  having  a 
subsoil  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl.  The  field  on  which  we  found  the 
machine  at  work,  was,  perhaps,  as  unfavorable  a  one,  for  the  success  of  the  trial, 
as  could  have  been  selected  in  the  whole  kingdom.  With  a  soil  naturally  heavy, 
adhesive,  and  intractable,  it  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  latterly  neglected 
by  the  out-going  tenant ;  and,  being  under  a  dead,  uutilled  fallow,  was  sufficiently 
baked  by  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  alternately,  to  make  it  difficult  enough  to 
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niaimtre  under  Jiny  circninstances,  hut  particularly  so  with  a  now  niacliiiic,  liaiHllcil 
by  men  unaccustomed  to  its  peculiarities.  Ad(ie<l  to  these  disadvantajres,  was 
the  arranp;enieiit  l)y  which  the  land  was  to  be  ploutrhed  aihuutrt  the  old  ridfres, 
which  greatly  increased  the  difUculty  of  working  the  ploughs.  It  was  remarked 
to  us  by  several  old  farmers,  that  "if  they  worked  well  on  that  land,  they  would 
do  so  anywhere." 

There  were  only  three  ploughs  at  work  when  we  reached  the  field.  On  the  first 
day,  there  were,  as  we  understood,  six,  or,  rather,  three  double  ])louglis;  but  it 
was  evident  these  were  not  adapted,  in  point  of  strength,  to  the  stubl)orn  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  for  all  of  them  were  broken  or  strained.  Those  sul)se(pientiy  used 
were  the  common  ploughs  of  the  farm.  The  machine  was  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  miles  per  hour,  or  probably  two  and  three-quarters  miles,  exclusive 
of  stoppages.  Its  motion  was  steady  and  direct;  and  it  appeared  to  be  under  as 
complete  control,  in  regard  to  stopping  and  backing,  to  an  inch,  as  a  horse,  the 
ploughs  performing  their  part  with  perfect  efQciency,  if  not  with  ease  to  the  men 
who  held  them,  and  who  had  evidently  no  sinecure  berth  of  it.  The  furrows 
turned  were  fully  a  foot  in  width,  and  four,  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  inches  in  depth, 
accordingly  as  the  managing  engineer  wished  to  test  the  capability  of  the  machine. 
"We  particularly  observed  that  the  furrows,  instead  of  being  turned  over  in  one 
continuous,  unbroken  surface,  which,  in  the  common  ploughing  of  such  land, 
renders  the  harrow  useless  until  the  soil  has  been  mellowed  by  the  atmosphere, 
were,  by  the  quick  action  of  the  ploughs,  broken  up  and  separated,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  body  of  earth  to  the  action  of  the  air.  We  have  no  doubt  that, 
if  necessary,  the  harrows  might  have  been  efficiently  employed  the  next  day;  for, 
on  pressing  the  soil  with  the  foot,  it  at  once  crumbled  to  pieces.  We  mention 
this  as  of  particular  importance  on  so  adhesive  a  soil  as  the  one  on  which  the  trial 
took  place.  In  conversation  with  several  of  the  farmers  of  the  district,  they  one 
and  all  expressed  their  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ploughs  performed 
their  work.  Some  of  the  older  ones  feared  the  ploughing  "  was  too  deep,"  admit- 
ting, however,  at  the  same  time,  that,  where  the  land-drains  had  been  dug  (which, 
of  course,  were  much  deeper),  they  would  expect  the  best  crops,  either  of  corn  or 
roots.  A  delay  of  three  hours  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  a 
piston  belonging  to  the  pump.  This,  however,  was  neatly  repaired  by  a  smith  in 
the  village,  and  the  machine  got  to  work  again  about  four  o'clock. 

Having  thus  given  our  opinion  of  the  work  performed  (in  which  respect,  we 
consider  the  trial  to  have  been  successful),  we  have  the  less  pleasing,  but  not  less 
necessary  task  of  stating  what,  according  to  our  views,  are  the  most  apparent 
defects  of  the  machine.  These  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  mode  of  traction,  which, 
as  applied  when  we  saw  it,  appeared  irregular  and  confused,  rendering  the  ploughs 
very  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  work.  It  struck  us  that  this  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  distance  between  the  tractive  power  and  the  plough  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  length  of  the  traction-chain,  which  increases  both  the  difficulty  of  hold- 
ing the  plough  and  the  irregularity  of  its  movement.  In  common  ploughing  with 
horses,  it  is  considered  that  the  nearer  the  plough  is  to  the  motive  power,  the 
steadier  and  more  regularly  it  works — on  the  princii)le  that  the  segment  of  a 
small  circle  is  under  more  complete  control  than  that  of  a  large  one,  the  gyrations 
of  which,  too,  are  wid^r  when  a  disturbance  takes  place. 

Another  inconvenience  (arising,  we  apprehend,  from  the  same  cause),  is  the 
great  strain  upon  the  men  holding  the  ploughs.  This,  on  such  a  soil  as  that  of 
Wirabish  Hall  Farm,  must  very  soon  exhaust  their  strength.  And  besides,  the 
ins  approaching  so  near  each  other,  are  liable  to  get  entangled,  whilst  the  men 
it  very  difficult  to  keep  clear  of  them  and  avoid  an  accident.     They  certainly 
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ought  to  have  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  work  before  them,,  which,  with  a  ma- 
chine of  such  power,  requires  undivided  attention  ;  and  this  cannot  be  given  with 
the  chains  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  legs  of  the  ploughmen  as  was  the  case 
on  Wednesday.  Possibly,  this  objection  may  be,  in  some  respect,  modified  with 
the  double  ploughs,  which  allow  more  space  between  each  chain.  But  the  former 
objection  holds  equally  good  with  them  as  with  the  single  plough,  being,  at  the 
same  time,  of  double  the  importance  in  regard  to  delay. 

The  Endless  Railway,  unsightly  though  it  be,  performed  its  task  with  perfect 
efficiency,  and  conveyed  the  eight  or  ten  tons'  weight  over  the  land,  without  any 
material  indentation  to  mark  its  pressure.  The  steam-engine  was  of  ten-horse 
power ;  but,  with  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds,  is  equal  to  thirteen-horse.  This 
allowed  four  and  one-third  horse  power  to  each  plough,  though  it  was  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  farmers  that  it  would  have  required  five  or  six  horses  to  have  drawn 
a  furrow  of  the  same  width  and  depth  on  the  same  land.  The  engine  consumes 
about  ten  cwt.  of  coals  per  day,  when  at  full  work  ;  and  the  engineer  calculated 
that  it  would  turn  over  eight  acres  of  such  land  as  that  of  Wimbish  Hall  Farm, 
in  the  same  time. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  trial  to  have  been  a  perfectly  successful  one,  and 
that  it  demonstrates,  to  a  certainty,  the  applicability  of  steam,  as  a  motive  power, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Boydell's  machine  had  already  been  tried  with 
success  at  Chelmsford,  Thetford,  and  other  places,  upon  soil  both  of  a  kinder  and 
lighter  texture,  and  that  had  also  been  previously  under  proper  cultivation.  At 
Thetford,  as  we  understand,  with  six  ploughs,  it  turned  over  twenty  acres  per  day, 
and  had  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  been  applied,  it  would  have  completed 
thirty  acres.  It  only  wanted  a  trial  on  such  soil  as  that  at  Wimbish  Hall,  to 
complete  the  series.  We  consider  that  and  the  Thetford  soil  as  the  two  extremes 
of  light  and  heavy  land,  after  cultivating  which  with  success,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  machine  working  well  upon  soils  of  intermediate  texture. 

Whatever  defects,  therefore,  the  machine  may  exhibit  in  this,  its  infancy,  they 
may  scarcely  interfere  with  the  question  at  issue,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  be  rec- 
tified as  experience  points  them  out.  Certainly,  we  have  advanced  far  enough 
already  to  be  assured  that  steam-ploughing  is  perfectly  practicable.  And  with 
so  many  mechanical  heads  at  work  on  the  subject,  we  confidently  expect,  ere  long, 
to  see  a  perfect  and  simplified  machine,  applicable  to  all  soils,  and  at  least  as 
economical  as  horse-power. — London  Farmer''s  Magazine. 
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FROM  THE  LONDON  FLORIST. 

This  new  tea  rose,  which  is  very  correctly  represented  in  our  plate  for  this  month, 
is  a  seedling  raised  by  M.  Marest,  Nurseryman,  of  Paris,  and  was  taken  by  our 
artist,  Mr.  Andrews,  from  a  plant  in  the  nursery  of  Standish  &  Noble,  of  Bagshot. 
This  addition  to  our  list  of  tea  roses  is  a  very  desirable  and  beautiful  one,  fragrant, 
and  quite  hardy,  which  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  rose  growers  ; 
for  the  great  failing  in  the  beautiful  section  of  roses  to  which  this  belongs,  is  that 
they  are  rarely  hardy  enough  to  thrive  without  some  protection  during  winter, 
for  which  reason  we  do  not  find  them  so  extensively  grown  as  out-door  plants 
as  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  for  which  their  delicate  shades  of  color  and 
delightful  fragrance  would  render  them  invaluable. 

Standish  &  Noble  pay  great  attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  roses  from 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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the  continental  gardens,  and  import  annually  all  the  best  new  kinds.  They  have 
very  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  select  list  of  a  few  good  new  roses,  which  have 
been  well  proved  in  their  nursery,  and  which  will,  wc  doubt  not,  be  very  accept- 
able to  rose  growers  in  making  atlditious  to  their  stock. 

H.  P.  Victor  Trouillard  :  Howers  of  tlio  deepest  crimson,  foliage  very  fino,  and  in  ovory 
respect  a  magnillcent  rose.  The  entire  stock  of  tliis  variisty  is  in  our  own  (Messrs. 
Standish  &  Noble's)  liauds ;  we  purcliaaed  it  from  tlie  raiser,  a  gentlemau  at 
Angers. 

P.  M.  Madame  Edouard  Ory  ;  bright  carmine  ;  a  fine  globular  flower. 

II.  P.  Madame  Masson  ;  large,  full  flower ;  clear  crimson. 

H.  P.  Kmpcror  Napoleon  ;  very  fine,  bright  crimson  ;  petals,  velvet-like. 

II.  P.  GtMicral  Jacfjueminot ;  vivid  red  ;  one  of  the  finest  roses  yet  raised. 

H.  P.  Uloire  do  France  ;  large  and  full ;  crimson  shaded. 

II.  P.  Madame  Place  ;  lively  rose  color. 

II.  P.  Colonel  de  Rougemont ;  clear  carmine  ;  shaded. 

11.  P.  Madame  Cambaceres  ;  rose  color ;  a  charming  flower. 

H.  P.  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre  ;  very  large  flower;  lively  rose  color. 

H.  P.  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition  ;  bright,  reddish  crimson. 

II.  P.  Lord  Raglan  ;  centre,  bright  red  ;  outer  petals,  purplisb. 

II.  P.  Prince  Noir  ;  deep  crimson;  petals,  like  velvet. 

M.  P.  Salet ;  bright  rose. 

B.  rJloire  de  Dijon  ;  pale  flesh  color  ;  centre,  yellowish ;  large,  full  flower. 

H.  P.  Jules  Margottin  ;  carmine  ;  fine,  full  flower  ;  very  handsome. 

P.  Nicholas  d'Assas  ;  clear  rose  ;  very  full ;  finely  imbricated. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  FRUIT  CONYEXTIONS. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

I  AM,  as  you  know,  too  much  of  an  "  old  digger,"  to  attend  political  meetings, 
agricultural  fairs,  or  even  fruit  conventions.  I  am  not  only  a  little  stiff  in  my 
joints,  but  it  makes  me  nervous  and  irritable  to  see  mere  spouters  and  stump- 
speechifyers  having  most  of  the  talk  to  themselves  in  such  places,  while  the  honest, 
sensible  men,  who  have  something  to  say,  sit  with  their  mouths  closed. 

However,  I  am  fond  of  fruit ;  and  as  it  is  plain  that  we  are  to  be  a  great  fruit 
country,  and  that  orchards,  good  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  are  to  be  every  land- 
holder's possession  who  cares  enough  for  them  to  plant  the  trees,  I  look  with  a 
little  more  interest  than  common  on  these  fruit  conventions. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  great  deal  of  good  will  grow  out  of  annual 
meetings  of  all  the  most  experienced  fruit  growers  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  among  practical  men  which  never  gets  into  the  books  ; 
and  many  a  rough  hand,  who  writes  his  own  name  as  if  he  were  jumping  a  bog 
meadow,  has  picked  up  certain  bits  of  experience  in  his  lifetime,  that  are  worth, 
if  you  can  get  it  out  of  him  by  talking,  a  good  many  more  chapters  than  are  to 
be  found  in  many  current  books  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  quite  natural  that, 
when  such  men  get  together,  they  should  set  each  other  agoing,  if  not  .by  set 
speeches,  at  any  rate  by  a  chat  in  the  corner ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  much 
good  is  done  in  this  sort  of  familiar  intercourse  among  brother  cultivators  as  in 
all  others. 

But  when  people  go  to  a  national  or  general  convention,  they  must  not  take 
crab-apples  and  choke  pears  in  their  pockets.  I  mean,  in  plain  English,  that 
they  must  not  go  crammed  full  of  sectional  feelings  and  local  jealousies.  It  is 
very  proper  and  very  praiseworthy  for  me  to  be  fond  of  my  own  horses  and  dogs, 
my  own  cornfields  and  meadows  ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  imagine  them  better 
than  anybody  else's,  and  tell  my  neighbors  so  to  their  faces.     All  sorts  of  social 
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intercourse,  societies,  associations,  and  communities,  are  based  upon  a  spirit  of 
compromise  ;  that  is,  every  man  gives  up  something  of  his  own  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, in  order  that  the  general  good  may  be  the  gainer  by  it. 

I  "  dig''''  into  this  subject  a  little,  because  I  see  the  absence  of  this  spirit  of  com- 
promise appears  to  have  retarded  a  little  the  onward  march  of  the  fruit  growing 
interest  in  the  convention.  I  say  appears,  for  I  don't  know  that  this  is  really  the 
fact ;  for  I  am  told  that  the  conventions,  both  at  Buffalo  and  New  York,  were 
both  successful  and  useful  things ;  but  some  of  the  journals,  and  especially  the 
agricultural  papers,  have  fussed  and  fumbled  over  the  meeting  of  these  conven- 
tions, each  giving  a  local  coloring  to  the  matter,  till  they  have  almost  made  it 
appear  that  harmony  is  impossible,  when,  in  fact,  there  is  not  the  least  cause  for 
discord. 

According  to  the  papers,  Western  fruit  growers  can't  meet  with  Eastern  fruit 
growers,  and  Eastern  knowledge  and  experience  are  worth  nothing  in  the  West. 
Softly,  my  friend.  This  may  be  all  very  well  for  editors,  who  wish  to  rally  local 
parties  and  patronage  round  their  own  presses,  but  it  is  a  hlight-icind  to  your 
interests,  depend  upon  it.  Exactly  what  you  want  in  convention,  is  to  bring  all 
sorts  of  different  experiences  together — the  Boston  man,  who  coaxes  his  half  dozen 
Bartletts  in  his  back  yard  with  guano,  till  he  makes  prize  specimens,  and  the  Ohio 
man,  who  gathers  his  apples  from  orchards  that  cover  half  a  township,  and  thinks 
he  is  a  scientific  cultivator.  It  is  exactly  by  getting  all  these  growers  together 
in  convention,  and  comparing  notes,  and  sifting  opinions,  that  you  are  to  get  at 
the  real  kernel  of  the  matter ;  for  there  is  a  kernel  to  every  nut  as  well  as  a  husk. 
Those  who  sit  down  amicably  and  crack  the  nut,  are  very  likely  to  get  at  the  ker- 
nel; those  who  wrangle  and  quarrel,  are  very  likely  to  ge'i  only  the  husk. 

Local  patriotism  is  a  good  thing.  I  might  call  it  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
national  edifice  ;  for  it  don't  need  any  argument  to  prove  that  if  a  man  don't  love 
his  own  family,  neighborhood,  and  State,  he  won't  love  anything  rightly.  But  an 
edifice  is  not  all  foundation  ;  and  unless  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  are 
contented  that  there  should  also  be  stones  at  the  top,  it  is  easy  to  see  there  can 
be  no  regular  house.  I  have  been  a  little  amused  with  this  bubbling-up  of  local 
patriotism  in  various  articles  in  your  journal,  intended  to  be  merely  descriptive  of 
the  productions,  and  the  fertility  of  certain  sections  of  our  common  country.  A 
writer  in  Vermont  is  certain  that  no  part  of  America  can  beat  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  for  apples ;  another,  in  Illinois,  is  equally  sure  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Union  equal  to  his  for  the  same  fruit.  One  pomologist,  at  Buffalo,  feels  confident 
that,  all  things  considered,  Buffalo  is  about  the  best  soil  and  climate  in  the  Union 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit;  while  you,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  claim  to  raise  the 
best  of  everything,  from  Denniston's  famous  Albany  plums  to  Pell's  still  more 
famous  Newtown  Pippins, 

Very  little  hurt  will  come  out  of  this  pleasantry  in  the  right  place.  It  is  only 
chuckling  a  little  over  the  good  things  Providence  has  sent  us.  But  we  must  not 
grow  too  serious  about  it,  and  declare  that  we  of  the  West  can  beat  the  East  in 
orchards,  and  don't  care  to  be  dependent  on  her ;  or  we  of  the  East  have  got  all 
the  science,  and  can  teach  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  There  is  something  to  learn 
all  round  ;  and  if  we  have  learned  all  that  is  to  be  learned  at  home,  and  in  our 
own  heaven-blest  neighborhood.  State,  or  county,  why  then  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  learned  by  watching  sharply  what  cultivation  and  cultivators  have 
done  all  over  the  country.  But  this  kind  of  learning  can  only  be  got  at  by  a  little 
forbearance  and  courtesy  towards  others,  and  not  talking  too  large  about  our  own 
breed  of  cattle. 

some  of  the  noisiest  of  this  species  of  tin-trumpet  orators  have  prob 
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ironc  off  to  California  since  lust  season,  I  8up])ose  it  will  1)C  found  easy  for  our 
future  fruit  conventions  to  unite  in  some  plan  of  comfortable,  harmonious  action 
for  the  future.  1  am  the  more  confident  that  this  will  l)e  the  case,  from  the  s])irit 
of  good-will  which  I  see  maintained  in  your  jouriud,  takinu^  the  ground  that  a 
•renuine  fraternity  of  interests  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  out  all  the  informa- 
tion in  the  country. 

Certainly  it  is  a  pleasant  thought,  that  all  the  leading  fruit  growers  in  the 
country  can  meet  and  fraternize  once  a  year,  l)ringing  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
the  stores  of  their  experience,  and  the  fruits  of  their  culture,  and  raising  up  a 
pyramid  of  knowledge  for  the  general  good.  It  is  so  ])Ieasant  a  thought,  that  I 
will  leave  it  for  your  readers  to  revolve  in  their  minds,  and  see  what  good  may 
come  out  of  it.  Yours,  &c.,  An  Old  Digger. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.  9.  — CABBAGE  AND 

BORE  COLE. 

BY  WM.  CHORLTON. 

Everybody  who  attempts  to  grow  garden  vegetables,  and  has  possession  of 
only  a  "city  lot,"  thinks  of  planting  a  portion  with  Cabbages;  but  the  same 
everybody  does  not  always  cultivate  the  best  varieties,  or  manage  what  they  do 
grow  in  the  best  manner.  Owing  to  either  one  or  both  of  these  mistakes,  they 
have  for  their  troul)le  a  ])roduct  which,  if  not  positively  unwholesome,  is  far  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  what  may  be  obtained.  A  well-grown  and  good  Cabbage,  when 
rightly  cooked,  is  sweet  flavored,  tender  as  marrow,  and  free  from  all  disagreeable 
or  pungent  odor  or  taste,  and  in  such  state,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  most  nutritious, 
is  certainly  a  very  acceptable  kitchen  esculent.  In  any  other  condition,  it  is  not 
fit  for  human  food,  being  partly  indigestible,  and  causing  flatulency. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  Cabbage  and  its  allies  have  been  produced  from  a  com- 
paratively worthless  ))lant  found  growing  w^ld  on  the  sea-shores  of  England,  and 
some  of  the  other  mild  parts  of  Europe.  "  The  cabbage  tribe,"  says  Loudon,  in 
his  usually  expressive  style,  "is,  of  all  the  classes  of  cultivated  culinary  vegetables, 
the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  extensive.  The  Brussica  oleracea  being  ex- 
tremely liable  to  sport,  or  run  into  varieties  and  monstrosities,  has,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  the  parent  of  a  numerous  race  of  culinary  productions,  so  very 
various  in  their  habit  and  appearance,  that  to  many  it  may  appear  not  a  little 
extravagant  to  refer  them  to  the  same  origin.  Besides  the  different  sorts  of  white 
and  red  Cabbage,  and  savoys  which  form  the  leaves  into  a  head,  there  are  vari- 
ous sorts  of  Borecoles  which  grow  with  their  leaves  loose  in  the  natural  way,  and 
there  are  several  kinds  of  cauliflower  and  broccoli  which  form  their  stalks  or  flower 
buds  into  a  head.  All  of  these,  with  the  turnip-rooted  Cabbage  and  the  Brussels 
sprouts,  claim  a  common  origin  from  the  single  species  of  Brassica  above  men- 
tioned." Notwithstanding  this  immense  variety,  and  the  extreme  liability  to 
sport,  the  individual  sorts  may  be  kept  perfectly  true  to  character  when  not  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  under  the  influence  of  other  kinds  whilst  in  flower;  consequently, 
where  the  saving  of  seed  is  an  object,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

As  there  is  no  service  to  be  rendered  by  an  extensive  list,  it  is  enough,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  enumerate  a  few^  of  the  best,  so  as  to  supply  all  the  re- 
quisitions for  culinary  use.     The  following,  therefore,  will  secure  this  : — 

Cabbage  or  Close-headed  Varieties.  Small  Early  York. — A  very  early  kind, 
close-headed,  oval-shaped,  small  size,  and  good  flavor.  This  and  the  next  men- 
tioned, are  the  best  two  for  the  first  early  crop.     The  seed  should  be  sowed  from 
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the  middle  to  the  last  of  September,  and  the  young  plants  protected  through  the 
winter,  as  advised  below.     Plant,  finally,  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Large  York. — Larger  than  the  foregoing,  equally  good,  but  some  two  weeks 
later.     Plant  out  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Enfield  Market. — A  good  and  early  sort,  of  very  delicate  flavor,  but  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  the  two  last.     Plant  eighteen  inches  asunder. 

Early  Battersea. — A  nice,  roundish-headed  Cabbage,  of  fine  quality,  and  very 
tender  when  well  cooked.     Plant  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Early  Vanack. — This  sort  does  not  head  as  firm  as  most  others,  but  is  very 
sweet  and  delicious,  and  has  also  the  good  property  of  being  fit  for  use  whilst 
quite  young.  Plant  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches  asunder.  These  three,  last  de- 
scribed, may  be  sown  early  in  February,  in  cold  frames,  and,  when  large  enough, 
planted  into  the  open  ground.  They  will  thus  succeed  the  Early  York,  and  con- 
tinue to  head  until  the  savoys  take  their  place  in  the  fall. 

Dwarf  Green  Curled  Savoy. — The  smallest  of  the  savoy  class,  and  the  best,  in 
all  respects,  for  the  kitchen.  Color,  deep  green,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  heart, 
which  is  not  very  compact.  Leaves,  thick,  fleshy,  and  rugose.  If  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  March,  according  to  latitude,  this 
sort  will  be  ready  in  September.     Plant  eighteen  inches  asunder. 

Large  Green  Globe  Savoy. — Larger  than  the  preceding,  and  produces  a  much 
closer  head  ;  a  good  and  profitable  sort.  Sown  the  middle  of  April,  it  will  be 
good  from  the  beginning  of  October  until  December.     Plant  two  feet  asunder. 

Flat  Dutch,  or  Drum-head. — This  is  the  best  for  winter  keeping.  It  makes  a 
large,  solid,  and  flat  head.  If  sown  the  last  week  in  May,  it  will  be  in  use  from 
November,  and  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter  as  follows  :  When  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  winter  is  going  to  set  in  (but  not  sooner),  dig  up  the  whole,  leave 
the  roots  and  stems  attached,  but  pull  off  any  decayed  leaves ;  convey  them  to  a 
dry  spot ;  place  them  nearly  close  together,  with  the  heads  downwards,  on  the 
ground  level,  so  as  to  form  a  bed  about  five  feet  wide.  Outside  of  this,  all  around, 
sink  a  trench,  and  throw  the  soil  taken  out  of  this  (after  breaking  it  up  well  with 
the  spade)  amongst  them,  so  as  to  cover  the  heads  completely,  and  if  the  winter 
be  very  severe,  throw  over  the  top  any  kind  of  litter,  to  keep  out  the  frost.  As 
they  may  b§  wanted  for  use,  they  may  be  drawn  out  by  the  stalks,  and  will  be 
found  fresh,  and  as  good  as  when  first  buried.  Where  there  is  the  convenience  of 
an  open  shed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  still  better,  as  the  rains  and  snow  of  winter 
are  prevented  from  penetrating  the  soil ;  but  if  put  up  in  a  close  cellar,  the  Cab- 
bages are  subject  to  rot,  and  lose  the  proper  flavor. 

Dwarf  lied  Dutch. — The  best  of  the  red  or  purple  kinds.  It  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  in  April ;  afterwards,  planted  out  two  feet  apart,  and  will  head 
late  in  the  fall.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  blackish-crimson  in  color,  and  pro- 
duces a  globular,  compact,  and  solid  head.  The  red  varieties  are  generally  only 
used  for  pickles,  although  some  few  people  boil  them  with  salt  pork,  and  so  make 
a  very  savory,  but  rather  dirty-looking  mess  of  food. 

Borecole,  or  Open-headed  Sorts.  Brztssels  Spi'outs. — This  variety  is  not  ex- 
actly a  Borecole,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but  it  may  be  ranked  as  such. 
The  stem  will  rise,  in  good  ground,  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  partially  closed,  flat  crown  of  incurved,  roundish  leaves  (forming  the  head), 
and  on  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk  below,  there  are  numerous  small  sprouts 
(like  miniature  cabbages),  that  serve  for  a  second  cutting  after  the  tO))  has  been 
removed.  The  flavor  is  quite  equal  to  asparagus,  but  the  plant  will  not  bear 
extreme  frost.  If  sown  the  beginning  of  May,  and  afterwards  i)lanted  ou 
feet  apart,  the  tops  will  be  ready  for  use  during  the  latter  part  of  fall ;  and 
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llio  lioails  are  iisoil  up,  llic  stalks  should  be  dug  out,  and  planted  close  topretber 
rii  n  fraiiu',  and  protected  from  the  severity  of  winter,  air  and  li;;bt  bciiifr  admitted 
at  all  favorable  opportunities.  In  this  way,  the  small  buKnns  may  be  cut  as  wanted, 
ami  will  furnish  many  a  fjood  dish,  far  superior  to  the  common  drum-head  cabbatrc. 

Green  Vurlvd,  or  Siberian  Borecole  (Scotch  Kale). — A  very  hardy,  f^ood  llavorc(l, 
and  beautifully  curled  variety.  The  head,  when  well  frnnvn,  will  si>read  two  feet 
in  diameter.  The  betrinninj;  of  May  is  soon  enoutrh  to  sow  the  seed,  and  the 
jilants  may  finally  be  i>ut  out  two  feet  a])art.  The  tops  are  ready  for  use  through 
the  winter,  and,  where  the  climate  is  very  severe,  it  is  best  to  lay  the  jtlants  down 
in  the  following?  manner  :  llemove  the  soil  (about  si.\  inches  dec]))  alon^'  one  side 
of  a  row,  and  close  to  the  stems  ;  afterwards,  bend  them  over  into  this  excavation  ; 
they  will  then  lie  sideways,  with  the  roots  firm  in  the  j^round,  and  as  they  jijrovv. 
In  opening  the  next  trench,  cover  the  stalks  of  the  former  row  with  the  earth 
taken  out  of  this,  and  so  on  over  the  whole  piece.  Throw  over  the  tops  of  any 
kind  of  clean  haulm,  or  straw,  to  keep  off  the  sun's  rays  when  in  a  frozen  state, 
and  the  heads  may  be  cut  as  wanted. 

Purple  Borecole. — This  is  a  very  hardy  sort,  of  a  dark  purple  color.  In  other 
respects,  similar  to  the  above,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Turnip-rooted  Borecole. — The  stems  of  this  variety  have  the  peculiar  property 
of  swelling  out  laterally,  and  forming  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  turnip.  All  j^arts 
of  the  plant  are  good  as  food,  excepting  the  underground  roots.  It  answers  the 
double  capacity  of  turnip  and  borecole,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  cultivated. 
Treated  as  the  above — only  planted  some  sixteen  inches  closer — it  will  be  service- 
able at  the  same  time. 

All  the  Cabbage  tribe  will  do  tolerably  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  arc 
more  profitable,  and  of  ranch  better  quality,  when  liberally  supplied  with  fertilizing 
material.  A  fresh  and  somewhat  strong,  turfy  loam,  deeply  worked,  and  well 
drained,  with  plenty  of  barnyard  manure,  or  the  next  best  substitute,  decayed 
leaves  or  swamp  muck  mixed  with  guano,  will  invariably  bring  the  greatest  profits, 
and  give  the  most  satisfaction.  When  well  cared  for,  there  is  no  crop  that  pays 
better  for  the  market  gardener,  wdiile,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  a  meagre 
return.  So  much  is  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  that  one  person  will  realize 
over  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre,  while  another  will  not  get  more, than  fifty. 

Those  kinds  which  are  advised  to  be  sown  in  September  for  the  first  early  crop, 
will  require  protection  in  winter.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  pricking  out  the 
young  plants  four  inches  apart,  in  a  cold  frame  with  glass  sashes,  or  a  framing  of 
boards  and  shutters.  Whichever  may  l)e  used,  be  careful  to  give  abundance  of 
air  at  all  favorable  opportunities,  but  keep  close,  and  in  the  dark,  at  all  times 
when  the  frost  is  very  intense,  and  the  atmosphere  bright  and  clear.  The  sun's 
rays  striking  immediately  upon  the  frosted  plants,  causes  sudden  thaw,  and  often 
kills  them.  When  the  fall  sowing  has  not  been  attended  to,  the  seed  may  be  sown 
early  in  February,  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  treated  as  recommended  for  cauliflowers 
in  a  former  article,  which  see. 

The  insect  which  infests  the  Cabbage,  is  ih^fly — a  minute  beetle,  that  jumps 
like  a  flea.  It  attacks  the  plants  in  the  seed  leaf,  and  continues  its  ravages  until 
they  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  hot  and  dry  weather,  in  the  summer  time,  it 
is  most  abundant  and  destructive,  but  does  little  harm  during  the  cool  season,  or 
when  rain  is  abundant.  The  best  preventive  which  I  have  found  out,  is  a  dusting 
of  caustic  lime,  wood  ashes,  or  a  light  sprinkling  of  guano,  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  leaves.     In  some  poor  or  long-worked  soil,  the  roots  and  tops  become  infested 

ith  a  glaucous,  green  Ap)his,  which  congregates  together  very  numerously, 
be  prevented,  at  the  roots,  by  dipping  them  in  powdered  lime  before 


planted  ;  and  a  dusting  of  the  same  over  the  leaves  will  soon  banish  them  above 
ground.  There  is  also  an  ashy-gray  caterpillar  (the  beet  worm  of  the  Cabbage), 
that  eats  through  the  stems  immediately  below  the  surface,  and  which  will  some- 
times ruin  a  whole  stock  of  plants  when  in  the  most  promising  condition.  In 
some  localities,  this  is  the  most  formidable  pest  with  which  we  have  to  contend, 
as  it  works  out  of  sight,  and  can  travel  sufficiently  under  ground  to  be  unper- 
ceived.  When  the  plants  begin  to  wilt  under  the  influence  of  light,  examine  the 
base,  and  it  will  soon  be  verified,  if  the  injury  is  from  this  cause.  If  so,  where  it 
is  applicable,  give  a  good  soaking  of  strong  lime-water  around  the  base  of  each, 
and  where  the  plot  is  too  large  for  this  method,  drop  a  little  lime  around  the 
plant,  before  rain,  if  possible,  that  the  caustic  properties  may  wash  down  ;  for,  it 
is  only  in  such  state  that  it  will  do  any  good.  The  most  effectual  plan,  however, 
is  to  apply  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime  when  the  ground  is  being  worked,  which  will 
destroy  not  only  the  eggs  of  this,  but  of  many  other  insects,  if  they  be  deposited 
there.  Few  people  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  good  effects  of  lime,  applied  in  this 
way,  for  ridding  the  ground  of  insects  ;  but  remember  that  it  should  be  turned 
in  immediately  after  being  spread,  or  it  soon  becomes  neutralized,  and  of  no  ser- 
vice for  this  purpose. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

BY  THOMAS  MEEIIAN,  GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

Your  correspondent,  "C.  Legg,  M.  D.,"  has  a  note  in  your  July  number,  in 
reference  to  Longworth's  Prolific  Strawberry,  in  which  he  hesitates  whether  or 
not  "  to  accuse  nurserymen  of  dishonesty  and  stupidity,"  because  plants  he  bought 
for  the  above  from  the  Clifton  Nurseries,  bore  all  pistillate  flowers.  I  can  lend 
him  a  circumstance  to  aid  him  in  deciding.  During  the  height  of  the  "  straw- 
berry war,"  my  friend,  Mr.  Longworth,  offered  to  give  me  a  handsome  sum  if  I 
could  convince  him  that  a  hermaphrodite  variety  could  be  made  to  produce  pistil- 
late flowers,  and  suggested  that  I  should  take  his  "  Prolific"  for  the  experiment, 
as  it  was  a  kind  he  could  readily  distinguish  by  the  foliage.  I  did  so,  and  took 
plants  procured  directly  from  his  own  garden,  to  insure  their  accuracy,  and  on 
which,  by  the  by,  our  Fruit  Committee  founded  their  report  to  our  Society,  after 
an  examination  of  these  very  plants  as  the  veritable  "Prolific."  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  mistakes,  I  potted  the  plants  myself,  and  attended  to  them,  daily, 
till  they  flowered,  which  many  of  them  did,  in  pistillate  form,  I  sent  specimens 
to  Mi*.  Longworth  at  once — plant,  flowers,  and  all — and  received  word,  in  re])]y, 
that  a  committee  of  the  Society  had  pronounced  it  not  to  he  the  true  Prolific. 
Since  this,  I  have  taken  very  little  part  in  the  "strawberry  question,"  considering 
that  my  reputation  for  accuracy  was  in  danger  of  being  injuriously  trifled  with. 
Now  that  the  heat  of  controversy  has  passed  away,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find 
the  views  I  was  so  bitterly  assailed  for  maintaining  so  extensively,  strengthening 
themselves.  If  your  correspondent  is  desirous  of  understanding  all  the  bearings 
of  this  subject,  I  would  recommend  to  his  perusal  a  paper  on  the  "strawberry 
question,"  by  Jas.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cincinnati 
llorticultural  Society  for  1854,  which,  though  written  by  the  coadjutor  of  one  of 
my  most  strenuous  opponents,  Dr.  Warder,  contains  "my  sentiments  exactly." 

In  case  your  correspondent  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  perusal  of  this 
document  entire,  I  beg  permission  to  make  a  small  extract  for  his  information  : — 
Now,  these  characters  (stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower)  of  Fragaria 
Strawberry)  are  normal  and  positive,  though  not  constant ;  they  are  essential 
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to  the  gcmis,  not  permanent  in  the  individual.  *  *  Various  causes  (unknown 
to  seii'iu'o)  are  constantly  occurring:  to  produce  imperfections  and  modifications 
in  the  several  ])arts  of  plants;  striking  variations  from  normal  conditions  are  fre- 
(|iuMitly,  indeed,  so  often  rejieated,  as  to  (issinne  the  (ipj)vitr(tnce  of  permanent  charac- 
ters. *  *  Transformation,  as  well  as  the  entire  su})])ression  of  pistils,  is  also 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Pistils  (says  IJalfour)  are  sometimes  clianp^ed  to  stamens, 
and  l)ear  pollen.  *  *  Cultivators  and  other  observers  of  variations  from  the 
normal  condition  in  the  Strawberry  blossom,  have  described  the  i)lant  itself  as 
therefore  ditecious.  These  descriptions  convey  a  notion  entirely  at  variance  with 
all  ])rcvious  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  genus,  and  not  only  so,  but  really 
contrary  to  their  own  observations  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  certain, 
beyond  controversy,  that  the  natural  character  of  the  perfect  Strawberry  blossom 
is  hermaphrodite.  Any  departure  from  this  original  typical  form  must  be  regarded 
as  casual  degeneracies,  and  by  no  means  as  constant.  The  more  recent  advo- 
cates of  the  theory,  have  claimed  for  it  too  much  ;  that  is,  they  have  asserted  that 
these  abnormalities  arc  fixed  and  permanent,  natural  and  transmissible." 

When  the  above  was  written,  the  author  was  evidently  opposing  some  one  whom 
he  believed  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Strawberry  blossom  with 
imperfect  sexual  characters.  But  as  no  such  persons  "came  out"  in  the  contro- 
versy, it  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Longworth  and  the 
"  few  who  have  claimed  too  much,"  both  "Eastern  cultivators"  and  "  Cincinnati" 
are  of  the  same  mind  after  all. 


INSECTS,   NO.    2.— ILLUSTRATED. 

BY  J.  STAUFFER,  mount  JOY,  PA. 

Tiiouon  the  insects  under  consideration  in  this  article  have  been  well  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Agricultural  Patent  Office  Report  for  1854,  I  nevertheless 
copy  from  my  own  drawings  and  observations,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  may  not  be  in  i)OSsession  of  said  report. 

Cut  No.  1  represents  the  ^'Egeria  exitiosa  of  Say,  or  Peach-tree  Borer. 

The  family  vEgeridte,  or  the  Sesiades  of  LatreiUe,  are  interesting,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  connected  with  their  natural  situation  among  Lepidopte- 
rous  tribes,  and  their  great  resemblance  to  various  Ilimcuoptera  and  Diptera, 
owing  to  the  elongate  form  of  the  body,  and  the  transparency  of  the  wings. 

In  their  habits  and  transformations,  they  approach  the  Cossus  among  the  Ilepia- 
lidte,  while  the  wings  and  antennte  have  a  close  analogy  to  some  of  the  clear-winged 
SphingidiE. 

About  the  16th  of  July,  by  examining  the  gummy  exudation  at  the  base  of 
peach-trees,  you  will  often  find  an  oblong,  oval  body  like  fine  tan  ;  this  is  the 
cocoon,  made  from  the  debris  of  the  bark,  which  incloses  the  chrysalis  and  young 
iEgcria.  Place  this  cocoon  in  a  box — not  too  close — and,  in  about  nine  days 
thereafter,  you  may  witness,  as  I  have,  the  mode  of  egress  from  its  double  con- 
finement. The  chrysalis,  or  shell,  surrounding  the  insect,  is  furnished  with  trans- 
verse rows  of  short,  somewhat  curved  teeth  on  the  abdominal  segments,  by  means 
of  which  it  wriggles  its  body  forward  (screw  fashion)  till  two-thirds  out  of  the 
cocoon,  when  it  speedily  splits  into  three  segments,  through  which  opening  the 
insect  escapes.  Moist  and  rather  feeble  at  first,  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  acijuires 
all  its  strength  and  activity,  and  is  then  truly  beautiful  to  behold,  in  its  pristine 
vigor  and  perfection.  The  female  (A)  has  the  anterior  wings  covered  wi  ' 
velvet)',  blue-black  coat,  as  also  its  body,  except  a  broad,  yellow  ring.     The 
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Cut  No.  1. 


(B)  has  both  pair  of  wings  transparent,  yellow  markings  on  the  thorax,  and  collar 
and  narrow  rings  on  the  abdomen. 
Both  are  of  a  wasp-like  appearance. 
To  witness  the  transformation,  af- 
fords food  for  contemplation,  and 
imparts  a  useful  lesson. 

The  larva  of  this  beautiful  but 
pernicious  insect,  is  a  naked  grub, 
found  imbedded  in  the  trunk  and 
roots  of  the  peach  and  other  allied 
trees,  which  it  often  girdles  and  de- 
stroys ;  hence  its  specific  name  exi- 
tiosa,  given  by  Mr.  Say,  who  first 
described  it  in  "Vol.  III.  Joum. 
Acad.  Nat.  Set.,  Philadelphia.     It 
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has  six  pectoral,  eight  ventral,  and  two  anal  feet;  sixteen  altogether.  Fig.  1  is 
the  cocoon  and  chrysalis  after  the  insect  has  made  its  exit.  Fig.  2,  the  grub,  or 
larva.     The  spurred  tiffia,  and  male  (B)  and  female  (A)  heads,  are  also  figured. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  valuable  "  Treatise  on  the  Insects  of  New  England  injurious 
to  Yegetation,"  recommends  the  following  remedy  : — 

"  Remove  the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree  ;  crush  and  destroy  the  cocoons 
and  borers  which  may  be  found  in  it  and  under  the  bark ;  cover  the  wounded 
parts  with  the  common  clay  composition,  and  surround  the  trunk  with  a  strip  of 
sheathing  paper  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  which  should  extend  two  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  be  secured  with  strings  of  matting  above.  Fresh  mortar 
should  then  be  placed  around  the  root,  so  as  to  confine  the  paper,  and  prevent 
access  beneath  it ;  and  the  remaining  cavity  may  be  filled  with  new  or  unexhausted 
loam.  The  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  spring,  or  during  the  month  of 
June.  In  winter,  the  strings  may  be  removed,  and,  the  following  spring,  the  trees 
should  again  be  examined  for  any  borers  that  may  have  escaped  search  before,  and 
the  protecting  applications  should  be  renewed."  Coal-ashes,  placed  around  the 
trunks,  in  the  cavities,  instead  of  mortar,  is  found  useful,  and  also  recommended. 

On  examining  the  gummy  exudation  at  the  base  of  a  young  peach-tree,  I  found 
maggot-like  white  worms  imbedded  in  the  bark.  Fig.  1,  natural  size.  Under 
the  lens.  Fig.  2.  It  has  a  pearly-white,  trans- 
parent color ;  along  the  back,  an  opaque,  white 
line.  The  first  three  rings  have  faint  ochrous 
markings  ;  the  head  is  of  a  long,  rounded,  cone- 
like shape  ;  jaws,  short,  but  strong  ;  no  signs  of 
legs.  There  is  a  small  black  bug  often  found, 
in  spring,  among  the  roots  of  peach  and  other  fruit-trees  ;  a  species  of  Saperda, 
perhaps.  The  larvte  are  also  borers,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  the  above  is  the 
larva,  from  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 


Cut  No.  2. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  ACHIMENES. 

BY  RICHARD  REES,  GARDENER  TO  LEWIS  ELLSWORTH  &  CO.,  NAPIERSVILLE,  ILL. 

I  WOULD  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  this  most  beautiful  plant  (the 
Achimenes),  of  which  there  are  many  sorts,  viz  :  Patens  coccinea.  Rosea  grandi- 
flora,  Longiflora,  &c.     To  grow  them  to  perfection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare 
ace  suitable  for  their  reception  ;  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  hot 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


honse,  may  |)ropan'  a  liotltcd  for  a  onc-li.u;lit  frame,  or  more,  witli  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  Ciii  .  Maki^'  a  coin|)ost  of  oiio-balf  sand,  and  the  oilier  lialf  leaf 
mould,  with  a  small  fiuaiitily  of  peat  mixed  together;  let  the  i><)ts  be  well  drained 
with  eharcoal  ;  (ill  the  pots  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with  compost;  ])lace  the 
roots  around  the  sides  of  the  i)ot  (one  inch  apart),  and  then  cover  them  with  one 
inch  of  soil.  The  bed  beini?  ready,  ))lace  the  ]»ots  on  the  Hurface,  or,  if  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  bed  being  too  hot,  plunge  them  up  to  their  rims;  give  them  a 
gentle  watering  with  a  fine  watering-pot,  jiut  on  your  lights,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
the  i)lants  will  be  up.  When  the  jiots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  they  must  be  pot- 
ted oft'  singly,  with  the  same  drainage  as  above  mentioned  ;  keej)  uj)  a  regular 
degree  of  heat  by  the  application  of  hot  dung  lining  a  long  time,  shifting  your 
jilants,  as  often  as  they  need  it,  into  larger  pots;  syringe  them  once  a  day,  and 
shade  them  immediately,  if  necessary,  from  the  scorching  sun,  as  shade,  moisture, 
and  heat,  are  the  most  essential  points  recpiired  to  bring  this  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  tropics  to  perfection.  With  this  treatment,  they  will  show  signs  of 
flowering  very  early,  at  which  time  they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or 
window,  there  to  mingle  with  other  plants,  and  enjoy  the  sun  and  air  freely. 


THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

BY  JOHN  WATSON,  GARDENER,  WEST  FARMS,  WEST  CHESTER  CO.,  N.  T. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  delighted  with  the  communication  of  your  friend  "S,"  in  the 
July  number,  and  I  trust  that  no  consideration  will  deter  him  from  giving  a  further 
account  of  his  experience,  no  matter  how  anomalous  the  facts  may  appear.  Such 
articles  must  be  interesting  to  all,  and  especially  so  to  the  young  gardener,  tend- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  prevent  those  early-formed 
prejudices  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  so  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  horti- 
culture. But,  apropos  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  and  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  storehouse  from  which  plants  are  fed,  allow 
me  to  record  a  very  striking  circumstance  with  which  I  have  long  been  familiar. 

An  old  lady  of  ray  acquaintance,  in  Scotland,  is  possessed  of  a  relic  in  the 
shape  of  a  scarlet  geranium,  which  has  been  the  pride  of  her  parlor  window  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  !  Every  day  during  that  long  period,  it  has  received  its 
customary  cup  of  cold  spring  water,  and  every  summer,  without  further  care,  it 
blooms,  and  lias  bloomed,  most  abundantly.  But  stranger  still,  and  more  to  the 
point,  is  the  fact  known  to  all  the  neighbors,  and  attested  to  by  the  lady  herself, 
that  the  plant  of  which  I  write  has  stood  in  the  same  pot  and  in  the  same  soil  ! 
ever  since  it  came  into  her  possession.  In  childhood,  I  have  stood  at  the  old 
lady's  window,  and  wondered  how  the  shining  beauty  could  live,  and  grow,  and 
blossom,  in  the  hard,  dry  earth,  that  seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
antique  vessel  which  contained  it ;  and  since  I  have  become  a  gardener,  the 
memory  of  the  old  geranium  has  done  much  to  mould  my  ideas  of  the  natural 
requirements  of  plants,  and  to  convince  me  that  however  important  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil  may  be,  they  are  not,  by  any  means,  "  the  chief  good." 

With  trifling  exceptions,  one  plain  mixture  of  porous  earth  is  all  I  have  ever 
used  in  potting,  varying  it  simply  by  adding  or  withholding  manure  according  as 
the  plant  is  or  is  not  a  rapid  grower,  and  I  find  it  to  answer  the  purpose  completely. 

Trusting  that  some  of  our  experienced  and  "  knowing  ones"  will  no  longer  hide 
their  candle  under  a  bushel,  but,  like  friend  "  S,"  come  forth  cheerfully  to  aid  in 
the  world's  progress,  I  am,  &c. 

e  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  again. — Ed.] 
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Villas  and  Cottages.  A  Series  of  Designs,  prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United 
States.  By  Calvert  Yaux,  Architect  (late  Downing  &  Yaux),  New  York, 
185T.     Second  notice. 

Having,  last  month,  given  a  favorable  opinion  of  this  elaborate  work,  we  pro- 
ceed to  select  from  its  illustrations  two  drawings  of  houses,  which  appear  to  be 
about  a  fair  exhibition  of  its  contents  in  this  particular.     The  first,  is 

Design  No.  16. — Picturesque  Square  House. 


Perspective  View. 

"This  house,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  David  Moore,  of  Newburgh,  was 
planned  for  another  party,  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  partly  executed  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  to  be  very  simply  and  economically  finished.  It  was  commenced 
without  any  intention  of  constructing  the  dormer-windows,  the  projecting  hoods, 
or  the  covered  balcony  over  the  lower  bay — all  of  which,  as  may  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  the  sketch,  help  materially  to  give  individuality  and  completeness  to  the 
design.  The  main  outline  of  the  plan  is  a  simple  parallelogram,  without  any 
break  in  the  walls,  and  the  study  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  those  who  like  a 
generally  picturesque  effect  in  a  house,  but  who  wish  to  avoid  irregularities  in  the 
internal  arrangement,  or  uneconomical  projections  in  carrying  up  the  brick-work. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  tlic  building  changed  hands,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Moore,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, the  design  was  improved  in  many  important  points.     The  additions  already 

ed  to  were  made,  another  bay-window  was  introduced,  the  roof  to  the  veranda 

was  curved,  and  finished  with  a  balustrade." 
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P'lirthcr  description  of  interest  will  give  a  more  correct  impression  of  the  inte- 
rior, but  our  space  docs  not  lulmit  the  whole.  The  cost  without  mantles,  range, 
or  grates,  was  al)out  $12,000. 

Design  No.  12. — A  Symmetrical  Country  HoTise. 
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WILUAWS  DEL 


Perspective  View. 


"  This  design  was  prepared  and  executed  for  Mr.  "W".  L.  Findlay,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newburgh,  with  the  exception  of  the  ventilating  turret,  which  was  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  me  at  the  time  the  building  was  erected.  This  prominent  feature 
has  not,  however,  yet  been  carried  into  execution  ;  still,  it  really  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  design,  and  as  the  composition  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  unfairly 
represented  without  it,  it  is  introduced  in  the  sketch.  It  can  be  added,  at  any 
time,  for  $70  or  $80.  There  were  some  special  requirements  made  by  the  pro- 
prietor, in  this  instance,  that  are,  perhaps,  with  some  readers,  calculated  to  give 
additional  interest  to  this  plan.  The  house,  during  the  summer  months,  was  to 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Southern  house  ;  ample  circulation  of  air  was 
to  be  provided,  with  plenty  of  veranda  space ;  and  a  cool,  open  arrangement  of 
rooms  was  especially  asked  for,  as  the  house  would  be  required  to  accommodate 
agreeably  many  residents  and  visitors  during  the  hot  weather.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plan  was  to  be  so  arranged  that,  during  the  colder  part  of  the  year,  the 
house  should  be  suited  to  the  changed  needs  of  its  fewer  inmates ;  for  it  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Findlay  to  occupy  his  residence  all  the  year  round.  A  com- 
pletely fitted  up  and  somewhat  decorative  principal  floor,  was  also  a  point  of  im- 
portance with  the  proprietor,  who  did  not  propose  to  expend  any  large  amount  on 
his  house,  and  whose  instructions  were  for  rooms  of  but  moderate  size,  and  for  a 
basement  kitchen,  so  as  to  avoid  the  extra  expense  of  a  kitchen  wing.  In  the 
plan,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  brick  porch,  connecting  two  verandas,  and  form- 
ing with  them  one  continuous  piazza,  opens  on  to  the  principal  hall,  which  is  14 
by  18.  This  hall  communicates,  by  sliding  doors,  with  the  drawing-room  on  one 
side,  and  the  dining-room  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  a  bay-wind 
end  opposite  the  hall  entrance,  and  thus,  when  the  doors  are  thrown 


in  summer,  an  agreeable  vista  effect  is  produced,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 
provided  for.  The  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  traversed  by  a  light,  ornamental,  open, 
arched  screen,  which  is  introduced  so  as  to  give  a  definite  character  to  a  passage- 
way, or  vestibule,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  Beyond  this  arched  screen  is  an  entrance, 
with  sliding-doors,  to  the  library,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  latter  room  is  a 
large,  square  bay-window,  with  open  screen-work  and  seat  in  connection  with  it. 
Thus  another  extensive  vista  is  obtained,  in  summer  evenings,  through  the  house 
in  this  direction,  and  when  the  doors  are  open,  any  one  sitting  in  the  library  bay 
can  see  the  river  view  framed,  as  it  were,  in  the  outer  arch  of  the  porch.  A  little 
boudoir,  or  ladies'  morning-room,  with  a  private  veranda  entirely  shaded  during 
the  whole  of  the  forenoon,  is  planned  close  to  this  library  and  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  a  similar  space  is  inclosed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  for  water- 
closet  and  pantry,  which  has  a  lift  in  connection  with  the  floor  below.  It  will 
thus  be  seen,  by  an  inspection  of  the  plan,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
have  a  more  airy  and  open  arrangement  for  summer ;  for,  standing  in  the  hall 
when  the  rooms  are  thrown  open,  one  can  see  clear  through  the  house,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west ;  and  the  porch,  hall,  vestibule,  library,  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room, and  veranda,  are  converted,  as  it  were,  into  one  connected  apartment. 
All  idea  of  the  moderate  size  of  the  single-rooms  (the  largest  of  which  is  but  18 
by  20),  is  thus  done  away  with,  and  the  house  necessarily  seems  roomy,  open,  and 
ample  in  its  accommodation. 

"  So  much  for  the  summer  arrangement.  In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  step  should  be  to  inclose  the  arches  of  the  porch  with  glazed  frames,  and  the 
next,  to  close  the  sliding  doors  for  the  season,  entering,  in  future,  each  of  the 
separate  rooms  from  the  ordinary-sized  doors  which  are  provided  to  each  of^the 
principal  apartments  for  this  purpose ;  the  library  being  approached  through  a 
l30ok-case  door,  already  illustrated  and  described  in  the  opening  chapter.  The 
furnace  may  then  be  started,  and  the  house  will  be  found  to  be  a  warm  winter 
house,  suited  to  a  severe  climate.  All  the  thorough  draughts  are  shut  off,  and 
the  separate  rooms  are  small,  readily  warmed,  and  easy  of  access  from  the  cham- 
bers. The  bedroom  floor  in  this  house  contains  an  upper  hall,  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light, four  full-sized  bedrooms,  a  dressing-room,  and  a  bath-room,  with  water-closet. 
The  attic  contains  two  spare  bedrooms,  shut  off  entirely  from  the  apartments  for 
domestics,  on  the  same  floor,  and  it  also  provides  an  open  hall,  two  servants'  bed- 
rooms, a  garret,  and  lumber-room. 

"  In  the  basement  will  be  found  the  kitchen,  wash-room,  milk-room,  furnace- 
room,  and  cellars.  The  carpenter's  and  mason's  contracts  for  this  house  were 
taken  at  $7,230,  and  the  painter's,  and  plumber's,  and  decorator's  accounts,  with 
some  ornamental  ceilings,  and  other  carpenter's  work  inside  the  house,  not  con- 
templated in  the  original  contract,  made  the  amount  expended,  and  on  which  five 
per  cent,  (architect's  commission)  was  charged,  $9,326  51." 

Dedgnfor  a  partially  inclosed  Veranda The  work  is  very  prettily  embellished 

with  vignettes  and  tail-pieces  appropriate  to  the  topics  discussed.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  can  select  a  better  one  than  the  following  : — 

"  The  vignette  shows  a  design  for  partially  inclosing  a  veranda  which  was 
made  for  J.  J.  Monell,  Esq.  The  country  house  to  which  it  belongs  is  planned 
on  a  side  hill  overlooking  a  picturesque  glen  ;  and  the  kitchen  in  the  basement 
being,  in  consequence,  entirely  out  of  ground  in  the  rear  facing  the  garden,  these 
offices  were  somewhat  too  freely  exposed  to  view  from  the  ornamental  grounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  house.  The  simple  plan  here  sketched  was,  therefore,  made  and 
(1  out ;  and  as  the  vines  (already  grown  over  the  old  supporting-posts) 
to  the  new  trellis-work,  and  showed  to  even  better  advantage  than  befor 


REVIEW. 


no  harm  was  done  in  this  rospcrt,  while  a  greater  degree  of  i)riva(7  was  certainly 
urrivod  at  with  but  little  saerilice  of  light.     The  sketch  is  introduced  as  similar 

cases  often  occur,  and 
a  little  ingenuity  can 
readily  arrange  new 
varieties  of  j)attcra 
to  einl)ody  the  same 
general  idea." 

With  these  illus- 
trations to  complete 
our  notice,  we  con- 
clude our  remarks  on 
a  work  which  exhibits 
much  careful  study 
and  thought,  and  one 
that  cannot  fail  to  do 
credit  to  the  author, 
who  will  be  the  means 
of  embellishing  many 
an  American  site. 


Design  for  a  partially  inclosed  Veranda. 


Dr.  Gray's  First  Lessoxs  in  Bota.nt. — The  London  Athencfinn,  which  never  spares  a  fling  at 
American  authorship  when  it  dares  to  be  caustic,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  author  as 
"  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  sensible  cultivators  of  botanical  science  now  living,"  and 
"  the  most  distinguished  botanist  of  the  United  States. "  Of  the  book  :  "  We  cordially  recom- 
mend these  Lessons  in  Botany  as  the  best  work  with  which,  we  are  acquainted  for  the  use  of 
those  wh.0  are  commencing  the  study  of  tbat  charming  science." 


Trees,  axd  their  Uses. — That  dear  old  periodical,  the  North  American  Review,  astonishes 
the  world,  every  three  or  four  months,  with  news  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  which  all 
that  is  known  is  ignored.     We  beg  to  place  side  by  side  the  following  : — 


From  the  North  American  Review,  July,  1857. 

"  The  translation  of  Michaux's  great  work 
has  quite  disappeared.  Nuttall's  valuable 
Supplement  to  Michaux  (a  most  curious  monu- 
ment of  persevering  zeal  and  enterprise)  is 
now  exceedingly  rare,  &c.  &c.  &c." 


From  the  Horticulturist,  September,  1857. 

The  translation  of  Michaux's  great  work 
has  just  reached  its  fourth  American  edition. 
Nuttall's  valuable  Supplement  is  now  pub- 
lished with  Michaux,  and  sells  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  manufactured. 


A  Scottish  Pansy  Society  holds  regular  exhibitions,  and  gives  premiums  with  all  the 
gravity  of  more  important  concerns.  Pot  culture  under  glass  is  the  most  certain  means  of 
bringing  out  the  many  fine  points  of  the  Pansy  ;  smoothness  is  one  great  desideratum,  size 
being  the  last  point.  Average-sized  bloom,  colors  bright,  and  well  defined,  of  perfect  shape, 
edge,  and  smoothness,  are  the  considerations  with  the  judges.  A  Royal  National  Tulip  Show 
is  also  an  English  attraction.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were  distributed  as  prizes 
at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Grand  Floral  Exhibition. 


FOREIGN  NOTICES, 


Moisture  for  Orchidaceous  Plants. — The  Gardener'' s  Chronicle  notices  the 
following  curious  speculation  :  "  We  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the  Remte  Horti- 
cole,  a  statement  by  Mons.  Duchavtre  that  Orchidaceous  epiphytes  are  incapable 
of  feeding  upon  moisture  suspended  in  the  air  as  invisible  vapor.  He  says  that 
experiment  has  satisfied  him  that  this  common  idea  is  completely  erroneous,  and 
that  they  feed  wholly  upon  the  mere  water  which,  in  a  fluid  state,  comes  in  con- 
tact with  their  leaves  and  roots.  A  damp  atmosphere,  according  to  this  observer, 
furnishes  absolutely  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  can  have  no  effect  upon 
them,  except  diminishing  perspiration,  which  might  be  excessive  if  the  air  in 
which  they  live  were  to  become  too  dry. 

"M.  Duchartre  asserts  that  copious  watering  and  syringing,  especially  upon 
the  roots,  are  what  such  orchids  want.  In  their  natural  situations,  they  receive 
it  abundantly  in  the  form  of  rain  ;  and  in  our  houses  they  must  also  have  it,  if 
they  are  to  thrive.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  detailed  experiments  which 
have  led  to  these  conclusions,  in  the  justice  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce.  The  statement  is,  however,  important,  and  cultivators  should 
look  to  it.  Maybe  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  mysterious  disease  that  has 
appeared  in  our  orchid  houses  of  late.  While,  however,  we  pause  to  hear  more 
of  M.  Duchartre,  we  admit  at  once  that  the  skin  of  orchids  is  much  in  need  of 
very  careful  examination.  What,  for  example,  are  the  innumerable  papillaj  (one 
to  each  cell)  which  characterize  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as 
phalsenopsis  ?" 


Hybridizing.  Lord  Bacon. — There  is  no  evidence  that  hybridization  (or  cross- 
ing the  sexes  of  plants  of  the  same  genera  together,  to  produce  new  varieties  in 
the  progeny)  was  known  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  although  grafting  and  inarch- 
ing was  commonly  known  and  practised,  by  the  Romans  at  least.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  great  philosopher.  Lord  Bacon,  informs  us  that  the  "compounding 
or  mixture  of  kinds  of  plants  is  not  found  out,  which,  nevertheless,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, is  more  at  command  than  that  of  living  creatures  ;  wherefore,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  notahle  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it  out,  for  so  you  may  yet  have 
great  variety  of  new  fruits  and  fiiowers  yet  unknown.''''  Quite  right,  as  we  of  this 
generation  know  full  well ;  and  we  see  how  clearly  he  foresaw  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago)  the  results  which  would  follow  the  "notable  experiments"  he  sug- 
gested; "for," added  he,  "grafting  does  it  not;  thatmendeth  the  fruit,  or  doubleth 
the  flowers,  but  it  hath  not  the  power  to  make  a  new  kind,  for  the  scion  overruleth 
the  stock." 


A  FEW  Things  which  Everybody  ought  to  Know. — A  quart  of  peas,  sown 
in  a  shallow  box  fifteen  inches  wide  by  eighteen  long,  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  cut  off  when  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  boiled  like  spinach,  with  a 
little  salt,  makes  a  most  delicious  dish.  The  tops  of  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cut 
off  about  six  inches  long,  and  boiled  like  other  greens,  make  a  capital  dish,  which 
partakes,  in  some  degree,  of  the  flavor  of  the  root.     Boiled  water-cress  also  makes 

wholesome  and  delicious  dish.     It  must  not,  however,  be  over-boiled  ;  for 
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nairoti  constitutions,  it  is  invaluable.  In  April  nnd  Miiy,  late  potatoes  shonld 
always  be  peeled  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  steei)ed  in  cold  spriuf?  water 
before  they  are  cooked.  This  is  a  great  improvement  ;  it  makes  the  potato 
nearly  as  good  as  those  dug  in  October.  The  proper  way  to  make  a  cu])  of  good 
tea,  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  plan  wliieh  I  have  practised  for  these 
twelve  months  is  this:  The  tea-pot  is  at  once  tilled  up  with  boiling  water;  then 
the  tea  is  put  into  the  pot,  and  is  allowed  to  stand  for  five  minutes  l)efore  it  is 
used  ;  the  leaves  gradually  absorb  the  water,  and  as  gradually  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  result  is,  that  the  tea  leaves  are  not  scalded,  as  they  are  when  boiling  water 
is  poured  over  them,  and  you  get  all  the  true  llavor  of  the  tea.  In  truth,  much 
less  tea  is  re(iuired  iu  this  way  than  under  the  old  and  common  practice. — James 
Cuthill,  London. 

Mr.  Bateman's  idea — doubtless  the  oidy  one — of  a  ])inetum  is  a  most  irregular 
series  of  groups  of  the  same  or  kindred  species  of  conifers  ;  and  he  has  placed 
them  on  mounds,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  these  groups  more  pictur- 
esque, and  of  bringing  the  beautiful  forms  of  many  of  the  sorts  between  the  spec- 
tator and  the  sky,  witliout  any  intervening  background.  The  great  variety  in  the 
shape  and  height  of  the  mounds,  likewise  affords  the  best  facilities  for  securing  the 
precise  amount  of  exposure,  shelter,  shade,  moisture,  or  dryness,  which  any  par- 
ticular species  may  demand.  And  the  carpet  of  Heather,  by  its  color,  and  by  its 
naturalness,  seems  to  transfer  the  plants  at  once,  in  appearance,  to  their  native 
hills,  while,  unlike  bare  earth  or  grass,  it  requires  no  labor  or  attention  whatever 
to  preserve  it  in  good  order. 

Comparatively  recent  as  is  the  formation  of  this  pinetum,  and  though  the  plants 
are  none  of  them  much  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  difl'erence  between 
the  system  of  groui)ing  here  pursued,  and  the  common  method  of  spotting  about 
the  plants  at  comparatively  regular  intervals  on  a  flat  surface,  is  most  conspicuous 
and  satisfying.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  groups  of 
deodars  and  araucarias  (at  least  a  dozen  plants  in  each  grouj))  which  burst  into 
view  as  the  pinetum  walk  is  entered.  Occupying  a  slope  to  the  west,  and  assum- 
ing the  greatest  diversity  of  character,  with  some  of  them  standing  out  clear  against 
the  sky,'and  others  (especially  the  deodars)  being  backed  up  by  the  mounds  them- 
selves, or  by  yew-trees  planted  behind  them,  they  present  themselves,  even  to 
those  most  conversant  with  their  forms,  in  many  novel  aspects  and  combinations. 
So  striking,  indeed,  is  the  difference  of  habit  which  the  araucarias  assume,  that 
some  fanciful  name,  indicative  of  their  character,  has  been  applied  to  each  indi- 
vidual i)lant. — Cottage  Gardener. 


Melons  in  Persia  are  treated  with  the  greatest  attention.  In  the  best  gardens, 
they  are  placed  on  tiles,  and  turned  round  several  times  a  day,  in  order  that  each 
side  may  rijien  equally  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  result  is,  that  they  jirobably 
excel  in  flavor  any  melons  in  the  world.  They  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  in 
Persia,  and  are  sent  as  presents  not  only  to  the  cities  of  the  interior,  but  even  to 
Bagdad  and  the  holy  places  of  Kerbela  and  Nedjef  in  Arabia.  Unlike  the  Turks, 
who  dine  from  off  a  circular  tray  raised  upon  a  stool,  and  upon  which  one  dish 
at  a  time  is  served,  the  Persians  place  all  their  dishes  together  upon  a  cloth 
spread  over  the  floor.  Those  who  eat  crouch  around  upon  their  hams  (a  position 
particularly  disagreeable  and  inconvenient),  painful,  at  all  times,  to  Europeans 
with  tight  "  continuations,"  but  unbearably  so  when  accompanied  by  the  process 
of  lifting  rice  with  one's  fingers  to  one's  mouth.  At  great  festivals,  the  floor  of 
room  is  frequently  covered  with  dishes,  and  the  servants  thread  their 
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generally  with  naked  feet,  through  a  forest  of  pillaws,  soups,  sweets,  bowls  of 
sour  milk,  sherbets,  and  candlesticks,  which  they  do  with  considerable  skill,  wait- 
ing upon  the  guests  without  treading  in  the  plates,  or  sweeping  away  their  con- 
tents with  their  long  flowing  garments.  During  the  feast,  the  company  are  enter- 
tained by  the  shrill  and  discordant  notes  of  boys,  who  sing  alternately  verses  from 
the  poets,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  many  strings, 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Wine  and  ardent  spirits  are  always  taken  by  Persians 
and  Turks  before  dinner,  and  not  during  or  after  a  meal.  It  is  considered  more 
wholesome  and  agreeable  to  get  drunk  before  eating,  and  an  Eastern  never  drinks 
without  the  intention  of  doing  so  to  excess.  He  cannot  understand  the  habit  of 
taking  wine  in  small  quantities  as  a  simple  stimulant.  There  is  one  invariable 
accompaniment  to  all  Persian  dinners  :  a  bowl  of  sugar  and  water,  which  is  drunk 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  frequently  of  very  elegant  shape,  and  of  such  extreme 
delicacy,  that,  when  used,  it  bends  almost  double. 

M.  Pepin,  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  has  a  note  on  the  effects  of  sulphur  on 
camellias,  and  other  kinds  of  house  plants,  to  show  that,  though  sulphur  may  be 
good  for  vines  and  peaches,  there  is  danger  in  using  it  for  other  plants  in  the 
same  manner.  He  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  gardener  of  a  gentleman 
residing  in  Paris  had  applied  it,  in  the  month  of  October,  to  young  camellias 
covered  with  insects,  thinking,  as  it  is  stated,  that  by  this  plan  he  would  get  rid 
of  them  in  the  same  way  as  those  on  the  peaches  treated  for  blight  in  the  open 
ground.  But  as  the  conditions  were  very  different,  the  results  were  not  the  same. 
It  appears  that  the  camellias  in  question,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  from  three 
to  six  feet  high,  planted  out  in  clumps  en  espaliers  ;  some  of  them  only  were  in 
pots.  Those  in  the  clumps  were  trained  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  the  others  in 
the  fan  form  along  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  borders  of  the  clumps  were  filled 
with  miscellaneous  plants,  having  a  margin  of  Lycopodium  Braziliense.  Shelves 
running  round  the  house  were  filled  in  the  same  way. 

The  sulphur  was  applied  in  the  evening,  and,  next  morning,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  camellia  buds.  Some  days  after,  the  young  branches  were  affected 
seriously,  and,  subsequently,  the  whole  of  the  wood  down  to  the  very  roots,  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Donkelaerii,  mutahilis,  Chandlerii,  and  elegans,  the 
whole  of  the  camellias  died.  Among  the  ligneous  plants  saved,  the  principal  are 
a  Ficus  elastica,  about  seven  feet  high  ;  the  buds  and  terminal  leaves,  however, 
have  been  much  affected.  With  this  were  a  Dracana  ansfralis,  and  some  varie- 
ties of  Epiphyllum  Ackermanni.  It  appears  that  the  lycopodium  which  formed 
the  margin,  twenty-five  varieties  of  azalea  in  pots,  a  collection  of  heaths,  Hahro- 
thamnus  elegans,  Clematis  japjonica,  Passijlora  Belotii,  Daphne  indica,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  other  plants  of  similar  kinds,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  sulphur- 
ous vapor  which  was  produced,  during  the  night,  in  the  house. 

M.  Pepin  observes  that,  as  is  well  known,  sulphur  is  used,  in  many  cases,  for 
plants  in  stoves  and  greenhouses  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  insect,  and  the  plants  to  be  operated  on.  Great  caution  must  be  used,  also, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur  proper  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  the  particular 
parts  to  be  operated  on.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  sulphur  may  be  used  as 
freely  in  a  house  as  in  the  open  ground. 


The  Moutan  P.^jgnies. — When  Mr.  Fortune  visited  China,  on  the  service  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  the  acquisition  of  new  Moutans  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  to  which  he  attended.  In  his  Wanderings,  he  mentions  the  beauty  of  th 
varieties  seen  by  him  at  Shanghai ;  how  he  heard  of  yellow,  and  purple,  and 


sorts;  nnd  nt  one  time  saw  lilacs  and  imrplcs,  some  nearly  black;  at  another, 
dark  piirjilcs,  lilacs,  and  deep  red.  Afterwards,  liavitij^'  discovcired  that  these 
thinjrs  came  from  a  jilace  only  six  or  ciprht  miles  from  Shantrhai,  Mr.  Fortnne 
tells  us  that  he  proceeded  there  daily  during  the  time  the  dilVercnt  plants  were 
cominpj  into  bloom,  and  secured  some  most  striking  and  beautiful  kinds.  The 
name  Moufan  seems  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  word  Botan,  the  usual  name  of 
these  jdants  in  Japan,  as  we  are  told  by  Kasmpfer.  The  Japanese  seem  to  think 
the  Moutan  and  Pieony  distinct  genera.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  more  species 
than  one  is  comprehended  under  the  common  name  of  Tree  PiT!ony,  even  although, 
as  is  probable,  the  Poppy  Moutan  {P.  papaveracea)  should  be  a  mere  variety  of 
the  common  kind  ;  for  some  of  the  Japanese  kinds  are  said  to  form  rapidly  a  woody 
stem  eight  or  ten  feet  high — a  stature  which  the  common  Moutans  would  only 
gain  after  many  years  in  even  favorable  climates.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
said  to  reckon  their  varieties  of  Moutans  by  hundreds,  as  we  do  our  roses.  It  is 
not  improbable  (now  that  the  single  and  very  slightly  double  kinds  are  beginning 
to  establish  themselves  in  Europe),  that  we,  too,  shall  have  the  same  dominion 
over  them  as  over  camellias  and  chrysanthemums. 


The  Sweet  William. — This  is  a  very  sweet  flower,  and  carries  an  immense 
truss  of  bloom  ;  it  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  but  I  have  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  a 
plant,  or  even  a  pinch  of  seed  of  Mr.  Hunt's  far-famed  varieties.  So  anxious 
was  I  to  see  the  flowers  so  highly  extolled,  that  I  used  the  freedom  of  writing 
Mr.  H.,  and  requested  him  to  favor  me,  for  love  or  money,  with  a  pinch  of  his 
fine  seed ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  my  humble  request,  which  I  thought  very 
strange  indeed  of  an  Englishman,  who,  like  the  French,  are  so  far-famed  for  frank- 
ness and  politeness.  I  had,  last  season,  a  seedling — a  very  fine  dark  flower,  with 
every  good  property,  which  I  crossed  with  one  of  a  much  brighter  hue  (also  a 
seedling),  and  to  perform  the  cross,  I  watched  each  flower  as  it  opened  (the  truss 
being  covered  with  glass),  and  extracted  very  gently,  with  my  pincers,  all  the  little 
trembling  anthers,  then  examined  the  pollen  flower  for  farina,  and,  when  ripe,  took 
the  pip  entirely  off,  and  extracted  the  stigma,  and  shook  it  over  the  pistil  of  the 
mother  plant ;  and  so,  day  by  day,  with  all  the  flowers  I  cross-bred  last  season. 
I  have  done  my  best  in  offering  to  the  young  florist  every  iota  of  my  practice,  and 
if  it  should  be  the  means  of  improving  men  and  floriculture,  for  time  and  trouble 
I  shall  be  well  remunerated. — J.  C. 


Culture  of  the  Rose. — People  now  begin  to  be  their  own  rose  makers.  A 
few  stocks  set  them  up.  These  are  to  be  procured,  at  the  right  season,  at  any  of 
the  nurseries,  and  when  their  roots  are  nicely  pruned,  and  they  are  planted  in  the 
ground,  the  same  as  established  trees  would  be,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  keep 
them  watered  now  and  then,  until  they  grow,  when  all  the  side  shoots  down  the 
stem  must  be  rubbed  off,  except  the  strongest  two  near  the  top,  or  the  strongest 
near  the  top  of  the  growing  part ;  and  having  selected  the  one  that  is  strongest, 
cut  down  the  stock  to  an  inch  above  it,  that  all  the  strength  may  be  thrown  into 
that  and  the  nearest  one  below  it ;  for  it  is  on  this  one  strong  shoot  that  we  must 
bud,  and  that  will  be  ready  about  the  beginning  of  July.  If  we  have  any  roses 
in  the  garden  that  are  inferior,  and  we  wish  to  change  them  for  better  sorts,  all 
the  head  should  be  cut  away,  but  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  shoots,  close  to 
the  stock.  These  will  grow,  by  the  end  of  July,  strong  enough  to  bud  upon,  and 
may  be  treated  just  the  same  as  a  stock  would  be  treated ;  but  let  no  side  shoots, 
any  other  shoots  grow  at  all,  and  when  the  new  growth  shows  for  bloom,  pull 
the  buds,  and  let  none  go  to  flower. — Midland  Florist. 
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The  Coming  Autumn. — With  a  good  harvest  gathered,  our  spirited  gardeners  are  looking 
forward  to  the  ripening  of  fruits,  and  the  consequent  conventions,  exhibitions,  and  shows, 
to  test  the  excellence  of  our  products  no  less  than  the  ability,  and  talent,  and  industry  of 
the  growers.  The  officers,  &c.,  of  the  various  societies  throughout  the  country,  will  confer 
a  favor  on  our  readers  by  forwarding  to  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  all  proceedings  and 
reports  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

The  Horticulturist  is  looked  to  for  reports  of  all  useful  novelties,  and  has,  so  far,  not  dis- 
appointed expectation,  as  is  proved  by  its  extending  circulation,  and  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  approbation  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union. 


The  Season. — The  period  of  active  industry  among  nurserymen  and  florists  rapidly  ap- 
proaches. Already  the  note  of  preparation  is  heard  in  the  flow  of  advertisements,  which 
enhance  the  interest  of  our  publication,  and  which  begin  to  crowd  upon  the  printer  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  We  have  no  objection  to  make  to  those  who  read  these  evi- 
dences of  business  tact  before  they  peruse  the  regular  columns  of  the  Horticulturist,  for  they 
tell  the  story  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  busy  gardens  of  those  who  minister  so  largely  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  public,  by  assisting  to  adoi-n  our  rural  homes.  As  usual  at  this  season, 
the  advertisements  exhibit  the  commendable  industry  of  the  advertisers,  and  detail  their 
various  specialities.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  no  one  can  do  a  large  business  who 
has  not  something  to  sell ;  the  season  is  coming  (or  come)  to  collect  the  seeds  for  another 
year,  and  all  who  neglect  this  duty,  enhance  the  value  of  what  their  more  careful  compeers 
accomplish. 

As  a  season,  this  has,  generally,  been  a  bountiful  one.  Had  it  not  been  thus,  there  is  no 
telling  where  our  extravagance  and  reckless  importations  of  gew-gaws  might  have  landed 
our  ticklish  banking  system. 

Of  fruit,  we  have  a  good  report  to  make.  Peaches,  if  not  abundant,  will  prove  an  ave- 
rage crop  ;  pears  never  were  more  abundant ;  apples,  not  so  plenty.  The  crop  of  potatoes 
gives  fair  promises,  and,  it  may  be  hoped  enough  food  will  be  laid  up  for  the  winter  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  to  prevent  the  cry  of  famine  heard  in  some  places  the  past 
winter. 

The  season  has  been  particularly  propitious  to  the  lovers  or  fine  lawns  ;  successive  rains, 
too,  have  made  weeds  a  prominent  object  in  too  many  places  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  meet 
nothing  but  smiling  faces  among  gardeners  and  farmers. 


Another  Step. — The  jurors  at  a  recent  cattle  show  at  Poissy  (France)  made  another  step 
towards  testing  the  value  of  the  animals  ;  after  the  weight  had  been  ascertained,  the  jury 
were  entertained  at  a  dinner,  where  portions  of  the  various  prize  animals  were  served  up, 
to  test  which  breeds  give  the  best  quality  of  meat ;  the  time  taken  to  get  it  ready,  the  weight 
before  and  after  cooking,  were  all  observed  with  minuteness.  It  was  found  that  the  flesh 
of  certain  breeds  was  better  adapted  to  boiling,  and  others  for  roasting.     There  was  a  trial 
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of  soups,  and  a  trial  of  roast  pork,  roast  mutton,  roast  beef.  Between  each  trial,  the  Jurors 
ate  fish,  fowls,  sweet  breads,  and  vegetables,  so  that  history  will  be  a])t  to  record  that  the 
judges  had  rather  a  large  dinner.  It  seems  to  us  a  sensible  iiroceeding  thus  to  enter  into  the 
facts  as  regards  the  utility  and  nourishing  qualities  rather  than  the  mere  fatness  ;  and  to 
such  trials  must  our  great  fairs  come  at  last. 


Hovby's  Magazine  for  August,  contains  an  excellent  article  on  the  gathering  and  keeping 
of  early  pears,  in  which  it  is  said  that  no  summer  pear  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
tree.  The  fruit,  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  its  growth,  should  be  picked  ;  this  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  Some  of  the  de- 
fective specimens  will  turn  yellow  and  drop,  while  the  others  will  assume  a  smoother  and 
paler  surface ;  the  coloring  on  the  sunny  side  will  be  brighter,  and  the  stem  will  become 
swollen,  particularly  at  the  junction  with  the  tree.  These  indicate  that  the  period  of  ma- 
turity is  approaching,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  and  ripened. 


Native  Grape-Vfxes. — The  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  sent  an  agent  to  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  the  neighboring  Territories,  to  select  cuttings  of  the  native  grape-vines,  and 
gather  information  relative  to  their  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


Accurate  expebimexts  have  been  made  in  Illinois,  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  timothy 
and  clover  hay.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two  years,  and  the  results  were  that 
the  clover  hay  uniformly  yielded  ten  per  cent,  more  milk  than  the  timothy. 


Silk  from  a  New  Source. — It  is  seriously  asserted  in  the  Trieste  Zeitung,  that  M.  Cavez- 
zali,  of  Lodi,  has  succeeded  in  procuring  silk  from  mulberry  leaves.  The  silkworm  is 
henceforth  to  remain  undisturbed  in  what  Gibbon  calls  its  "golden  tomb;"  and  that  may 
prove  sober  fact  which  Waller  wrote  as  a  flight  of  fancy :  that  "  without  the  worm,  in  Per- 
sian silks  we  shine." 


A  New  Invention  has  been  brought  forward  at  Marseilles,  France,  for  preparing  flour  by  a 
chemical  process,  a  great  deal  finer  than  by  grinding.  A  sample  of  the  flour  has  been  sent 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  to  report  upon. 


The  State  of  Ohio  counts  among  her  honors  that  she  opened  the  first  female  college  ;  in- 
troduced, or,  rather,  created  the  culture  of  the  grape  in  America;  discovered  the  true 
method  of  taking,  magnetically,  the  ascension  and  declension  of  stars  ;  invented  the  steam 
fire-engine  ;  and  gave  birth  to  a  noble  series  of  painters,  poets,  sculptors,  and  men  of  science. 


Sulphur. — A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  use  of  sulphur  for  the 
cure  of  the  European  vine  disease,  and  requests  the  publication  of  the  following  from  the 
London  Times,  just  received  :  "  The  French  Society  d' Encouragement  pour  V Industrie  Nationale 
has  reported  to  the  French  Government  that  the  i)rize  of  10,000f.  offered  by  the  French 
Government  in  conjunction  with  the  Society,  is  jointly  duo,  1st,  to  Mr.  Kyle,  an  English 
horticulturist,  who  first  applied  sulphur  to  this  purpose  in  1848  ;  2d,  to  M.  Duchartre,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agronomy  at  Versailles,  who  first  introduced  the  method  in  France  ;  3d,  to  M. 
Gontier,  a  horticulturist  at  Montrouge,  near  Paris,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  it  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  4th,  to  M.  Henry  Mares,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Herault,  who,  by  numerous  experiments,  has  proved  the  superiority  of  sulpl 
over  all  other  agents  previously  tried,  and  pointed  out  the  surest  and  most  economic 


of  applying  it.  Moreover,  that  M.  Mar^s  has  won  the  prize  of  3,000f.  proposed  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  best  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  malady  which  has  attacked  the  vine  for  so 
many  years.  The  report  concludes  with  proposing  prizes  of  encouragement  of  l,000f.  each 
to  MM.  Camilla  Leroy  and  Kopezinski,  and  of  500f.  each  to  MM.  Berkeley,  Chancel,  Gaudry, 
Hardy,  Money,  and  Bonnel,  for  their  laudable  efforts  towards  eflfecting  the  object  in  question. 
We  may  possibly  offer  some  observations  upon  this  subject  on  a  future  occasion." 


DicENTRA. — In  the  "  Foreign  Notices"  last  month,  occurred  the  synonyme  of  Diervilla  for 
Dielytra  spectabilis.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  paper  from  which 
we  copied  ;  it  should  be  Dicentra. 


Camellias. — S.  Feast  &  Son  inform  us  that  the  Camellias,  "  Feast's  Perfection"  and 
"  Triumph  of  Baltimore,"  were  originated  by  themselves,  and  that  they  did  not  purchase 
any  of  this  tribe  of  plants  at  Dr.  Edmondson's  sale.  Mr.  Feast  has  hopes  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  a  fine  perpetual  strawberry. 


A  Diving  Bell  that  is  entirely  independent  of  suspension,  its  movements  dependent  on 
the  will  of  those  within  it,  has  excited  much  interest  abroad ;  it  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
capable  of  lifting  enormous  weights. 


A  New  Cement  of  great  value  has  been  obtained  by  melting  together,  in  an  iron  vessel, 
two  parts,  by  weight,  of  common  pitch  with  one  part  of  gutta  percha.  It  forms  a  homo- 
geneous fluid,  which  is  much  more  manageable  for  many  useful  purposes  than  gutta  percha 
alone. 


Gossip. — A  grape  grower  in  France  has  succeeded  in  destroying  the  oidium  by  burning 
sulphur  under  his  trellis  once  a  week,  and  thus  obtained  a  noble  crop  of  grapes,  while 
those  around  him  had  very  few.  One  difficulty  encountered  in  the  application  of  any 
remedy  in  the  wine  countries,  arises  from  the  sluggish  habits  of  the  peasants,  and  another 
from  religious  scruples,  as  if  any  exertions  of  their  own  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  inter- 
fered with  the  dispensations  of  Providence. M.  Bourgeois  presented  to  the  Imperial  and 

Central  Society  of  Agriculture  some  shoots  of  a  vine,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments 
which  he  had  made  with  respect  to  ringing,  and  which  he  stated  had  been  completely  suc- 
cessful as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  grapes,  the  berries  of  which  became  larger,  and 
ripened  earlier  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  According  to  him,  this  experiment  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  cold,  moist,  and  late  situations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
where,  last  year,  the  grapes  did  not  ripen  well.  He  also  states  that  it  prevents  the  berries  from 
dropping  off.  Some  members  of  the  Society  thought  that  the  operation  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  grapes  situated  below  the  incision,  and  others  believed  that  ringing  weakens  the 

plant. The  wild  carrot  makes  good  pegs  for  verbenas  and  petunias. In  the  Champs 

Elysees,  this  season,  there  are  some  trees  which  present  an  odd  appearance.  They  are  good 
sized  young  horsechestnuts,  which  were  planted  this  spring,  when  in  leaf.  They  are  alive, 
but  seem  not  yet  to  have  a  hold  on  the  soil  enough  to  supply  the  exhaustion  of  evaporation. 
Accordingly,  the  trunks  are  bound  round  with  canvas  inclosing  a  quantity  of  moss.  At 
the  top  of  this,  the  stem  is  surrounded  by  a  funnel-shaped  piece  of  zinc,  doubtless  to  facili- 
tate the  moistening  of  the  moss. A  very  good  result  would  be  produced,  if  the  crest  or 

crown  of  the  white  thorn  could  be  grafted  with  the  crimson ;  the  force  of  contrast  would  be 
surprising  and  effective ;  or  the  white  on  the  crimson  would  be  equally  beautiful.  This 
be  readily  carried  into  effect  on  the  lawns  or  jjleasure-grounds,  where  the  trees  would 
safe,  which  they  would  scarcely  bo  in  more  exposed  situations. A  second  edition  of 


Mr.  Baker's  Rijlr  ami  Hound  in  Cri/lon  (with  woodcuts),  has  just  appoareJ.  Those  who 
have  read  the  author's  very  ijiteresting  AVy/i/  Years'  Wandcrinr/s  in  Ciijlon,-wil\  ghadly  make 
acquaintance  with  the  littU^  Lonchui  volume;  those  who  now  read  the  latter,  will  bo  anxious 
to  see  the  former.  The  Rijlc  and  Uound  is  a  sportsman's  book,  full  of  hunting  atlventures, 
advice  about  guns,  and  stalking,  and  camping  out ;  and  of  the  way  to  make  hunters  war 

upon  elephants,  deer,  bulls,  boars,  and  bears. Some  of  the  reeds  of  Brazil,  called  Taqua- 

russa,  are  living  fountains  ;  they  grow  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  six 
inches,  form  thorny,  impenetrable  thickets,  and  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  hunters  ;  for, 
on  cutting  off  such  a  reed  below  a  joint,  the  stem  of  the  younger  shoots  is  found  to  be  full 

of  a  cool  liquid,  which  quenches  the  most  burning  thirst. The  floor-matting  so  much 

employed  in  America,  is  made  from  a  reed  (Papyrus  corymbosus).  Another  reel  lielps  much 
to  protect  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  from  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the  force  of  the 
tides  ;  it  is  the  Cyjierus  inundatus,  and  should  be  tried  on  our  Western  rivers — as,  in  Hol- 
land, the  Carex  arenaria  is  carefully  planted  on  the  dikes,  where  its  far  extending  roots,  by 
mutually  interlacing  with  each  other,  fix  the  sand,  and  give  strength  to  the  embankment. 

The  Cyperus  hydra  (called  Nut-Grass  in  the  West  Indies)  is  a  pest,  overrunning  sugar 

plantations,  and  rendering  them  barren. The  latest  adaptation  of  India-rubber,  is  to  inclose 

a  stiip  in  wood  in  the  form  of  a  great  lead-pencil,  when  it  makes  a  most  convenient  article 

to  rub  out  lead  marks  on  paper.     It  is  sold  in  this  form,  very  generally,  by  stationers. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  pine-apple,  when  unripe,  is  so  excessively  acid  as  to  burn  the  gums  of 

the  mouth ;  it  is  then  employed,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  destroy  intestinal  worms. The 

tuberose  emits  its  scent  most  strongly  after  sunset,  and  has  been  observed,  on  a  sultry  even- 
ing, after  thunder,  when  the  atmosphere  was  highly  charged  with  electric  fluid,  to  dart 
small  sparks,  or  scintillations  of  lucid  flame,  in  great  abundance,  from  such  of  its  flowers 

as  were  fading. A  good  gardener  asserts  that  he  has  found  "  well  kept"  was  synonymous 

with  '•  easy  kept,"  and  that,  with  plants  as  with  other  things,  *'  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

The  Pistol  plant  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald:  "A  hothouse  plant, 

Pilea  allitricJioides,  of  tender,  brittle,  and  juicy  aspect,  looking  as  if  good  to  eat  in  a  cooling 
salad,  is  really  of  so  explosive  a  temperament  that  it  might  fairly  be  called  the  Pistol  plant. 
When  near  flowering,  and  with  its  buds  ready  to  open,  if  the  plant  is  either  dipi)ed  in  water 
or  abundantly  watered,  each  bud  will  explode  successively,  keeping  up  a  mimic  Sebastopol 
bombardment,  sending  forth  a  pufl'  of  smoke,  or  of  dusty  pollen,  as  its  stamens  suddenly 

start  forth  to  take  their  place  and  form  a  cross.     It  is  an  amusing  toy." The  Sc^uills 

(ScilLx')  make  excellent  edgings  of  bulbs,  and  are  too  little  known  among  us. Cherries 

of  good  kinds  were  readily  retailed,  the  past  season,  at  ten  and  twelve  cents  the  pound. 

The  wet  spring  had  injured  the  crop. M.  Millon,  an  Algerian  colonist,  according  to  a  report 

by  M.  Payen  to  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  has  found  in  the  thornless  species 
of  Cactus  a  valuable  food  for  cattle  in  Algeria,  because  it  supplies  the  want  of  green  fodder 
during  the  season  which,  from  the  month  of  June  forwards,  burns  and  desti'oys  every  sort 
of  herbaceous  vegetation  which  cannot  be  continually  watered  or  irrigated. An  applica- 
tion of  sulphur  is  thus  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle:  "  I  had  before  applied  sulphur 
in  various  ways,  and  this  year  I  only  mixed  up  such  a  quantity  in  water  as  would  freely 
pass  through  a  Read's  hand  syringe,  and  dashed  it  freely  on  the  glass  above  the  vines.  The 
sulphur  adhered  to  the  glass  and  dried  on,  but,  in  windy  weather,  is  partially  detached  in 
fine  powder,  and  falling  on  the  leaves,  keeps  them  under  the  continued  influence  of  its 
etfects  ;  and  certainly  a  cleaner  and  more  healthy  foliage  cannot  be  desired.  I  may  men- 
tion that  a  Black  Hamburg  recently  introduced,  began  early  to  show  symptoms  of  mildew, 

but  entirely  recovered,  and  has  not  since  been  unhealthy." The  Wistaria  vines  are  the 

best  runners  to  cover  unsightly  trees  that  are  needed  to  remain  in  your  grounds  from  any 
cause. Many  classes  of  herbaceous  plants  continue  to  brave  the  rigors  of  the  winter, 


covered  with  a  cold  and  bright  mantle  of  snow ;  of  these  species  which  survive  the  winter, 
some  are  biennial,  and  others  perennial ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  former  species,  though 
their  life  may  be  prolonged  by  transplanting  them,  and  thus  retarding  the  period  of  their 
flowering  and  bearing  seed,  yet  no  artificial  means  can  prevent  their  decay,  after  they  have 
provided  for  the  future  propagation  of  their  species,  by  exercising  this  important  function  : — 

"  He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case, 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 
Uniajured,  with  inimitable  art  ; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next." 

Certain  fungi  are  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  process  of  fermentation.     The 

curious  circumstance  that,  in  certain  bake-houses,  all  the  bread  becomes  ropy,  and  though 
sometimes  prevented  from  assuming  this  condition  by  repeated  washings  of  the  walls  and 
floor  with  chloride  of  lime,  the  evil  is  occasionally  so  obstinate  as  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
establishment,  is  probably  dependent  on  this  cause.     Dutrochet  believes  that  he  witnessed 

the  growth  of  a  Penicillium  from  the  globules  of  milk. We  talk  of,  and  admire  very 

properly,  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  air-plants  grown  in  greenhouses,  forgetting  that  nothing 
can  be  more  varied  than  the  common  lichens  which  grow  so  profusely  on  our  fence  rails, 
rocks,  and  elsewhere,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  air,  and  assuming  most  curious 
hygrometrical  variations — some,  of  the  richest  golden  yellow,  others  with  tiny  goblets,  the 
borders  studded  with  crimson  shields.  In  the  tropics,  they  lay  hold  of  evergreen  leaves  ; 
their  chosen  climate  is  one  that  is  temperate  and  moist ;  aspects  to  the  north  or  west  are 
their  favorite  resort,  for  they  shun  the  rays  of  the  noontide  sun.  They  are  met  with  to  the 
limits  of  eternal  snow.     With  a  good  microscope,  a  student  might  pass  his  life  in  their 

study  alone. From  kelp  (the  product  of  a  sea-weed)  a  useful  article  for  the  soap-boiler 

and  glass-maker  is  produced,  and  sea-wracks  (as  they  are  called)  thus  take  their  place 
among  valuable  vegetation  ;  their  soda  makes  useful  manures,  and  in  medicine  they  are 
occasionally  employed.  Their  medical  value  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  iodine, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  cases  of  goitre,  &c.  The  burnt  sponge  formerly 
administered,  probably  owed  its  eflScacy  to  the  iodine  it  contained  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  stems  of  a  sea-weed  are  sold  in  the  shops,  and  chewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America  wherever  goitre  is  prevalent,  for  the  same  purpose.     This  remedy  is  termed  by 

them,  Palo-coto  (literally,  Goitre-stick). Fungi,  including  mushrooms,  have  engaged  the 

attention  of  various  naturalists  ;  they  are  important  either  as  food  or  as  poison,  or  as  para- 
sites destructive  of  plants  on  which  they  grow.  As  food,  tlie  most  valuable  are  the  Agaricus 
campestris,  or  common  Mushroom,  the  various  species  of  Helvella,  or  Morel,  and  the  Truffle  ; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  other  kinds  are  used  as  food  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of 
which  a  useful  account  will  be  found  in  De  Candolle's  excellent  Essai  sur  les  Propri^tis  des 
Plantes ;  Persoon,  Greville,  and  other  authors,  have  found  them  a  prolific  topic.  The  decay 
of  fruit  appears,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  produced  by  them.  The  Rhizomorpha  (a  spurious 
genus)  vegetates  in  dark  mines,  far  from  the  light  of  day,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  plios- 
jihorescent  properties.  In  the  coal  mines  in  Saxony,  the  species  are  described  as  giving 
tliose  places  the  air  of  an  enchanted  castle  ;  the  roof,  walls,  and  pillars,  are  entirely  covered 
witli  them,  their  beautiful  light  almost  dazzling  the  eye,  the  light  increasing  with  the  tem- 

jierature  of  the  mine. Dr.  Gray  says,  in  one  of  his  essays,  "no  idea  is  more  fallacious 

than  that  those  who  know  a  little  of  a  science  may  be  qualified  to  write  elementary  books 
for  those  who  know  nothing.  Those  who  have  but  a  pittance  of  scientific  knowledge  had  best 
give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  as  for  their  writing,  let  that  appear 
there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity." Mr.  Bateham  gives  a  slashing  review  of  Hooper's 


i^f^'- 


editor's  table. 

Book  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator;  to  tliis  the  editor  adds  the  following :  "Note.  Bro.  liatehara 
puts  it  to  Father  Hooper  right  strong.  Wo  fear  he  has  struck  a  hollow  tooth  into  a  crab  or 
persimmon,  lately,  that  makes  him  write  so  savagely." 


STRAWBERRIE8  IN  lowA. — Tlio  0]i\o  Ciill i rdtar  says  :  "  Robert  Sd^evers  was  one  of  our  pomo- 
locical  correspondents  some  years  ago,  in  Coshocton  Co.,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Iowa 
about  five  years  since.  We  see,  by  the  Oskaloosa  Herald,  that  he  is  still  raising  fruit,  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  statement :  '  The  ground  occupied  was  fifty-nine  feet  long  by  four- 
teen wide.  He  has  gathered  from  this  patch  of  vines,  the  present  season,  one  hundred  and 
Hflil-two  quarts,  or  four  bushels  and  three  pecks  of  berries.  At  this  rate,  the  yield  per  aero 
would  be  two  hundred  and  tliirty-two  bushels.  Mr.  S.  sold  his  crop  at  twenty  cents  per  quart. 
An  acre  of  ground  planted  in  strawberries,  would  bring  to  the  owner,  at  this  rate,  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  dollars  and  eight  cents,  in  one  season.  Mr.  Seevers  is  pretty  extensively 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business.     The  above  yield  is  from  '  McAvoy's  Superior'  plants.' " 


SuRrBS  WITH  Ornamental  Berries. — A  friend  has  kindly  written  to  me,  to  point  out  an 
error  in  my  paper  on  the  above  subject,  which  I  hope  you  will  give  mo  the  opportunity  to 
correct.  In  treating  of  Gaultheria  shallon  and  G.  procumhens,  the  sentence  reads  as  if  both 
had  black  berries.  The  G.  procumbens  has  red  berries.  This  is  well  known  as  the  Tea- 
berry  (a  name  also  given,  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  fruit  of  Mitchella  repens), 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  many  varieties  of  tooth  paste,  powders,  and  washes,  and  as  coloring 
matter  for  Swaim's  Panacea,  and  a  flavoring  article  for  other  so-called  "  remedies,"  is  ex- 
tensively known. 

Rhus  coriaria  should  read  R.  glabrum.  I  have  seen  what  I  take  to  be  a  form  of  R. 
glabrum,  though  differing  in  the  form  of  the  panicle,  time  of  flowering,  and  shape  of  the 
leaves,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  the  R.  elegans  of  English  gardens,  that  always  bears 
male  flowers  ;  as  this  does  not,  of  course,  bear  berries,  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  R. 
glabrum  for  its  fruit,  must  take  care  to  get  the  proper  variety. 

A  lady  correspondent  further  complains  that  I  have  neglected  to  include  in  my  list  the 
Daphne  mezereum,  which  she  justly  considers  equal  in  beauty  with  its  scarlet  berries  to 
anything  I  have  described.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  I  had  on  my  mind  that  it  was  not 
hardy  enough  to  be  included ;  but  as  it  is  certainly  hardier  than  some  I  have  described 
(especially  Cerasus  Caroliniensis  and  Callicarpa  Americana,  which,  as  my  friend  first  alluded 
to  observes,  in  his  letter,  he  has  "  scarcely  been  able  to  get  to  live  over  a  Penusylvanian 
winter"),  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  my  fair  friend  for  the  omission.  Thos.  Meehan. 


The  Church  Pear. — Some  one  has  been  good  enough  to  show  me  a  scrap  of  the  Rural  Neiv 
Yorker  respecting  the  Church  Pear,  pretending  that  it  was  not  a  seedling  but  a  Bergamot, 
known  in  Flushing,  if  I  remember,  and  much  like  it.  I  had  no  occasion  to  compare  the 
wood  or  the  fruit,  but  that  the  Church-tree  is  an  original  seedling,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
"Why  should  that  old  tree  be  the  only  one  of  that  Flushing  variety  grafted  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  in  New  Rochelle,  among  scores  of  old,  all  of  them  wild  pear-trees,  either  of  the  same 
age,  or  thereabout  ?  There  would  be  another  tree  grafted  with  that  variety,  if  it  was  so 
much  esteemed  as  to  have  attracted  notice  over  Long  Island  Sound ;  this  would  seem  a 
natural  proceeding,  but  no  grafts  were  made.  Moreover,  the  original  Church  bears  no  mark 
of  ever  having  been  grafted. 

I  asked  Mr.  Carpenter  to  take  up  a  piece  of  the  root,  which  I  shall  plant,  and  if  the  foliage 
should  prove  different  from  the  large  parent  tree,  I  shall  give  up  my  opinion,  in  which  I 
have  no  interest.  Till  then,  I  think  the  large,  fine  Church-tree  to  be  as  original  a  seedling 
as  I  ever  saw  before.     The  close  resemblance  of  both  fruits  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary  ; 
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hybridization  is  the  general  law  with  apple,  pear,  and  other  seedlings,  but  it  is  not  such  a 
stringent  law  as  to  admit  of  no  exceptions.  I  have  witnessed  several  reproductions  iden- 
tical with  the  parent  seed,  and  if  it  was  proved  to  me  that  the  Long  Island  Bergamot  and 
the  Church  were  one  and  the  same  variety,  it  would  not  surprise  me  as  a  ivotider,  nor  as  a 
lusus  naiurcE.  It  seems  rather  surprising  that  some  seedlings  differ  so  widely  from  their 
parents.     I  can  show,  in  thousands  of  mine,  the  offsprings  of  a  carefully  noted  pedigree. 

Truly  yours,         L.  E.  Berckmaxs,  Plainjield,  X.  J. 


HoLLiDAYSBURG,  Pa.,  August  5,  1857. 

Editor  of  Horticcltukist. — Dear  Sir:  Thejirst  horticultural  exhibition  ever  held  in  this 
county,  came  on  the  31st  ult.,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  that  it 
was  successful  entirely  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors.  The  display,  for  a  first 
effort,  and  among  the  mountains,  where  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  gardening  until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  was  fine  indeed.  I  know  you  cannot  afford  me  the  room 
to  particularize,  and  I  will  merely  mention  that,  as  the  Jirst  best  thing  we  could  offer  to  a 
cultivator  of  flowers,  we  proposed  the  Horticulturist  for  a  year,  for  the  best  display  of  pot 
plants,  and  that  it  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  Knight,  our  Lutheran  pastor's  wife.  Second 
premium  for  pot  plants  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Bolinger.  First  premium  for  cut  flowers  (Buist's 
Floicer  Garden  Directory)  to  Miss  Anna  Baker.  Second  premium  for  cut  flowers  {American 
Florisfs  Guide)  to  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  McCahan.  Complimentary  notice  was  taken  of  contributions 
of  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers,  by  Mrs.  Thad.  Banks,  Mrs.  J.  Penn  Jones,  Mrs,  A.  F.  Osterloh, 
Mrs.  0.  A.  Traugh,  and  quite  a  number  of  others.  The  contributions  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  not  so  good.  The  first  premium  for  largest  collection  of  vegetables,  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Elias  Baker.  Second  premium  to  Sheriff  Post.  The  Fruit  Committee  awarded  no 
premiums. 

I  will  add,  only,  that  the  exhibition  was  a  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  affair,  and  that 
we  are  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  mean  to  have  another  in  the  course  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  Yours,  &c.,  . 


New  Rural  Periodical. — We  understand  that  a  new  weekly  rural  periodical  will  be  issued, 
under  the  title  of  the  Rural  World.  It  will  be  profusely  illustrated,  taking  the  form  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  with  a  large  increase  of  matter,  and  be  published  at  ONE  DOLLAR  a 
year. 


LiXN'^DS  Rhubarb. — If  any  one  ever  doubted  the  use  of  horticulturists,  they  have  only 
to  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  rhubarb  alone.  Freeman  &  Kendall,  of  Ravens- 
wood,  Long  Island,  have  forwarded  us  some  stalks  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  arc; 
more  than  double  the  size  and  weight  of  what  used  to  be  considered  highly  respectable. 
They  are  mammoths,  and  we  are  determined  to  root  up  all  our  old  stock  at  once,  to  grow 
this  new  and  valuable  article.     See  their  advertisement. 


Poisoning  Mice. — Take  one-fourth  oz.  powdered  nux  vomica  ;  half  pint  common  boiling 
peas  ;  simmer  them,  with  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  their  burning,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  take  them  off.  When  any  person  sows  his  peas,  let  him  add  one-third  of  the  poisoned 
ones  to  what  he  intends  to  sow,  and  throw  them  together  into  the  same  drills. 


A  New  Food  Bulb. — Mr.  Paul  Kane,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  gives  an  account  of  his  travels 
among  the  Chinook  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.     He  states  that  the  only 
getables  in  use  there  are  the  Camas  and  Wappattoo — the  former,  a  bulbous  root,  resembling 
on  in  outward  appearance,  but  more  like  the  potato  when  cooked,  and  very  good  eat 
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ing.  Tlio  Wappattoo  is  somewhat  similar,  but  larger,  and  not  bo  dry  or  delicate  in  its  flavor. 
They  are  found  in  immense  quantities,  and  have  bright,  ultramarine  blue  flowers.  What  a 
pity  Mr.  Paul  Kane  cannot  tell  us  what  they  are. 


Mr.  Editok  :  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  picture  of  an  aviary  you  lately  i)roraulgated. 
If  birds  in  confinement  only  would  not  die,  and  thus  satisfy  us  they  were  happy  and  con- 
tented, I  should  be  very  apt  to 
keep  them  by  hundreds  ;  but 
sad  experience  in  losing  ray 
pets,  has  told  mo  to  keep  only 
the  saucy  and  hardy  in  con- 
finement. Parrots  are  now  my 
hobby,  and,  after  two  years' 
trial,  I  have  not  lost  one  out  of 
twenty.  The  accompanying 
parrot-house  might  very  well 
be  combined  with  a  vinery, 
where,  under  the  shadow  of 
purple  grapes,  a  number  of  va- 
riegated (tulip)  parrots  might 
find  sufficient  room  to  be  saucy 
and  happy.  The  design  is  in 
the  Moorish  style.  Sashes  or 
trellis-work,  made  to  fit  accurately,  would  render  it  secure  in  winter.  A  collection  of  par- 
rots and  paroquets,  would  have  a  splendid  effect  in  such  a  building,  and  give  it  a  truly 
Oriental  appearance.  Figaro. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — (A.  D.)  According  to  Dr.  Gray,  the  Washington  Elm  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. — a  tree  of  no  extraordinary  size — was  some  years  ago  estimated  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  seven  millions  of  leaves,  exposing  a  surface  of  about  five  acres  of  foliage. 
If,  for  neatness'  sake,  or  to  obtain  leaf-mould,  you  gather  this  annual  harvest  of  leaves, 
you  will,  in  time,  take  away  great  quantities  of  mineral  as  well  as  organized  matter,  by 
which  the  soil  will  be  impoverished,  unless  it  is  restored  by  manures. 

Moles  may  be  killed  easily  and  safely,  thus  :  Take  a  quantity  of  fresh  earth  worms  ;  put 
them  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  in  powder  ;  lay  in 
the  runs  five  or  six  worms,  and  continue  doing  so  as  long  as  the  worms  are  can-ied  away  by 
the  moles. 

The  Horticulturist,  in  1847,  did  state  that  Stephanoti's  floribunda  (a  native  of  Madagascar) 
will  answer  well  as  a  summer  climber  in  the  open  border,  if  protected  in  the  greenhouse  in 
winter.  It  is  difficult,  in  this  climate,  to  have  it  so,  though  occasionally  it  will  succeed.  At 
the  South,  it  would  make  one  of  the  handsomest  vines  possible  to  possess. 

City  Trees. — If  A.  will  recollect,  he  has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  good  specimen  of  an  ever- 
green in  the  heart  of  a  large  city.     The  air  is  uncongenial  to  their  growth. 

(W.  F.  Fall.)  Your  communication,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  was  laid  aside,  and  is 
now  unfortunately  lost.  When  your  present  season's  experience  is  perfected,  we  shall  be 
rejoiced  to  hear  from  you  again  on  the  former  and  other  subjects. 

A.  J.  N.  had  better  apply  to  a  bookseller  at  once. 

(A  Subscriber.)     It  is  difficult  to  keep  verbenas  over  the  winter  without  a  greenhouse  ; 


they  damp  so  easily.  A  sunk  pit  in  the  open  ground,  with  a  covering  of  glass  or  boards,  to 
exclude  the  rain  and  frost,  if  air  be  admitted  occasionally,  to  dry  off  the  damp,  will  gene- 
rally carry  them  through. 


Catalogues,  etc.,  received. — California  Fruit,  painted  for  the  State  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion, from  specimens  raised  at  Smith's  Gardens,  near  Sacramento,  by  Thomas  M.  Logan,  M.  D. 
A  very  handsome  colorecl  picture,  which  we  have  had  framed,  varnished,  and  mounted. 
The  fruits  are  Crawford's  late  Peach  ;  circumference,  twelve  inches  ;  weight,  near  twelve 
ounces.  Smith's  Californian  Seedling  Strawberries :  longest  diameter,  two  and  two-tenth 
inches  ;  shortest  diameter,  one  and  one-fourth  inch.  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  :  average 
diameter,  eight-tenth  inch.  Cannon  Hall  Muscat :  average  diameter,  nine-tenth  inch.  A 
superb  group,  indeed. 

Maury's  Wind  and  Current  Charts  ;  Gales  in  the  Atlantic.  A  beautiful  quarto  of  twelve 
plates,  designed  to  show  the  relative  frequency  of  gales,  during  each  month,  in  various  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  North  and  South.  A  most  valuable  publication,  by  which  Mr.  Maury 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  season  which  presents  the  most  favorable  state  of  the 
Atlantic  for  passenger  travel,  is  found  to  be  about  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

Circular  of  W.  T.  Hallett,  Architect,  Norwich,  Conn.  Well  considered,  lucid,  and  sen- 
sible. 

Brunei's  Mammoth  Ship.  Description  of  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship,  with  engravings. 
New  York :  S.  D.  Drain.     25  cents. 

Demands  of  the  Age  on  Colleges.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
New  York  :  Fowler  &  Wells. 

How  to  do  Business  ;  a  Pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Affairs,  and  Guide  to  Success  in  Life. 
Same  publishers. 

List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  September  29th  and  30th,  and  October  1st  and  2d, 
1857.     A  promising  and  liberal  list.     J.  C.  Holmes,  Secretary. 

Catalogue  1857  and  1858  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree,  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c.,  cultivated 
by  Wm.  Reid,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  Among  much  that  is  valuable,  Mr.  Reid  enumerates 
the  American  Holly,  which  many  are  now  in  search  of. 

Wholesale  Price  List,  Fruit-Trees,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  the  same. 


The  Northwestern  Fruit  Growers'  Association  will  hold  their  next  session  at  Alton,  Illi- 
nois, commencing  September  29,  and  to  continue  four  days.  This  Association  is  a  most 
valuable  one,  and  will  be  attended  by  the  best  pomologists  of  the  country.  An  invitation 
to  attend  will  be  accepted  if  health  permits. 


STATE  EXHIBITIONS  FOR  1S57. 


Alabama,  at  Montgomery,  Octoher  27  to  30. 
Canada  East,  at  Moutroal,  Septomber  16  to  18. 
Cauada  West,  at  Brautl'ord,  September  29  to  October  2. 
Connecticut,  at  Bridgeport,  October  13  to  16. 
California,  at  .Stockton,  September  29  to  October  2. 
East  Tennessee,  at  Kuoxville,  October  20  to  23. 
lllinoi.s,  at  Peoria,  September  21  to  24. 
Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  October  5  to  10. 
Iowa,  at  Muscatine,  October  0  to  9. 
Kentucky,  at  Henderson,  October  12  to  16. 
Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  October  21  to  2.^. 
Massachusetts,  at  Boston,  October  21  to  24. 
Maine,  at  Bauijor,  September  29  to  October  1. 


Michigan,  at  Detroit,  September  29  to  October  2. 

New  Hampshire,  at  Concord.  October  7  to  9. 

New  Jersey,  at  Now  Brunswick,  September  29  to  Oct.  2. 

Now  York,  at  ButTalo,  October  6  to  9. 

t)liio,  at  Cincinnati,  September  lo  to  18. 

Pennsylvania,  September  29  to  October  2. 

Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  October  12  to  17. 

United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 

September  1  to  6. 
Vermont,  at  Montpclier,  September  30  to  October  2. 
Virginia,  October  28  to  31. 

Wisconsin,  at  Jonesvillo,  September  29  to  October  2. 
West  Teuuosseo,  at  Jackson,  October  27  to  30. 


Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  the  New 
ystal  Palace,  in  the  latter  part  of  September.     The  programme  is  a  liberal  one. 
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The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Illinois  Stnte  Agricultural  ScK-iety  will  bo  held  at  Peoria  (Illinois), 
on  the  21st,  2'M,  2,M,  24th,  ami  2r)th  of  Sopteuiht-r.  Ten  thouHaml  dollars  arc  offered  in 
])reniiunis  by  this  most  spirited  Association,  and  the  objects  embraced  are  very  numerous 
and  various. 

The  Trogramme  of  tho  Tompkins  County  (N.Y.)  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibitiou,  is  an  excellent  one.  The  Fair  will  bo  held  September  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  at 
Ithaca. 

Ohio  Pomological  Society. — Tlie  eighth  session  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society  will  be 
held  in  Cincinnati,  commencing  on  Monday,  September  14,  &c.  (during  the  week  of  the 
State  Fair).  The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  now  held  biennially,  alternating  with  those 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Those  who  attend  are  requested  to  bring  with  them 
specimens  of  such  fruits  as  are  found  most  valuable  in  their  respective  districts  of  country, 
and  which  have  not  been  fully  discussed  at  former  meetings  ;  specimens  of  good  peaches 
and  pears  are  particularly  desired  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is  hojjed  that  all  will  come  pre- 
pared to  contribute  something  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  fruits  and  fruit 
culture. 

Communications  in  writing  are  also  solicited  on  subjects  likely  to  be  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing :  such  as  the  names  and  qualities  of  fruits  adapted  for  different  sections  of  our  country 
especially  such  as  are  found  most  productive  and  profitable  for  market ;  observations  on  the 
diseases  of  fruits  and  fruit-trees,  and  the  means  of  their  cure  and  prevention,  including  any 
experiments  in  the  use  of  lime,  plaster,  ashes,  or  other  fertilizers  for  fruit-trees  ;  also,  noU'S, 
on  insects  injurious  to  orchards  and  fruit  gardens. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  Address  the 
President,  at  Cincinnati,  or  the  Secretary,  at  Columbus. 

A.  H.  Eenst,  President;  M.  B.  Bateuam,  Secretary. 
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Pennsylvania  HoKTicrLTURAL  Society,  meeting  at  Concekt  Hall,  August  18. — This  was 
probably  one  of  the  best  August  exhibitions  ever  held,  in  some  part  owing  to  the  favorable 
season,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  increasing  taste  and  si)irit  of  the  exhibitors.  The 
plants  were  never  better  grown,  or  in  finer  condition ;  but  we  think  the  same  faces  appear 
too  often,  and  others  are  a  little  too  common.  Thunbergias,  scarlet  geraniums,  Cuphea 
platycentras,  and  fuchsias,  on  other  florists'  flowers,  however  well  grown  or  beautiful,  are 
scarcely  what  we  expect  to  see  in  a  collection  of  choice  greenhouse  or  stove  i)lants.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  some  rare  things  amongst  them:  Plumeiria  purpurea,  a  plant  with  the 
appearance  and  beauty  of  an  Oleander,  Mediuella  magnifica,  a  new,  yellow  Kchites,  called 
Pellierii,  Canna  Warczewicsii,  amongst  others  we  particularly  noted  as  valuable.  We  also 
noted,  as  a  valuable  sweet-scented  greenhouse  plant,  a  jasminum  called  Aurantiacum, 
covered  with  yellow  flowers,  which,  we  presume,  is  not  new,  but  far  less  common  than  it 
should  be.  The  class  of  handsome  Gloxinias,  of  whi(-h  G.  Fyfiana  is  a  well  known  type, 
has  now  many  representatives.  A  new  one,  called  Etna,  white,  with  red  throat,  attracted 
much  attention.  Cut  specimens  of  new  Gladiolus  contained  many  improvements  in  these 
beautiful  flowers  ;  we  noted  "Adonis"  as  one  of  the  best.  Two  specimens,  in  vases,  of 
Thorburn's  imported  verbena  "  Imperatrice  imperial,"  were  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
the  room.  A  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phlox,  by  one  grower,  were 
much  admired  ;  and,  in  another  beautiful  collection,  we  noticed  the  fine-striped  variety  Roi 
Leopold.  Baskets  of  magnificent  Balsam  flowers,  comprised  a  novel  and  interesting  feature  ; 
and  the  baskets  and  bouc^uets  were  so  irnusually  numerous  and  beautiful,  that  even  a  Paris 
would  have  been  unable  to  decide  on  their  merits,  and,  we  believe,  the  Society  voted  them 
all  premiums.  The  Cactus  men  in  the  room  must  have  enjoyed  a  treat  in  the  Cereus  trian 
gularis,  so  seldom  seen  in  flower. 


A  large  shoot  of  the  Lawton  Blackberry  was  exhibited,  to  show  its  productiveness  ;  there 
was  probably  a  quart  of  berries  ripe  and  unripe  on  it.  Some  shoots  of  the  Catawissa  Rasp- 
berry were  also  shown  in  fruit,  but  the  berries  were  extremely  small.  Pears  were  numerous 
for  the  season,  chielly  of  well  known  kinds,  as  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Dearborn's  Seedling  (un- 
ripe), Tyson's,  &c.  Plums  were  not  numerous  ;  some  large  specimens  of  Bolmar's  Wash- 
ington were,  however,  very  attractive. 

The  vegetables  were  very  superior.     We  measured  some  tomatoes  over  five  inches  across. 

At  the  July  exhibition  (an  account  of  which  was  unintentionally  omitted),  Mr.  Thomas, 
gr.  to  J.  D.  Whetham,  had  a  basket  of  raspberries  said  to  be  a  seedling  ;  the  fruit  was  nearly 
double  the  size  of  some  Fastolfs  from  another  grower.  If  this  kind  sustains  its  present 
relative  size,  it  will  prove  valuable.  A  fine  dish  of  cherry  currants  reminded  us  how  slow 
this  really  fine  variety  is  coming  into  cultivation. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  find  one  exhibitor  employing  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  cypress 
in  bouquets  instead  of  the  arbor-vitae  we  see  so  everlastingly.  The  various  kinds  of  orna- 
mental grasses  are  becoming  favorite  ingredients  in  successful  bouquets. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Jayne's  Hall. 


SEPTEMBER. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

By  the  first  week  in  this  month — some  years  the  last  week  in  August — the  grapes  in  this 
vicinity  begin  to  color;  then  all  danger  from  rot  is  over.  Tlie  crop  is  made.  Hail-storms 
may  injure  it,  but  nothing  else.  The  work,  too,  in  the  vineyard  is  over,  except  to  tie  up 
straggling  or  fallen  branches. 

Some  vine-dressers  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  branches  above  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  to  make 
the  grapes  ripen  better;  but  this  is  not  generally  approved,  as  it  is  apt  to  start  the  fruit- 
buds  for  next  year  to  swell  prematurely,  subjecting  them  to  be  injured  by  hard  frosts  in 
winter. 

The  vintage  some  years  commences  the  last  week  in  this  month,  but  generally  the  first 
week  in  October,  under  which  month  the  process  of  conducting  it  will  be  described. 

To  prepare  for  the  vintage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  wine-casks,  press,  and  all  ves- 
sels requisite,  well  cleansed  and  put  in  perfect  order.  As  much  care  and  neatness  should 
be  observed  in  making  wine  as  in  making  butter. 

N.  B. — I  regret  to  say  that  in  all  this  region  about  two-thirds  of  the  grape-crop  has  been 
cut  off  by  the  mildew  and  rot.  Young  vines  have  suffered  less  than  old  ones.  In  Missouri, 
thus  far,  the  grapes  are  very  fine,  and  free  from  disease. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Vegetable  Garden. — The  perfection  in  celery  is  to  have  it  well  blanched  ;  it  is  then 
sweet  and  crisp.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  grow  it  large  and  strong  previous  to 
blanching ;  no  doubt  large  stalks  will  thus  be  obtained,  but  at  tbe  expense  of  quality.  It 
must  be  earthed  up  and  blanched  while  it  is  growing  ;  after  growth  is  completed,  no  amount 
of  covering  will  wliiten  it.  The  main  crop  of  turnips  may  be  sown  ;  sow  them  thin,  and 
thin  out  to  ten  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  get  up.  Good  turnips  cannot  be  had  unless 
they  have  ample  space  to  grow  in. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  arrange  for  next  year's  cropping.  Ground  for  certain  crojts 
should  be  manured  and  dug  over,  unless  on  very  sandy  soils,  which,  we  think,  derive  no 
benefit  from  fall  digging.  For  root-crops  of  all  kinds  we  prefer  to  manure  heavily  in  the 
fall,  and  plough  or  dig  it  in.  Putrescent  manure,  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing  seeds  of 
esculent  roots — as  carrots,  beets,  &c. — has  a  tendency  to  encourage  root-fibres  near  the  sur- 
face, detrimental  to  their  longitudinal  extension  and  consecjuent  usefulness.  Attend  also 
to  the  rotation  of  crops,  a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  very  imperfectly  understood. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  chemistry,  by  acquainting  us  with  the  exact  requirements 
of  each  crop,  would  enable  us  to  grow  the  same  crop  on  the  same  ground  for  an  indefinite 

",  by  annually  applying  the  necessary  ingredients,  and  thus  obviate  any  necessi 
otative  cropping.     Tliis,  however,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  realized. 
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StrawhisRKIks  may  lie  plni)to<l  yot.  Pr<»paro  the  ground  by  thorough  manuring  and  troiich- 
inu.  If  i)lai)ted  in  rows,  let  tliom  he  at  least  three  feet  apart.  Strong  growing  kinds — as 
Longworth's  Prolific  and  Hoston  Pine — should  bo  at  least  eigliteen  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows,  and  the  plants  or  hills  kei)t  distinct.  When  they  are  too  niucli  crowded, 
the  plants  may  produce  abundance  of  flower,  but  no  fruit.  Select  young  plants  from  healthy 
vines  that  are  in  a  good  bearing  condition.  Also  see  to  planting  a  due  ]>roi>ortion  of  stami- 
nate  along  with  the  pistillate  varieties.  After  jtlanting,  spread  a  mulching  of  rotted  manure 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  an<l  juotcct  from  frost  wlien  it  arrives.  Spent  tan- 
bark  is  often  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  when  it  can  be 
obtained.  Old  plantations  sliould  be  well  thinned  out,  that  the  buds  for  next  year's  crop 
may  be  well  developed  before  the  season's  growth  terminates. 

RAsrr.EuuiES. — The  old  canes  that  have  fruited  should  be  pruned  out  at  once.  The  young 
canes  should  also  be  thinned  out  where  they  are  too  much  crowded.  Allow  six  canes  to 
remain  for  the  present,  and  next  April  cut  two  of  them  down  to  within  six  incites  of  the 
root ;  these  will  then  throw  out  fruiting  branches,  which  will  be  a  few  weeks  later  in  making 
the  fruit,  and  prolong  the  fruiting  season  to  that  extent. 

Peaks. — To  have  superior  winter  fruit  on  tlie  dwai  f  trees,  give  them  a  thorough  soaking  of 
weak  guano-water  once  a  week,  unless  the  weatlnu-  should  prove  very  wet ;  if  so.  sprinkle  a 
handful  or  two  of  guano  over  the  roots,  and  cover  it  by  hoeing  or  slight  forking  of  the  soil. 
'J'liin  the  fruit,  also,  where  the  crop  is  heavy.  Heavy  cropping  has  tended  much  to  throw 
discredit  on  dwarf  trees,  retarding  their  growth,  and  inducing  weakness  and  disease.  Pre- 
pare for  planting  by  trenching,  and  see  that  the  compost  heap  is  amjjle  and  thoroughly 
decomposed  for  use. 

Gkapery. — Air  may  now  be  more  freely  admitted  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year, 
the  better  to  mature  the  wood  for  next  crop.  Heavy  rains  should  be  excluded  from  the 
border  if  the  fruit  is  well  ripened.  Another  cause  of  badly  colored  fruit,  not  previously 
mentioned,  arises  from  a  too  rigid  summer  pruning,  checking  the  growth  of  the  plant  and 
hardening  the  wood  before  the  fruit  has  derived  sufficient  nourishment  for  proper  develop- 
ment.    Where  this  is  the  case,  no  treatment  now  will  remedy  it. 

Greenhouse. — Seedlings  of  calceolarias,  ciunerarias,  &c.,  should  be  transplanted  as  early 
as  they  can  conveniently  be  handled.  Cuttings  of  most  flower-garden  plants  will  form  roots 
readily  at  this  season  ;  but  by  lifting  and  potting  a  few  old  plants  of  the  different  sorts  of 
verbenas,  heliotropes,  petunias,  salvias,  &c.,  and  keeping  them  over  winter,  they  will  afford 
sufficient  ciittings  to  propagate  from  in  the  spring.  Cuttings  rooted  then  make  better  and 
healthier  plants,  grow  more  freely,  and  produce  larger  flowers  ;  besides  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor  required  in  attending  to  a  quantity  of  young  plants  in  small  pots,  and  the  economy 
of  space  which  they  would  demand,  which  can  be  turned  to  better  account. 

Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  should  be  potted  as  early  as  received.  Plunge  the  pots  in 
ashes,  sand,  or  sawdust,  covering  them  a  foot  deep  at  least ;  they  will  here  form  a  mass  of 
roots  with  little  or  no  elongation  of  stem.  When  taken  into  the  greenhouse  (a  few  at  a 
time),  they  will  flower  in  a  few  days  after  this  treatment.  Many  hardy  plants  afford  bloom 
in  winter,  if  potted  now.  Pre-eminent  is  the  Deutzia  gracilis  ;  Weigela  rosea,  spireas,  pruni- 
folia  pleno,  and  Reevsii,  jasrainum  nudiflorum,  Forsythia  viridissima,  and  small  bushes  of 
the  Persian  lilac,  are  all  well  worth  potting  for  early  greenhouse  flowering.  Secure  a  good 
stock  of  monthly  flowering  carnations.  All  the  greenhouse  plants  should  be  gradually 
hardened,  and  treated  in  a  manner  to  perfect  their  growth.  Guard  them  from  wet  and  ex- 
citement at  this  season,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  winter. 

pLEASUKE-GKor>D. — The  time  has  again  arrived  when  alterations  of  all  kinds  connected 
with  ground-work  are  to  be  effected  with  the  greatest  advantage.  If  imi:)rovements  are  con- 
templated, the  present  is  the  proper  time  to  consider  and  determine  what  these  shall  be. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  study  the  composition  of  landscape  scenery,  the  individual  and 
collective  beauty  of  trees,  as  they  are  clad  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  "  sere  and 
yellow  leaf."  The  garden  scenery  is  constantly  changing,  however  imperceptible  it  may  be ; 
and  if  this  progressive  change  has  extended  over  several  years  without  interruption,  it  may 
now  be  i)roper  to  reflect  whether  or  not  time  is  producing  effects  that  demand  immediate 
attention.  Certain  trees  may  have  overgrown  their  intended  limits,  and  be  producing  effects 
the  opposite  to  what  was  intended.  Roads  and  walks  which,  a  few  years  ago,  seemed  to 
have  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  are  now  encroached  upon  so  far  as  to  call  for  imme- 
diate alteration,  either  by  removal  of  the  trees  or  altering  the  form  or  direction  of  the  walk; 
the  latter  being  the  most  advisable,  if  at  all  practicable.  No  mechanical  rules  can  be  per- 
mitted to  guide  us  in  these  and  similar  matters  of  taste  ;  yet  there  are  principles  which 
must  -be  adhered  to,  and  which  no  person  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  will  depart  from. 
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LLUSION  has  already  been  made  to  an  American  board- 
ing-house in  the  country.  A  few  days  passed  there, 
realized  to  our  party  the  blessings  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  most  of  us  were  lamentably  deficient  in  Spanish, 
and  though  one  or  two  professed  to  translate  to  the  others 
the  smairamount  of  information  contained  in  the  Havana 
papers  (which  are  mostly  filled  with  long  love  stories, 
and  give,  for  foreign  news,  the  price  of  sugar  and  the 
rate  of  exchange,  to  the  exclusion,  almost,  of  everything 
which  would  inform  the  inhabitants  of  how  the  world  wags 
beyond  the  Gulf  of  Mexico),  it  was  a  relief  to  find  landlord, 
major  domo,  chambermaid,  and  a  fine  boy  who  brought  us 
our  daily  baskets  of  oranges,  &c.,  all  speaking  undisguised 
English.  Their  information  regarding  the  trees  was  rarely  such  as  would  do  to 
print,  for  they  confounded  pines  and  dates  with  bread  fruit,  and  so  on ;  but  we 
had  to  confess  that  a  common  language  was  a  great  bond  of  good  fellowship. 
This  house  is  on  a  plantation  of  four  hundred  acres,  once  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  but  the  owner  dying,  it  has  been  rented  to  Mr.  Monson.  The 
dwelling  is  a  hybrid,  meant  to  embody  indulgences  for  some  of  our  habits,  while 
it  conformed  to  the  climate.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  generality  of  houses 
on  the  island,  which  are  more  like  Mrs.  Almy's  (before  inserted),  and  only  of  one 
low  story.  Framed  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Monson's  house  has  glass  windows, 
and  somewhat  of  an  American  air,  and  visitors  may  here  feel  quite  at  home,  and 
make  pedestrian,  railroad,  or  equestrian  excursions  to  the  fine  scenery  and  the 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations  with  great  satisfaction. 

There  are  a  few  other  places  where  English  is  spoken ;  among  them  is  Mrs. 
Lawrence's,  at  Guines,  where  some  comfort  is  to  be  had,  but  if  you  ask  the  hotel 
keepers  in  Havana  for  such  places,  they  will  sometimes  flatly  deny  their  existence, 
in  the  hope  of  keeping  you  within  their  own  grasping  charges.  _ 

From  this  point,  an  expedition  was  got  up  to  procure  some  air-plants  for  send- 
ing home.  A  black  was  hired  to  climb  trees,  and  a  white  man  for  guide.  The 
laziness  of  both  was  characteristic  of  the  climate.  The  black  was  about  to  ascend 
a  tree,  when  his  master  wanted  to  smoke  a  cigar;  no  matches  being  found  on  any 
of  the  party,  the  lazy  fellow  left  us  all  in  the  heat,  while  he  went  away  for  half  an 
hour,  to  get  a  light  for  his  master ;  offer  which,  he  concluded  that  particular  tree 
was  utterly  inaccessible,  and  a  new  search  near  the  house  where  he  procured  fire, 
had  to  be  undertaken  !  Truly,  it  is  difficult,  with  such  tools,  to  get  along,  or 
accomplish  much. 

Fortunately,  there  are  men  in  existence,  in  every  age,  who  depend  upon  them- 
selves, and  who  take  the  exertion  necessary  into  their  own  hands.  The  name  of 
Frofessor  Philip  Poey  is  well  known  to  all  men  of  science.  He  resides  in  Havana, 
and  is  attached  to  the  College,  all  his  leisure  being  devoted  to  natural  history. 
With  so  wide  a  field  for  research,  and  with  true  enthusiasm,  it  may  be  well  im- 
agined that  his  correspondence  with  the  learned  societies  of  other  countries  is  of 
the  most  valuable  kind. 

John  Gundlach  is  a  name  also  well  known  to  European  and  American  natu- 
ralists, his  collections  being  found  in  the  best  museums  wherever  science  is  culti- 
vated. His  great  topic  is  ornithology,  l)ut  he  does  not  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  birds.  He  starts  out  with  a  meagre  scrip  and  wallet,  and  traversing  the  island 
like  a  true  devotee  of  science,  reminds  one  of  the  votaries  who  have  sacrificed 
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health,  time,  and  talents,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  their 
fi'liow-nioii,  without  otlicr  rewanl  than  fame  and  a  sense  of  their  own  usefulness. 
A  few  friends  of  seienec  subseribe  for  his  su|)))ort,  and  he  returns  from  his  excur- 
sions and  hard  fare  loaded  with  treasures  for  distrii)Ution  where  they  can  be  further 
studied  and  enjoyed.  Mr.  (iundlaeh  has  Ijeeu  known  to  follow  and  wateh  a  siiif>le 
pair  of  birds  for  a  week,  till  he  had  become  fully  acquainted  with  their  hal/its. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
his  devotion  ;  it  now  possesses,  beyond  question,  the  finest  ornithological  collec- 
tion in  the  world — a  hint  that  we  throw  out  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  our  city, 
which  many  will  be  thankful  to  remember.  Among  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
the  names  of  Francisco  A.  Sauvalle,  Professor  Philip  Poey,  and  John  Gundlach, 
are  much  better  known  than  that  of  Walker  the  fillibuster,  so  often  of  latter  times 
repeated  in  newspapers,  and  so  very  differeut  in  regard  to  useful  works.  Mr. 
Gundlach  is  a  native  of  IJaden. 

The  former  owner  of  the  Carolina  ITouse  had  some  ideas  of  embellishment ; 
his  planting  of  avenues  of  palms,  and  his  long  approach  to  the  house  through 
orange-trees  and  some  rarer  kinds,  will  gratify  the  visitor  extremely.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  good  specimens  of  coffee  and  sugar  estates,  pine-apple  fields, 
yucca  and  aloe  hedges,  and  some  of  the  best  scenery  ;  from  the  tops  of  the  high 
hills  very  fine  views  are  obtained  of  Matanzas,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

You  have  only  to  wish,  and  a  cocoa-nut  full  of  milk  is  poured  into  your  tum- 
bler;  give  little  "  Charley"  a  basket,  and  he  brings  you  it  filled  with  oranges; 
walk  into  the  garden,  and  you  may  help  yourself  to  ripe  bananas ;  and  if  your 
taste  has  come  round  to  the  sapote  and  the  raammea  apple,  with  their  sickly 
sweets,  they,  and  very  many  other  fruits,  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  including 
tamarinds,  &c.,  and  "nuts  that  you  never  heard  of  or  saw  represented.  If  Mr. 
Monson  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  making  his  establishment  what  it 
ought  to  be,  it  will  be  filled  every  winter  with  respecta1)le  boarders.  The  very 
last  sugar-mill  worked  by  oxen,  is  within  walking  distance,  affording  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  more  modern  steam  operations  now«BO  universal.  The  labor  and 
lungs  employed  to  keep  the  animals  up  to  their  slow  circular  motion,  are  a  caution 
to  work  whenever  it  is  possible  with  lifeless  materials.  Two  blacks,  and  a  son  of 
the  proprietor  to  watch  o[)erations,  were  required  to  keep  the  sluggish  animals 
in  a  very  slow  walk,  to  say  nothing  of  the  goads  replenished  at  short  intervals, 
and  applied  with  loud  yells  and  screams  from  all  three  in  regular  turn.  This 
gentleman  makes  syrup  only,  and,  it  is  thought,  would  have  to  give  up  his  melan- 
choly team  but  for  the  present  high  prices.  On  this  small  estate  there  are  some 
very  fine  shady  avenues  of  fruit  and  other  trees  which  we  saw  nowhere  else. 

The  crow  of  the  game-cock  may  be  heard  at  all  the  Ilavana  hotels  and  the 
plantations ;  several  wealthy  proprietors  have  cock-pits  of  their  own,  and  of 
course  betting  is  rife  and  fashionable.  We  heard  a  good  story  of  a  party  near 
Trinidad,  who  were  carrying  to  the  town  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars  won  at  a 
pit,  when  they  were  attacked  and  robbed  by  the  losers,  though  the  Governor  of 
Trinidad  was  close  behind  their  volante.  Stories  of  robbers  are  not  so  rare  that 
one  becomes  utterly  careless  of  his  safety,  or  inclined  to  make  long  excursions 
alone.  The  police  are  not  to  be  found  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  true  that  marauders 
discharged  from  the  army,  or  let  loose  from  prisons,  roam  about,  mostly  at  night, 
and  waylay  the  unai'med.  Caution  is  recommended,  but  Mr.  Monson  assures  us  he 
has  ridden  for  years  unarmed,  by  day  and  night,  without  the  slightest  molestation. 

A  rather  amusing  rural  scene,  showing  the  love  of  the  fighting  cock,  was 
hibited  on  our  ride  to  the  Carolina  House.     A  family  from  Havana  was  in 


cars,  apparently  emigrating  to  their  country  estate  ;  the  station  reached,  the  most 
elegant  carpet-bags  and  trunks  we  had  ever  seen  were  tossed  into  a  bullock  cart 
of  the  roughest  construction.  The  ladies  found  volantes  in  waiting,  and  a  very 
young  gentleman  mounted  a  led-horse  with  saddle  and  holsters  ;  when  fairly  in 
the  stirrups,  a  game-cock  (his  only  apparent  baggage)  was  handed  carefully  to 
him  by  a  servant,  A  shrill  crow  of  defiance  to  all  tlie  games  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  the  last  we  heard  of  our  car  companion,  who  had  smoked  all  the  way,  and 
was  extremely  polite  in  supplying  fire  to  a  damosel  who  relished  the  weed  amaz- 
ingly. The  practice  of  ladies  smoking  is  not  very  common — in  public,  at  least. 
Another  instance  we  had,  in  the  Isabel,  of  a  very  pretty  Cuban  lady,  who  took 
her  strong  cigar  after  every  meal,  while  parading  the  deck,  and,  we  must  say,  her 
pretty  white  fingers  were  not  ungracefully  employed  in  twirling  it  about ;  her 
husband  smoked  at  the  same  time,  seeming  to  think  it  quite  the  thing  that  she 
should  be  similarly  employed.  And  pray  tell  us,  fastidious  critic,  is  there  any 
good  reason,  if  the  men  will  smoke,  why  ladies  should  not?  We  heard  one  on 
board  ship  threaten  to  eat  garlic  if  her  cava  sposa  would  indulge  with  tobacco  ! 

After  talking  of  robbers  late  one  evening  at  Mr.  Monson's,  one  of  our  party 
who  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger,  sallied  out  next  day,  before  breakfast, 
for  a  ride  on  horseback,  and  soon  lost  his  way.  At  a  rough-looking  shantee,  he 
made  out  to  say  :  "  Hotel  Americano  !"  arid  was  civilly  shown  his  road,  though 
considerably  alarmed  at  the  barking  of  a  brace  of  savage-looking  bloodhounds 
that  were  inclined  to  track  after  him.  Entering  a  wild  piece  of  tangled  wood,  he 
encountered,  at  a  short  turn,  a  Spaniard  mounted  on  a  capital  animal,  with  his 
holsters  evidently  full,  and  a  sword,  or  machette,  in  his  girdle.  He  began  to 
think  the  specimen  of  rather  equivocal  build,  remembered  the  stories  told  over 
the  back-gammon  board,  and  shivered,  he  says,  only  once  ;  he  then  summoned 
courage,  and,  putting  on  a  brave  and  amiable  look,  said,  in  his  meekest  tones, 
with  a  query  at  the  end:  "Hotel  Americano?"  Tlie  ferocious  "robber"  took 
off  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  the  holster  tops,  drew  his  sword  !  and  pointed  in  the 
proper  direction,  indicating  a  little  turn  in  the  route,  close  by,  with  a  scitnmeti-ical 
motion  that  was  not  quite  to  our  traveller's  taste,  but  which  closed  by  both  pur- 
suing their  peaceful  paths.  The  American  did  not  seem  to  have  minded  it 
much,  but  ever  afterwards  we  remarked  he  preferred  to  vide  in  company  with 
others  I 

From  Mr.  Monson's,  short  rides  on  the  railroad  afford  excellent  opportunities 
for  observing  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  novelty  of  the  vege- 
tation. Occasionally,  you  come  in  sight  of  very  beautiful  avenues  of  the  Royal 
Palm,  planted  with  great  regularity,  sometimes  in  double  or  triple,  and  even 
quadruple  rows ;  the  effect  is  very  striking,  comparable  to  nothing  but  Egyptian 
architecture,  without  much  roof.  Nothing  that  could  be  set  down  in  our  regions 
(if  that  were  possible)  would  produce  such  a  sensation  as  a  row  or  two  of  these 
superb  columnar  trees,  with  their  waving  branches  of  green,  and  their  fruit  stem. 
At  El  Carolina  House,  there  is  an  avenue  of  these  Palms  along  the  whole  road 
front,  giving  an  air  of  great  statelincss  to  the  property. 

One  of  the  very  prettiest  places  we  saw,  adjoins  Mr.  Monson's  ;  it  is  a  small 
coffee  estate,  extremely  well  planted,  and  full  of  fruit.  The  owner  has  a  small 
dwelling  to  eat  and  sleep  in,  but  the  open  air  seems  to  be  the  home  of  the  family. 
Here  we  observed  again  the  enormous  quantity  of  bees  that  can  be  fed  from  the 
coffee,  orange,  and  other  flowers.  About  one  hundred  swarms  were  working  away 
most  industriously,  with  no  other  attention  than  having  been  placed  in  a  hollow 
about  three  feet  long,  and  open  at  both  ends.  This  log  is  merely  placed  level 
couple  of  stones,  at  an  elevation  from  the  ground  of  about  six  or  ten  inch 


There  appeared  to  be  no  fear  of  the  moth,  so  destructive  au  enemy  among  us. 
The  i)roduct  of  honey  and  wax  from  Cuba  is  very  great. 

The  oraupe-tree  does  not  fare  so  well.  It  is  attacked  by  a  coccus,  which  en- 
velops the  whole  wood,  and  has  once  or  twice  destroyed  nearly  all  the  plants  on 
the  island,  no  attention  being  given  to  its  cxtiri)ation.  Some  twenty  years  ago, 
it  obtained  the  mastery,  when  orange-trees  became  extremely  rare,  tlic  export  of 
the  fruit  being  abandoned.  Whole  fields  hedged  with  this  valuable  fruit,  disap- 
l^eared  ;  those  now  seen  were  soon  afterwards  planted,  and  are  again  destined  to 
destruction  for  want  of  care — shall  we  say,  for  want  of  a  Jlorticulturist  to  warn 
the  proprietors  of  their  danger,  and  the  remedy  ? 

We  might  give  long  botanical  descriptions,  but  why  enumerate  where  the  cata- 
logue would  include  such  great  variety  ?  Every  garden  might  have,  and  many 
do  have,  such  plants  as  the  lemon-scented  verbena  as  a  common  bush  ;  the  Mag- 
nolia fuscata  and  the  Pittisporum,  are  as  common  as  box-bushes  with  us,  sometimes 
attaining  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  There  is  also  a  tree  mignonette,  Eeseda  arhusta ; 
the  almond  grows  with  the  slightest  attention;  various  fruits  of  the  Sapota)  family, 
or  Star  apples,  are  common,  as  are  wild  plums,  the  caimeta,  and  an  Anona  called 
Sapota ;  the  latter  is  agreeable,  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  numerous 
fruits  that  are  so  tempting  to  the  eye  of  the  new-comer,  are  not  very  good  eating. 
They  possess  a  sweet,  sickly  flavor  that  very  few  relish.  Visitors  are  apt  to  keep 
to  their  well-esteemed  oranges,  bananas,  and  pine-apples.  Doubtless,  a  taste  may 
be  acquired  for  many  others  by  degrees. 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES,  NO.  10.  — THE  MTSHROOM. 

BY  WM.  CHORLTGN. 

The  Mushroom,  in  a  natural  state,  is  very  generally  distributed  over  many  of 
the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The  species  that  is  most  commonly  ac- 
cepted is  the  Agaricns  catnpestn's  of  botanists — a  cryptogamic  plant  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Fungi.  That  part  made  use  of,  and  which  develops  itself  above  ground, 
is  the  fructifying  organs,  the  real  and  true  plant  being  beneath  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  delicately  reticulated,  and  slender,  white  threads,  that  traverse  very  rapidly 
any  matrix  which  is  conducive  to  their  welfare.  It  is  an  edible  that  is  almost 
universally  relished,  although  we  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  its  nutritive  proper- 
ties ;  it  may  be  either  made  up  into  a  dish  for  the  table,  used  as  a  flavoring  in 
many  kinds  of  cookery,  compounded  into  catchup,  or  preserved  in  pickle.  In  all 
cases,  there  is  a  flne,  savory  taste  imparted  to  whatever  it  accompanies. 

Considering  the  great  request  for  Mushrooms,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
cultivation  of  them  is  not  more  generally  understood ;  more  particularly  so,  as 
they  neither  require  an  extent  of  garden  ground,  nor  yet  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays,  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Any  person  who  has  got  a  good  cellar  that  is 
free  from  frost,  may  grow  them  through  the  winter ;  and  at  other  seasons  nothing 
is  needed  but  a  closed-in  shed,  or,  in  a  small  way,  a  few  boards  nailed  together  in 
the  form  of  a  ^  cover,  to  keep  off  heavy  rains  and  drying  winds.  Such  conve- 
niences are  enough  to  supply  any  ordinary  family,  but  when  a  great  quantity  and 
uninterrupted  succession  is  wanted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  a  house  for  the 
purpose.  In  such  case,  a  double-span  roofed  shed,  some  ten  feet  wide,  and  in 
length  according  to  the  demand,  is  the  best  adapted,  and  most  economical.  The 
framework  of  this  may  be  built  with  common  spars,  the  roof  shingled,  and  the 
whole  double-boarded,  with  the  between  casings  filled  with  shavings,  sawdu 
still  better,  powdered  charcoal.     Such  a  structure  is  similar  to  an  above-ground 


ice-house,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  suitable,  as  it  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  out  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  both  of 
which  are  preventives  to  success.  On  each  side  (inside  the  house),  there  ought 
to  be  two  or  three  heights  of  shelves,  about  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  apart, 
with  a  board  ten  inches  wide,  placed  in  front  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
so  many  beds  as  succession  crops.  Notwithstanding  this  contrivance,  it  is  requisite 
during  very  severe  weather  to  have  some  artificial  heat,  which  is  sometimes  sup- 
plied by  a  common  flue  placed  along  the  ground,  level,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  ;  but  as  there  is  some  danger  attending  this,  and  the  warmth  therefrom  is 
of  a  very  drying  nature,  it  is  better  to  fix  the  lower  shelf  about  three  feet  high, 
and,  when  required,  to  keep  the  under  space  filled  with  fresh,  fermenting,  and 
somewhat  dry  stable  manure,  and  the  droppings  as  below  described,  which  will 
give  out  enough  heat  and  genial  moisture  to  raise  the  temperature  sufficiently. 
Where  expense  is  not  an  object,  and  there  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  houses  for 
the  forcing  of  vegetables  in  the  winter,  the  Mushroom  house  may  form  a  part  of 
the  whole ;  and  if  hot  water  is  employed  for  heating,  a  pipe  may  be  introduced 
into  it,  which  is  certainly  the  most  cleanly  and  perfect  mode. 

Hoio  to  make  Spmcn. — The  next  preparation  is  a  quantity  of  good  spawn,  which 
may  be  made  as  follows  :  Take  equal  portions  of  unfermented  horse  and  cow  ma- 
nure, and  fresh  earth  from  a  pasture  field  ;  mix  and  work  these  together.  Add 
sufficient  water  to  reduce  the  mass  into  the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar.  Mould 
into  the  form,  and  about  the  size  of  common  building  bricks ;  set  into  an  open 
shed,  and  turn  them  over  once  a  day,  until  nearly  dried  through  ;  then  cut  a  hole 
of  an  inch  diameter  into  the  centre  of  each ;  fill  up  with  a  piece  of  good  spawn, 
and  paste  over  the  aperture  with  a  little  cow  dung ;  build  the  whole  into  a  conical 
heap,  first  strewing  some  littery  stable  manure  underneath,  and,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, fill  in  between  each  layer  with  an  inch  of  half-fermented,  dry,  horse  drop- 
pings ;  cover  with  a  few  inches  of  the  same,  and  as  much  litter  as  will  enable  the 
heap  to  acquire  a  gentle  warmth,  hut  not  more,  or  the  spawn  will  be  killed.  In 
the  summer  time,  there  is  generally  heat  enough  without  any  fermentation,  and 
care  should  be  used  on  this  point.  If  all  goes  on  well,  the  rhizoma  will  have 
penetrated  through  the  whole  substance  in  three  or  four  weeks,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  appearing  full  of  fine,  white  threads ;  but  if,  when  examined,  it  is 
found  to  be  only  so  around  the  piece  previously  put  in,  the  spawn  is  not  sufficiently 
run,  and  it  should  be  left  undisturbed  a  week  or  two  longer.  After  this  time,  ex- 
amine again,  and  do  not  let  it  become  too  far  advanced,  or  the  keeping  properties 
will  be  very  much  depreciated.  When  all  is  right,  remove  the  bricks  into  a  dry 
and  cool  room,  protected  from  frost  in  winter,  where  they  may  be  preserved  good 
for  several  years.  I  have  used  Mushroom  spawn  five  years  old,  and  found  it  as 
good  as  when  first  made.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  shown  so  far  as  to  require  a 
small  portion  of  "leaven"  to  commence  with,  and  there  are  many  persons  so  situ- 
ated as  not  to  be  able  to  get  this.  There  are  not  many  places,  however,  where 
horses,  cows,  or  sheep,  are  not  stabled,  and  the  manure  lying  around,  and  it  often 
happens  that  more  or  less  has  been  accidentally  protected  from  extreme  wet.  These 
are  the  spots  to  look  for  natural  spawn,  and,  when  found,  a  very  small  portion  is 
enough  for  a  stnrt.  Do  not  collect  any  that  may  be  produced  from  decaying 
wood  or  leaves,  for,  notwithstanding  it  may  run  in  the  prepared  compost,  there  is 
danger  of  its  not  being  the  right  kind.  It  may  be  another  species  of  the  same 
genus,  and  probably  a  poisonous  one  ;  while,  by  attending  to  this  advice,  the  true 
sort  is  sure  to  be  obtained.  The  edible  Mushroom  may  always  be  known  by  its 
plump,  solid,  and  fleshy  appearance,  brittle  texture,  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful 
color  of  the  lamincE,  or  gills,  on  the  under  side  of  ih.Q  pileus,  or  cap  ; 


also  a  peculiarly  delicate  scent,  while  the  poisonous  species  generally  emit  a  rank 
and  somewhat  pungent  odor,  attended  by  a  clammy  or  greasy  excrescence  on  the 
outside. 

JIoic  to  mnhe  the  Beds. — We  will  consider  a  suitalilo  sized  bed  is  four  feet  wide 
by  ten  feet  long,  wliieh  will  retiuire  about  one  barrowfid  of  material  to  each  two 
feet  in  length.  Collect  for  this  enough  horse  droppings,  fresh  from  the  stable  ; 
place  in  a  heap,  in  a  dry  and  open  shed,  protected  from  rain  ;  let  them  become 
somewhat,  but  not  too  much  heated  by  commencing  fermentation;  when  so,  turn 
them  over  daily,  still  retaining  the  warmth,  and  the  lumps  as  whole  as  possible. 
In  ten  or  twelve  days,  they  will  become  nearly  dry  and  mouldy  looking ;  next, 
cover  the  flooring  of  the  bed  with  two  or  three  inches  of  stable  straw-litter ;  u})on 
this  lay  the  prepared  droppings,  to  the  depth  of  ten  to  twelve  inches,  after  being 
made  solid ;  and  remember,  that  the  more  compact,  the  better  chance  there  will 
be  of  success.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  it  is  probable  that  this  bed, 
so  made,  will  begin  to  heat ;  and  if  it  should  do  so  enough  to  burn  the  fingers  if 
put  into  it,  make  a  few  holes  with  a  stick,  which  will  soon  cool  it  down.  When 
there  is  surety  that  the  warmth  is  on  the  decline,  and  has  lowered  to  about  T0°  or 
75°,  break  up  some  spawn  into  lumps  of  three  inches  culjic  ;  plant  one  of  each 
of  these,  at  the  distance  of  nine  inches,  just  below  the  surface;  afterwards,  cover 
with  two  inches  of  turfy  loam  ;  beat  and  tread  all  down  until  quite  hard  and 
solid,  and  cover  with  any  kind  of  soft  hay  or  straw,  excepting  that  from  salt 
marshes.  And  here  I  would  caution  against  allowing  either  salt  or  lime  from 
coming  in  contact  with  any  portion  of  the  material  used  for  Mushrooms,  as  these 
ingredients  will  most  assuredly  kill  the  plant.  The  most  suitable  temperature  is 
from  50°  to  55°,  with  a  corresponding  moisture  in  solution  in  the  atmosphere. 
Mushrooms  will  not  develop  in  a  dry  heat,  while  too  much  wet  and  cold  rots  the 
spawn.  I  am  thus  particular  in  mentioning  these  details,  because  not  only  this  but 
all  other  fungoids  must  have  their  own  and  peculiar  requirements  present,  or  they 
will  not  prosper.  With  these,  there  is  nothing  more  easily  grown  than  our  pre- 
sent subject,  and  what  is  recorded  above,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  success.  A  bed  thus  made  and  cared  for,  will  commence  bearing  in  five 
or  six  weeks  after  being  finished,  and  ought  to  continue  to  do  so  for  two  or  three 
months.  If  a  regular  succession  be  needed  the  year  round,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  up  a  fresh  bed  once  a  month,  and  it  only  requires  common  intelligence,  in 
addition  to  the  above  recorded  ideas,  to  carry  out  the  differences  in  the  way  of 
preparing  the  material  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Sometimes  it  will 
l3e  found  that  the  young  Mushrooms  shrivel  up  while  small,  and  consequently  come 
to  nothing  more  than  clusters  of  small  "  buttons."  This  arises  from  one  of  two 
causes,  viz  :  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  or  by  the  covering  lying  too  close,  and 
thereby  excluding  the  air.  In  the  former  case,  the  upper  crust  is  dry,  and  crum- 
bles between  the  fingers,  when  a  sprinkling  of  clear  water  (enough  to  soak  down 
about  two  inches)  will  remedy  the  evil ;  and,  in  the  latter,  if  the  surface  be  wet, 
the  removal  of  and  applying  fresh  covering,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Mushrooms  can  be  also  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  the  above-mentioned 
materials,  and  in  the  same  way.  Pieces  of  spawn  may  also  be  planted  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil  inside  any  grapery  not  at  work  in  the  fall,  when  the  probability 
is,  a  crop  with  more  or  less  certainty,  until  the  base  becomes  too  wet  by  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  water  for  starting  the  vines.  It  is  well  known  that  Mushrooms 
are  produced  in  great  plenty,  naturally,  in  some  localities  where  cattle  feed  in  the 
fall,  after  a  dry  summer ;  and  if  we  consider  these  conditions,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  how  many  suitable  places  there  are  around  a  homestead  where  the  object 
view  may  be  carried  out,  when  the  nature  of  the  plant  is  understood. 


THE  MAPLE  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE,  AVENUE,  AND  STREET  TREE. 

Without  investigation,  it  might  appear  that  this,  and  all  other  fungoids  spring 
up  primarily  as  spontaneous  productions.  Observation,  however,  shows  this  doc- 
trine to  be  false,  for,  at  the  mature  state  of  existence,  they  discharge  an  immense 
number  of  sporules,  or  cellular  organs,  from  the  parent  body,  which  will  develop 
and  increase,  in  many  instances,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  according  to  the  species, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  suitable  food  and  atmospheric  influences.  It  is  a 
demonstrated  fact,  that  the  common  Mushroom  may  be  propagated  inthis  way, 
and  which  any  person  may  prove,  by  scattering  the  black  powder  that  is  emitted 
from  an  overgrown  head  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  compost  which  the  spawn 
is  made  of;  but  as  this  method  is  not  practicable  in  a  general  way,  it  is  better  to 
obtain  the  required  substance  as  above  directed. 

Hoiv  to  Cook  Mushrooms. — Peel  off  the  skin  on  the  upper  part ;  wipe  them  with 
a  soft  towel;  rub  the  whole  surface  with  softened  butter;  sprinkle  some  flour, 
pepper,  and  salt,  over  them  ;  lay  on  a  tin  plate,  and  broil  before  the  fire,  or  in  the 
oven,  until  they  are  quite  soft.  Another  way  is  to  stew  with  a  small  quantity  of 
milk,  using  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  to  taste.  The  great  fault  in  cooking,  gener- 
ally, is  not  exposing  them  to  the  heat  long  enough,  which  makes  them  insipid,  if 
not  unwholesome. 

To  Pickle  Mushrooms. — Choose  the  small,  rounded  "buttons"  before  they  ex- 
pand, as  near  equal  in  size  as  possible  ;  put  them  into  glass  jars,  after  being  wiped 
carefully  and  separately;  fill  up  with  hot  vinegar,  of  good  quality,  in  which  is 
infused  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  some  mace,  allspice,  or  cloves,  as  fancy  dic- 
tates ;  cork  up  tight,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

To  make  Catchup. — For  this  purpose,  the  Mushrooms  ought  to  be  fully,  or  a 
trifle  over-grown.  If  quite  black,  none  the  worse.  Put  them  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, and  cover  with  a  solution  of  salt  and  water ;  leave  them  covered  up  for  two 
days,  and  then  press  them  until  all  the  juice  is  extracted ;  boil  the  liquor  gently 
for  an  hour,  and  add  any  spice,  to  please.  Sometimes,  when  the  boiling  has  been 
insufficient,  the  catchup  will  not  keep,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  be  particular  ; 
fill  into  bottles,  and  cork  up  tight.  If  properly  done,  it  will  be  good  for  many 
years. 

[This  article,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Chorlton,  contains  the  best  and  most  prac- 
ticable modes  of  growing  the  mushroom,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  consulting 
any  other  treatise.  We  are  constantly  struck,  as  Mr.  Chorlton  proceeds,  with  the 
value  of  his  articles  on  vegetables,  and  are  entirely  convinced  that  they  would  do 
well  to  be  collected  into  a  separate  volume  as  a  vade-mecum  for  gardeners  and 
others. — Ed.] 


THE  MAPLE  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL  SHADE,  AVENUE, 
AND    STREET    TREE'. 

BY  D,  W.  RAY. 

For  symmetry  of  form,  varied  and  interesting  aspect  of  tree  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  for  density  of  foliage,  for  beauty  in  the  expansion  of  its  buds  in  early 
spVing,  and  in  the  many  colored  hues  of  its  autumnal  foliage,  we  have  no  native 
forest-tree  that  can  compare  with  the  Maple  (Acer)  family.  We  like  the  sober, 
grav  look  of  its  trunk  and  branches,  even  when  entirely  defoliated. 

The  Maple  is  nearly  as  useful  to  man  as  the  plant  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  an- 
nually produces,  in  this  country,  large  amounts  of  sugar,  much  superior  in  flavor 

that  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  the  cane.     The  aborigines  of  the  con 
rstood  its  manufacture  long  l)efore  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  m 


ifiO         TUE  MAI'LE  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL  SELA.DE,  AVENUE,  AND  STREET  TREE 


factiire  of  sujxar  from  (lie  !Maple  is  now  extensively  practised  by  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  in  all  their  primeval  style.  It  is  usually  made  to  barter  with  the  whites 
of  the  frontier  forts  and  stations,  and  finds  a  ready  market  at  the  confectioners,  to 
1)1-  niatle  up  into  toothsome  ])reparutions. 

The  Sny:iir  Maple  (A.  saccharinnm)  is  the  only  variety  of  Maple  wliich  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  variety  is  the  loftiest  growing  of  the  Maple  family,  and  is 
found  in  this  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia;  there  are  two  varieties  of  this: 
one  called  Black  Maple  (A.  nigrum),  which  is  smaller  in  size,  reaching  only  a  size 
of  fifty  feet ;  while  the  other  variety  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet.  The  Acer  family,  like  the  Quercus  or  Oak,  is  very  numerous,  nundjering 
some  seventeen  varieties,  and  about  forty  sub-varieties. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  Maple  which  can  be  cultivated  for  ornament, 
shade,  avenues,  groui)ing,  &c.,  are  the  (Acer  rubrum)  Red-twigged  Maple,  the 
Spike-flowered  Maple  (A.  spicatum),  the  Striped-barked  Maple  (A.  striatum),  the 
yovwiij  Maple  (A.  Platanus),  the  Sycamore  Maple  (A.  Pseudo-Platanus). 

The  latter  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  tchok  variety  of 
Maples.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
years.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  may  be  planted  in  groups  or  avenues,  but  pro- 
duces the  best  effect  when  planted  singly,  so  as  not  to  touch  any  other  tree ;  the 
variety  with  variegated  leaves  is  the  most  ornamental. 

Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  Maple  are  rapid  growing  trees,  forming  dense, 
regular,  and.  symmetrical  heads,  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Public  opinion  is  much  in  favor  of  planting  this  tree  as  a  park  and  street  tree 
(also  for  avenues),  from  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  entirely  free  from  caterpillars, 
worms,  and  all  kinds  of  insects,  retaining  their  foliage  until  quite  late  in  autumn. 
I  prefer  Maples,  as  street  trees,  to  elms  or  horsechestnuts. 

I  have  seen  villages  and  small  cities,  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  whose 
street  trees,  in  point  of  beauty  of  tree,  density  of  foliage,  and  comfort  of  shade, 
will  compare  with  many  of  the  older  settled  villages  of  the  East.  Although  they 
may  not  have  the  enormous  size  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  American  elms 
(Ulmus  Americana)  to  be  seen  in  Northampton,  Greenfield,  and  Deerfield,  Mass., 
yet  they  present  a  more  varied,  and,  in  the  autumn,  a  more  pleasing  sight  to  the 
eye,  covered  as  they  are  with  their  yellow  and  scarlet  frost-tinted  foliage.  And 
when  they  shall  have  attained  the  gigantic  size  of  their  more  favored  brethren, 
they  will  attract  the  same  notice  and  attention. 

I  am  aware  that  all  lovers  of  nature  have  some  particular  tree,  plant,  or  flower, 
which  they  adoiire  above  all  others.  I  confess  to  having  a  greater  j^enchant  for 
the  Maple  for  shade,  avenue,  and  street  trees  than  for  any  other  variety  of  forest- 
tree. 

I  still  remember  how  oft,  in  our  school-boy  hours,  we  sought  the  refreshing 
shade  of  the  Maple,  and  gambolled  beneath  its  wide-spreading  branches.  I  well 
remember,  too,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  and  drank  the  delectable  fluid  given 
forth  from  its  gigantic  trunk. 

Loudon  says  :  "  The  wood  of  the  Sycamore  Maple  is  white,  has  a  compost  of  a 
fine  grain,  susceptible  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  easily  worked.  It  does  not 
warp,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms  or  the  borer,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Locust." 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Locust  has  been  so  extensively  cultivated  at  the  "West,  in 
forming  artificial  forests,  in  preference  to  the  Maple.  The  latter  is  more  rapid  in 
growth  ;  its  sap  is  valuable  for  sugar  ;  its  timber  brings  a  high  price  in  market ; 
it  is  valuable  for  fence  posts,  if  the  part  to  be  put  in  the  ground  is  slightly  charred 

The  time  for  planting  the  Maple  is  in  early  spring,  or  as  soon  before  the 


pansion  of  the  bud  as  may  be.  It  will  be  found,  in  removing  from  the  woods, 
that  the  trees  will  necessarily  lose  some  of  their  fibrous  and  lateral  roots  ;  to  ob- 
viate the  danger  arising  from  this  loss  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  the  top  of  the 
tree  should  be  pruned,  so  as  to  take  off  as  much  in  amount  as  the  tree  lost  of  the 
root  in  taking  up,  thus  equalizing  the  circulation  between  root  and  top ;  this 
course  will  keep  up  the  balance  of  the  tree.  The  size  of  the  tree  to  be  transplanted 
in  this  manner,  to  insure  safety,  should  not  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  If  trees  of  larger  size  are  wanted,  the  best  mode  of  procedure 
is  to  trench  in  a  circle  about  the  tree,  the  previous  spring,  to  time  of  planting, 
cutting  the  trench  at  a  depth  sufficient  below  the  surface,  to  cut  off  all  the  hori- 
zontal roots ;  the  result  of  this  severing  all  the  main  lateral  roots,  is  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  fibres  upon  the  remainder ;  the  fibrous  roots  are,  in  fact,  the  life  of 
the  tree.  The  tree  should  be  then  taken  up  the  succeeding  winter  with  a  ball  of 
frozen  earth  upon  the  roots,  and  planted  in  this  condition.  The  manure  to  be 
applied  to  forest-trees  should  be  composed  mainly  of  leaf  mould  or  swamp  muck, 
and  should  be  applied  as  nature  applies  it  in  the  woods,  as  top  dressing  or  mulch. 
This  will  insure  their  entire  safety. 

If  our  large  cities  and  towns  would  eschew  the  planting  of  such  trees  as  the 
Ailanthus  and  Lombardy  Balsam  or  Poplar,  and  some  other  varieties  I  might 
mention,  and  plant  Maples  instead,  it  would  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  pleasant- 
ness of  their  streets,  and  possibly  increase  the  rent  roll  of  many  a  miserly  landlord. 


HTMEA    ELEGANS. 

For  purposes  of  general  out-door  decoration,  or  for  planting  round  or  near 
fountains  or  other  ornamental  water,  the  Humea  Elegans  stands  unrivalled.  Its 
gracefully  drooping  tresses  of  silky  brownish-orange  colored  flowers,  which  glitter 
in  the  sun  when  moved  by  the  breeze,  give  it  a  charm  beyond  description.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  find  favor  with  the  many,  or  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  growing  it. 

Although  introduced  from  New  South  Wales  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  only 
of  late  that  this  fine  biennial  has  been  employed  to  any  great  extent  for  out-door 
decoration.  Whether,  however,  as  forming  a  background  to  long  flower  borders, 
as  a  single  specimen  let  into  the  lawn,  or  occupying  the  centre  of  a  bed  or  vase, 
it  is  most  charming  ;  and  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  qualifications  is  that  it  may  be 
had  in  beauty  from  May  till  November. 

In  the  month  of  June,  sow  the  seed  in  a  pan  of  light  soil,  and  place  it  in  a  warm 
frame  until  the  plants  are  in  rough  leaf ;  then  remove  them  to  a  cool  frame  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air,  and  slight  shading  during  hot  sunshine  for  a  fortnight, 
when  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  off  singly  into  thumb  pots,  using  light  rich  soil, 
and  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  sand  or  sawdust,  in  a  cool  frame.  Keep  them 
close  and  shaded  until  sufficiently  established,  when  they  may  be  gradually  exposed 
to  sun  and  air ;  after  that  they  will  only  require  to  be  covered  with  a  sash  during 
cold  or  wet  weather.  Shift  into  larger  pots  throughout  the  autumn  and  following 
spring,  as  they  require  it,  taking  care  never  to  let  them  become  pot-bound,  as  their 
beauty  is  much  lessened  by  being  in  any  way  stinted,  either  in  pot  room,  moisture, 
or  richness  of  soil.  By  means  of  liberal  treatment,  they  will  retain  their  foliage 
in  a  healthy  green  state  until  finally  destroyed  by  frost.  Daring  winter,  a  low 
temperature,  plenty  of  air,  and  being  kept  near  the  glass,  suits  those  intended  for 
planting  out  better  than  heat  and  a  close  atmosphere.  Give  plenty  of  water 
before  turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  also  for  a  week  or  two  after  planting, 

=  — ta^ 


until  tlu'3'nre  fairly  cstnl)llsliccl  in  the  soil,  which  should  lie  turfy  loam  mixed  with 
well  <loeayed  manure  or  leaf  soil. 

When  kept  under  pclass  to  flower  in  pots  for  in-door  decoration,  they  are  not 
h:ilf  so  I)eautiful  as  when  exposed  to  the  open  air;  their  color  in  doors  being  a 
kind  of  greenish-pink,  gives  the  ])lants  a  sickly  appearance.  .Slightly  fumigating 
them  during  the  spring  months,  will  keep  them  free  from  insects,  which  are  aj)t  to 
infest  them,  especially  the  under  sides  of  their  leaves. — M.,?'/i  Gardeners''  Chruniclc. 


INSECTS,   NO.    3.  — ILLUSTRATED. 

GRAPE   VINE   CATERPILLARS,   ETC. 

BY  T.  STAUFFER,  MOUNT  JOY,  TA. 

As  early  as  the  Gth  of  July,  and  as  late  as  the  15th  of  September,  we  often  find 
herds  of  small,  greenish-yellow  caterpillars  on  the  under  side  of  the  grape  leaves, 
feeding  side  by  side,  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  well,  however,  to  observe 
that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  gregarious  larvaj  found  on  the  grape.  Those 
(if  the  Frocris  Americana,  a  Lepidopterous  insect,  and  those  of  a  species  of  saw 
Hies  (the  Selandria  vitis)  belonging  to  the  Hymenopterous  orders. 

Fig.  1(9)  represents  the  female  Frocris  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  axils,  and 
along  the  veins  of  the  leaf.     So  intent  are  they,  that  they  continue  the  operation 

though  the  leaf  be  cut  off 

^'  ^>«^ir  J/V'U'Pfctr  ^  ,  i?rA-*rf^a  ^"^^  carried  to  some  dis- 
tance, as  I  have  observed. 
The  spot  is  first  touched, 
perhaps  with  a  portion  of 
gummy  fluid,  and  the  eggs 
then  deposited  thereon, 
in  succession,  until  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  are 
planted.  Those,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  drop 
their  lids,  and  the  minute 
larvtiQ  come  forth,  as  seen 
(Fig.  3)  on  the  same  leaf. 
They  undergo  their  several 
changes  until  matured. 
Fig.  4  is  a  magnified  view.  They  are  C3'lindrical,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  with 
a  transverse  row  of  warts,  armed  with  short,  stifl",  radiating,  black  prickles  on 
each  segment;  head  and  tail,  dark.  They  have  sixteen  feet.  The  female  Fro- 
cris (j)  is  a  wasp-like  moth,  with  narrow,  blue-black  wings,  a  saffron-colored 
collar,  and  notched  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  extremity  of  the  body.  The  male  (5), 
Fig.  2,  is  larger,  has  a  yellow  collar,  and  dark,  fawn-colored  wings ;  the  antennae 
scarcely  toothed;  those  of  the  female  strongly  so,  or  pectinated.  This  replaces, 
in  America,  the  Frocris  vitis  of  Europe,  so  destructive  to  the  vine  in  Tuscany. 

In  their  diurnal  flight  and  general  appearance,  they  approach  the^Egeria;  there 
is,  however,  no  relationshi[)  in  their  transformations  and  habits.  The  larva?  of 
I'rocris  devour  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  make  their  cocoons  of  coarse  silk,  of  a 
flattened  form  and  tough  texture,  found  in  crevices  and  under  the  leaves,  being 
more  like  the  Fhalaena;  in  their  habits,  among  which  they  are  arranged  by  some 
naturalists. 


Procris  Americana. 


This  is  also  figured  (except  the  male)  Plate  6,  and  described  page  18,  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1854,  wherein  it  is  recommended  "to  destroy  the  caterpillars 
by  syringing  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  and  then  trampling  under 
foot  those  which  fall  to.  the  ground,  or  by  picking  off  the  infected  leaves  by  hand, 
when  not  too  numerous."  (The  latter  is  my  plan.)  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  also  mentioned  "that  the  French  have  a  method  of  destroying  small  moths 
in  their  gardens,  by  the  use  of  cords  dipped  in  honey,  and  stretched  from  tree  to 
tree.  These  cords  at  the  same  time  attract  the  insect  by  their  sweetness,  and 
entrap  them  from  their  adhesiveness." 

Fig.  5  represents  the  larva  of  Selandria  vitis,  also  a  great  pest  to  the  vine  ; 
they  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  tapering  behind ;  an  olive  blotch  on  the  last 
and  front  segments,  each  with  two  transverse  rows  of  single  spiues,  which  are 
black,  and  more  conspicuous  on  the  first  three  rings,  perfectly  naked.  Those  have 
twenty-two  legs,  and,  when  fully  grown,  are  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  fly,  or  parent,  is  of  a  jet-black  color,  except  the  upper  side  of  the  thorax, 
wdiich  is  red  ;  legs,  pale-yellowish  ;  the  wings  with  brown  veins  of  a  smoky  color. 
These  flies  rise  from  the  ground  in  spring,  and  lay  their  eggs.   (See  Harris,  p.  370.) 

The  slug-worm  (those  little,  snail-like,  tadpole-shaped,  slimy  caterpillars),  quite 
too  common  on  our  cherry  and  pear-trees,  belong  to  the  same  family — Blenno- 
campa  ceraci,  or  Selandria  cerasi,  the  first  name  being  most  appropriate.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  saved  a  young  pear-tree  by  dusting  black  pepper  over  them 
when  the  dew  was  yet  upon  the  leaves. 

[Mr.  Stauffer  is  an  accurate  observer,  and  what  is  quite  remarkable  and  inte- 
resting, he  furnishes  wood-cuts  for  his  illustrations,  made  by  his  own  hand.  He 
has  our  thanks  for  these  contributions,  and  we  hope  he  will  continue  them. — Ed.] 


THE    PEAR    SLUG. 

BY  JOHN  C.  HANCHETT,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  Horticulturist  for  September  of  last  year,  there  appeared  a  very  interest- 
ing article,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  Pear  Slug.  I 
refer  to  it  here,  in  order  to  make  a  slight  correction  in  one  particular — a  correc- 
tion, important  only  as  the  account  is  not  strictly  exact.  "  Their  eggs,"  she  says, 
"  are  placed,  singly,  within  little  semicircular  incisions  through  the  skin  of  the  leaf, 
and  generally  on  the  lower  side  of  it."  This  account  is  also  given  in  Cole's  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Book,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere. 

I  inclose  two  leaves  taken  from  a  young  pear-tree,  which,  you  will  observe,  are 
covered  with  what  appear  to  be  small,  perforated,  white  scales  lying  promiscuously 
all  over  and  upon  the  upper  surface.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  eggs  from 
which  the  young  slugs  have  passed  to  their  work,  the  perfect  egg  appearing  simply 
like  a  perfect  scale.  It  has  been  for  ray  interest  to  watch  the  advent  of  these 
creatures  for  some  years  past,  and  I  have  found  the  first  evidence  of  their  coming 
to  be  the  appearance  of  these  scales,  placed  superficially  upon  the  upper  surface. 
I  have  never  discovered  any  incision  in  the  leaf,  nor  even  an  accidental  deposit,  in 
a  single  instance,  upon  the  lower  surface.  There  are  evidences  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  these  eggs  having  been  deposited  upon  each  of  the  leaves  which  I  send 
you ;  and,  from  their  number,  you  will  readily  and  correctly  surmise  that  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  insect,  even  in  the  first  four  hours  of  its  existence,  must  be 
very  great.  Though  the  lower  leaves  of  the  tree  are  those  chiefly  upon  which  the 
are  deposited,  yet,  as  you  can  judge  from  the  sami)le  before  you,  an  entire 
would  be  speedily  divested  of  its  foliage,  if  the  insects,  as  they  increase  in 


tluir  capacity  for  destruction,  were  left  unmolested.  ITapi)ily,  if  attended  to  in 
season,  thoujrh  their  number  be  countless,  as  they  were  in  the  nursery  from  whence 
these  leaves  were  taken,  they  can  easily  be  arrested  in  their  i)rogress  by  the  liberal 
application  of  slaked  lime.  It  is  by  no  means  essential,  however,  as  I  see  it  uni- 
versally recommended,  that  it  be  applied  "when  the  dew  is  on."  A  moment's 
redcction  will  convince  any  one  that  (it  being  the  creature  and  not  the  leaf  that 
the  lime  is  designed  to  assail)  the  dew  must  be  unimportant  if  not  an  actual  hin- 
drance to  its  o])oration.  Whatever  lime  is  arrested  by  the  dew-drops,  becomes 
inert,  and  speedily  hardens  into  a  harmless  mass,  which  the  slug  may  pass  over  or 
avoid,  at  pleasure.  When  the  leaves  are  dry,  on  the  contrary,  the  lime  which 
lodges  upon  them  will  be  shaken  off  by  the  first  agitation  in  the  air,  and  a  portion 
of  it  will  be  likely  to  find  its  way  to  the  slimy  back  of  some  depredator  that  had 
hitherto  escaped  unscathed.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  presence  of  the  dew  inter- 
feres with  the  full  execution  of  the  design. 

As  great  things  are  made  up  of  small,  so  let  the  facts  here  stated,  if  found  (as 
they  are  believed  to  be)  "  fixed"  ones,  take  their  position  in  the  great  aggregate 
of  exact  knowledjre. 


MANAGEMENT    OF    CAMELLIAS. 

An  excellent  paper  in  the  Midland  Florist,  on  the  "  Management  of  Camellias," 
contains  the  following  advice:  "In  a  general  way,  we  can  afford  to  cut  all  the 
shoots  a  good  way  back,  some  as  far  back  as  to  leave  only  two  or  three  eyes. 
Camellia  japonica  is  a  plant  that  wants  great  attention,  or  it  will  become  ill-formed. 
The  shoots  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  start  before  the  bloom  has  opened ;  the 
flower  is  the  smaller  and  weaker  for  it;  the  new  shoot  takes  up  the  growth,  and 
merely  lengthens  the  branch  that  is  already  long  enough.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  other  branches ;  they  all  lengthen,  no  side  and  lower  shoots  come,  the 
plant  grows  tall,  without  getting  more  bushy,  and  in  two  seasons  is  spoiled. 
When  the  spike  next  the  bloom  bud  begins  to  push,  remove  it ;  never  leave  the 
end  shoot  on,  unless  you  want  to  lengthen  the  branch.  By  picking  them  off,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  plant  is  thrown  into  side  shoots,  branches,  and  flowers  ;  but 
this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  done.  Shorten  every  branch  that  is  too  long ;  cut  out 
any  weak  wood  that  clogs  up  and  confuses  the  centre  ;  make  the  plant  of  a  good 
form,  by  cutting  back  whatever  is  ugly,  and  if  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  shift  the  plant 
into  a  larger  one  ;  but  as  Camellias  are  now  set  for  bloom,  and  have  done  all  their 
growth,  set  them  in  the  shade.  See  that  they  do  not  want  for  water,  and  let  them 
rest  and  harden.  There  are  some  plants  that,  like  the  Camellia,  are  out  of  bloom 
before  it  is  safe  to  turn  them  out  of  doors ;  these  must  make  their  new  wood  in 
the  house,  and  be  well  grown  and  perfected  before  they  are  turned  out.  The 
perfection  of  a  turn  is,  however,  under  a  canvas  awning,  like  a  tulip  frame, 
because,  when  closed  up,  the  sharp  winds  take  no  effect  on  them.  With  a  conve- 
nience of  this  kind,  most  plants  might  be  pruned  and  turned  into  the  canvas-house, 
as  they  decline  flowering;  but  they  will  require  some  attention.  They  must  have 
protection  from  the  wind,  when  north  or  east,  and  from  the  sun  during  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  they  must  have  all  the  air  they  can  get,  and  in  fine,  genial  weather,  ex- 
cept the  few  hours  of  mid-day  sun,  they  may  be  open  altogether ;  they  may  also 
have  warm  showers,  but  they  must  be  shut  up  in  their  canvas  abode  whenever 
the  wind  is  high,  and  also  when  in  the  wrong  quarter.  When  the  plants  have 
made  their  growth,  they  may  be  more  exposed  ;  still,  they  must  not  have  the  hot 
But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  pruning  is  by  far  the  most  import 
ration,  because,  this  done  well,  your  plants  will  be  handsome,  however 
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they  grow  ;  neglect  this,  and  they  will  be  barelegged,  nothing  but  naked  wood  at 
the  bottom,  and  totally  unfit  to  show  singly,  even  on  your  own  shelves.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  When  you  arrange  your  greenhouse  for  the  winter,  you  crowd 
them,  to  hide  their  naked  stems,  and  make  bad  worse.  They  may  make  a  pretty 
bank  of  flowers,  because  you  see  nothing  but  their  tops ;  whereas,  prune  them 
every  year  before  they  make  their  new  wood,  keep  them  well  down,  for  the  top 
eye  or  bud  left  is  sure  to  grow  the  most  vigorously,  and  for  this  you  must  make 
allowance  when  cutting  back  or  pruning.  As,  therefore,  you  must,  properly  speak- 
ing, begin  in  the  spring,  prune  everything  as  it  goes  out  of  flower;  Hoveas,  Acacias, 
Camellias,  Correas,  Chorozemas,  Cytissus,  Oestrum,  Epacris,  Nerium,  Fimelia, 
and  many  others." 


PEAR   BLIGHT    AND    HONEY   DEW. 

BY  YARDLEY  TAYLOR,  LOUDON  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

Is  there  any  connection,  either  in  cause  or  effect,  between  blight  in  pear-trees  and 
the  substance  called  honey  dew  ?  We  have  had  both  here,  to  an  unusual  extent, 
and  the  latter  more  largely  on  pear-trees  than  any  other,  though  found  on  almost 
all  kind  of  trees.  I  have  two  large  pear-trees,  planted  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
(one  a  wilding),  brought  in  from  the  fields  when  small,  and  planted  in  the  orchard. 
This  has  grown  freely,  and  was  never  affected  with  blight  till  this  season,  and  now, 
large  upper  limbs,  near  two  inches  in  diameter,  are  dead  ;  two  of  the  branches 
grafted,  of  late  years,  with  the  Bergamot  and  White  Doyenne,  are  somewhat  affected, 
but  not  so  badly.  The  other  tree  was  an  ordinary  fall  pear,  grafted  on  the  root 
of  a  white  thorn,  and  is  probably  now  mostly  on  its  own  roots,  as  the  graft  was 
inserted  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  tree  has  grown  freely  but  not 
rapidly.  This  is  scarcely  touched  with  the  blight,  except  some  of  its  upper 
branches  that  have  been  grafted  latterly  with  other  varieties,  to  bring  them  into 
early  bearing.  This  tree  exhibited  the  substance  called  honey  dew,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  I  ever  noticed  before  ;  the  young  shoots  of  the  present  year,  the  stems 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  surface  of  the  leaves  themselves,  in  many  places  were  lite- 
rally covered  with  it,  and  it  fell  in  drops  to  the  ground.  We  have  about  one 
hundred  varieties  of  pear  now  planted  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  all  exhibited 
this  substance  more  or  less.  Even  the  forest-trees  showed  it  on  their  leaves  to  an 
unusual  extent,  this  season. 

But  what  is  honey  dew  ?  and  has  the  cause  of  its  production  anything  in  com- 
mon with  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pear  blight  ?  Without 
assuming  the  affirmative,  it  might  be  well  to  examine  the  sul)ject  a  little,  and 
obtain  what  light  we  can  on  this  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  vegetable 
growth.  The  most  plausible  theory  that  has  occurred  to  me,  is  this :  We  know 
that  in  almost,  if  not  quite  all  trees,  the  first  flow  of  sap,  in  the  si)ring,  contains 
saccharine  matter ;  this  appears  to  be  elaborated  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  from 
the  matter  brought  up  by  the  sap  previous  to  the  suspension  of  the  circulation  by 
cold.  A  long,  regular  cold  winter,  is  most  favorable  for  its  production  ;  hence 
the  region  2"^  or  3°  north  of  us,  is  better  for  sugar  making  from  the  maple  than 
this  latitude.  But  this  winter  here,  has  been,  for  length  and  for  cold,  more  severe 
than  they  often  have  there,  thus  producing  more  saccharine  matter  here,  in  trees, 
than  usual.  The  past  winter  has  been  one  remarkable  for  sugar  making  in  the 
Northern  States.  This  saccharine  matter,  in  the  sap  particularly,  when  abundant, 
ht  be  supposed  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  even  if  not  sufficiently  to 
the  blight,  it  at  least  does  so  enough  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  off. 


VARIET7  OF  SEEDS. 

olKstTvaiifo  of  this  fact  first  led  luc  to  examine  the  cause,  when  I  found  the  youn^ 
shoots  with  the  stems  ami  much  of  the  surface  of  the  leaves  coated  with  this  adhe- 
sive substance,  which  appeared  plain  to  me  must  obstruct  the  evaporation  of  the 
pa))  from  the  leaves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  producing  a  weakness  in  growth  that  caused 
many  of  the  leaves  to  fall.*  Perhaps  the  week  or  ten  days  of  mild  weather  we 
had  in  the  midst  of  winter,  was  favorable  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  su]), 
as  it  is  well  known  that  such  weather  after  cold  weather,  is  favorable  for  sugar 
making. 

The  wood  of  the  pear-tree  is  hard  and  compact,  and  the  pores  small  ;  and  may 
it  not  be  possible  that,  under  certain  circuiustanccs  favorable  to  a  large  produc- 
tion of  saccharine  matter  in  the  sap,  the  sap  may  be  so  thickened  by  it  as  to  stop 
the  circulation  entirely,  and  then  i)utrefy  ?  Large  numbers  of  the  small  spurs  on 
our  apple-trees  are  affected  the  same  way  this  year,  disfiguring  our  trees  very  much 
and  very  generally.  There  must  be  a  cause  for  this  ;  and  may  not  this  be  the 
reason  why  our  fruit  set  so  badly  this  year  ?  Trees  that  were  heavily  loaded  with 
bloom,  scarcely  set  auy  fruit ;  indeed,  I  have  seldom  known  so  general  a  failure, 
except  from  late  severe  frosts ;  but,  this  season,  we  had  none  after  blooming. 
Some  suppose  the  failure  was  caused  by  rainy  weather ;  but  that  does  not  appear 
satisfactory  to  me.  We  had  rain,  also,  when  our  grape-vines  were  in  bloom,  and 
we  have  seldom  had  them  to  set  so  freely.  I  should  like  to  hear,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Horticulturist,  whether  the  effect  has  occurred  in  other  places. 

It  has  very  generally  been  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  blight,  when,  after 
a  dry  summer,  a  wet  fall,  favorable  to  late  growth,  occurs,  and  then  an  early  and 
severe  winter ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  the  past  season.  "We  had  both  a  dry 
summer  and  fall,  no  late  growth  encouraged,  and  the  wood  certainly  was  well 
ri})encd  generally  ;  the  winter,  it  is  true,  set  in  early  and  pretty  severe. 

The  following  varieties  of  pear  have  suffered  badly  with  us,  this  year :  Messire 
Jean  and  Glout  Morceau,  Ilacon's  Incomparable,  Easter  Beurre,  Doyenne  Gris 
Jaune  de  hivre  nouveau.  Ananas  d'Et6,  Beurre  d'Esperen,  on  ])ear  roots ;  and 
Swan's  Orange,  Belle  Lucrative,  Ananas  d'Ete,  Beurre  de  Ranz,  on  quince. 
Slightly  affected :  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Napoleon,  Bergamot,  Urbaniste,  Jar- 
gonelle, Bartlett,  Ileathcot,  Surpass  Vergalieu,  Beurre  d'Areraburg,  and  Ott ; 
the  remainder  (amounting  to  upwards  of  ninety  varieties)  of  those  most  recom- 
mended in  the  books,  are  uninjured.  Our  grounds  are  rolling,  and  naturally  well 
underdrained. 


Vitality  of  Seeds. — Permit  me  to  send  you  three  seeds  of  some  Coniferous 
plants,  and  also  part  of  the  cone,  for  your  inspection.  About  a  month  back  I 
had  seven  seeds  given  me  by  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  had  the  cone  in  his  posses- 
sion upwards  of  nine  years,  and  previous  to  that  it  formed  an  ornament  for  many 
years  in  a  gentleman's  hall  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  probably  forty  years  since  it  was 
gathered  from  the  tree.  About  three  weeks  ago,  I  sowed  seven  seeds  in  a  small 
pot,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  but,  previous  to  sowing  them,  I  cut  a 
notch  through  the  shell  of  each  seed.  They  have  all  vegetated,  and  were  potted 
off  to-day  in  small  and  thumb  pots.  I  always  cut  the  rind  of  all  the  thick 
skinned  seeds  I  may  save  to  sow. — Edayix  Fancourt.  [The  seeds  and  cone  are 
those  of  Pinus  Pinea,  the  Stone  Pine. — London  Florist.'] 

*  This  matter  not  being  needed  for  growth  in  the  formation  of  wood,  was  forced  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves  by  the  ascending  sap,  and  not  evaporating  speedily,  was 
left  on  the  surface. 
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REPORT  UPON  GRAPES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  AD 
INTERIM  OF  THE  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
GEORGIA. 

As  several  varieties  of  grapes — some  well  known  to  all 
fruit  growers,  others  imperfectly  so,  and  some  entirely  new — 
have  been  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  Committee,  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  report  upon  this  fruit  by  itself, 
and  in  so  doing,  notice  in  detail  all  the  native  varieties  knov.u 
to  us  now  cultivated.  We  shall  strive  to  do  this  so  fully,  that 
any  one  under  the  impression  he  has  a  new  grape  can  proba- 
bly ascertain,  from  these  descriptions,  whether  his  fruit  has 
already  passed  under  the  eye  of  the  Committee,  and,  if  it 
has,  determine  for  himself  its  name  ;  or,  if  it  proves  really 
distinct,  he  can  so  decide,  and  send  it  to  the  Committee,  to 
report  upon  its  qualities  and  value. 

So  far  as  we  know  our  cultivated  native  grapes,  all  belong 
to  three  species  :  1st.  Vitisrotundifolia  (Y.  vulpina,  of  Gray); 
2d.  Yitis  sestivalis  ;  and  3d.  Yitis  labrusca.  The  first  of  these  species  includes  the 
"Muscadine"  and  "Scuppernong;"  the  second,  the  smaller  fruited,  juicy  "summer 
grapes;"  the  third,  the  common  "Fox  Grapes." 

1st,  Vitis  rotundifolia  (Y.  vulpina,  of  Gray). — Stem,  moderately  large  ;  perfectly 
smooth,  even  in  the  oldest  vines.  Leaves,  small,  seldom  over  three  or  four  inches 
across ;  thin,  smooth  ;  shining  on  both  sides,  most  so  beneath  ;  rounded  cordate, 
not  lobed;  acuminate,  very  coarsely  toothed;  teeth  generally  larger  and  smaller, 
alternately  ;  axilla  of  the  nerves  beneath,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  small  tuft 
of  pubescence.  Panicles,  small,  densely  flowered,  blossoming  later  than  the  other 
species.  Berries,  large,  one-half  to  seven-eighth  inch  in  diameter ;  black  purple, 
or  light  green,  without  bloom,  with  a  thick,  tough  skin;  musky.  Branchlets, 
minutely  warty ;  (Scuppernong,  Bullace,  Muscadine,  Bull  Grape,  Southern  Fox 
Grape). 

Individuals  of  this  species  often  produce  only  male  or  staminate  flowers ;  but 
upon  examination,  this  season,  of  many  vines,  wild  and  cultivated,  while  in  blos- 
som, more  were  found  female  or  pistillate  only.  So  far  as  observed,  all  the  bear- 
ing vines  of  the  species  had  hermaphrodite  or  perfect  blossoms,  and  the  species  is 
doubtless  polygamous.  All  the  blossoms  observed  were  six-petalled  and  hexan- 
drous.     Of  this  species,  the  only  cultivated  variety  is  the 

Scuppernong,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  now  widely  cultivated.  It  is  not 
dia3cious,  as  stated  by  Downing  and  other  authors,  but  with  perfect  flowers.  Ten- 
drils, green.  Bunches,  very  small,  having  generally  two  to  four,  and  occasionally 
six,  seven,  or  perhaps  nine  berries  in  a  cluster.  Berries,  loosely  set,  large  (five- 
eighth  to  seven-eighth  inch  in  diameter),  round.  Skin,  thick,  light  green,  with 
minute  brownish  dots.  Flesh,  somewhat  pulpy,  juicy,  of  a  honeyed  sweetness,  rich 
and  luscious,  of  a  somewhat  musky  flavor  and  scent.  Berries,  ripen  gradually,  and 
drop  singly  from  the  cluster  when  mature.  The  vine  does  not  readily  strike  from 
cuttings. 

There  are  said  to  be  seedlings  of  this  grape,  with  black  and  purple  fruit,  equal 
in  quality  to  the  Scuppernong  itself.  For  ordinary  culture — as  it  never  rots,  and 
is  said  to  produce  a  good  wine,  it  is  probably  the  best  single  variety.  SinHe  vines 
cover  an  immense  area  of  trellis,  and  sometimes  produce  over  twenty-five  busheh 
a  season.     Quality,  "  very  good." 
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2(1.  Vi'ii's  (isti'mlis. — Stem,  clinibinnr,  lofty.  Tjcavcs,  rouiulod,  lieart-sliiii)C(l, 
siiMobatL-iy-aiit^led  ;  .eomctimcs  disliiiclly  three  or  five-luhcd,  with  rounded  sinuses  ; 
ucuniinate,  irrcfjularly-toothcd,  or  serrate,  with  the  teeth  inueronate;  alternate 
ones  often  smaller.  Above,  smooth,  or  somewhat  nraehnoid  (eobwebby),  csjic- 
eially  in  their  youna:er  state  ;  beneath,  more  or  less  downy,  with  loose,  eobwebby 
hairs,  either  horny  or  fuseous  (sometimes  sub-glabrous)  ;  the  youngest  ones  always 
more  densely  villous  ;  old  leaves  generally  smoothest;  green  above.  Fertile  i)ani- 
cles,  compound,  oljlong.  Blossoms,  open  after  those  of  Vitis  labrusca,  and  before 
those  of  Y.  rotundifolia.  Berries,  small,  one-fourth  to  a  little  over  one-half  inch  in 
diameter  ;  round,  rather  closely  set ;  commonly  black  or  dark  j)urple,  with  a  bloom  ; 
generally  pleasant.  Varieties  of  this  species  display  unusual  diversity  of  leaf;  but 
the  cobwebby,  instead  of  woolly  or  velvety  down  of  the  young  leaves  and  shoots, 
their  general  likeness  to  each  other  in  the  form  and  compactness  of  the  bunch,  the 
usual  freedom  of  the  berry  from  muskiness  and  i)ulp,  and  its  smaller  size,  generally 
render  it  easy  to  refer  them  to  Vitis  aestivalis.  It  already  allbrds  varieties  which, 
if  inferior  in  size  of  berry,  are  superior  in  flavor  and  excellence,  mote  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  table  use,  and  quite  as  much  so  for  wine  as  those  derived  from 
Vitis  labrusca.  It  is  also  the  most  promising  source  from  which  to  seek  superior 
new  varieties  from  seed.  The  wild  species  is  called  the  "  Summer  Grape."  The 
cultivated  varieties  arc  as  follows  :  First,  those  usually  three  or  five-lobed  : — 

1.  Devereaux. — The  only  specimens  we  have  seen  were  from  Peters,  Ilarnden  <fe 
Co.,  of  Atlanta,  from  which,  and  from  three  small  vines  set  out  this  season,  our 
description  is  derived,  aided  by  notes  from  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  It 
was  found  in  the  woods,  over  forty  years  since,  by  Samuel  M.  Devereaux,  and  first 
cultivated  by  himself  and  his  neighbors,  near  Sparta,  in  this  State.  As  Devereaux 
kept  the  stage-house,  passengers  soon  disseminated  it,  being  struck  with  the  won- 
derful productiveness  of  the  vine.  It  seems  quite  distinct  in  foliage.  Younger 
leaves,  sub-three-lobed,  older  ones  distinctly  lobed.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots 
are  light  green  (not  brownish,  as  in  the  Warren).  Leaves,  moderately  downy, 
distinctly  arachnoid,  hoary  instead  of  fuscous.  Bunches,  quite  long  (those  sent 
over  nine  inches),  very  much  shouldered,  compact.  Berries,  small.  Skin,  thin, 
black,  covered  with  blue  bloom.  Flesh,  free  from  pulp,  and  abounding  in  juice, 
of  a  color  as  darkly  red  as  that  of  the  pokeberry,  of  a  brisk  and  excellent  flavor. 
Quality,  "very  good."  A  prodigious  bearer;  hence,  like  the  Warren,  considerably 
liable  to  rot.  (This  is  not  the  Devereaux  of  "  Gardening  for  the  South,"  which 
is  the  true  Lenoir.)  Kipens  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  color  of  the  juice 
is  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  grape  we  know. 

2.  Ohio. — Leaves,  large,  three-lobed,  deeply  cut;  young  shoots,  tendrils,  and 
leaves,  green,  with  no  shade  of  red  in  them;  somewhat  hoary  beneath.  Shoots, 
long-jointed,  strong.  Bunches,  shouldered,  large,  long,  loose,  tapering.  Berries, 
small,  round.  Skin,  thin,  dark  purj^le,  with  a  blue  bloom,  without  pulp,  tender, 
melting,  and  sweet.  "  Very  good,"  but,  like  the  next,  too  small  a  fruit  to  be 
very  desirable.  Ripens  just  before  the  Warren.  Origin,  unknown.  Fruit,  from 
Richard  Peters,  Escj.,  Atlanta. 

3.  JElsmburgh. — It  takes  its  name  from  a  town  near  which  it  was  found,  in  New 
Jersey.  Mature  leaf,  dark  green,  five-lobed,  deeply  cut,  but  perhaps  less  so  than 
the  Warren.  Leaf  stalks  and  tendrils,  more  red  than  usual.  Terminal  leaves, 
brownish,  with  but  little  cobwebby  down  beneath,  and  none  above.  Nerves  of 
older  leaves,  considerably  downy.  Bunches,  shouldered,  rather  large,  loose.  Ber- 
ries, quite  small.  Skin,  thin,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom;  free  from  pulp,  melting, 
sweet,  and  pleasant.  Ripens  nearly  as  early  as  Lenoir ;  distinguished  from  th( 
Ohio  by  being  not  quite  as  good,  by  the  leaves  being  five  instead  of  three-lobed. 


and  by  the  brownish  shade  of  the  young  shoots,  leaves,  and  tendril^,  which,  in  the 
Ohio,  are  green.     Fruit,  from  Dr.  Ward. 

4.  Camaks. — This  vine  (evidently  a  native)  was  one  of  those  in  the  garden  of 
James  Caraak,  Esq.,  at  his  decease,  some  ten  years  since,  resembling  considerably 
the  Warren,  and  being  somewhat  shaded  and  overgrown.  Its  distinct  character, 
until  the  present  season,  was  unrecognized.  Its  origin  being  unknown,  we  have 
named  it  after  the  energetic  pioneer  in  horticulture  in  whose  collection  it  was 
found.  Leaves,  three  or  five-lobed,  deeply  cut.  Bunches,  shouldered,  long  (seven 
to  nine  inches),  loose,  tapering.  Berries,  rather  small  (three-eighths  to  one-half 
inch  in  diameter),  round.  Skin,  thin,  light  brownish-red,  with  a  light  bloom. 
Flesh,  tender,  melting,  free  from  pulp,  very  sweet,  and  excellent.  Quality,  "  best." 
Differs  from  Warren  not  only  in  the  color  of  the  berry  (which  is  very  much  lighter), 
but  in  ripening  more  evenly,  and  in  the  general  shape  and  character  of  the  bunch,  on 
which  the  berries  are  so  loosely  arranged  that  they  will  probably  not  be  liable  to  rot. 
The  vine,  too,  is  evidently  less  rampant  in  growth.     Fruit,  from  Dr.  Jas.  Camak. 

5.  Warren  (Warrenton,  Ilerbemont's  Madeira). — It  is  pretty  well  established 
that  this  vine  was  first  cultivated  by  Mr.  Neal,  a  farmer  of  Warren  County,  of 
this  State,  living  four  miles  from  AVarrenton,  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1800. 
In  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  he  found  the  vine  in  the  woods  near  his  new 
residence,  and  transplanted  it.  Its  productiveness  and  unequalled  flavor  attracted 
attention,  and  soon  it  became  cultivated  in  Warrenton,  and  under  the  name  of 
Warren  and  Warrenton,  soon  spread  over  the  States,  where  it  is  now  more  culti- 
vated than  any  other  grape.  In  1805,  the  late  Prof.  J.  Jackson  (formerly  of 
Athens)  found  it  growing  under  the  name  of  Warrenton  (from  whence  the  cuttings 
were  procured),  at  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  McWhatty,  in  Jefferson  County ;  and  when 
he  settled  near  him,  Mr.  J.  procured  cuttings  from  Mr.  McWhatty's  vine,  and 
commenced  its  cultivation  himself.  In  1811  or  1812,  Mr.  Jackson  carried  cuttings 
to  a  relative  in  Laurens  County,  where  the  well  known  vine  grower,  Mr.  T.  McCall, 
of  Dublin,  first  saw  it  in  bearing.  Obtaining  it,  he  planted  a  vineyard  about  1816, 
and  in  1819  or  1820,  Prof.  Jackson  spent  a  day  with  Mr.  McCall,  and  drank  with 
him  his  Madeira,  made  from  this  grape.  About  a  year  later.  Prof.  Jackson  sent 
to  his  brother,  in  this  place  (Athens),  rooted  plants,  from  which  most  of  those 
now  cultivated  here  were  derived.  We  believe  the  Herbemont  identical  with  this 
vine,  as  vines  in  Clarksville,  Ga.,  from  Herbemont  (also  one  obtained  by  Mr. 
Camak  from  Herbemont  himself,  while  living,  which  is  still  in  bearing),  prove 
nothing  distinct  from  Warren.  As  the  latter  name  indicates  the  origin  of  the 
vine,  and  ^s,  under  this  name  and  Warrenton,  it  was  widely  cultivated,  at  least 
twenty-five  years  before  known  to  Herbemont,  and  as  it  is  still  known  as  Warren 
by  nine-tenths  of  those  who  raise  it,  the  name  Herbemont  should  be  dropped. 

Vine,  rather  short-jointed  for  the  species,  though  the  most  vigorous  grower  we 
have.  Leaves,  five-lobed,  very  deeply  cut ;  youngest  ones,  moderately  downy  be- 
neath, with  a  slight  brownish  tint ;  half-grown  ones,  very  little  arachnoid,  of  a  light 
yellowish-green  ;  full  grown  leaves  (above),  dark  green,  with  nerves  densely  villous, 
making  the  leaf  beneath  a  little  hoary.  Bunches,  medium  to  large  size  (the  best 
weighing  about  twelve  ounces),  shouldered.  Berries,  round,  three-eighths  to  one- 
half  inch,  or  over,  in  diameter,  rather  closely  set.  Skin,  thin,  very  dark  purple, 
with  light  bloom.  If  not  closely  i)runed,  the  grapes  on  the  same  bunch  do  not 
color  evenly,  varying  from  light  to  dark  purple.  Flesh,  tender,  melting,  entirely 
free  from  pulp  ;  very  sweet  and  pleasant  juice,  of  unusual  specific  gravity.  Quality, 
"best,"  for  tal)le  or  wine.  An  enormous  bearer;  quite  subject  to  rot,  but,  even 
then,  more  fruit  ripens  than  of  almost  any  other  grape.  Generally  allowed 
rbear,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  of  our  native  grapes. 


Srconp.  Yaricties  of  V.  aestivalis,  with  leaves  Ruhlobatdy  anj^lcd,  or  sublobed; 
not  i::iMU'rally  with  fully  (level oped  lobes. 

{].  Lciwir  (Sumi)tcr,  Thurinond,  Early  ]51afk,  July  Sherry,  and  Dcvereaux, 
of  Gardening  for  the  South).  This  grape,  which  has  every  characteristic  of  a 
native,  is  not  named  from  its  color,  but  was  discovered  growing  in  his  hedgerow, 
many  years  since,  by  a  gentleman  named  Lenoir,  in  Sumpter  District,  S.  C.  He 
at  once  brought  it  into  cultivation  himself,  and  clistril)uted  cuttings  to  his  neigh- 
l)ors,  and  (as  we  learn  from  our  informant,  Col.  A.  G.  Summer)  it  is  in  that  sec- 
tion still  more  cultivated  than  any  other  grape.  As  this  variety,  in  leaf,  fruit, 
and  time  of  maturing,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  easily  recognized 
of  those  in  cultivation,  it  is  evident  that  the  grape  known  in  Ohio  as  Lenoir, 
"which  differs  from  llerbcmont"  (Warren)  "only  in  being  of  more  vigorous 
growth,  wood  light-colored,  with  a  light  blue  cast,"  is  doubtless  the  Warren  it- 
self— a  more  vigorous  grower  than  which  would  be  hard  to  find.  Col.  Summer, 
who  has  known  the  Lenoir  for  years,  and  that,  too,  in  the  ])lace  where  it  originated, 
pronounces  the  grape  long  cultivated  here  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Devereaux, 
to  be  in  leaf  and  fruit  identical  with  the  Lenoir,  and  since  seeing  the  latter,  we 
coincide  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  certainly  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  grape  known  as  Lenoir  in  the  nurseries  throughout  the  State. 

The  leaf  of  Lenoir  is  of  but  medium  size,  and  the  most  entire  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  this  species,  being  merely  indented,  and  seldom  even  sublobed.  Young 
leaves  but  moderately  downy,  with  a  slight  brownish  tint;  the  down  of  terminal 
leaf  not  fuscous ;  older  leaves  have  a  yellowish  cast  beneath,  when  quite  mature, 
smoothish,  and  nearly  free  from  the  cobwebby  down.  Bunches,  rather  small,  about 
sis  inches  long,  shouldered,  making  them  some  three  inches  broad  at  the  base.  Ber- 
ries, averaging  about  four-tenths,  but  sometimes  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  pretty 
even  in  size,  rather  com])act,  or  crowded  on  the  bunch.  Skin,  thin  black,  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh,  sweet,  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  agreeable  flavor.  A  good 
bearer,  and  we  have  never  known  it  to  rot.  Quality,  "very  good;"  the  birds 
would  say  best,  as  they  take  it  in  preference  to  any  other  grape.  Ripe,  early  in 
August.  Yine,  resembles  Long's  more  than  any  other ;  but  by  the  less  downy 
character  and  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  older  leaves,  and  the  brownish  character 
of  the  younger  ones,  in  Lenoir,  the  two  are  easily  distinguished,  even  in  rows  of 
cuttings.  In  fruit,  the  bunches  of  Lenoir  average  not  two-thirds  the  weight  of 
Long's.  Berries,  smaller,  of  darker  color,  and  ripen  three  weeks  sooner.  Fruit, 
from  Peters,  Ilarnden  &  Co.,  Dr.  Camak,  and  Dr.  Ward. 

7.  Longh. — The  parent  vine  was  found,  over  thirty  years  since,  by  Qpl.  James 
Long,  in  the  woods  of  his  plantation,  near  Daniclsville,  Ga.  He  removed  the 
vine  to  his  garden,  and  by  himself  and  family  it  has  since  been  retained  as  an 
esteemed  variety,  not  subject  to  rot,  and  of  great  fruitfulness.  A  sparkling  wine, 
of  good  quality,  has  been  made  from  it. 

Yine,  of  vigorous  growth.  Leaf,  in  shape,  much  like  Lenoir,  but  more  apt  to 
be  deeply  indented;  sometimes  sub-three-lobcd,  of  large  size,  thick.  Young 
leaves,  at  first  very  hoary,  with  down,  which,  in  the  youngest,  is  a  little  fuscous ; 
color  of  the  leaf  itself,  a  clear  green,  with  no  shade  of  brown  or  red  ;  older  leaves, 
always  more  cobwebby  than  any  other  cultivated  variety,  giving  a  whitish  appear- 
ance beneath,  quite  distinct  from  the  yellowish  shade  of  Lenoir.  Bunch,  some- 
what shouldered,  very  compact,  of  medium  to  large  size,  good  ones  weighing  Jibout 
twelve  ounces.  Berries,  average  larger  than  Lenoir,  the  best  being  a  little  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Skin,  thin,  very  dark  purple,  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh, 
tender,  very  little  pulpy,  sweet,  and  vinous.  Quality,  "very  good."  Ripens  last 
of  August,  or  early  in  September.     Fruit,  from  Dr.  C.  W.  Long. 


8.  Harris  (Old  House  Grape). — This  grape  came  originally  to  this  place  from 
Iverson  L.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Milledgeville,  whose  father,  eating  the  fruit  from  a 
vine  upon  a  tree  near  a  deserted  house,  procured  cuttings  the  next  winter,  and 
brought  it  into  cultivation  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Old  House  Grape. 
Vine,  quite  vigorous.  Leaves,  large,  sublobatelj  angled,  or  snh-t/tree-Iohed  near 
the  apex,  which  makes  it  quite  distinct ;  more  distinctly  cut  than  the  preceding, 
being  sometimes  three-lobed ;  the  leaf  has  a  yellowish  shade,  moderately  downy — 
less  so  than  Long's,  and  down  less  cobwebby.  Old  leaves,  rather  smooth.  Bunches, 
medium,  shouldered,  compact;  a  little  larger  than  Lenoir.  Berries,  round,  three- 
eighths  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  averaging  nearly  as  large  as  Long's  and 
Warren.  Skin,  rather  thick  for  the  species,  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom. 
Flesh,  little  polpy,  sweet,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  Quality,  "  very  good."  A  valu- 
able variety,  not  subject  to  rot.     Middle  of  August.     Fruit,  from  Dr.  Camak. 

9.  Nortoii's  Virginia. — Leaf,  sublobately  angled,  sublobed,  and  sometimes  (but 
not  generally,  like  Warren,  &c.)  fully  three  or  five-lobed ;  green  of  the  young 
leaves  has  a  yellowish  shade.  Young  shoots  and  terminal  leaf  above,  and  younger 
leaves  beneath,  with  a  fuscous  (changing  to  hoary),  cobwebby  tomentum.  Nerves, 
strongly  marked,  reddish  beneath.  Older  leaves,  nearly  free  from  down.  Bunches, 
long,  occasionally  shouldered ;  somewhat  compact.  Berries,  pretty  uniform  in 
size,  about  four  or  five-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Skin,  thin,  nearly  black, 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh,  quite  pulpy,  vinous  and  harsh — not  even  "  good  ;" 
not  worth  cultivating.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Bland  and  Miller's  Burgundy, 
but  is  totally  unlike  either.  As  Le  Conte  observes:*  "Although,  among  some 
families  of  plants,  hybrids  occur  naturally,  or  may  be  formed  artificially,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  ever  can  be  the  case  in  the  genus  Vitis.  In  form- 
ing a  hybrid,  it  is  necessary  to  emasculate  the  flower  we  wish  to  produce  fruit, 
and  to  impregnate  its  pistil  with  the  pollen  of  some  other  species;  this  is  impos- 
sible in  the  present  instance,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  flower,  and  the 
parts  of  fructification."  Nor  is  this  all.  He  might  have  added  another  difficulty. 
The  petals  are  caducous,  and  cohere  at  their  tips,  forming  a  little  cap,  which,  in 
the  act  of  falling  off  whole,  draws  over  from  one  side  or  the  other,  almost  inva- 
riably, the  pollen  from  its  own  stamens  upon  the  pistil.  The  chances  then  are, 
that  an  operator  on  so  minute  a  flower,  in  the  act  of  removing  this  cap,  and  then 
the  stamens,  would  have  already  fertilized  the  pistil  before  applying  the  pollen  of 
the  species  or  variety  selected.  We  would  not,  however,  assert  that  hybridization, 
naturally  or  artificially,  is  absolutely  impossible,  but  nearly  so  ;  and  such  being 
the  fact,  in  general,  Norton's  Virginia  gives  us  little  evidence  of  being  a  special 
exception  as  any  vai'iety  we  know,  being  totally  unlike  its  reputed  parents,  and 
agreeing  sufficiently  well  in  character  with  the  species  aestivalis. 

Doubtless,  the  Delaware  as  well  as  other  varieties  not  yet  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee, pertain  to  Vitis  aestivalis ;  but  the  foregoing  are  all  that  have  yet  come 
under  our  observation. 

Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper,  President. — Dear  Sir  :  The  Committee  ad  interim  of 
the  Pomological  Society  of  Georgia,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  foregoing  report  upon 
the  grape.  They  hope,  by  a  farther  report  upon  the  varieties  of  Vitis  labrusca, 
the  coming  month,  to  close  up  the  subject  for  this  season. 

Wm.  N.  White,  Chairman. 
Athens,  Sept.,  1857. 

*  See  Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelpliia,  February,  1853. 


DOWNINO'S  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY. 


A    DRESSED    ROAD 

]\Iay  be  made  in  this  country  with  f^rcat  advantafro  without  tlie  use  of  many 
cvcr'Tccns.  In  a  \o\\<i;  approach  to  the  house  a  bed  shouUl  be  deeply  duj,^  and 
manured  as  for  a  garden.  Let  it  be  eighteen  feet  broad,  and  as  long  as  you 
choose  ;  it  looks  best  in  a  turn  of  the  road,  and,  when  i)raclicable,  tliere  shoulil 
be  some  point  of  view  from  which  you  can  look  down  upon  it.  For  such  a  bed 
select  blooming  ])lants  that  will  give  a  succession  of  flowers  all  the  season,  and 
regard  might  advantageously  be  had  to  the  fact  that  sonic  plants  recpiire  little  or 
no"  water  in  average  seasons,  the  oidy  care  necessary  l)eing  to  keep  out  weeds  and 
have  the  ground  frequently  stirred.  A  fine  example  of  this  kind  of  beauty  is 
exhibited  at  Mr.  Joshua  Francis  Fisher's,  near  Philadelphia.  We  pencilled  down 
the  plants  which  compose  it ;  the  smaller  growing  kinds  are  to  be  placed  nearest 
the  road  : — 

List  of  Plants  and  SJirnhs  for  a  Dressed  Harder  of  some  extent. 


Spireas,  all  the  varieties, 

Roses, 

Rluis  Cotinus, 

Altheas,  for  fall  blooming, 

Hollyhocks, 

Fringe  trees, 

Lilacs,  of  sorts, 

Syringas, 

Deutzias, 

I'eonias, 

Clethras.  Alnifolia  and  Acuminata, 

Colluteas, 

Dwarf  Horse  Chestnut, 

Lilies, 

Hypericums, 

Calycanthus, 

Berberis,  purple,  kc, 

Dwarf  Shining  Willow, 

Weeping  Fountain  Willow, 


Hydrangeas,  in  shade, 
Oak-leaved  Hydrangeas, 
Variegated-leaved  Hydrangeas, 
Chrysanthemums, 
Dalilias, 

Wiegelia  Rose  and  Amabilis, 
Upright  Honeysuckles, 
Cockscombs, 
Small  Thorns, 
Petunias, 
Verbenas, 
Cornus  Sanguinea, 
All  the  hardy  Yuccas, 
Ardisia  Fructo  Albo, 
Erica  Vulgaris  ;  is  found  to  be  hardy, 
The  Daturas  may  be  introduced, 
Buffalo  Berry, 

Stuartias,  Virginica,  and  Marylandica. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Select  plants  of  similar  habit  to  the  above,  and  in  general  those  that  attain  but 
small  height.  There  are  numerous  others,  and,  to  render  the  scene  attractive  in 
winter,  a  few  low  growing  evergreens  should  be  interspersed,  such  as — 

Arbor-vitaes,  of  all  the  newer  species, 

Low  growing  Pines, 

Small  bushes,  such  as  the  Yews,  &c.  &c. 


DOWNING'S    SEEDLING    GOOSEBERRY. 

BY  L.  B. 

Of  all  the  foreign  or  native  Gooseberries  which  we  have  had  opportunities  to 
taste,  for  some  years  past,  from  Canada  to  Delaware,  no  variety,  in  our  opinion, 
can  compare  with  Mr.  Charles  Downing's  Seedling, .obtained  from  the  Iloughton's 
seed  some  three  years  ago,  estal)lishing  once  more  the  fact  once  so  startling  to 
the  pomological  world — so  much  disputed  and  ridiculed — but,  in  our  opinion,  so 
perfectly  logical,  that  "the  artificial  products  of  nature  improve  by  successive 
generations  of  seedlings." 


DOWNING 'S  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY. 


The  berries  befoi'e  us  (which  kept  ripe  for  more  than  ten  hot  days  without  any 
sign  of  decay)  are  about  double  the  size  of  the  parent  (Houghton's)  ;  pale,  or 
light  green,  without  any  blush,  and  smooth.     The  skin  is  very  thin,  and  the  fruit 


Downing's  Seedling  Gooseberry. 

as  delicate  and  tender  as  any  European  Gooseberry,  in  its  native  soil.  The  flavor 
and  aroma  are  perfect ;  sweet,  with  plenty  of  vinous  subacid.  In  enjoying  a  goodly 
supply  of  these  berries,  we,  for  the  first  time  for  six  years,  could  not  regret  the 
relative  and  very  marked  inferiority  of  the  best  English  varieties  in  our  very 
different  climate. 

We  experienced  the  same  satisfaction  as  we  did  in  tasting  the  Delaware  and 
Rebecca  Grapes,  coming  up  so  very  nearly  to  the  European  standard  as  to  be 
almost  taken  for  good  foreign  varieties. 

Let  us  have  our  native  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Already  the  pear,  the 
strawberry,  the  raspberry,  and  chiefly  the  apple,  have  come  in  handsome  compe- 
tition with,  or  superseded,  their  European  relative  varieties.  We  never  could  see, 
after  those  successful  experiments,  what  could  prevent  us  from  having  just  as  fine 
gooseberries,  grapes,  &c.,  and  better,  too,  than  the  transatlantic  products!  Gen- 
tlemen amateurs  !  do  try  all  kinds  of  seedlings  ;  the  Phoenix  is  yet  in  its  "  ashes." 
Patience  alone,  and  (in  the  impressive  words  of  our  honored  President,  Col.  Wil 
'  eternal  vigilance,"  can  only  bring  out  the  desired  results. 


DOWNINO'S  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY. 


Thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Downinj;  for  liis  constant  efforts.  The  ))rescnt  see(llin<j: 
is  one  out  of  a  lot  of  seedlinjrs  from  the  Houghton,  but  it  is  the  only  superior 
one  in  (lunlity  and  size,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  erect  bushes  among  this  family  ; 
a  viiTorous  and  sturdy  grower. 

liikc  its  ])arent,  it  seems  rather  more  exempt  from  mould  ;  we  have  indeed  seen 
no  disposition  to  moulding  in  any  of  these  seedlings.     We  urged  Mr.  Downing 

to  let  it  be  projta- 
gated  ;  but,  as  usual, 
his  modesty  is  rather 
in  the  way  of  his  love 
of  ])rogrcss  and  im- 
jirovement. 

[Mr.  Berckmans 
has  our  thanks  for 
introducing  the  pub- 
lic to  a  knowledge  of 
this  important  acqui- 
sition. The  fact  that 
it  is  "  not  yet  propa- 
gated for  sale,"  might 
be  an  argument  for 
withholding  it  from 
publication,  but  this 
would  be  to  go  upon 
the  plan  of  getting  a 
stock  before  letting  it 
be  known;  a  mode  too 
often  adopted,  but 
which  can  have  no 
weight  with  a  journal 
whose  sole  aim,  in 
such  matters,  is  to 
impart  information. 
In  this  respect,  the 
Horticulturist  may  be 
naturally  supposed  to 
differ  from  a  work 
liable  to  be  swayed 
by  a  commercial  in- 
terest. 

Houghton's  Seed- 
ling Gooseberry  has 
heretofore  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the 
large  (and  most  pro- 
lific) kind,  and  we  therefore  give  a  figure  of  it  to  contrast  the  size  with  that  of 
Downing's  Seedling,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  much  greater  dimensions. — 
Ed.J 


Hoiigliton's  Seedling  Gooseberry. 


TREATMENT  OF  HYACINTHS. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYACINTHS,  WITH  RE- 
MARKS ON  THEIR  CULTURE  BY  THE  DUTCH. 

BY  E.  L. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  bulb,  and  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  Dutch  system  of  culture,  I  forward  you  a  few  hasty  remarks.  The 
mode  in  use  in  Holland  has  been  pretty  clearly  laid  down  in  a  work  by  St.  Simon, 
published  at  Amsterdam  some  years  ago,  in  which  everything  that  can  be,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  need  be,  said  on  the  subject  is  contained ;  it  is  now  a  scarce 
work,  and  may  not  be  accessible  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  glad  to  con- 
sult it. 

The  compost  used  at  Haarlem  is  rotten  cow-dung,  decomposed  leaves,  and  fine 
sand.  In  making  this  compost,  the  Dutch  gardeners  prefer  the  softer  leaves  of 
elm,  lime,  and  birch,  rejecting  those  of  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  or  beech,  which  do  not 
rot  so  quickly.  The  cow-dung  is  from  stall-fed  cattle,  without  any  mixture  of 
straw  or  other  litter.  The  sand  is  procured  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haarlem, 
where  the  soil  is  a  deposit  of  sea-sand  upon  a  compact  layer  of  hard  undecayed 
timber,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  which  has  been  submerged  by  the  sea. 
The  best  sand  is  that  procured  by  digging  some  depth.  St.  Simon  imagines  this 
sand  possesses  some  peculiar  virtue  by  the  admixture  of  salt,  and  in  this  he  is  pro- 
bably correct.  The  leaves  are  laid  in  a  large  heap,  in  a  situation  not  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  not  liable  to  stagnation  of  water,  which  is  carefully  drained 
from  them.  When  fit  for  use,  the  compost  is  made  thus  :  first  they  place  a  layer 
of  sand,  next  dung,  and  then  leaves,  each  stratum  about  eight  inches  thick,  and 
they  are  repeated  until  the  heap  is  about  six  feet  high,  a  layer  of  dung  being 
uppermost,  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  sand,  to  prevent  the  too  powerful  action 
of  the  sun  upon  it.  After  the  heap  has  lain  about  six  months  it  is  mixed,  and 
thrown  up  afresh,  in  which  state  it  remains  some  WTeks,  to  settle,  before  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  beds.  This  compost  retains  its  qualities  about  six  or  seven  years,  but 
the  Dutch  avoid  setting  Hyacinths  in  it  two  years  successively;  in  the  alternate 
years  they  plant  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Narcissuses,  Crocuses,  Fritillarias,  Irises,  etc., 
in  the  same  beds  ;  neither  do  they  plant  Hyacinths  in  the  compost  the  first  sea- 
son, when  the  fresh  manure  might  be  injurious  to  them.  The  choice  bulbs  are 
taken  up  every  year,  and  the  soil  that  lay  amongst  the  fibres  is  then  carefully 
brought  up  to  the  surface.  The  beds  should  be  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  fibres 
coming  near  the  subsoil.  I  believe  that  English  sea-sand  will  suit  the  Hyacinth 
as  well  as  that  of  Haarlem,  and  that  old  tan,  if  thoroughly  decayed  and  pulverized, 
may  be  used  instead  of  leaves,  and  I  know  some  Dutch  gardeners  who  use  it  them- 
selves. The  cow-dung  should  be  as  free  from  straw  as  possible,  and  without  the 
admixture  of  any  other  kind,  and  completely  decayed  before  it  is  used.  The  mis- 
chief occasioned  by  the  fermentation  of  half-rotten  straw,  and  the  too  great  heat 
of  horse-dung,  etc.,  is  a  contagious  decay  amongst  the  bulbs,  which  will  spread 
throughout  the  bed. 

The  beds  should  be  made  about  three  feet  in  depth  with  the  compost,  consisting 
of  about  one-sixth  of  rotten  leaves  or  tan,  two-sixths  of  pure  sand,  and  three- 
sixths  of  rotten  cow-dung.  The  comi)Ost  should  not  be  trodden  down  hard  ;  but, 
the  bed  being  opened,  the  bulbs  may  be  ranged,  and  then  carefully  covered  from 
three  to  five  inches  deep,  but  not  pressed  into  the  compost.  If  the  situation  be 
JJ  wet  in  winter,  the  beds  may  be  raised  six  inches,  or  even  more,  above  the  level  of 
the  soil,  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  moisture.     The  Dutch  cover  their  beds 
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diiii!::  (ir  tun  in  winter,  wliicli  they  put  (in  or  take  o(T,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weiiliior.  The  compost  reijuires  no  additional  manure  till  the  expiration  of  about 
six  years,  when  it  should  be  mixed  with  fresh  sand  and  dun<r,  as  before.  When 
the  Ilyacintli  leaves  begin  to  wither,  the  bulbs  sliould  be  taken  up,  the  leaves  cut 
otf,  and  the  bulb  laid  on  its  side,  covering  it  lightly  witli  the  compost,  about  two 
inches  thick  ;  in  this  state  they  should  remain  about  a  month,  then  taken  up  in 
dry  weather,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  some  liours,  l)ut  not  to  a  powerful  sun. 
They  should  afterwards  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  decayed  parts  removed 
by  a  knife.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the  store-room,  which  ought  to  bo 
airy,  about  the  end  of  June  ;  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  touch  each  other,  and 
should  be  frequently  examined,  in  order  to  remove  those  which  may  show  fresh 
symptoms  of  decay.  They  will  require  keejiing  in  a  dry,  cool,  airy  room  ;  if  damp 
westerly  winds  prevail,  the  ventilators  should  be  kei)t  closed.  Before  they  are 
replanted  in  autumn,  they  should  again  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  decayed 
parts  and  withered  coats  removed. 

My  experience  prompts  me  to  say  that  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  fol- 
lowing these  hints  may  i)roduce  Hyacinth  bulbs  equal  to  those  imported  from 
HollaW 
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"  There  is  a  man  now  living  (1828)  who  remembers  a  circular  fruit  wall  at  Shirbnrne 
Hospital  (Durham),  the  wall  with  the  fruit  trees,  and  consequently  wherein  they  were 
planted  being  movable,  so  that  the  trees  might  be  turned  to  the  sun,  or  removed  from  an 
unfavorable  wind." 

The  above  we  copy  from  that  excellent  periodical,  LittelVs  Living  Age,  where 
it  has  found  room  from  some  of  those  lurking  places  which  the  editor  is  always 
successfully  rumaging.  It  notices  an  old  invention,  and  doubtless  a  good  one 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  practise  it.  But  our  object  in  copying  it  is  to  make 
it  an  opportunity  for  chronicling  a  newer  patent,  and  one  which  has  at  least  the 
semblance  at  first  sight  of  novelty,  and  perhaps,  of  utility.  Somebody  down  east 
has  invented  the  very  most  curious  grapery!  which  we  should  have  noticed  some 
weeks  ago,  but  we  confess  we  had  some  misgivings  lest  somebody  or  other  should 
laugh  at  it  or  us  ;  the  model  for  the  patent  fell  accidentally  under  our  notice  ;  we 
made  a  drawing  of  it,  and,  as  happens  with  hundreds  of  other  drawings,  we  laid 
it  carefully  away  for  something  to  give  us  an  excuse  to  display  it  hereafter ;  but 
we  are  not  destined  to  bring  this  procrustean  grapery  into  notice,  as  it  has  been 
done  for  us  by  an  eastern  editor. 

We  submitted  the  plan  to  our  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Chorlton,  good  autho- 
rity on  the  sul)ject,  and  have  received  his  reply,  which  we  publish  below;  but, 
first,  we  must  briefly  say  that  the  plan  embraced  the  training  the  grape-vines  on 
frames  which  open  and  shut  like  doors,  so  that  when  they  are  all  swung  they  stand 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  vines  being  so  planted  that  when  opening  and  closing 
they  will  not  be  drawn — that  is,  the  lower  stem  is  to  be  long  enough  to  allow  of 
being  stretched.  The  vines  are  thus  crowded  into  a  small  space,  and  the  inventor 
claims  economy  in  building,  &c. 

"  New  Beighton,  Staten  Island. 

"  Dear  Sir:  Your  note,  including  a  plan  and  description  of  a  patented  grapery,  came  to 
hand  to-day.  I  have  examined  both  very  carefully,  for  I  feel  much  interest  in  any  con- 
struction which  has  the  double  merit  of  being  practically  efficient  and  cheap.  The  thing  is 
certainly  very  ingenious,  and,  by  planting  the  vines  prcclsdi/  as  directed,  the  frames  or  trel 
might  be  made  to  open  and  shut  as  described  ;  biit  what  of  that ;  there  is  no  advan 
to  be  gained,  for  the  exotic  grape-vine  would  be  subject  to  mildew  in  nine  cases  out  of 


ten,  with  so  much,  exposure  to  the  air,  however  much  care  might  be  taken  to  close  up  in 
the  sudden  changes  ;  besides,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  principle  for  any  more  plants  than 
in  the  ordinary  methods,  and  as  each  one  has  to  be  trained,  lirst  horizontally,  and  after- 
wards perpendiculai'ly,  there  will  be  two  seasons  lost  at  the  commencement.  As  to  cheaj)- 
ness,  I  do  not  see  in  what  it  consists,  for  even  allowing  there  may  be  some  saving  on  first 
erection  (which  is  not  the  case),  there  would  be  a  great  amount  of  labor  incurred  in  open- 
ing and  closing,  and,  unless  this  were  well  attended  to  on  every  change  of  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, it  would  be  better  to  have  an  open  trellis  outside,  and  cover  with  earth  in  the  winter. 
Improvement  and  progress  is  my  motto,  but  I  really  do  not  see  anything  in  this  but  a  gim- 
crack  idea,  and  venture  to  say  that  its  successful  operation  is  only,  so  far,  in  the  inventor's 
brain.  He  certainly  cannot  have  had  much  experience,  or  he  would  know  that  a  better  and 
quite  as  cheap  a  structure  can  be  erected.  Such  ingenious  minds  ought  to  be  encouraged 
notwithstanding  their  practical  defects,  for  we  can  sometime^  draw  an  idea  from  their  whims 
that  may  be  turned  to  good  account ;  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  this  hanrjinci  out  to  air 
process  will  never  do.  It  would  be  worth  insertion  for  its  novelty,  besides  its  adaptability 
as  a  closed  green-house  in  winter,  which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  might  have  the  two  ends 
to  open  as  glass  doors.  This,  with  judicious  arrangement,  might  be  made  a  fine  feature  as 
a  conservatory,  but  would  this  infringe  upon  the  patent.  By  the  by,  who  ever  heard 
before  of  a  patent  horticultural  structure  ? 

"  What  could  be  more  economical  than  using  common  building  spars,  cut  and  fixed 
double  pitch,  with  wall-plate  along  the  bottom,  and  posts  driven  into  the  ground  deep 
enough  below  frost ;  board  up  one  foot  in  front  below  the  wall-plate,  and  likewise  the  two 
ends  ;  cover  this  with  common  frame  sashes,  and  boards  running  lengthwise  hinged  to  the 
ridge  as  ventilators,  and  you  have  as  cheap  a  house  as  can  be  made.  If  the  vines  were  laid 
into  wooden  boxes,  and  two  boards  nailed  V  fashion,  as  a  cover  in  the  winter  time,  the 
sashes  could  be  used  for  other  purposes,  thus  answering  a  double  purpose. 

"Inclosed  is  the  report  of  the  Manchester  (England)  Botanical  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's last  exhibition.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  it.  This  is  my  native  place,  and 
I  have  in  my  possession  some  250  prizes,  which  were  awarded  to  me  by  the  Societv. 

"WM.  CHURLTON. 

"To  J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq." 


LEGENDS    OF    TREES,  NO.    2. 

BY  WM.  H.  ALEXANDER. 

"  Tpie  Mistletoe,  particularly  that  which  grows  on  the  Oak,  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Britons.  At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  Druids  went  in 
solemn  procession  into  the  forests,  and  raised  a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest 
Oak,  on  which  they  inscribed  the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as 
the  most  powerful.  After  this,  the  chief  Druid,  clad  in  a  white  garment,  ascended 
the  tree,  and  cropped  the  Mistletoe  with  a  consecrated  pruning-hook,  the  other 
Druids  receiving  it  in  a  pure  white  cloth,  which  they  held  beneath  the  tree.  The 
Mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  principal  Druid,  and  distributed  among 
the  people,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft  and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the 
plant  touched  the  ground,  it  was  considered  to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadful  mis- 
fortune which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  land.  The  ceremony  was  always  per- 
formed when  the  moon  was  six  days  old,  and  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  at 
the  conclusion.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  Loke  (the  evil  spirit)  is  said  to  have 
made  the  arrow  with  which  he  wounded  Balder  (Apollo),  the  son  of  Friga  (Venus), 
of  mistletoe  branches.  Balder  was  charmed  against  injury  from  everything  which 
sprang  from  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water  ;  but  the  Mistletoe,  springing  from  neither, 
was  found  to  be  fatal,  and  Balder  was  not  restored  to  the  world  till  by  a  general 
effort  of  the  other  gods.  The  magical  properties  of  the  Mistletoe  are  mentioned 
both  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  In  the  dark  ages  a  similar  belief  prevailed  ;  and  even 
to  the  present  day,  the  peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other  countries,  call  th 
Mistletoe  the  "spectre's  wand,"  from  the  supposition,  that  holding  a  bran 
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>[istletoe  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see  phosts,  but  to  force  thera  to  speak  to 
liim.  The  custom  of  kistiinfj  under  the  Mistletoe  nt  Christmas  lias  licen  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  Saxon  nnrcstors,  who,  on  the  restoruliou  of  IJidder,  dodicnted 
the  ])lant  to  their  A'eiius  (Frijra),  to  place  it  entirely  under  lier  control,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  beinp;  ajrain  used  ajrainst  lier  as  an  insiruinent  of  mischief.  In 
the  feudal  ages,  it  was  <rathered  with  jrreat  solemnity  on  Christmas  eve,  and  hung 
up  in  the  great  hall  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing. 

"  '  On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  ; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stolod  priest  the  chalice  near. 
The  damsel  donned  hor  kirtle  sheen; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  open  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all.' 

"The  JloUy,  like  some  other  evergreens,  has  long  been  used  at  Christmas  for 
ornamenting  churches  and  dwelling  houses.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  made 
use  of  for  this  purpose  by  the  early  Christians  at  Rome,  and  was  probably  adopted 
for  decorating  the  churches  at  Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great 
festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  occurred  about  that  period.  It  was  customary 
among  the  Fvomans  to  seud  boughs  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as  emblema- 
tical of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to  their  friends  at  that  season ; 
and  the  holly  came  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good-will. 
"Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  decorating  churches  and 
houses  with  holly,  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  t^ngland,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
record  of  the  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  holly,  written  in  the  time  of  Henry 
YI.,  beginning  with  the  stanza  : — 

" '  Nay,  ivy,  nay,  it  shall  not  be,  I  wys  ; 

Let  holly  hafe  the  maystry,*  as  the  manner  is. 

Holy  stonde  in  the  lialle  fayre  to  behold  ; 

Ivy  stonde  without  the  door  ;  she  is  ful  sore  a-cold.' 

"In  illustration  of  which  it  must  be  observed  that  the  ivy,  being  dedicated  to 
Bacchus,  was  used  as  a  vintner's  sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside  the  door.  The 
disciples  of  Zoroaster  (the  author  of  fire  worship)  believed  that  the  sun  never 
shadows  the  Holly-tree  ;  and  the  followers  of  that  philosopher,  who  still  remain 
in  Persia  and  India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with  holly  bark  in  the 
face  of  a  new-born  child.  In  the  language  of  flowers,  the  holly  is  the  symbol  of 
foresight  and  caution. 

"  Our  former  selection  of  legends  from  Loudon's  Ahoretian,  concluded  with  a 
quotation  from  an  old  Christmas  carol  in  praise  of  holly,  assigning  to  it  a  chief 
place  in  the  hall,  while  ivy  is  made  to  stand  without  door,  being  'full  sore  a-cold.' 
This  suggests,  as  appropriate  to  our  present  gleanings,  the  mythological  allusions 
to  the  latter  evergreen. 

"The  Ivy  was  dedicated  by  the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  whose  statues  are  generally 
found  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  its  leaves ;  and,  as  the  favorite  plant  of  the  god 
of  wine,  its  praises  have  been  sung  by  almost  all  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  consecration  to  Bacchus  of  this  plant. 
Some  poets  say  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  fumes 
of  wine ;  others,  because  it  was  once  his  favorite  youth,  Cissus ;  and  others  be 
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cause  it  is  said  that  the  Ivy,  if  planted  in  vineyards,  will  destroy  the  vines,  and 
that  it  was  thus  doing  an  accejotable  service  to  that  plant  to  tear  it  up,  and  wreath 
it  into  chaplets  and  garlands.  The  most  probable,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  tlie 
Ivy  is  found  at  Nyssa,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other  part 
of  India.  The  ancient  Greek  priests  presented  a  wreath  of  Ivy  to  newly-married 
persons,  as  a  symbol  of  the  closeness  of  the  tie  which  ought  to  bind  them  together  ; 
and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  King  of  Egypt,  ordered  all  the  Jews,  who  would  abjure 
their  religion,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  superstitions  of  his  country,  to  be 
branded  with  an  Ivy  leaf.  The  Ivy  is  symbolical  of  friendship  from  the  closeness 
of  its  adherence  to  the  tree  on  which  it  has  once  fixed  itself;  hence,  also,  it  has 
become  a  favorite  device  for  seals,  some  of  the  best  of  which  are,  a  sprig  of  Ivy 
with  the  motto  :  '  I  die  where  I  attach  myself;'  and  a  fallen  tree  still  covered 
with  Ivy,  with  the  words  :  'Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us.' 

"  The  Jasmine  is  no  less  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  its  odor  and  flowers, 
than  for  the  pretty  love  legend  connected  with  its  European  history.  The  custom 
which  prevails  in  some  countries,  of  brides  wearing  Jasmine  flowers  in  their  hair, 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance  :  A  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
had,  in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  deliciously-scented  jasmine  of  Goa,  which  he  was  so 
careful  of  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated.  His  gardener,  however, 
being  in  love  with  a  peasant  girl  in  the  neighborhood,  gave  her  a  sprig  of  this 
choice  plant  on  her  birth  day ;  and  he  having  taught  her  how  to  make  cuttings, 
she  planted  the  sprig  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  every 
one  who  saw  it,  admiring  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  wished  to  have  a  plant  of  it. 
These  the  girl  supplied  from  cuttings,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  obtain  enough 
money  to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover.  The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  re- 
membrance of  this  adventure,  always  deck  themselves  on  their  wedding-day  with 
a  nosegay  of  Jasmine  ;  and  they  have  a  proverb,  that  '  she  who  is  worthy  to 
wear  a  nosegay  of  Jasmine,  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  husband.'  " 
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THE    CRACKING    OF  THE    PEAR. 

BY   TERRA.    NORRISTOWN,    PA. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  a  great  admirer  of  your  excellent  journal,  and  though  but 
the  possessor  of  what  you,  perhaps,  would  call  a  very  small  garden,  I  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  field  of  your  pomological  and  floricultural  labors.  I  am  chiefly 
interested  in  fruits.  Though  I  have  not  the  great  collections  I  read  of  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  chief  societies  and  conventions,  I  have  endeavored  to  command  a 
select  list  of  good  varieties,  and  derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  their  culti- 
vation. My  chief  interest,  however,  is  for  my  Pears,  on  which  I  have  bestowed 
really  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  think  there  was  nothing  induced  me  to  go  into 
Pear  culture  so  enthusiastically  as  some  supremely  delicious  Butter  Pears  I  once 
bought  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  one  of  my  first  purchases  consisted  of  six 
specimens  of  that  variety.  When  they  commenced  to  bear,  now  six  years  ago,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  fruit  all  cracked  and  knotty,  and  unfit  for  a  hog  to  eat. 
I  was  not  then  aware  how  extensively  this  disease  prevailed,  but  soon  learned  from 
some  friends,  better  posted  than  I  was  then,  and  also  found  that  every  one  had 
his  own  special  way  of  accounting  for  it.  Every  year  since,  as  they  increase  in 
useless  and  virtue  trying  productiveness,  I  have  half  resolved  to  dig  up  and  dis- 
card them,  but  have  so  far  continued  to  hold  on  in  the  hope  that  I  might  by  ol 
servation  discover  a  remedy  ;  or  learn  of  some  other  person's  success  th 
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some  friendly  correspondent  of  the  JInrticitUurist.  But  I  can  discover  no  cause 
that  satislic's  nic,  nnd  I  learn  nothinc:  from  others;  I  have  therefore  decided  to 
take  out  all  but  one  next  season,  and  in  the  mean  lime  thouf^hl  I  would  be^r  your 
indulifonce  to  inquire  of  your  corresi)undents  if  aiiythiiif^  has  been  discovered  in 
ri'lation  to  the  tliseasc.  I  liave  watcliod  them  very  closely,  and  invariably  notice 
spots  of  brown,  wliieh  under  a  powerful  i)ocket  lens,  ajtpear  to  be  fungi,  to  make 
their  aj^ijcarance  a  few  weeks  before  the  fruit  cracks.  It  seems  as  if  it  destroyed 
the  vital  power  of  the  skin  wherever  it  is  produced,  and  as  it  thus  ceases  to  grow 
it  has  no  alternative  but  to  crack  open  as  the  other  parts  grow  and  expand  in  its 
vicinity.  Tlie  experience  of  the  jiast  two  seasons  seems  to  confirm  this  view  of 
the  cause.  The  season  before  the  past  was  a  very  dry  one  ;  and  I  thiidc  there 
were  fewer  cracks  than  I  ever  observed  before,  and  some  half  dozen  fruit  were 
perfect ;  this  year  being  an  unusually  wet  one,  the  fruit  is  cracked  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  nearly  to  the  core.  Now  I  suspect  that  if  the  skin  has  been  indurated 
by  the  fungus  I  have  described,  the  wet  weather  being  favorable  to  the  swelling 
of  fruit,  would  necessarily  make  the  cracks  deeper  than  they  would  be  in  a  dry 
one.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  of  your  correspondents  have  had  similar 
ideas.  On  the  one  specimen  I  propose  to  save,  I  intend  next  season  to  try  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  washes  of  sulphur  found  so  efficacious  by  grape  growers  in 
destroying  the  vine  mildew,  which,  I  think,  will  test  fully  whether  the  disease  is 
or  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus.  I  fear  it  will  spread  to  other  kinds.  I  have  a 
young  specimen  of  Passe  Colmar  which  is  now  in  its  first  bearing  year  with  less 
than  a  dozen  fruit,  and  all  cracked,  though  not  badly.  I  never  heard  of  this 
variety  cracking  before,  and  began  to  be  a  little  alarmed  ;  but  a  friend  tells  me 
that  in  wet  seasons  some  pears  are  liable  to  crack  somewhat,  especially  Winter 
Nelis,  without,  however,  injuring  them  to  any  great  degree. 

In  supposing  it  possible  that  a  fungus  may  cause  the  cracking  of  the  butter 
pear,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  opposing  the  belief  of  all  the  scientific  men  of  our 
country,  whom  I  think  invariably  believe  that  fungi  are  the  consequence  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  vine  disease 
in  Europe,  1  think  it  is  granted  there  quite  generally,  that  it  is  caused  by  a  small 
mould  they  call  Oidium  Tuckeri ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  appears 
little  disease  in  the  fruit  of  our  Cockspur  Ilawthorn  previous  to  the  attack  of  the 
yellow  fungus  which  so  disfigures  them. 
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BY  AN  AMIABLE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

There  are  some  people  who  must  be  always  cutting,  notching,  or  carving  with 
a  knife.  Sometimes  they  seek  to  perpetuate  their  precious  memory  by  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  well-known  letters  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  surface  which 
happens  to  be  near.  When  their  hands  are  not  otherwise  occupied,  almost  every 
bench  can  testify  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  owner  of  some  name  beginning 
with  "  A.  B.,"  or  "  R.  W.,"  once  marked  the  spot  with  his  presence,  and  left  an 
impression  behind  him.  Others,  ambitious  to  give  a  touch  of  art  to  their  produc- 
tions, are  absorbed  for  many  a  long  hour  in  developing  the  head  of  a  monkey,  or 
a  dog,  on  the  top  of  what  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  walking-stick.  There  is  really 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  juvenile  ship  carpenters,  all  more  or  less  distinguished 
for  cutting  out  their  smacks,  cutters,  schooners,  and  other  merchantmen  destined 
to  scale  the  mountain  waves  of  the  nearest  ditch. 
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Let  us  not  frown  on  these  humble  efforts,  however  they  make  us  smile,  but 
rather  let  us  endeavor  to  give  them  scope  and  direction,  so  that  the  time  and 
labor  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  may  be  profitably  and  agreeably  spent. 
Rustic  work,  such  as  relates  to  the  construction  of  flower-baskets  and  flower- 
stands,  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  for  it  includes  both  cutting  and  carving. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  a  little  taste  and  spare  time,  could  hardly  do 
better  than  give  it  a  trial. 

In  introducing  this  subject  to  notice,  I  send  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  simplest 
flower-stands  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  is  in- 
tended to  contain  a  plant  in  a  pot,  and  to  be  placed 
either  in  an  open  corner  or  behind  other  plants. 
The  construction  of  this  single  stand  requires  but 
little  skill  or  labor,  and  the  only  point  which  needs 
particular  explanation  is  that  at  a. 

Here  there  are  two  diiferent  ways  of  working,  in 
order  to  produce  the  projecting  bottom.  With  the 
first  of  these  two  ways,  the  bottom  is  formed  of 

'  circular  boards,  the  lower  projecting  a  little, 
.y  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
(ipper,  and  on  this  latter  the  lath-like  sticks  or  rihs 
are  neatly  nailed,  after  being  properly  prepared. 
The  other  mode  is  not  so  convenient,  nor  so  much 
adapted,  but  it  saves  a  little  wood.  It  consists 
simply  in  carrying  a  narrow  band  of  wood,  or  a 
branch,  round  the  bottom  of  the  ribs  after  they 
have  been  nailed  on  to  the  bottom.  But  before 
saying  more  about  the  construction  of  the  stand,  I 
wish  to  offer  a  few  observations  respecting  the 

Materials. — The  legs  (either  three  or  four  may 
be  used)  are.  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  walk- 
ing-stick ;  sometimes  they  are  a  little  thicker,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  top.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  any  kind  of  branch  will  serve 
the  purpose,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the 
branches  of  the  same  thickness,  and  as  even  as  pos- 
sible. 

Birch  will,  perhaps,  be  found  the  best  description 
of  wood  for  the  ribs,  if  it  can  be  procured,  but  any 
other  may  be  used. 

Common  deal  board,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
is  good  enough  for  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
dilficult  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood  evenly  round,  ex- 
cept with  a  good  saw  made  for  this  sort  of  work, 
that  is,  a  small,  narrow  saw,  having  fine,  sharp 
teeth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  preferable  to  have  the 
circular  boards  prepared  by  a  carpenter,  if  there  ' 

happens  to  be  one  at  hand.  Certainly,  a  handy  person  may  make  a  shift  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  a  cliisel,  but  neither  is  so  good  as  a  saw,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. A  small  brad-awl  and  some  nails  of  different  sizes  will  also  be  indispen- 
sable. 

Begin  work  by  preparing  the  ribs,  cutting  them  to  the  same  length,  tape 
evenly  towards  the  bottom,  and  pointing  them  at  the  end  which  is 
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uppermost.     Keep  tlicni  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  form,  and  cut  the  bot- 
tom end  smooth. 

AVheu  the  ribs  arc  neatly  prepared,  nail  them  on  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  cir- 
cular boards  which  is  to  form  the  bottom.  If  they  have  been  ])roperly  prepared 
tlicy  should  lie  close  to  one  another,  and  be  as  near  as  ])ossil)Ie  at  right  angles 
with  the  bottom  ;  that  is,  they  should  not  lie  to  one  side,  though  sometimes  in 
tlic  process  of  being  put  together  they  may  get  out  of  place.  It  ought  to  be 
noticed  here,  that  a  ring  or  hoop,  made  of  an  osier  twig,  is  used  at  the  inside 
jicur  the  top,  in  order  to  keep  the  ribs  in  their  places,  and  it  is  desirable  to  intro- 
duce it  at  once.  Therefore,  nail  on  two  ril)s,  first  of  all,  at  exactly  opjiositc 
points,  and  nail  the  hoop  to  them.  In  this  way  it  is  much  easier  to  adjust  all  the 
others.  But  though  this  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  very  simple  affair,  it  will 
be  found  that  considerable  care  and  nicety  are  required  to  have  the  ribs  uniform 
and  close  together,  with  just  the  exact  numljer  wanted  to  fill  up  the  whole  all 
round.  This  is  the  point  which  proves  the  clever  workman  in  such  a  form  of 
stand,  but,  to  be  sure,  so  great  nicety  is  not  essential  to  its  general  appearance. 

Now,  the  larger  of  the  two  boards  is  firmly  mounted  on  the  legs,  which  aro 
nailed  at  equal  distances  to  hoops,  one  near  the  bottom,  and  another  near  he 
top,  as  seen  in  the  figure.     But,  instead  of  a  hoop,  a  board  may  be  placed  neh 
the  bottom,  and  a  flowering-plant  or  evergreen  can  be  put  on  it  when  wanted. 

The  bottom  of  the  basket,  that  is,  the  larger  of  the  two  boards  at  a  having  been 
properly  "  bevelled"  at  the  beginning,  is  now  neatly  covered  with  the  scales  of 
Fir  cones,  arranged  in  an  overlapping  manner.  Those  quite  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  will  require  to  be  shortened  a  little,  and  the  whole  may  be  either 
fastened  with  glue,  or  small  tacks  without  heads  ;  indeed,  the  nails  in  every  case 
should  be  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  more,  for  a  little 
practice  is  better  than  a  volume  of  directions.  There  is,  however,  one  point  yet 
which  needs  especial  notice,  that  is,  the  process  of  preparing  the  branches  for  the 
ribs.  Whatever  kind  of  wood  may  be  chosen,  the  branches  should  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  laid  up  to  dry  for  some  time  ;  if  these  lengths 
are  without  knots,  so  much  the  better ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  evenly  split,  they 
must  be  sawn  with  a  sharp  "  ripping  saw,"  but  they  must  be  held  quite  firm  while 
being  sawn.  For  this  purpose  the  hand  will  not  be  sufficient,  and,  therefore, 
some  way  of  keeping  them  firm  in  position  must  be  contrived.  The  most  fertile 
cause  of  disappointment  in  all  work  of  this  kind  is  the  w^ant  of  proper  tools,  and 
the  means  of  keeping  the  work  firm  and  steady. 


Grapes. — We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  N.  White,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  for  specimens  of 
most  of  the  grapes  mentioned  in  the  lucid  and  ahle  report  of  tlie  Georgia  Pomological  So- 
ciety. The  Chairman  (Mr.  White)  has  so  fully  described  these,  that  he  leaves  us  little  to 
add.  The  Lenoir  and  Camaks  are  quite  new  ;  of  the  latter,  there  is  but  one  vine,  so  far  as 
known,  in  existence  ;  both  promise  well.  The  Georgia  grapes  ripen  in  the  following  suc- 
cession :  1,  Lenoir,  and  nearly  with  it,  2,  Harris  and  Elsinburgh  ;  3,  Diana,  Camaks,  Deve- 
reaux  ;  4,  Isabella  ;  5,  Warren  ;  0,  Catawba  and  Scuppernong  ;  7,  Bland  and  Long. 


The  Catawissa  Raspberry. — This  fruit  comes  quite  up  to  its  character  the  present  season, 
having  borne  profusely,  during  August,  on  the  new  wood.  Prof.  C.  G.  Page,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  says  (in  Hovey's  Magazine)  what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  he  has  realized 
in  it  a  source  of  new  varieties,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  ere  long  the  Catawissa  will  be 
cherished  only  as  a  breeder,  lie  adds :  "  I  have  now  two  seedlings  of  the  second  genera- 
tion from  the  Catawissa,  and  while  the  fruit  of  both  is  superior  to  the  original,  the  bearing 
term  is  extended  far  beyond  it.  We  cannot  but  look  upon  its  introduction  as  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  raspberry  culture.    The  varieties  are  generally  more  hardy  than  the  Antwerp." 
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NEW  APPLES. — POIRE  PECHE  (eSPEREN.) 


NEW    APPLES.* 

The  Carolina  June  Apple. — Of  this  apple,  we  have  had  from  private  growers, 
more  especially  at  the  South,  very  favorable  accounts  ;  and  we  append  the  several 
opinions  of  well  known  cultivators  at  a  late  Pomological  Convention  : — 

''Carolina  June. — Mr.  Phojnix,  of  Illinois,  observed  that  it  was  widely  known 
at  the  West  and  South,  and  was  a  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Ernst  considered  it  worthy  of 
trial.  Mr.  Hodge  had  found 'it  to  succeed  very  well.  It  was  fair,  of  good  quality, 
and  a  little  later  than  the  Early  Harvest.  Dr.  Brinckld  had  seen  it  the  past  sea- 
son, and  considered  it  very  fine,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Downing  did  not 
think  it  nearly  so  fine  as  the  Early  Harvest,  and  it  was,  with  him,  two  weeks  later 
in  ripening.  Mr.  Negus,  of  Iowa,  observed  that  it  kept  through  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  was  more  handsome  and  salable  than  any  other 
variety  in  his  vicinity.     Recommended  as  promising  well." 

In  the  Southwest,  the  Carolina  June  appears  to  be  really  earlier  than  Early 
Harvest ;  but  it  has  not  so  proved  in  New  York,  and  other  places  at  the  North, 
where  it  is  from  one  to  two  weeks  later,  and  its  flavor  not  so  good  as  at  the  South. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  climate,  the  South  suiting  Carolina  June  better 
than  the  Early  Harvest,  and  vice  versa. 

Meaveraclc's  Sweet,  or  Maverick  Sweet. — This  description  we  take  from  White's 
Gardening  for  the  Sotith :  "Very  large,  roundish,  irregular,  sometimes  slightly 
conical,  striped  with  bright  red,  sprinkled  with  greenish  flecks.  Stem,  short,  in 
a  rather  large,  regular  cavity.  Calyx,  open.  Basin,  medium.  Skin,  rather  thick. 
Flesh,  fine  grained,  tender,  of  sweet,  excellent  flavor.  Ripens,  November  and 
December."  Mr.  White  is  a  pomologist  to  be  depended  on  ;  he  furnishes  us,  this 
month,  with  the  ad  interim  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pomological  Society 
of  Georgia,  to  which  we  refer  with  great  satisfaction. 
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We  have  been  favored  with  specimens  of 
this  Pear  by  M.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels.  The 
variety  was  raised  from  seed  by  Major  Espe- 
ren  in  1835  or  1836,  and  bore  for  the  first 
time  in  1845.  The  accompanying  figure 
represents  the  form  of  the  fruit.  Skin,  green- 
ish-yellow. The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  very 
melting,  with  abundance  of  rich,  sugary,  re- 
freshing juice.  In  ordinary  seasons,  its  pe- 
riod of  maturity  in  this  country  will  probably 
be  near  the  end  of  August.  The  tree  is 
vigorous,  productive,  and  grafted  trees  soon 
come  into  bearing.  The  shoots  are  of  a  clear 
yellowish  color,  like  those  of  the  Passe  Col- 
mar  ;  the  leaves  ovate,  slightly  acuminate. 

Many  of  the  early  pears  now  in  cultiva- 
tion are  dry  and  musky,  and,  on  the  whole, 
so  worthless,  that  the  trees  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  by  superior  kinds,  of 
which  one  may  be  the  Poire  Peche,  It  is 
hardy,  and  bears  well  as  a  standard. — Lon- 
don Gardeners''  Chronicle. 

*  See  Frontispiece, 
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Tlie  cultivation  of  the  Calceolaria  from  the  seed,  requires  a  little  extra  care  in 
till'  oarlv  state  of  its  culture.  To  insure  success  in  the  raising  of  seedlincrs,  it  is 
rc(|uisitc  to  attend  to  the  fullowinnj  directions  as  early  as  possible.  The  scfd 
should  be  sown  in  pots,  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  The  )»ot  to  be  half- 
(illod  with  drainajre,  over  that  roufzjh  siftinj^s  of  the  mould,  and  the  surface  covered 
witli  soil  as  line  as  possilde,  half' of  which  should  be  composed  of  silver  sand. 
When  prepared  thus,  it  should  l)e  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  immediately  after 
which  sow  the  seed  carefully,  without  any  covering  of  soil.  The  pots  should  then 
be  placed  under  a  close  frame  or  hand-glass,  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  no 
artificial  heat  being  recpiircd.  In  large  establishments,  of  course,  they  may  have 
l)roi)agating  or  other  houses  that  will  do,  where  the  same  kind  of  moist  tempera- 
ture could  be  obtained;  but  any  exposure  to  the  sun  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  by  mats  or  jiaper.  If  the  situation  is  of  ])roper  temperature,  they  will 
require  watering  very  seldom.  Directly  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough,  they 
must  be  pricked  off  in  pots  prepared  as  before,  and  placed  in  the  same  situation  ; 
from  the  store  pots  they  will  require  to  be  potted  off  singly  ;  after  this  the  jdants 
will  grow  very  rapidly.  Through  the  winter,  the  plants  thrive  well  on  the  shelves, 
near  the  glass,  in  the  greenhouses;  and  to  obtain  fine  specimens,  they  must  be 
shifted  on  freely  till  the  flower-stalks  have  started,  and  should  always  be  smoked 
with  tobacco  directly  the  green  fly  appears,  as  no  })lants  in  cultivation  so  readily 
suffer  from  this  insect  as  the  Calceolaria.  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  injurious  insects,  is  the  plant  becoming  root-hound ;  to  avoid  which 
evil,  it  is  important  that  it  should  frequently  be  repotted  during  the  growing  season. 

These  remarks  will  apply  also  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Cineraria,  except  that 
this  plant  is  more  hardy,  and  will  thrive  with  less  care. 


On  the  Soil  most  Suitable  for  Growing  the  Rhododendrox.  ByJ.W. — 
Nothing  suits  the  Rhododendron  so  well  as  good  fibrous  peat  from  an  old  com- 
mon. The  best  specimens  are  })lanted  in  nothing  else.  The  peat,  in  order  to  suit 
the  Rhododendron,  should  have  plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up 
in  large  turfs  without  falling  to  pieces  ;  in  this  they  will  be  found  to  flourish 
amazingly.  The  beds  may  be  five  feet  wide,  and  should  have  the  soil  thrown  out 
about  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  the  space  filled  up,  and  a  few  inches  more 
added  at  top,  with  such  fibrous  ])eat  chopped  up  small.  If  the  soil  where  the 
beds  are  formed  be  stiff  or  clayey,  drainage  had  better  be  provided  for,  as  stag- 
nant water  is  the  greatest  injury  to  this  shrub  than  can  exist.  That  they  grow 
sometimes  in  boggy  places  in  their  native  climate  I  am  aware,  and  that  even  the 
swamps  are  dry  for  some  distance  from  the  surface  in  hot  weather.  The  Rhodo- 
dendron, however,  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water  when  the  sun  has  much  power, 
as  few  shrubs  suffer  so  .much  from  drought;  if  we  have  the  means  of  flooding  the 
beds  at  such  times,  nothing  can  be  better. 

For  pot  culture,  a  little  difference  may  be  made  in  the  soil  by  the  addition  of 
one-third  loam  from  a  rich  pasture  with  the  peat ;  this,  well  amalgamated  together, 
and  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  answers  well,  although  a  little  cow-dung, 
thoroughly  decomposed,  is  strongly  recommended  by  a  friend  who  has  grown  this 
shrub  in  pots  with  decided  success.  With  such  soil  for  plants  either  in  beds  or 
pots,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  or  flowering  Rhododendrons  in  the  greatest 
perfection. 


The  Times. — If  anything  were  wanting  to  place  tlae  employments  of  country  life  in  strong 
and  favorable  contrast  with  those  of  our  great  cities,  it  has  been  the  crash  of  stocks,  and 
pecuniary  losses  in  the  latter,  since  our  last  issue.  "We  then  recorded  the  general  appear- 
ance of  smiling  faces  among  the  country-dwellers  ;  in  a  few  days,  all  smiles  faded  from  the 
cheeks  of  the  city.  Broken  speculators,  broken  banks,  broken  trusts,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, railroads,  and  other  corporations,  were  tripped  up  by  events  as  unexpected  as  the 
tornado  and  hurricane.  Country  folks  continue  to  exhibit  countenances  unsullied  by 
anxiety,  because  they  have  kept  within  their  legitimate  business,  and  have  not  permitted 
body  and  soul  to  be  absorbed  in  growing  suddenly  rich.  The  contrast  is  instructive  :  while 
the  speculators'  coffers  are  dried  up,  the  farmer  and  gardener  has  his  barns 'and  his  cellars 
teeming  with  the  produce  of  his  land,  and  has  no  one  to  make  him  afraid.  Let  the  people 
take  warning,  and  learn  that  the  non-producer  who  endeavors  to  live  without  the  labor  to 
which  man  is  doomed,  is,  in  the  end,  the  unhappy  being  now  so  often  met  with  in  streets 
and  exchanges,  borrowing  money — his  independence  destroyed,  and  all  but  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  his  obligations  to  others. 


The  Rcral  World. — A  specimen  number  of  the  Rural  World  will  be  issued  about  the 
first  of  December.  Of  this  number  30,000  copies  will  be  published,  to  which  the  attention 
of  advertisers  is  requested.  Its  price  will  be  one  dollar  a  year.  Address  the  publisher  of 
the  Horticulturist. 


The  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Louisville. — We  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society  with  great  interest,  from  day  to  day,  as  the  papers  brought  the  detail  of  its  import- 
ant events.  Col.  Wilder  was,  as  usual,  very  happy  in  his  speeches  and  his  actions,  giving 
spirit  to  the  whole  programme.  For  the  details,  we  must  refer  to  the  published  accounts, 
only  remarking  that  the  floral  hall  and  pomological  portions  of  the  exhibition,  appear  to 
have  excited  universal  approbation.  The  whole  affair  has  marked  an  era  of  good  feeling, 
and  has  been  productive  of  so  much  emulation  as  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  order  of  pro- 
gress in  the  West.  Who  shall  say  as  to  what  great  ends  this  jubilee  in  the  great  valley 
may  lead  ?  When  looking  forward  to  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  agriculture  in  that 
vast  region,  it  is  difficult  to  form  correct  ideas  as  to  the  importance  it  will  attain.  Situated 
between  the  extreme  North  and  the  extreme  of  the  South,  with  steam  to  transport  its  pro- 
ducts, and  to  receive  returns  to  suit  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
has  a  destiny — peopled  as  it  is  with  intelligent  men  and  women — which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  foreshadow,  even  in  prophecy.  The  populousness  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  will 
have  been  its  only  counterpart ;  but,  unlike  that  once  happy  region,  our  great  valley  has 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  education,  and,  in  the  possession  of  these  greatest  bless- 
ings, is  destined  to  prosper  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine. 


Keepiko  Grapes. — Dr.  E.  Liffingwell,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  assures  us  that  both  himself  and  a 
ghbor  have  no  more  difliculty  in  keeping  grapes  than  apples.     Gather  them  carefully  on 
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a  dry  day,  remove  all  unsouml  or  unrijw  berries,  and  pack  tht'in  in  small,  shallow  boxes, 
with  paper  on  the  bottom  and  between  tho  layers  ;  set  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  for  ten  days, 
when  they  will  have  passed  the  sweating  process,  and  then  close  them  ti^ht,  and  keep  them 
at  a  low  temperature,  witliout  freezing.  A  dry  cellar  will  answer.  Dr.  L.  promises  us 
the  rosnlta  of  his  experiments  with  sorghum,  which  we  hope  to  receive.  We  are  prepared 
to  hear  of  many  successes. 


Rebecca  Gbapk. — Mr.  Brocksbank  advertises,  this  month,  the  Rebecca  Grape  at  reduced 
prices.  Mr.  Charles  Downing  says  of  the  Rebecca :  "  Flesh  of  some  consistence,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  delicious,  with  a  perceptible  native  perfume,  but  very  agreeable.  It  has  no 
tougliness  or  acidity  in  its  pulp,  and  ripens  eight  or  ten  days  earlier  than  Isabella,  and  keep- 
ing a  long  time  after  it  is  gathered.  This  superior  white  grape  is  undoubtedly  hardy.  It 
is  not  so  vigorous  in  its  liabit  as  Isabella  and  Catawba,  and  not  disposed  to  mildew,  and 
being  exceedingly  beautiful  as  well  as  excellent,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  great 
acquisition." 

Beautiful  Illustration. — The  President  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  late  meeting  in 
Dublin,  introduced  the  following  extraordinarily  beautiful  illustration  :  "  *  *  In  order  that 
the  date  palm  ^ould  ripen  its  fruit,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  must  exceed  70° 
Fahrenheit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vine  cannot  be  cultivated  successfully  when  the 
temperature  is  72^,  or  upwards.  Hence  the  mean  temperature  of  any  one  place  at  which 
these  two  plants  flourished  and  bore  fruit,  lie  between  these  narrow  limits — j.  e.,  could  not 
diflfer  from  71°  Fahr.  by  more  than  a  single  degree.  Now,  from  the  Bible,  we  learn  that 
both  plants  were  simultaneouslij  cultivated  in  the  central  valleys  of  Palestine,  in  the  time  of 
Moses  ;  and  its  then  temperature  is  thus  definitely  determined.  It  is  the  same  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  so  that  the  mean  temperature  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  has  not  sensibly  altered 
in  the  course  of  thirty -three  centuries  !"' 


Three  New  Books,  of  much  interest  to  our  readers,  have  been  just  published.  Lorin 
Blodget's  Climatology  of  the  United  States,  admirably  produced  from  the  press  of  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  command  the  attention  of  the  student  no  less  than  of  the  gene- 
ral reader.  Statistics  have  prepared  the  way  for  this  book,  and  Mr.  Blodget  seems  to  have 
been  the  right  man  to  step  in  and  tell  us  the  results.  Our  pages,  hereafter,  will  benefit  by 
the  work.     It  is  a  large  octavo,  of  534  pages,  for  four  dollars. 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America,  revised  and  corrected  by  Charles  Downing, 
has  at  last  been  published  by  Wiley  and  Halsted,  New  York.  It  is  much  enlarged,  contain- 
ing 755  pages,  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  it  clears  up  many  confused  points  with  as 
great  accuracy  as  was  possible  from  the  combined  information  of  our  best  pomologists  ;  in- 
troduces the  new  fruits  cautiously  and  carefully  ;  and  is  altogether  the  vade  mecum  of  this 
country — indispensable  to  the  fruit  grower,  and  invaluable  to  the  amateur.  So  far  as  we 
have  examined  the  work,  it  is  eminently  satisfactory.  The  modesty  of  the  reviser  is  a 
beautiful  feature,  and  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  labor  it  has  involved,  and  that  for 
no  selfish  ends  (the  proceeds  of  the  copyright  being  the  property  of  the  relict  of  the  late 
A.  J.  Downing),  no  one  can  look  upon  the  book  without  a  feeling  of  admiration,  and  its 
purchase  as  a  double  pleasure.  We  regret  that  the  index,  on  which  great  care  appears  to 
have  been  exercised,  is  yet  somewhat  imperfect.  For  instance,  after  examining  there  for 
the  Lenoir,  Long,  Devereux,  and  Thurmond  Grapes,  and  not  finding  any  reference  to  them, 
we  discover,  at  page  340,  the  following  in  the  text : — 

"  Lenoir,  Long,  Devereux,  and  Thurmond. — .Under  the  above  names,  grapes  much  resem- 
bling, in  character,  Herbemont,  are  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  and  we  have  hitherto 
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considered  them  synonymous  of  it ;  but  all  our  Southern  friends  claim  that  Lenoir  is  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  and  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  others,  and  also,  at  least,  that  some  of  the 
others  are  distinct.  The  matter  is  now  under  investigation,  and  we  must  wait  the  result 
before  deciding."  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  ad  interim  Report  from  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Downiug's  book,  reached  our  table  on  the  same  day. 

McMakon's  Gardening. — The  eleventh  edition  of  McMahon's  large  octavo  on  American  Gar- 
dening, illustrated,  and  with  additions  and  alterations,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  day,  has  been 
published  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  had  the  careful  examination  of  a 
practical  gardener  well  known  to  the  American  public. 


Patent  Office  Reports  for  1856,  3  vols. 

Sorgho  and  Imphee,  the  Chinese  and  African  sugar-canes.     By  Henry  S.  Olcott.     Illus- 
trated.   New  York :  A.  0.  Moore,  1857.     The  whole  story  is  here  ably  told. 


Part  IV.  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Flora  of  Tasmania  (4to.,  Reeve)  has  been  published.  It  con- 
tains the  Van  Diemau's  Land  orders  from  Ericeae  to  Proteacese,  reaching  the  320th  page  and 
80th  plate.  No  fewer  than  forty  species  of  Epacrids  are  described,  among  which  is  a  new 
genus,  Archeria  ;  Tasmania  thus  produces  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  order. 


Michigan  Agricultural  Transactions. — Mr.  J.  C.  Holmes,  the  Secretary,  will  please  accept 
our  sincere  thanks  for  a  complete  set  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Transactions,  which 
contain  much  of  great  value,  and  shall  receive  an  examination  soon.  The  volumes  increase 
in  bulk  yearly,  like  a  youth  who  is  growing  to  manhood ;  should  they  go  on  growing,  they 
will  soon  be  giants.  We  would  suggest  to  all  public  libraries  the  propriety  and  utility  of 
collecting  these  State  publications,  which  will  transmit  to  posterity  a  history  of  our  doings, 
better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  sjiecies  of  printed  books.  They  will  be  examined  by  anti- 
quaries and  commented  on  by  our  successors  with  eager  interest ;  the  improvements  noted, 
and  our — to  them — odd  beginnings  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  amusement  sometimes. 


Gossip. — What  is  the  source  of  the  vegetable  matter  conveyed  to  sterile  soils,  except  the 
minute  portion  contained  in  the  seeds  wafted  thither  by  winds  or  waves  ?  a  vast  quantity 
has  been  produced,  and  is  represented  not  only  by  the  existing  vegetation,  but  by  the  rich 
mould  imparted  to  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  previous  generations.  The  necessary  materials 
exist  in  the  air ;  plants  possess  the  peculiar  faculty  of  drawing  them  from  the  air  ;  the  air 
must  have  furnished  the  whole.  If  a  bean  be  germinated  on  pounded  flints  or  glass,  and 
has  attained  all  the  development  it  is  capable  of  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  found 
to  weigh  many  times  as  much  as  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang  ;  a  small  portion  only  could 
be  derived  from  the  flints  or  glass  ;  let  its  ashes,  therefore,  be  deducted,  and  its  carbon  alone 
be  taken  into  account.  This  element — which  may  have  increased  fifty  or  a  hundred  fold 
— can  have  been  derived  only  from  the  carbonic  acid  brought  to  the  plant  by  the  rain-water 
and  the  air.  Vegetable  mould  increases  with  the  age  of  the  forest,  and  the  trees  must  draw 
from  the  air  not  only  the  carbon  which  their  trunks  contain,  but  the  additional  quantity 

which  they  impart  to  the  soil  in  the  annual  fall  of  leaves. A  good  writer  in  Blackwood, 

alluding  to  the  paradox  of  the  love  of  darkness  manifested  by  some  of  the  marine  animals 
who  congregate  in  caves  or  under  rocks,  says  :  "  Let  us  be  ignorant !  Let  us  acquiesce  in 
mysteries  (when  we  cannot  penetrate  them),  nor  vex  with  noisy  questionings  the  imper- 
turbable reserve  of  nature,  remembering  the  words  of  the  poet,  that  '  fools  rush  in  where' 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  zoology  '  fear  to  tread.'  "  Describing  the  Brittle  Star,  he  says  : 
'  You  would  never  imagine  how  sensitive  he  is  to  an"  insult.  Place  but  a  finger  on  him, 
he  breaks  up  his  dishonored  body  into  fragments  before  your  eyes.     He  thinks  no  more 


of  throwing  away  his  legs  and  arms  than  a  young  lord  in  London  thinks  of  Bqaandering 
his  acres.  Professor  Forbes  was  ready  to  receive  one  with  his  hucket,  and  a  gorgeous  speci- 
men caiue  up.  Whether  the  coUl  water  was  too  miicli  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket 
too  terrific,  in  a  moment  he  proceeded  to  dissolve  his  corporation,  and  in  every  mesh  of  the 
dredge  his  fragments  wore  seen  escaping.  In  despair,  he  grasped  at  the  largest,  and  lirought 
up  the  extremity  of  an  arm  with  its  terminating  eye,  the  spinous  eyelid  of  wliich  opened 

and  closed  with  something  extremely  like  a  wink  of  derision." A  correspondent  of  a 

London  journal  says :  "  You  appear  to  think  it  likely  that  sulphur  will  be  found  a  cure  for 
the  potato  disease.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  murrain  does  not  attack  potatoes  grown  in 
the  Swansea  copper  smoke,  much  strengthens  that  opinion;  for  the  copper  smoke  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  although  it  contains  other  materials.  Land  at  Swansea,  near 
the  copper  works,  which  was  formerly  barren  and  useless,  now  lots,  I  am  informed,  at  £8 
per  acre,  for  the  purpose  of  growing  potatoes.  I  know  that  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  copper  smoke  is  much  valued  for  the  purpose  of  growing  potatoes,  and  that  large 

quantities  are  cultivated  there." In  reference  to  an  article  in  a  late  number,  a  friend 

remarks  :  "  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  that,  iu  cases  of  famine,  the  roots 
(rhizomes)  of  ferns  have,  in  former  times,  been  employed  for  food.  In  the  English  Chronicle 
for  1377  to  1461,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1855,  I  find  the  following  passage 
(p.  55)  :  '  And  the  nexte  j'eer  aftir,  the  xii  yeer  of  Kyng  llarri,  was  the  grete  frost,'  &c. 
*  *  *  '  And  the  nexte  yeer  aftir  began  the  grete  derthe  of  corn  in  this  laud,  the  whiche 
endurid  ii  yeer,  so  that  a  bushelle  of  whete  was  sold  for  xh/.,  and  the  poer  peple  in  dyvers 
partiez  of  the  North  cuntre  eet  breed  maad  of  farn  rotes." — Thomas  Bell,  the  Wakes,  Sel- 

horne. Almost  all  the  stinging  hairs  of  plants  end  in  a  little  knob-shaped  swelling, 

which  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  easily  knocked  off  by  a  touch.  The  opened  point,  on 
being  pressed  against,  exudes  the  secretions  contained  in  the  cells,  and  these  are  often 
poisonous.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  is  the  Urtica  urentissima,  called  Devil's  Leaf.  The 
wounds  of  this  plant  give  pain  for  years  after,  especially  in  damp  weather,  and  occasionally 
death  from  lock-jaw  is  the  result.     Could  this  poison  be  separated  and  collected,  it  would 

be  the  most  powerful  vegetable  poison  known. The  hyena-dog,  from  the  South  of  Africa, 

is  attracting  attention  abroad.  There  is  no  mane  as  in  the  hyenas,  and  the  tail  resembles 
that  of  some  dogs  ;  the  head  is  hyena-like,  and  it  has  only  four  toes  to  each  foot.  Its 
color  is  reddish  or  yellowish-brown,  variously  mottled.     It  is  swift,  fierce,  and  active,  and 

hunts  in  packs,  at  night  by  preference,  but  frequently  in  the  day. Anglers  employ  an 

infusion  of  the  leaves  or  husks  of  English  walnuts  for  pouring  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to 

procure  worms,  which  it  is  said  to  bring  speedily  to  the  surface. The  receipts  at  the 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  are  stated  to  be  so  insufficient  that  the  Directors  have  been 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  proposing  to  raise  the  large  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars — a  measure  which  only  extreme  necessity  could  justify.     It  is  proposed  to 

convert  it  into  a  grand  picnic  establishment ;  alas  ! The  process  by  which  blood  manure  is 

made  :  Mix  about  two  portions  of  bones,  two  of  blood,  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid  together,  and 
the  result  is  a  blood  manure.  Calcined  bones  are  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  acid  than  fresh 
ones,  and  are  therefore  better  for  the  purpose.     The  blood  and  bones  are  mixed  together 

first,  and  then  the  acid  is  added. What  is  the  handsomest  flowering  hardy  shrub  for 

July?  is  answered  by  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, hy  nzvaXwg  the  Spirae  callosa,  thus  described: 
A  shrub  about  four  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  most  gracefully  branching  from  the 
ground ;  slender  shoots  of  a  dull  red,  and  simple  leaves  of  a  quiet  green,  such  as  the  most 
fastidious  artist  would  select  for  a  contrast  with  brighter  colors.  Then  let  every  branch 
burst  out  its  spreading  twigs  loaded  with  tiny  flowers,  arranged  like  those  of  a  Laurustinus, 
but  more  loosely ;  the  youngest  dull  red,  and  as  large  as  a  pin ;  others,  more  grown 
a  vivid  crimson  centre  when  the  gay  petals  are  preparing  to  burst  their  dingy  caly 


looking  like  rubies  in  a  rusty  setting.  More  mature,  the  crimson  petals  begin  to  spread, 
and  reveal  tlieir  still  more  rosy  centres  ;  and  at  last  the  ring  of  crimson  stamens  gradually 
unfolds,  and  forms  a  glowing  halo  round  the  centre.     This  description  is  as  accurate  as 

beautiful. The  clove  is  the  unexpanded  flower-bud  of  the  Caryopbyllus  aromaticus,  and 

has  been  known  in  commerce  for  two  thousand  years.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  other  islands  in  the  Chinese  seas.  A  fine  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  pounds  of  this  spice  in  a  season ;  and  as  five  thousand  cloves  only 
weigh  one  pound,  there  must  at  least  have  been  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 

flowers  upon  this  single  tree. The  Elder  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  tree  on 

which  Judas  hanged  himself.     According  to  others,  it  was  a  fig-tree. It  was  formerly 

believed,  in  Scotland,  that  the  dwarf  birch  is  stunted  in  growth,  because  the  rods  were 

formed  of  it  with  which  Christ  was  scourged. In  Holland,  there  are  many  orange-trees 

which  have  been  in  the  same  family  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  years  ;  one,  at  Ver- 
sailles, has  the  inscription,  "  Plauted  in  1421 ;"  one  at  Rome,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Sabina, 

is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Dominic  in  1200. A  gum-tree  in  Tasmania  is  stated 

to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  thirty  feet.     This  is  reputed  to 

be  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world. Some  persons  have  kept  toads  for  pets.     Dr.  Townson 

kept  one  he  called  "  Musidora,"  to  guard  his  dessert  from  flies. Dogs  in  a  state  of  nature, 

it  is  said,  never  bark ;  their  barking  is  an  acquired  habit — an  efl"ort  to  speak,  which  he 
derives  from  his  association  with  man.     Columbus  found  the  dogs  which  he  had  previously 

taken  to  America,  had  lost  their  propensity  to  barking. Scale  and  red  spider  may  be 

destroyed  by  the  following  solution :  Four  ounces  of  quick-lime,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  water.  This,  when  decanted, 
forms  a  clear,  amber-colored  solution ;  a  single  application  to  scale  only  is  necessary,  using 
a  brush,  and  would  require  probably  but  a  small  admixture  of  water,  if  any.  In  the  case 
of  red  spider,  the  solution,  somewhat  weakened,  must  be  applied  with  a  garden  syringe, 
care  being  taken  to  reach  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  as  much  as  possible.  It  would 
discolor  the  paint  of  the  house. 


The  Advent  of  Man  upon  the  Earth. — The  following  passage  from  Hugh  Miller's  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks,  is  full  of  thought  and  truth :  "Not  until  the  intio.luction  of  man  upon 
earth,  do  we  find  a  creature  whose  works  sensibly  affect  and  modify  the  aspects  of  nature. 
But  when  man  appears,  how  mighty  the  change  which  he  effects  !  Immediately  on  his 
creation,  he  takes  under  his  care  the  vegetable  productions  of  use  and  show  :  it  becomes 
his  business  to  keep  and  dress  a  garden.  He  next  becomes  a  tiller  of  fields  ;  then  a  planter 
of  vineyards.  Here  he  cuts  down  great  forests  ;  there  he  rears  extensive  woods.  He  makes 
himself  pl^.ces  of  habitation  ;  and  busy  cities  spring  up  as  the  trophies  of  his  diligence  and 
skill.  His  labors,  as  they  grow  upon  the  waste,  affect  the  appearance  of  vast  continents, 
until,  at  length,  from  many  a  hill-top  and  tall  spire,  scarce  a  rood  of  ground  can  be  seen  on 
which  he  has  not  built,  or  sown,  or  planted,  or  around  wliich  he  has  not  erected  his  walls 
or  reared  his  hedges.  Man,  i«  this  great  department  of  industry,  is  what  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors upon  the  earth  ever  were  :  '  a  fellow-worker'  with  the  Creator.  He  is  a  mighty 
improver  of  creation.  We  recognize  that  as  improvement  which  adapts  nature  more  thor- 
oughly to  man's  own  necessities  and  wants,  and  renders  it  more  pleasing  both  to  his  sense 
of  the  aesthetic  and  to  his  more  material  senses  also.  He  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
which  he  takes  under  his  charge — to  the  delicacy  and  fertility  of  the  fruits ;  the  seeds  of 
the  wild  grasses  become  corn  beneath  his  care  ;  the  green  herb3  grow  great  of  root  or  bulb, 
or  bulky  and  succulent  of  top  and  loaf;  the  wild  produce  of  nature  sports  under  Ids  liand  ; 
rose  and  lily  broaden  their  disks  and  multiply  their  petals;  the  harsh  green  crab  swells 
nto  a  delicious  golden-rinded  apple,  streaked  with  crimson  ;  the  productions  of  his 

=  e*^ 
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kitchen  garden,  strangely  metamorphosed  to  serve  the  uses  of  his  table,  bear  forms  unknown 
to  nature ;  an  occult  law  of  change  and  devolojiment  inherent  to  these  organisms,  meets  in 
liim  with  the  developing  instinct  and  ability,  and  they  are  regenerated  under  his  surveillance. 
Nor  is  his  influence  over  many  of  the  animals  loss  marked.  The  habits  which  he  imi)art8 
to  the  parents  become  nature,  in  his  behalf,  in  their  offspring.  The  dog  ac(juires,  under  his 
tutelage,  the  virtues  of  fidelity  to  a  master,  and  affection  to  a  friend.  The  ox  and  horse 
learn  to  assist  him  in  the  labors  of  the  fields.  The  udders  of  the  cow  and  goat  distend 
beneath  his  care  far  beyond  the  size  necessary  in  the  wild  state,  and  supply  him  with  rich 
milk,  and  the  other  various  products  of  the  dairy.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep  becomes  finer 
(if  texture  and  longer  of  fibre  in  his  pens  and  folds  ;  and  even  the  indocile  silkworm  spins, 
in  his  sheltered  conservatories,  and  among  the  mulberry-trees  which  he  has  planteil,  a  larger, 
and  brighter,  and  more  glistening  cocoon.  Man  is  the  great  creature-worker  of  the  world — 
its  one  created  being,  that,  taking  up  the  work  of  the  adorable  Creator,  carries  it  on  to  higher 
results  and  nobler  developments,  and  finds  a  field  for  his  persevering  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
every  province  in  which  his  Maker  had  expatiated  before  him.  He  is  evidently — to  adopt 
and  modify  the  remark  of  Okeu — God's  image  'manifest  in  the  flesh.'  " 


The  Frk.nch  Gardeners. — These  industrious  gardeners,  especially  around  Paris,  pursue  a 
simple  plan,  which  they  find  advantageous,  paying  attention  to  a  few  special  plants  for 
which  there  is  a  regular  demand.  The  plan  will  prevail  here  as  we  arrive  at  a  more  ex- 
tended population.  Division  of  labor  follows  high  civilization,  as  we  see  in  our  stores  and 
shops.  Formerly,  when  cities  contained  but  a  few  inhabitants,  the  store  contained  dry- 
goods,  hardware,  and  groceries,  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  nick-nacks,  and  perhaps  an  ox 
or  goose-yoke  or  two.  Now  the  cloth  or  silk  merchant  disdains  to  sell  knives,  and  the 
hardware  merchant  would  know  about  as  much  of  the  quality  of  silks  as  the  butcher. 
This  plan  of  having  specialties  has  many  advantages,  not  the  least  among  which  is  the 
perfection  that  may  be  obtained  by  studying  and  practising  a  particiilar  line  of  business. 

The  Freiuli  gardeners,  in  the  faubourgs  around  Paris,  possess  from  a  quarter  to  one  acre, 
where  everything  is  done  on  the  most  economical  plan.  To  save  expense  in  heating,  &c., 
the  plant-houses  are  built  two,  three,  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  exactly  like  span-roofed 
pits ;  the  front  or  south  lights  are  glass,  and  the  back  is  simjdy  constructed  ;  in  this  coun- 
try it  may  be  of  very  common  boards,  with  an  interspace  filled  with  tan  or  covered  over 
thickly  with  leaves  in  winter.  No  other  means  of  warming  is  employed.  Such  structures 
are  quite  common  in  Burlington,  N.  J. — so  much  so  as  to  make  it  quite  noted — and  in  these 
fine  plants  are  bloomed,  and  lemon  and  lime-trees  fruited  in  great  perfection. 

Kach  French  gardener  grows  only  ten  or  fifteen  kinds  of  plants,  to  bloom  in  succession, 
that  his  energies  may  be  concentrated  upon  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  thus  what  is  done  is 
done  well.  One  will  attend  only  to  camellias,  azaleas,  roses,  orange-trees,  and  hard-wooded 
plants;  another, to  ericas, epacris, pelargoniums,  &c. ;  another  to  violets, pansies,  carnations, 
&c.  All  who  have  been  in  Paris,  in  the  season,  will  remember  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
the  moss-rose  buds  and  flowers  sold  in  the  shops  and-  streets  ;  these  form  one  specialty,  and 
the  earliest  come  from  such  houses  as  we  have  described.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
in  one  of  these  little  gardens  10,000  or  15,000  camellias,  and  in  another  as  many  roses  or 
crassulas.  From  such  spots  issue  the  bouquets  so  exquisitely  grouped,  and  with  such  har- 
mony of  colors,  that  the  work  assumes  the  character  of  a  fine  art ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  study  assisted  by  practice,  by  a  people  who,  of  all  others,  have  the  best  taste  for  colors. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  for  imitation,  and  are  from  notes  on  the  spot. 


TuE  Hybrid  Lucombe  oak,  having  now  attained  sufficient  age  to  be  felled,  is  pronounced 
to  possess  more  valuable  wood  than  the  best  English  oak,  being  heavier  and  stronger. 


Catalogues,  etc.,  received. — Regulations  and  List  of  Premiums  of  the  Seventh  Annixal 
Wisconsin  State  Fair,  1857,  to  be  held  at  Janesville.  This  came  too  late  for  notice  last 
month,  and  before  this  reaches  our  Wisconsin  readers,  the  fair  will  be  almost  or  quite  over. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Strawberries,  comprising  the  collection  of  W.  R.  Prince  &  Co., 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

W.  R.  Prince's  address  to  the  American  Institute  on  the  Chinese  Potato — Dioscorea  Bata- 
tas. If  this  esculent  has  the  great  value  in  this  country,  attributed  to  it  by  the  French 
reports,  it  is  time  we  had  efficient  specimens  in  plenty.  Thus  far  we  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  propagating  it  to  any  extent. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Grape-vines,  for  sale  at  the  Vinwood  Grape  Nurseries,  Ilion,  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  J.  D.  Ingersoll,  proprietor,  1857,  1858.  This  list  embraces  all  the  esteemed 
varieties,  at  moderate  prices. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Autumn  of  1857-  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville, 
Illinois,  Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  proprietors.  This  comprises  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  to 
which  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  call  attention. 

Complete  Set  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Society,  commencing  in 
1851.     Most  portly  and  interesting  additions  to  our  library  shelves. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  for  sale  by  W.  T.  &  E.  Smith, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  valuable  catalogue,  embracing  a  great 
variety  of  the  best  stock. 

W.  R.  Prince's  Select  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Roots.  Ditto.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Strawberries,  1857-8. 

Bulbous  Roots. — Mr.  A.  Bridgeman,  of  New  York,  advertises  a  large  stook  of  bulbous 
roots,  including  a  number  not  generally  kept  for  sale.  His  catalogue  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  876  Broadway. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.'s  Descriptive  Annual  Catalogue  (1857)  of  Bulbous  Flowering  Roots, 
with  Directions  :  No.  15  John  Street,  New  York.     A  grand  collection,  indeed. 

New  York  Horticultural  Society's  Schedule  of  Premiums  for  the  Exhibition,  which  closes 
to-day,  October  1.  This  came  too  late  for  notice  in  last  number,  and  of  course,  from  the 
date,  we  have  to  regret  that  the  present  issue  contains  no  account  of  the  doings  transpiring 
while  our  number  is  sailing  about  through  all  the  post-offices  of  the  land. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  cultivated  and 
for  sale  at  the  Marshall  Nursery ;  Manly  &  Lowe,  Marshall,  Clark  County,  Illinois.  It  is 
very  pleasing  to  see  such  extensive  lists  from  the  interior.  We  are  making  a  curious  col- 
lection of  all  the  catalogues  of  the  country,  for  binding  and  preservation  in  a  public  library, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  all  that  are  published. 

Wholesale  Priced  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Nursery  of  G.  W-  Strong,  Nonantum  Hill, 
Brighton,  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Boston.  For  the  fall  of  1857.  Apparently  a  well 
selected  stock,  and  certainly  not  unreasonable. 


Mk.  Peabody  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  by  the  Alabama 
State  Agricultural  Society,  "as  a  testimony  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  success  in 
the  propagation  of  his  seedling  Hautbois,  and  bringing  the  culture  of  the  strawberry  to  such 
perfection." 

A  valued  correspondent  writes  thus  :  "  It  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  Horticulturist,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  teach  Americans  that  the  highest  beauty  and  the  highest  utility  are 
inseparable.  Its  influence  illustrates  the  hidden  sense  of  the  old  myth  that  the  goddess  of 
1)eauty  was  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  god  of  practical  ingenuity.  It  has  already  accomplished 
so  much  in  this  direction  that,  to  me,  a  journey  by  steamboat  or  railroad  is  like  turning 
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orer  the  Itaves  of  one  of  my  bound  volumes  of  this  'Journal  of  Rural  Art  ami  Rural  Taste' 
On  everv  hillside  are  seen  unmistakable  embodimt-nts  of  ideas  an<l  sug^'e3tions  put  forth 
by  it.  Attractive  and  convenient  homes  are  rapidly  supplaiitiiit;  architectural  caricatures ; 
vineyards  and  orchards  are  thriving  where  burdocks  and  thickets  once  deformed  the  lields. 
As  faithful  bishop  of  a  large  horticultural  diocese,  you  will  some  time,  I  trust,  be  present  at 
a  meeting  of  ou>' Rural  Art  Society,' now  cutting  its  wisdom  teeth  in  garden  craft,  the 
suggestion  for  which  comes,  I  think,  from  your  work." 


Manaoixo  Lilacs,  Roses,  and  IIoxEYSrcKi-Es. — A  writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says  : 
"  If  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  colors  are  observable  in  the  distribution  of  the  plants  in  the 
flower  borders,  we  may  also  perceive  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  peculiar  method  prac- 
tised in  France  of  pruning  and  managing  the  Persian  lilacs  and  the  few  other  shrubs  that 
are  cultivated.  The  roses  and  honeysuckles  are  annually  headed  back  and  pruned  very 
close  to  the  stem.  Tlie  lilacs  are  nice  bushy  half  standards,  having  their  branches  so 
thinned  and  regulated  that  none  either  cross  or  interfere  with  each  other,  nor  extend 
beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  stem.  In  the  winter  pruning,  all  the  young  twigs  are 
removed  except  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  branch  that  is  left  for  flowering,  and  towards  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  they  have  a  splendid  appearance.  Immediately  the 
flowers  decay,  the  twigs  that  bore  them  are  pruned  back,  and  the  branch  made  to  send  out 
a  fresh  shoot  for  flowering  the  following  season  ;  by  this  mode  of  treatment  the  bunches  of 
flowers,  although  by  no  means  so  numerous,  are  very  much  larger  and  finer  than  any  we 
are  accustomed  to  see." 


Flower  Pots. — Tlie  two  conservatory  flower  pots  here  figured,  are  from  a  German  manu- 
factory (that  of  Edward  Saelzer),  and  must  be  admitted  to  be  in  fine  taste  ;  they  are  orna- 
mented, with  wreaths  painted  in  gay  colors,  and  are  altogether  superior,  both  in  quality  of 
material  and  in  their  ornamentation,  to  most  that  are  imported  from  abroad.     The  pattern 
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could  be  advantageously  adopted  in  a  more  simple  material.  We  do  not  despair,  when  hor- 
ticultural societies  adopt  premiums  for  such  things  in  their  schedules,  of  having  manufac- 
tured in  America  patterns  that  one  can  bring  into  a  parlor ;  to  this  end,  good  models  are 
needed. 


Fruit. -T-Mr.  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  long  a  valuable  member  and  successful  exhibitor  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  laid  on  our  table  early  in  September  very  firte 
mens  of  the  following  pears  :  Golden  Beurrfi  of  Bilboa,  Washington,  and  Julienne 
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some  plums  ;  the  Relne  Claude  were  especially  delicious,  and  the  whole  highly  creditable  to 
the  grower's  skill.  The  beautiful  little  Washington  pear  is  an  especial  favorite,  excellent 
and  highly  ornamental  when  ripe. 


Effect  of  the  Stock  upon  the  Graft. — I  hare  a  word  to  say  in  relation  to  the  eifect  of 
the  stock  upon  the  graft. 

About  thirty  years  since,  my  father  grafted  two  apple-trees  of  some  size,  with  scions 
taken  from  the  same  tree,  and  of  the  same  variety  (Little  Core).  The  trees  stood  on  pre- 
cisely similar  soil,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other ;  but  the  original  fruit  on  one  was 
sweet  and  dry,  while  the  other  produced  juicy  and  quite  acid  fruit.  The  produce  of  the 
graft  exhibited  a  marked  difference  in  form,  flavor,  and  color  ;  the  sweet  stock  yielding 
fruit  more  marked  with  red,  drier,  less  acid  and  firmer  in  texture  than  the  other. 

One  of  the  trees  is  now  dead,  or  I  would  send  you  a  specimen  of  fruit  from  both.  I  am 
not  able  now  to  refer  to  the  query  mentioned  by  Mr.  Huling,  but  it  is  a  common  remark, 
that  "  there  are  two  kinds  of  Greenings,"  and  there  is  really  so  much  difference  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  on  different  trees  in  this  vicinity,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
general  belief  in  two  varieties,  and  I  am  not  able  to  prove  that  it  is  not  correct,  yet  I  am 
convinced,  by  several  years'  observation  of  all  the  facts  within  reach,  that  the  difference  is 
wholly  due  to  the  effect  of  the  stock  upon  the  graft,  and  that  this  variation  has  been  con- 
tinued and  increased,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  H.,  until,  in  some  cases,  the  fruit  would  hardly 
be  recognized. 

In  conclusion  I  have  a  question  to  propose.  If  scions  of  a  fine  buttery  pear  were  grafted 
on  a  stock  of  opposite  character,  and  this  regrafted  with  a  third,  which  of  the  first  two 
would  produce  most  effect  on  the  last  ?         Yours  truly,     Wm.  F.  Basset,  Ashfield,  Mass. 


The  Great  Conservatory  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  is  about  to  be 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  grape-vines.  For  these  a  border  four  feet  wide  has  been  made  all 
round  the  outside  of  the  house.  It  is  bottomed  with  brickbats,  over  which  are  laid  nine 
inches  in  depth  of  rough  gravel  for  drainage,  over  that  again  are  laid  turfs  broken  a  little 
with  the  grassy  side  downwards,  and  on  these  is  put  the  soil  in  which  the  vines  are  to  be 
planted.  This  consists  of  good  sound  loam  mixed  with  burned  turf  which  has  been  well 
soaked  with  liquid  manure.  Mr.  M'Ewen  is  of  opinion  that  vine  borders  should  never  be 
made  wider  than  four  feet  at  first.  His  plan  is  to  widen  them  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  vines,  and  the  outward  extension  of  their  roots.  The  latter  have  thus  fresh  soil 
applied  to  them  at  a  time  when  they  most  require  it,  whereas  if  the  border  was  made  its 
full  width  at  once,  the  soil  on  that  side  of  it  furthest  from  the  house  would  be  compara- 
tively worthless  for  the  support  of  the  vines  long  before  the  roots  had  reached  it.  The 
advantage  of  making  borders  piecemeal  will  therefore  be  apparent. 


The  Berberis  Dulcis,  sweet  Barberry,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Lindley :  — 
We  have  to  thank  the  kindness  of  a  New  Hampshire  correspondent,  "A.  W.,"  for  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  Berberis  Dulcis,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub  that  bears  profusely 
near  Shirley.  The  branches  are  loaded  with  berries  of  the  deepest  purple,  many  of  which 
are  fully  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  quite  ripe  they  are  said  richly  to  deserve  the 
name  the  species  bears,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  birds  carrying  them  off  before  their 
sweetness  is  formed.  Berries  of  Berberis  Darwinii  accompanied  them,  but  we  fear  that  no 
time  or  sunshine  will  convert  their  acid  into  sugar.  In  the  meanwhile,  Berberis  Dulcis  may 
now  be  fairly  placed  among  the  smaller  table  fruits,  along  with  currants,  gooseberries,  aud 
their  allies. 
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Keeping  Latk  Pbaes  in  lar^'e  glass  jars  auswers  a  good  purpose.  When  the  pears  are 
gathered  from  the  trees  they  are  laid  iu  the  fruit-room  for  a  week  or  ten  days  until  they 
are  qnite  dry.  Kach  pear  is  then  wrapped  in  paper  and  placed  in  the  jars.  When  there 
is  not  sufficient  fruit  of  one  sort  to  fill  a  jar,  then  a  late  kind  is  put  at  tlie  bottom  and  an 
earlier  sort  at  top  ;  when  the  jars  are  filled,  they  are  8toi)ped  up  and  sealed  ;  the  name  of 
the  sort  or  sorts  is  written  on  a  label,  which  is  fastened  to  the  handle.  They  are  then  all 
placed  in  the  fruit-room,  where  they  remain  until  used.  Late  kinds  kept  iu  this  way, 
when  used  in  March  and  April,  were  most  excellent. 

Albany  Seedlixo. — Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  fine 
plants  of  the  Albany  Seedling  Strawberry,  to  give  an  opjiortunity  of  testing  its  merits,  which 
we  shall  do. 


Vine  Disease. — In  Mr.  Buchanan's  valuable  "  Calendar"  of  last  month,  he  gave  a  melan- 
choly account  of  the  loss  of  the  crop  of  grapes  at  Cincinnati ;  the  news  from  Portugal  is 
also  unfavorable. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — Cemeteries. — "  In  a  cemetery  in  the  country,  where  the 
population  is  limited,  and  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  mainly  on  beautifying  and 
improving  the  natural  advantages  of  the  grounds,  and  not  on  extensive  inclosures  and 
monuments,"  it  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  all  unsightly  trees  and  objects  of 
every  kind  ;  to  make  only  the  necessary  walks,  as  future  expense  will  be  thus  avoided, 
and  to  plant  such  trees  in  variety  as  will  permanently  adorn  the  place,  and  be  suited  to 
the  climate ;  the  greater  the  variety,  provided  they  are  properly  chosen,  the  better.  Neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  select  a  superintendent  who  has  a  good 
eye  to  order,  and  who  possesses  some  knowledge  of  trees  ;  if  he  has  not  this  requisite,  he 
must  be  overlooked  by  a  president  or  manager  who  has. 

"The  best  mode  of  inclosing  the  outward  boundaries"  will  be  found  to  be  stone,  and  it 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It  may  be  either  a  dry  wall,  or  made  with  ordinary 
mortar  ;  where  it  supports  a  bank  of  earth  it  should  be  laid  on  a  deep  foundation,  and  be 
made  amply  thick;  such  banks  are  constantly  pressing  outwards,  and  this  process  is 
assisted  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 

"  Indicating  single  lots  without  inclosing  with  a  fence,  railing,  or  hedge,"  may  be  simply 
effected  by  placing  a  square  marble  block  at  one  or  two  corners  of  each  lot  with  the  name 
or  number  carved  on  the  top.  This  block  need  not  project  more  than  an  inch  or  two,  and 
if  it  is  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  ground,  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  scythe — an  im- 
portant consideration  in  a  place  that  of  all  others  should  be  kept  regularly  mowed. 

"  For  a  hedge  for  single  lots,"  the  holly,  if  possible ;  if  not,  the  various  arbor-vita?s, 
especially  the  American  and  Siberian.  See  our  former  essays  on  cemeteries,  in  the  Ilorti- 
culturist  for  last  year. 

(W.  W.)  The  plant  No.  1  is  the  Stagger-bush,  Andromeda  Mariana,  growing  in  sandy, 
low  places  from  Rhode  Island  to  Virginia ;  the  foliage  is  said  to  poison  lambs  and  calves. 
No.  2  is  Samphire,  Salicornia  herbacea.  It  is  found  along  the  Jersey  sea-coast,  in  salt 
marshes,  and  at  Salina,  N.  Y.,  and  at  other  interior  salt  springs;  so  that  Shakspeare's 
"  dreadful  trade"  can  be  followed  in  America  without  risk.  Name  from  sal,  salt,  and  cornu, 
a  horn  :  saline  plants  with  horn-like  branches.  It  is  used  on  the  English  coasts  as  a  pickle, 
and  is  quite  good  for  that  purpose  ;  with  the  vinegar,  it  turns  to  a  lively  red  color,  some- 
thing like  red  cabbage. 

Training  the  Dog. — Col.  Hutchinson's  new  work  on  training  the  dog  (respecting  which, 
several  gentlemen  have  written  to  us,  in  consequence  of  a  former  short  notice),  is  an  Engli 
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work,  and  has  never  been  published  in  this  country  ;  it  might  be,  however,  to  some  book- 
sellers' advantage. 

Horticultural  Advertiser  ;  Seneca  Lake,  Highland  Nurseries.  E.  C.  Frost,  Havana :  New 
York.  This  is  an  advertising  sheet  of  Mr.  Frost's  Nurseries,  and  looks  like  a  newspaper. 
This  may  be  a  good  mode,  but  we  cannot  believe  the  plan  equal  in  value  to  an  insertion  in 
the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist,  which  reaches  thousands  of  those  most  likely  to  want  Mr. 
Frost's  goods.  We  have  heard  the  expression,  "  every  man  his  own  washerwoman,"  but 
"  every  man  his  own  advertiser,"  is  at  least  novel. 

(T.  T.  S.)  The  exhausting  action  of  fruit  is  illustrated  by  the  well  known  fact,  that 
when  plants  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  only,  are  permitted  to  ripen  their  fruit, 
the  power  of  flowering  in  a  succeeding  season  is  diminished.  This  is  seen  in  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas.  When  the  rhododendron  goes  out  of  flower,  it  forms  clusters  of  seed  vessels, 
which  swell  during  the  summer,  and  by  the  autumn  become  ripe ;  and  they  arrive  at  their 
size  by  feeding  upon  the  organizable  matter  formed  in  branches,  during  summer,  by  the 
leaves.  This  organizable  matter,  if  not  consumed  by  the  seed-vessels,  is  stored  up,  and 
applied  to  the  formation  of  flowers  ;  if  it  is  consumed  in  the  creation  of  fruit,  it  is  abstracted 
from  whatever  means  the  plant  may  have  of  generating  flowers.  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  to  prevent  the  formation  of  fruit,  is  to  promote  the  future  production  of  flowers,  and, 
acting  upon  this  principle,  all  good  gardeners  break  oflf  the  young  rhododendron  fruit  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  fallen.     The  same  rule  applies  to  all  other  cases. 

(A  Subscriber,  Andover,  Mass.)  Your  tender  roses  may  be  safely  wintered  in  a  small 
pit  dug  below  the  frost,  and  aired  as  often  as  the  weather  will  permit.  If  you  have  a  cellar 
door  exposed  to  the  east,  south,  or  the  southeast,  and  the  cellar  is  tight,  place  glass  inside 
and  below  the  door,  so  that  it  (the  door)  will  open  and  shut  above  it.  By  this  means,  you 
may  give  light  during  the  day,  and  keep  out  the  cold  at  night.  In  such  a  ready-made  pit, 
you  may  have,  at  a  trifling  cost,  quite  a  winter  greenhouse  of  lemon-trees,  oleanders,  camel- 
lias, «&c.,  and  some  of  your  roses,  if  carefully  potted,  will  give  you  bloom  in  the  cool  weather. 
Be  careful  to  give  air  whenever  it  is  of  suitable  temperature  out  of  doors. 

Blackberries. — A  box  of  fine  blackberries  received  on  the  16th  of  September,  from  Mr. 
Lawton,  speak  loudly  in  favor  of  this  now  established  luxury  of  all  good  gardens.  They 
were  superb.     Several  other  articles  came  too  late  for  notice  this  month. 


f  orticultttral  <^0ci£ti£S» 

Annual  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  in  September,  at  Jayne's 
Hall. — Multum  in  parvo  may  well  be  applied  to  such  a  sight.  In  the  great  Chinese  Museum, 
our  exhibition  was  almost  a  national  one  ;  the  Committee,  however,  very  ingeniously  made 
tlie  most  of  their  space,  and  crowded  it  with  many  fine  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables.  The 
specimen  plants  were  exceeiiingly  well  grown,  though  several  of  them  had  entirely  too  many 
stakes,  wires,  and  other  artistical  trainings.  Do  away  with  such  stiff  taste  ;  revise  those  prize 
lists,  and  in  place  of  twenty  plants,  call  for  ten,  and  where  twelve  is  required,  adopt  six,  if 
you  wish  to  diffuse  competition,  and  to  liave  even  superior  plants  and  more  bloom.  As  it 
now  is,  the  prizes  are  necessarily  confined  to  a  few  large  private  or  public  growers  :  open  the 
way  for  fifty  competitors  instead  of  five. 

Of  grapes,  nearly  a  ton  was  exhibited,  and  though  there  was  not  a  nine-pound  bunch  of 
Hamburgs,  this  year,  yet,  we  believe,  some  weighed  over  seven  pounds  ;  the  competition 
very  evenly  contested.     Muscats  and  Frontignacs  were  certainly  in  profuse  abundance 
large  berried,  and  heavy.     But  why  do  competitors  not  carry  their  fruit  more  carefully 
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retain  all  tlio  bloom  upon  it  ?  We  did  i\ot  seo  a  new  foreipn  grape ;  while  native  grapes 
iniTcaso  in  variety,  an<l  roll  njjon  iis  with  a  floo<l.  Scvt-ral  sorts,  jiurcly  native,  i)rouiiso 
fairly  to  o()iial  the  Isabella  and  (,'atawba,  tliough  all  our  <(X])('rtationH  forgrapes  for  the  table 
must  be  accomplished  by  actual  hybridization  witli  tlie  forcij^  varieties. 

J'rars. — Nearly  thirty  native  sorts  were  on  the  table  ;  these  will  ultimately  cut  off  all 
foreigners,  with  not  over  a  dozen  exceptions.  The  following  beautiful  sorts  were  remark- 
able :  Iluwill,  Jniirs,  Moi/iiiiidisinff,  Anilreira,  Pr<hli',]\'<iiiltiu<jlon,  Philadelphia,  and  Seokel  ; 
there  were  several  unnamed  seedlings  of  tlie  greatest  promise. 

Foreign  Pears. — Mr.  Chambers,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  ,1%,  contributed  the  largest  variety,  and 
shall  we  say  Mr.  Baxter  contributed  the  best.  Mr.  B.'s  fruit  farm  is  something  less  than 
half  an  acre ;  and  from  all  the  facts  and  evidences  before  us,  we  say,  ricli  soil  and  double 
working  suits  the  pear.  Another  fact:  all  pear  fruit  grown  under  the  inlluence  of  the  city 
atmosphere,  has  a  finer  skin,  a  brighter  color,  and  their  outlines  more  perfectly  developed, 
than  any  grown  on  couTitry  lands,  however  well  tended.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn  on 
that  subject.  Our  best  growers  are  only  learners  ;  and  the  day  dawns  when  only  twenty- 
live  to  forty  sorts  of  pears  will  be  generally  cultivated. 

Apples. — There  were  only  two  fairly  passable  lots. 

Nectarines. — We  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  that  pile  of  Stanwicks  ;  if  we  were  to 
grow  only  one  sort  such,  it  would  be  the  Stanwick. 

Peaches  were  good,  but  iu  small  variety.  There  was  one  new  luscious  seedling,  too  small 
in  size  for  the  vulgar  eye. 

Vegetables. — This  is  a  vegetable  season.  Every  article  was  of  California  size ;  indeed, 
out  of  proportion,  but  beautifully  fine.  This  is  surely  a  beet  country.  The  Radish  Beet, 
or  new  Long  Blood  Beet :  skin,  perfectly  smooth  ;  root,  two  feet  long,  and  finely  tapered  ; 
diameter,  five  inches,  with  a  color  as  bright  as  crimson  velvet ;  crisp  and  solid.  Every 
gardener  and  every  fruit  grower  should  plant  this  beet. 

Plants. — The  new  features  were  ferns,  variegated  plants,  and  hanging  baskets  ;  as  many 
as  sixty  forms  of  variegated  plants  were  in  the  room,  and  very  attractive,  from  the  expen- 
sive Pandanus  to  the  simple  and  every-day  Hydrangea.  Ferns,  under  good  care,  have  a 
charm  to  the  cultivated  eye,  but  we  doubt  of  their  being  the  plant  for  the  million.  In  new 
ornamental  plants  not  before  exhibited,  we  noticed  Eugenia  ugni — in  fruit,  rather  small  for 
table  use  ;  and  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  impression  the  English  have  made  upon  us.  Tree 
Fern,  a  gigantic  affair  ;  very  tropical.  Pentas  rosea,  more  distinct  than  was  expected.  Dra- 
rena  picta  is  very  elegant  amongst  the  variegated  plants,  and  fully  equal  to  any  of  that 
tribe.  We  must  not  overlook  the  highly  extolled  Pamjias  Grass — quite  ornamental,  but,  we 
fear,  too  tender  for  culture  north  of  Baltimore  ;  for  Southern  lawns  it  will  answer,  as  it  re- 
sists heat  and  drought,  is  graceful  in  habit,  and  attractive  in  bloom,  but  far  from  being  a 
forage  plant,  as  was  hoped. 

The  whole  exhibition  was  creditable,  but  we  have  seen  better.     Was  it  not  too  early  ? 

The  Premiums. — The  premium  for  the  best  collection  of  twenty  plants  was  awarded  to 
Mark  Hill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Baldwin  ;  the  best,  restricted  to  private  growers,  to  .lames  Pol- 
lock, gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Dundas  ;  and  the  best  collection  of  twelve  plants  to  C.  O'Brien, 
gardener  to  the  President,  Gen.  Patterson.  Mr.  Felton,  as  usual,  had  a  great  display  of 
vegetables,  but  for  once  the  first  premium  was  carried  off  by  James  Jones,  gardener  to  Girard 
College.  The  first  prize  for  twenty  cut  roses  was  awarded  to  R.  Buist,  who  presented  many 
noveltie*,  as  also  did  Mr.  Dreer,  wbo  obtained  the  second.  A.  Frazer,  gardener  to  D.  Rodney 
King,  exhibited  an  ornamental  aquarium,  very  well  got  up,  and  also  a  large  colled  ion  of 
dried  green-house  plants.  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to  Mr.  Stuart,  late  Mr.  Cope's,  was  again 
on  hand  with  beautiful  blooms  of  Nelumbrium  speciosum,  and  a  fine  flower  of  the  Victoria 
regia. 

J.  S.  Levering's  grapes  in  pots  took  the  prize,  though  those  from  D.  Ferguson  were  little 
inferior,  and  a  great  aciuisition  to  the  rooms.  Neither  the  Diana  nor  Rebecca  grapes  made 
their  appearance.  Robert  Cornelius  received  a  premium  for  the  Concord,  which  is  said  to 
ripen  earlier ;  but  with  its  strong  foxy  flavor  it  is  inferior  to  the  Isabella  for  those  climates 
that  wid  ripen  the  latter.  The  Northern  Muscadine  or  well  known  red  Fox  grape,  and  the 
Charter  Oak,  might  have  staid  at  home.  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Baxter  received  the  first  prize  for 
native  grapes,  among  which  was  a  seedling  called  "  Penn,"  raised  from  the  wild  Frost  grape, 
but  with  handsome  bunches  ;  also  the  "  Ohio,"  differing  little  from  the  Frost.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  first  and  second  premiums  for  pe-aches  should  have  been  both  taken  by  seed- 
lings ;  the  first,  to  J.  B.  Baxter,  was  for  a  very  large  white  variety.  The  great  show  of 
Stanwick  Nectarines  were  from  Mr.  Stuart's,  and  took  a  first  prize,  as  did  R.  Buist 
collection  of  native  pears — seventy-two  kinds  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Parry.     The  best 


varieties,  except  Seckel,  designated  by  premiums,  were  the  Kingsessing  and  Washington, 
John  Chambers  carrying  off  the  award  for  the  best  collection  of  foreign  varieties  ;  and  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Vickey,  that  for  the  best  collection  of  apples  ;  second  best  to  John  Perkins,  who 
prodiiced  a  handsome  seedling  named  Perkins. 
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OCTOBER. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  Vintage. — No  cultivation  being  required  this  month,  it  will  simply  be  necessary  to 
treat  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  crop,  and  putting  it  away,  which  is  termed,  the  vintage.  A 
few  extra  hands  will  be  re(iuired,  and  women,  and  girls  and  boys,  will  do  as  well  as  men. 
Each  hand  takes  to  the  vineyard  a  knife  and  two  buckets.  The  bunch  of  grapes  is  cut  from 
the  vine,  and  all  unsound  or  unripe  berries  are  picked  off,  and  thrown  into  one  bucket,  and 
the  bunch  with  the  perfect  fruit  into  the  other.  Any  bunch  of  grapes  not  perfectly  ripe, 
should  be  left  on  the  vine  to  ripen,  which  may  require  a  few  days  more.  The  buckets  are 
emptied  into  barrels,  and  a  cloth  thrown  over,  to  keep  the  bees  and  wasps  out.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  barrels  are  hauled  up  to  the  wine-house,  and  the  grapes,  after  being  passed  through 
a  small  mill,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers,  grooved,  and  placed  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
apart,  or  mashed  in  a  long  wooden  vessel  with  a  beater,  so  as  to  break  the  skins  and  pulp, 
but  not  the  seed,  are  then  thrown  on  the  wine-press,  and  the  juice  pressed  out  and  put  into 
the  wine  casks,  to  ferment.  About  one-third  of  the  juice  runs  off  without  pressure  ;  three 
or  four  pressings  are  required  to  extract  the  remainder.  The  juice  from  the  last  pressing 
should  be  put  with  that  from  the  refuse  grapes,  to  make,  with  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  gallon,  an  inferior  wine,  which  is  usually  sold  at  half  price. 

The  pure  juice  from  the  perfect  grapes  requires  no  sugar.  Fill  the  casks  within  one-fifth 
of  their  capacity,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  fermentation.  Lay  a  cloth  over  the  bunghole,  or 
put  a  straw  stopper  in,  to  let  the  gas  escape,  until  the  fermentation  ceases  ;  then  bung  tight. 
A  tin  siphon  (one  end  in  the  bunghole,  and  the  other  in  a  bucket  of  water)  is  a  very  com- 
plete method  of  passing  off  the  gas,  with  safety  to  the  casks  and  to  the  wine.  The  fermenta- 
tion generally  ceases  in  about  ten  days. 

After  each  pressing,  cut  six  or  eight  inches  off  the  outside  of  the  "cheese"  (the  mass  of 
mashed  grapes),  and  throw  them  on  the  top.  When  the  juice  is  all  extracted,  the  ''pum- 
mice"  may  be  stowed  away  in  tight  casks,  to  give  to  the  distillers,  with  the  lees  of  the 
wine,  to  make  brandy,  or  they  may  be  thrown  on  the  manure  pile.  As  remarked  last  month, 
the  press,  the  casks,  and  all  vessels  needed,  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  kept  jn  the  neat- 
est order.     Further  treatment  of  the  wine  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Vegetable  Garden. — Attend  to  the  lifting  of  roots,  as  carrots,  beets,  &c.  ;  such  roots  are 
best  preserved  in  a  cool  cellar,  secured  from  frost,  packed  in  sand  or  dry  earth.  Parsnips 
may  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  possible,  and  even  all  winter.  Potatoes  arc  much 
affected  with  rot,  and  will  consequently  require  extra  attention.  At  the  time  of  lifting,  they 
should  be  got  as  dry  as  possible,  and  carefully  picked  over,  rejecting  all  that  show  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  decay.  Those  that  are  apparently  sound  should  be  spread  out  some- 
what thinly,  and  covered  with  dry  sand  or  earth.  Charcoal  dust  is  by  far  the  best  mat(?rial 
for  this  purpose.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  disease  was  very  prevalent,  we  saw  several  in- 
stances of  the  value  of  charcoal  dust  above  all  other  expedients  as  a  preserving  agent.  They 
should  be  completely  covered  over,  so  as  to  bo  entirely  excluded  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

All  spare  ground  should  be  dug  over,  and  weeds  and  otlier  rubbish  buried  under.  Corn- 
stalks and  such  refuse,  are  valuable  ingredients  in  clayey  soils  at  this  season  ;  they  decay 
slowly,  and  preserve  a  porosity  which  allows  a  thorough  pulverization  with  frost. 

Lettuces  for  early  winter  use  should  be  planted  in  frames  where  protection  can  be  given 
Id  nights,  but  they  should  have  abundance  of  ventilation  so  long  as  the  weatlier  is 
heavv  rains  should  be  excluded. 
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FuniT. — In  gathering  winter  fruit,  tlio  ntraost  attention  shonlti  bogircn;  the  Blightost 
bruisu  lays  a  foundation  for  decay.  Ko  fruit  shouM  be  sufTercil  to  freezo  (unless  we  except 
the  Isalu'lla  (Jrape).  and  there  is  more  likelihood  of  erring  in  alhjwing  it  to  hang  too  long 
than  in  juilling  it  too  soon.  Most  varieties  of  pears  are  improved  liy  being  picked  before 
fully  ripe  ;  a  cool,  dark  apartment,  whore  there  is  little  variation  of  temperature,  is  best 
adapted  for  keej)ing  fruit. 

UitArKRY. — Whore  the  borders  are  deep  and  imperfectly  drained,  it  will  bo  advisable  to 
cover  them,  so  as  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  Ample  ventilation  may  now  be  given  ;  much, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  j)lants.  The  wood  rij)ening  process  should  not 
receive  any  sudden  checks,  and,  where  there  is  a  succulent  growth,  the  house  should  bo 
kept  warm,  in  order  to  hasten  maturity ;  keeping  the  borders  dry,  will  materially  assist  in 
this  respect. 

The  culture  of  grapes  in  pots  is  justly  receiving  more  attention  than  it  ever  lias  done  ; 
they  are  easily  cultivated,  and  as  there  is  always  much  spare  space  in  the  interior  of  grape- 
ries, the  crop  may  be  very  much  increasiMl  by  a  row  or  two  of  plants  in  pots  set  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.  A  surprising  (juantity  of  fruit  can  be  procluceci  in  this  manner,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  regular  crop  on  the  rafters.  Pot  culture  is  also  most  convenient  for  a 
greenhouse,  as  pots  admit  of  removal  at  any  time  required  in  the  arrangement  of  the  house. 

Greenhouse. — Before  the  plants  are  arranged  for  winter,  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned.  If  not  painted  (which  it  should  be  once  in  four  years  at  furthest),  close  it  up, 
and  fumigate  by  burning  sulphur  (where  there  are  rafter  plants,  permanently  planted,  this 
fumigating  cannot  be  done)  ;  this  will  destroy  every  vestige  of  insect  or  their  larv?e.  The 
plants  sliould  also  be  carefully  cleaned,  pots  washed,  and  top  dressed  with  fresh  soil.  The 
heating  apparatus  should  also  be  examined, and  any  necessary  repairs  or  alterations  attended 
to.  Heating  by  hot  water  is  now  much  employed  in  large  houses.  In  small  greenhouses, 
the  old  furnace  and  flue  system  will  answer  every  purpose  as  well  as  the  most  costly  appa- 
ratus. The  plants  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  most  tender  will  occupy  the  wannest 
position,  and  those  of  a  more  robust  nature  the  coldest.  The  temperature  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  practicable  at  night,  and  well  ventilated  during  day.  Growth  should  not  be  ex- 
cited at  this  season.  Watering  sliould  always  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  gradually  with- 
hold it  from  such  plants  as  are  approacliing  a  state  of  rest.  Now  is  the  time  to  i)repare 
plants  for  the  winter,  by  getting  them  into  a  condition  so  tliat  they  will  not  require  excite- 
ment either  by  water  or  heat.  Cinnerarias,  young  fuchsias,  geraniums,  &c.,  that  are  grow- 
ing slowly,  should  of  course  not  be  subjected  to  checks  ;  they  will  grow  fast  enough  if  set 
on  the  front  shelf,  over  the  flue.  The  summer  flowering  gesneras,  gloxinias,  achimenes,&c., 
should  not  be  neglected  immediately  after  they  cease  blooming  ;  they  require  careful  water- 
ings until  the  tubers  mature,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  decay  of  foliage  ;  they  require 
it  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  warm  during  winter,  either  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were 
growing,  or  shake  them  out  of  the  soil,  and  keep  thera  covered  in  sand. 

Pleasuke  Gropnd. — Planting  Trees. — Those  who  intend  planting  this  fall,  should  attend 
to  it  early  this  month.  The  relative  advantage  of  fall  and  spring  planting  is  open  to  much 
discussion.  So  much  depends  upon  local  circumstances,  that  diversity  of  opinion  is  of  all 
things  most  likely.  One  man  will  set  out  a  few  trees  about  the  middle  of  October ;  perhaps 
they  are  only  transplanted  from  one  part  of  his  grounds  to  another.  They  start  at  once  to 
grow  at  the  root,  and,  before  winter  sets  in,  are  well  establislied.  Another  will  receive  trees 
from  a  distant  nursery,  plant  them  the  first  week  in  December,  and  the  winter  kills  them, 
having  no  time  for  growth.  In  both  cases,  it  is  considered /a//  plantiiuj.  The  removal  of 
a  tree  for  a  short  distance,  may  be  successfully  efi'ected  at  any  season,  with  ordinary  pre- 
caution. There  is  no  risk  in  moving  deciduous  trees  in  June  or  July,  if  the  young  growths 
are  pruned  off  and  the  smaller  branches  thinned,  so  that  the  foliage  will  be  lessened.  The 
whole  of  the  foliage,  indeed,  may  be  taken  off,  but  there  is  more  risk  from  the  sudden 
check  to  growth.  The  month  of  August  and  the  first  portion  of  September,  is  perhaps  the 
worst  for  removal  of  free-growing  trees,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  make  a  growth  which 
will  not  be  matured  before  winter,  and  consequently  endanger  the  life  of  the  tree.  Trees 
have  been  lost  in  that  way ;  but  such  as  horsechestnuts,  lindens,  &c.,  that  make  their 
growth  early  in  the  season,  are  not  likely  to  start  again  at  this  time.  Evergreens  may  be 
removed  with  great  success  during  the  summer  months.  Of  course,  there  is  care  re- 
quired in  the  operation  as  well  as  in  the  after  treatment.  Water  should  be  freely  applied 
to  the  roots  immediately  after  planting.  Evaporation  from  the  leaves  should  be  supplied 
externally,  by  keeping  them  wet  for  a  few  days,  until  root  action  is  restored.  W^atering  at 
roots  only,  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  many  trees  are  destroyed  through  excessive 
care  in  keeping  the  roots  constantly  wet. 
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Cuba  nn)J   Un  §a\\i\)tx\\ 

■  Fair  land  of  Cuba  !  on  thy  shores  are  seen 
Life's  far  extremes  of  noble  and  of  mean  ; 
The  world  of  sense  iu  matchless  beauty  dtessed, 
And  nameless  horrors  hid  within  thy  breast ; 
Ordained  of  Heaven  the  fairest  flower  of  earth." 

ALMS. — Liniifeus  ri.ffbtly  called  the  Palms  the  princes 
of  the  vegetable  world,  for  they  surpass  all  other  plants 
^in  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  their  port.  Cuba  pos- 
j,  sesses  such  numbers,  and  a  considerable  variety,  that  the 
^'^  Laplander  from  the  United  States,  who  has  only  seen 
them  cramped  in  hothouses,  is  perpetually  delighted. 
Their  lofty  stem,  supported  by  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
which  frequently  creep  along  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
consists  of  wood  with  longitudinal  fibres,  soft  in  the  cen- 
tre, but  hard  as  horn  itself  at  the  circumference.  The 
r^a  fi'iiit  is  a  drupe,  or  berry-nut,  with  either  a  fibrous  or 
i  fleshy  coat.  Most  of  the  species  are  confined  within 
fixed  and  narrow  bounds,  few  extending  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  surface.  Yon  Martins  thinks  it  probable  that  the  number  of  Palms  will 
be  found,  by  future  travellers,  to  amount  to  as  many  as  a  thousand  species.  In 
the  times  succeeding  the  deluge,  they  appear,  from  the  written  evidences  of  his- 
torians and  poets,  to  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  man,  to  whom  their  fruit 
yielded  food,  drink,  and  oil ;  their  stems,  houses,  arms,  utensils,  flour,  and  wine  ;  and 
their  leaves,  cordage,  and  roofs  for  habitation.  In  cultivation,  their  soil  should 
be  slightly  saline. 

Cutting  down  a  Palm-Tree. — One  morning,  our  party  obtained  jjermission  from 
the  owner  of  a  coffee  plantation  to  cut  down  a  Royal  Palm,  in  order  to  get  the 
much  esteemed  cabbage.  Taking  a  workman,  we  found  a  moderate-sized  tree, 
which  soon  yielded  to  the  strokes  of  the  axe;  the  wood  is  coarse-grained,  and 
presents,  in  the  centre,  a  pithy  appearance.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  hazardous  re- 
quest, for  this  Palm  is  held  to  be  almost  sacred  from  such  desecration,  meeting, 
as  it  does,  so  many  of  the  wants  of  man ;  the  head  is  sometimes  wantonly  cut  off 
by  marauders,  to  procure  the  cabbage,  and  the  tree  inevitably  dies  in  consequence. 
When  the  tree  fell,  the  stem  was  divided  at  the  well  defined  point  of  junction  of 
the  green  and  light  lead-colored  bark  ;  the  green  or  top  portion  was  about  eight 
feet  in  length  when  the  plume  was  removed.  Our  axe-man  shouldered  this,  and 
took  it  to  the  house,  and  we  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  unrolling  the  sheath,  which 
extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  branch,  and  enfolds  the  green  stalk.  Each 
branch  or  leaf  has  a  sheath  extending  downwards,  and  enfolding  the  cabbage  in 
the  most  extraordinarily  white  successive  layers,  each  of  which  represents  a  foot- 
stalk and  leaf.  Unwinding  these  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  we  come  at 
last  to  the  colorless  younger  embryo  leaves  constituting  the  cabl)age.  These  are 
sufficiently  soft  and  delicate  to  be  eaten  raw,  tasting  something  like  an  uncooked 
cauliflower,  Ijut  more  delicate.  The  leaves,  as  they  expand,  are  strongly  attached 
to  the  sheath,  and  fall  in  succession,  about  monthly,  one  at  a  time,  and  cover  the 
ground,  being  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  the  leaf  at  the  outer  end  is  formed 
like  the  feathers  on  a  quill,  and  the  broad  stem,  which  we  have  called  a  sheath, 
having  acquired  the  strength  and  consistence  almost  of  a  board,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  a  board,  it  is  used  for  thatching,  for  making  inclosures,  and  the  thinner  ])ortiou 
as  we  see  it  around  seroons  of  tobacco.  There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  forminfr  th 
lovely,  tuft-like  plume — the  younger  leaves  at  top.     The  dropped  lower  leaf 
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a  rinp  around  the  stem,  which  soon  assumes  the  lead  color  of  the  bark,  the  rinp 
rtMuaiiiiiifr  distinctly  visiltlo,  und  iiiiirkinjj^  the  successive  falls.  A  l)room-like  seed- 
vessel  shoots  out,  of  a  pale  yellow,  from  the  top  of  the  lead-colored  trunk  and 


Palm,  with  swelled  trunk,  common  near  Trinidad  de  Cuba.     Height,  25  to  40  feet. 

base  of  the  green  sheaths  above  it ;  as  this  blossom  falls,  a  green  berry  is  formed, 
and  this  gradually  becomes  the  small  brown  drupe  forming  the  principal  food  of 
swine.  Another  and  another  bunch  is  produced,  and  we  have  blossoms  and  ripe 
fruit  in  perpetual  succession,  each  tree  with  bushels  on  it.  Here  is  the  food, 
boards,  fuel,  and  thatching.  Palms,  taking  the  whole  family,  yield,  in  addition, 
fibre  of  great  variety,  oil,  wax,  starch,  sugar,  daily  food,  a  mild  and  an  intoxicating 
drink,  or,  as  the  poet  has  it — 

"  The  Indian-nut  alone 

Is  clothing,  meat  and  trencher,  drink  and  pan, 

Boat,  cable,  sail,  and  needle,  all  in  one." 

The  Palms  belong  to  the  Endogens,  the  woody  matter  being  constantly  deve- 
loped, in  the  first  instance,  towards  the  interior  of  the  trunk.  That  Palm-trees 
grow  in  this  way,  was  known  so  long  since  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  who  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  the  differences  Ijetween  endogenous  and  exogenous  wood.  The 
longevity  of  Palms  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  that  of  exogenous  trees. 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  are  estimated  to  form  the  extreme  extent  of  life  in  a 
~        Palm,  and  in  many  others. 

e  had  the  "  cabbage"  dressed  for  dinner  as  we  dress  a  cabbage  at  home 
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vinegar,  in  which  state  it  was  much  relished.  A  portion  of  the  large  mass  was  boiled, 
but  so  badly  cooked,  in  our  estimation,  and  mixed  with  such  desperately  bad  but- 
ter or  oil,  that  a  little  was  enough.  The  whole  of  the  cutting  down,  the  unrolling 
process,  and  examination  of  the  delicate  white  folds,  offered  an  example  of  vege- 
table structure  on  a  large  scale,  of  very  great  interest,  and  we  are  very  sure  that 
none  of  the  American  party  will  ever  forget  or  regret  the  morning  thus  employed. 

At  Mr.  Monson's  (the  old  coffee  plantation),  we  had  Gne  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  novel  insects,  which  are  abundant  in  all  tropical  countries.  A  kind 
of  wood  lice,  called  comehen,  build  enormous  deformities,  of  the  consistence  of  a 
wasp  or  hornet's  nest,  on  the  stems  of  trees  as  well  as  their  branches ;  the  paper- 
like layers  are  extremely  thin,  and  easily  attacked  by  birds,  which  feed  upon  them 
with  avidity.  The  nests  are  so  large  as  frequently  to  contain  a  bushel  of  insects  ; 
these  the  natives  carry  off,  to  feed  and  fatten  their  chickens.  The  beautiful  cuccu- 
lios,  or  great  fire-flies,  had  not  arrived  when  we  left,  so  that  we  missed  this  famous 
sight.  Spiders,  lizards,  centipedes,  and  tree-frogs,  are  abundant ;  the  little  lizards 
are  quite  pretty,  and  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  man,  whom  they  look  at  with  their 
beautiful  and  cunning  eye,  and  allow  him  to  scratch  their  heads.  Birds,  except  a 
parrot-billed  blackbird,  were  not  numerous  at  this  early  season,  though  flocks  of 
partridges  occasionally  flew  up  with  their  well  known  lohir.  The  wild  dove  was 
plentiful  in  market,  and  a  favorite  food. 

About  this  region,  but  more  especially  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  one 
of  the  great  annoyances  to  the  botanist  is  a  vine  not  inaptly  called  the  tvait-a-hit. 
It  pervades  every  uncultivated  woods,  where  it  makes  a  pedestrian  progress  very 
dilBcult.  A  short  hooked  spine  at  every  bud  and  every  joint  of  the  tough  branches, 
and  even  of  the  leaves,  not  very  unlike  a  fish-hook  or  a  short  hooked  thorn  bent 
backwards,  and  very  sharp,  tears  one's  clothing,  and  is  really  a  formidable  enemy. 
The  compensation  for  all  this,  is  the  quantity  t)f  gorgeous  flowers  at  every  step  ; 
among  these  is  the  vanilla  vine,  with  a  bright  green  stem,  the  flowers  white,  of  a 
lily  shape,  and  waxy  appearance.  Sometimes,  in  such  rambles,  you  come  to 
orchideous  plants  large  enough  to  fill  two  wheelbarrows. 

Matanzas. — Having  engaged  passage  to  New  Orleans,  we  found  time  only  for  a 
short  visit  to  Matanzas.  Understanding  that  the  accommodations  of  the  hotels 
were  desperate,  we  took  pains  to  find  out  the  best,  and  as  everybody  agreed  that 
the  Ciervo  de  Oro  (the  Golden  Stag)  took  precedence,  on  arrival  by  rail,  our  party 
drove  to  it ;  externally,  it  was  of  respectable  proportions,  with  its  name  displayed 
in  huge  letters,  over  a  Moorish  arch.  The  bar  was  rather  prepossessing  at  first 
entrance,  but  no  booking  of  names  was  needed,  and  the  landlord  appeared  quite 
indifferent  to  his  customers,  though  we  constituted  his  entire  stock  of  that  import- 
ant hotel  article.  At  last,  more  by  signs  than  understood  words,  we  were  shown 
to  our  rooms,  and  such  we  hope  never  to  be  placed  in  again.  To  say  that  they 
were  dirty,  is  mild  language  ;  in  fact,  they  had  evidently  never  been  scrubbed  or 
cleaned  with  anything  better  than  a  whisk.  The  rough  floors  were  grimy  beyond 
endurance.  Yery  soon  we  all  decided  to  depart  by  first  opportunity,  for  no  sleep 
could  possibly  be  had  in  such  beds.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  steamboat  in 
good  repute  would  depart  for  Havana  in  the  evening.  It  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  hour,  for  Matanzas  that  evening  rejoiced  in  an  oi)era,  and  the  boat 
was  to  leave  wlten  the  opera  broke  tip  !  which  would  be  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock. 
We  concluded  to  get  some  dinner,  look  at  the  town  and  the  celebrated  valley  of 
the  Yumuri,  and  be  ready  at  the  earliest  hour  named. 

The  cook's  department  was  unfortunately  prominently  in  view,  and  it  soon  ap- 
ed that  the  Golden  Stag  was  a  restaurant  to  supply  the  families  of  Matanzas 
kept  no  cooks.    Fine  fish  were  prepared  for  the  fire,  to  be  ready  at  the  shortest 
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notice  ;  ns  soon  as  tliis  was  acconiiilislicd,  tlioy  were  set  on  a  tabic  in  tlic  hollow 
sijiiare  below  our  windows,  in  the  full  blazing  sun,  to  await  orders.  The  flies 
ininuMliatcly  covered  every  part,  leaving  no  pleasant  prospects  for  American  tastes  ; 
other  viands,  including  meats,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  dinner,  notwithstanding, 
looked  well  on  the  tal)le,  and  though  basted  with  sweet  oil  and  garlic  by  the  old 
blackman  cook,  and  charged  very  unreasonably,  was  not  nnacceptable  to  hungry 
travellers.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  bay  more  noble  in  its  dimensions  than  that  of 
Havana,  and  bore  evidences,  in  the  sliip])ing  in  port,  of  an  extensive  commerce; 
but  it  was  a  dull  sort  of  i)lace,  with  a  handsome  I'aseo  well  planted  with  the  Cuban 
Cedar,  but  nobody  riding  on  it.  The  air  of  a  cajiital  so  evident  in  Havana,  was 
entirely  wanting  ;  and  after  a  ride  to  see  everything  of  interest,  we  were  glad  to 
desert  our  i)oor  quarters,  and  row  off  to  the  steamer. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  opera  performers  and  many  of  their  audience,  were 
fraternizing  on  board  ;  the  paddles  moved,  we  were  off  to  sea,  on  a  fine,  warm, 
starlight  night,  passed  the  Moro  again,  at  daylight,  and  breakfasted  with  an  appe- 
tite somewhat  sharpened  by  short  commons  in  the  interior. 

The  Cathedral  containing  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  is  of  course  one  of  the  sights 
that  attract  all  visitors ;  the  much  vaunted  monument  is  a  mural  tablet  of  small 
size,  with  an  effigy  of  the  discoverer,  representing  him  as  a  young  man  ;  it  is  en- 
tirely unworthy  the  subject.  The  so  called  military  mass  in  the  Cathedral  and  the 
other  churches,  much  sought  for  by  strangers,  is  totally  uninteresting.  The  sol- 
diers are  marched  in  in  clean  linen  dresses,  and  stand  perfectly  still,  but  with  eyes 
wandering,  to  inspect  the  assembled  strangers,  while  the  ])riest  goes  through  the 
Catholic  service,  when  they  are  marched  out  again.  As  to  the  soldiers  (who  are 
all  from  old  Spain),  we  should  say  they  were  taller  men  than  those  composing  the 
French  army,  and  really  very  good-looking  fellows,  especially  in  Sunday  garb. 
The  Sabbath  is  about  as  much  kejit  as  in  Paris ;  bull-baits  and  cock-fights,  and. 
the  negroes,  by  imprescriptible  custom,  dancing  outside  the  walls — street  watering 
with  an  awkward  machine  with  a  long  tail,  held  by  ropes  in  the  hands  of  two 
opposite  pullers,  who  water  the  passengers  in  the  street  without  mercj' — volantc 
driving  on  the  Paseo — open  shops  and  markets  till  after  noon — comprise  the  em- 
ployments of  the  inhabitants.  The  churches  are  better  attended  in  the  morning 
than  on  other  days,  but  mainly  by  women.  The  rich  arrive  in  their  volantes  ;  a 
servant  spreads  a  gay  house-rug  on  the  marble  floor,  and  the  ladies  kneel  a  short 
time,  and  depart.  In  several  instances,  their  servants  in  attendance  were  China- 
men, who  looked  very  much  at  home  in  these  religious  premises.  The  poor  who 
had  no  rugs,  either  spread  an  old  handkerchief,  or  kneeled  on  the  cold  floor. 

Many,  indeed  most  of  the  streets  in  Havana,  are  so  narrow,  that  in  those  devoted 
to  shopping  an  awning  is  spread  (overhead)  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Vehicles, 
by  law,  all  go  one  way ;  so  that  you  have  to  go  roundabout  to  get  into  the  cur- 
rent. The  shops  are  extremely  shallow ;  the  goods  are  brought  out  to  the  female 
shoppers,  who  sit  in  their  volantes  to  make  bargains.  The  only  shops  that  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  our  own,  were  the  silversmiths,  who  carry  on,  apparently, 
a  thriving  trade,  and  make  a  good  display  of  their  wares.  The  apothecary  is 
l)erhaps  the  next  approach  to  our  mode,  but  his  medicines  are  kept  in  vessels  and 
gallipots  of  novel  construction.  You  never  could  find  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  with- 
out minute  directions,  as  nobody  (not  even  the  bankers  or  merchants)  ever  puts 
up  a  sign  of  any  kind ;  you  must  find  them  by  some  other  process.  The  shop- 
keepers likewise  conceal  their  names,  but  adopt  a  sign,  either  poetical  or  fanciful ; 
one  is  La  Bomba,  El  Sol,  La  Vergen,  La  Grand  Signora,  California,  the  Oranges,  &c. 

Everybody  has  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  curious  custom  of  keeping  the  volante 
in  the  entry,  but  no  one  who  first  encounters  the  carriage  in  that  position,  can  do 
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so  without  an  involuntary  surprise.     The  first  day  we  dined  out,  the  entry  com- 
municated with  the  dining-room,  and  there  was  but  just  space  enough  for  the  ' 
Chinese  waiters  to  pass  between  the  back  of  the  chair  and  the  wheel  of  the  bedizened 
coach,  which,  we  heard  afterwards,  had  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  real  silver 
for  its  mountings. 

One  of  the  novel  sights  to  a  stranger,  is  the  mode  of  supplying  corn-stalks 
for  horse  feed  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  town  consumers.  Hay,  unless 
imported,  is  out  of  the  question;  corn-stalks  are  substituted,  and  these  are  sup- 
plied daily,  in  a  fresh  state,  brought  on  the  backs  and  sides  of  small  horses, 
with  the  same  regularity  as  milk  is  distributed  in  our  cities.  All  the  approaches 
to  Havana  as  well  as  all  its  streets  exhibit  strings  of  horses  in  single  file,  those 
in  the  rear  tied  to  the  tails  of  those  in  advance,  and  all  of  them  literally  thatched 
over  with  green  stalks,  nothing  being  visible  but  the  muzzled  head  and  the 
small  feet.  The  arrieros  come  in  from  a  distance  of  six,  and  even  ten  miles,  and 
proceed  to  serve  their  customers,  dropping  a  half-dollar  bundle  at  successive 
houses,  for  the  day's  supply.  The  poor  little  horses  carry  enormous  weights 
in  this  way,  and  look,  on  a  larger  scale,  like  the  insects  which  pack  themselves 
away  in  green  leaves  for  winter  quarters.  As  they  stand  patiently  to  be  gradually 
unloaded,  it  is  amusing  to  see  their  quiet  but  vain  attempts  to  snap  at  a  branch 
of  the  corn,  with  an  expression  which  plainly  says  :  "  I  want  it  badly,  but  know 
I  can't  get  it!"  These  arrieros  come  to  town  in  the  same  style,  with  loads  of 
various  produce,  the  horses  always  in  this  single  file,  just  as  they  came  in  the  days 
of  Don  Quixote,  and  with  most  awkward  baskets  and  panniers  swung  on  the 
horses'  or  mules'  backs.  Everything  seemed  to  go  in  a  pannier;  a  keg  of  mo- 
lasses or  a  demijohn,  is  pushed  into  a  pannier,  and  is  carried  in  or  out  of  town  in 
this  most  awkward  way.  The  Palm  leaves  are  worked  into  the  sides  and  tops  of 
wagons,  when  these  are  employed  for  heavy  goods  like  sugar  hogsheads,  and  the 
whole  arrangements  seem  to  speak  of  the  middle  ages.  The  horse  requires  a  daily 
bath  in  such  a  warm  climate,  and  they  are  fastened  heads  to  tails,  and  swim  about 
in  shallow  parts  of  the  bay,  in  a  circle  ;  happy  the  little  Spanish  boy  when  he  can 
throw  himself  on  one  of  their  backs,  and  get  a  ride  and  a  swim  at  the  same  time. 

We  were  sitting  one  evening  with  a  Spanish  gentleman,  in  Havana,  in  a  well- 
lighted  room,  paved  with  marble  tiles,  when  a  scorpion  ran  across  the  floor  very 
near  us  ;  a  little  boy  put  his  shoe  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  at  once.  The  circum- 
stance was  pronounced  very  unusual,  and  led  to  the  assertion  of  several  natives, 
that  the  Cuban  scorpion  is,  to  most,  harmless  ;  its  sting  inflicts  about  as  much 
injury,  and  of  the  same  duration,  as  the  sting  of  a  bee.  Both,  however,  afl'oct 
different  persons  differently  ;  some  more,  and  some  less,  Init  neither  are  dangerous. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Royal  Tacon  Paseo,  and  as  this  drive  and  the  Cathedral 
furnish  illustrations*  for  our  present  number,  we  may  say  of  it  that  in  its  original 
outlines  it  has  great  merit.  The  view  represents  the  beginning  just  outside  the 
walls,  where  the  arch  in  the  wall  opens  an  entrance  to  this  rural  drive.  It  is  well 
planted,  and  is  statued  with  Carlos  and  Christinas  in  marble  ;  but  these  royal 
effigies  and  other  emblematical  devices  are  mounted  on  stuccoed  columns  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation.  The  fountains  represented  seemed  to  be  in  decay,  and  were  never 
played,  water  being  scarce.  Altogether  it  presents  a  truly  Spanish  scene — a 
combination  of  civilization  and  pretension,  surrounded  with  meanness  and  con- 
stant evidences  of  semi-barbaric  neglect. 

*  For  several  of  our  previous  illustrations  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  able  pencil  of 
onr  friend  Ledyard  Lincklaen,  Esq.,  of  Cazeiiovia,  New  York,  who  preceded  us  by  a  few  weeks 
In  the  December  number  these  sketches  of  Cuba  will  be  concluded,  and  a  few  remarks 
Southern  States  will  be  commenced  in  our  next  volume. 
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ORNAMENTAL    I  HON   WORK. 

Iron  oniaincntnl  work  contiiiiially  increases  in 
variety  and  importance,  and  usnrps  the  place  of 
other  materials.  It  was  but  yesterday  tliat  iron 
l)edsteads  were  introduced,  and  now  we  have  all 
kinds  of  chairs,  settees,  vases,  lamps,  summer- 
houses,  itc. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  lani]i,  quite  perfect  in  its 
form  and  rivallinp-  the  beautiful  castings  in  Berlin. 
We  obtained  this  ])attern  and  Fig.  2  from  Mr. 
Robert  Wood,  of  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
celebrated  the  Union  over  for  his  iron  railings  and 
ornamental  castings. 

Fig.  3  is  also  made  of  iron,  and  when  these 
are  bronzed  they  are  beautiful  household  furnish- 
ings. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  stand  for  flowers,  to  be 
placed  on  a  piazza,  in  a  hall  of  entrance,  or  draw- 
ing-room, and  should  be  either  highly  ])ainted  and 
varnished,  or,  what  would  be  preferable,  bronzed. 
The  cups  catch  and  retain  any  water  that  may  leak 
from  the  flower-pots. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fips.  f)  and  6  are  chairs,  ranch  used  in  the  open  air  and  for  cemetery  lota,  and 
the  ijont'lios,  Figs.  7  and  8,  arc  siinihirly  employed. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 

Iron  is  now  used  in  architecture,  ships,  and  rigging.  Wire  ropes  are  era- 
ployed  in  many  mines.  At  equal  strengths,  a  wire  rope  is  lighter  by  one-third 
than  a  hemp  rope,  and  by  two-thirds  than  a  chain,  an  important  fact.  Then  we 
have  metallic  life-boats,  pontoons,  and  army-wagons;  the  boats  now  made,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  broken  or  overset,  let  them  be  used  ever  so  roughly,  and  the  pon- 
toons are  models  of  lightness.  Wo  are  to  have,  they  say,  railroads  to  California, 
and  the  railway  to  India,  by  the  Euphrates  valley,  while  that  from  Honduras  to 
the  Pacific,  161  miles,  seems  a  fixed  fact,  so  that  the  demand  for  iron  will  be  un- 
limited.* 

Glass  will  be  the  next  thing"  generally  introduced,  and  for  new  purposes.  We 
have  seen  a  glass  mantle-piece,  and  glass  picture  and  looking-glass  frames;  there 
is  in  Philadelphia  a  street  pavement  of  glass,  cast  in  octagons,  which  has  been 
laid  down  for  many  years,  and  is  now  uninjured;  why  not  glass  tables,  &c.,  as 
well  as  crystal  palaces.     Moulding  glass  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  FRAN9OIS 
ANDRE  MICHAUX. 

BY  ELIAS  DURAND. 

[From  the  Transactions  of  tlie  American  Philosophical  Society,  "Volume  XI.  p.  xvii.     Read 

December  5,  1856.] 

Francois  Andre  Michaux,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  belonged  essentially  to 
that  class  of  scientific  explorers  who,  by  their  devotion  to  science  and  their  energy 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  may  justly  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  bene- 
factors of  th^r  race. 

When  we  consider  the  noble  spirit  with  which  such  men  enter  upon  their  ha- 
zardous enterprises — when  we  witness  the  fortitude  with  which  they  encounter  the 
fatigues  and  inconveniences  of  their  distant  voyages  in  regions  as  yet  unexplored — 
we  cannot  withhold  from  them  the  expression  of  our  admiration.  It  is  not  a  spirit 
of  egotism  that  moves  them  onwards;  it  is  not  for  their  personal  gratification,  nor 
with  the  view  of  enriching  themselves  by  their  discoveries,  that  they  desert  their 
family  hearth  and  separate  themselves  from  the  fatherland.  Their  object  is  disin- 
terested, and  of  the  noblest  character.  They  labor  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyments  of  their  fellow-beings. 

To  what_  toils,  to  what  privations  and  dangers,  must  they  not  necessarily  expose 
themselves  in  order  to  attain  the  object  they  have  in  view?  Behold  them  wending 
their  way  through  inextricable  forests ;  through  pestilential  marshes  ;  over  grounds 
untrodden  by  the  human  foot — struggling  and  panting  under  the  rays  of  a  torrid 
sun,  or  shivering  under  heavy  showers  of  rain — now  clambering  over  steep  rocks, 
and  next  descending  into  deep  precipices,  constantly  exposed  to  dangers  of  every 
description. 

To  men  of  this  class  we  already  owe  many  of  those  succulent  vegetables  which 
cover  our  tables ;  those  delicious  fruits  which  enrich  our  gardens  and  orchards ; 
those  fine  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  which  grow  by  the  side  of  our  native 
trees,  ornament  our  parterres  and  pleasure-grounds,  or  are  cultivated  in  our  green- 
houses. The  peach,  the  apricot,  the  cherry,  the  almond,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  most  valuable  garden  vegetables,  were  obtained  from  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race;  the  walnut  came  from  the  Black  Sea;  the  pear,  the  apple,  the 
chestnut,  from  the  forests  of  Europe  ;  the  orange  from  India  ;  the  sugar  cane  from 
China ;  the  maize  and  potato  from  South  America,  &c.  And,  ere  long,  through 
the  persevering  exertions  of  Francois  Michaux,  Europeans  will  enjoy,  in  their  own 
fields,  the  refreshing  shades  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  trees  of  our  native  forests; 
of  those,  especially,  which  are  employed  in  civil  and  naval  constructions,  or  in 
cabinet  work.  As  Americans,  we  are  ourselves  under  peculiar  obligations  to  him 
for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  forest-trees,  and  for  the  good  advice  which  his 
experience  has  enabled  him  to  give  us  on  points  of  national  economy  connected 
with  arboriculture. 

Francois  Andre  Michaux  was  born  on  the  16th  of  August,  1170,  at  Satory,  a 
royal  domain  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Yersailles,  which,  for  several  generations, 
had  been  intrusted  by  the  Crown  to  the  administration  and  management  of  his 
ancestors.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Andre  Michaux,*  who,  with  Catesby,  Clayton, 
Bartram,  Kalm,  and  Walter,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  botanical  explorations  in 
the  North  American  regions.    His  mother,  Cccile  Claye,  was  a  daughter  of  a  rich 

*  See  Horticulturist,  page  353,  ante. 
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farmer  of  Beauce.  She  died  cloven  months  after  her  marriage,  leaving  behind 
her  a  son,  tlio  subject  of  tliis  iiolice. 

Of  the  early  lite  of  Franrois  Andre  Micliaux,  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
much  information.  Il  is  probable  that  he  was  Itrouglit  up  on  the  farm  of  Satory, 
in  the  ])raetical  school  of  his  father  and  of  one  of  his  uncles,  upon  whom  devolved, 
after  the  dei)arture  of  the  former,  the  sole  manap;emeiit  of  this  extensive  royal 
estate.  It  may  be  inferred,  also,  from  his  writings  and  instructive  conversation, 
that  his  collegiate  education  had  not  been  neglected. 

His  father,  whose  history  is  insej>aral)ly  linked  with  that  of  his  son,  had  devoted 
all  his  life  to  the  pro'gress  of  agriculture  and  the  sciences;  his  main  ambition  had 
been  to  effect  something  that  might  redound  to  the  advantage  of  his  native  country, 
and,  with  this  view,  he  had  early  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,**the  advance- 
ment of  which,  he  had  soon  perceived,  could  not  be  more  securely  attained  than 
by  enriching  its  domain  willi  such  products  of  foreign  climes  as  were  unknown 
to  his  own  country,  and  susceptible  of  acclimation.  In  order  to  accom])lish  his 
object,  he  determined  to  visit  new  regions,  possessing  climates  similar  to  that  of 
France,  and  to  bring  back  thence  such  of  their  productions  as  might  prove  of 
advantage  to  his  native  land. 

To  ell'ect  that  purpose,  he  prepared  himself  by  a  proper  course  of  studies,  and 
by  devoting  his  particular  attention  to  the  science  of  botany,  under  the  great 
Bernard  de  Jussieu.  He  first  visited  England;  he  next  made  several  explorations 
in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  then  in  Spain  ;  and  em- 
barked afterwards  for  Persia,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  French  consul  at 
Ispahan,  but,  in  reality,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exploring  that  country,  then  almost 
unknown  to  scientific  men.  From  1782  to  1785  he  surveyed  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  provinces  between  the  river  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  returned  to 
France  with  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens  and  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  of 
every  kind. 

During  the  absence  of  the  elder  Michanx,  the  French  government  had  been 
ao-itating  the  important  question  of  introducing  into  the  forests  of  France  such 
exotic  trees  as  would  be  calculated  to  increase  the  national  resources,  with  respect 
to  naval  constructions.  The  information  which  had  been  received  from  the  United 
States,  in  this  regard,  had  been  exceedingly  encouraging;  and  Michaux,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Asia,  was  chosen  for  that  particular  errand,  with  instructiono 
to  procure  for  the  royal  nurseries  all  the  young  trees,  shrul)S,  and  seeds  he  could 
possil)ly  send.  In  consequence,  he  made  all  proper  ])reparations,  and  embarked 
at  L'Orient  on  the  25lh  of  August,  1785,  taking  with  him  his  son,  then  only  fifteen 
vears  of  age,  and  a  journeyman  gardener  of  the  name  of  Paul  Saulnier,  of  whom  I 
shall  speak  hereafter.    They  landed  at  New  York  on  the  first  of  October  following. 

At  this  remote  period  of  time,  I  am  altogether  without  record  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  young  Michaux  immediately  after  his  landing  on  our  shores.  The  only 
source  where  I  exi)ected,  naturally,  to  obtain  information,  was  the  manuscript 
journal  in  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  registering'the  daily  incidents  of 
his  eventful  life,  and  which  had  been  deposited  by  his  son  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Unfortunately,  this  journal  has  become  incom- 
plete through  the  absence  of  three  of  its  fasciculi,  containing  the  years  1785,  1786, 
and  1790,  which  were  lost  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  elder  Michaux  on  the  coast  of 
Holland.  In  the  fasciculus  of  1787,  young  Michaux's  name  appears  for  the  first 
time  on  the  date  of  May  6,  as  accompanying  his  father  in  his  exploration  to  the 
sources  of  the  Keovee  River.  In  the  next  spring  he  is  seen  again  with  him,  jour- 
neying into  the  interior  of  Florida.  He  is  afterwards  mentioned  several  times  as 
being  retained  at  the  Charleston  Nursery,  either  on  account  of  ill  health,  or 
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intrusted  with  the  inanag:emeTit  of  the  plantation,  during  the  journeys  of  his  in- 
defatigable and  ever  moving  father. 

In  the  further  perusal  of  the  manuscript,  I  learn,  at  the  date  of  the  20th  of 
September,  1789,  that  his  son,  walking  along  the  road,  was  hit  by  a  man  shooting 
at  partridges,  and  that  a  grain  of  shot  had  penetrated  his  left  eye,  below  the  pupil. 
From  that  date  to  December  following,  he  occasionally  speaks  of  the  state  of  his 
son,  of  the  treatment  applied  to  his  case,  and,  especially,  of  the  great  despondency 
of  mind  which  the  patient  had  fallen  into,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  his  eye. 
But  here,  again,  we  arrive  at  the  third  lost  fasciculus,  and  I  cannot  ascertain  the 
final  result  of  the  accident,  nor  at  what  time,  precisely,  young  Michaux  returned 
to  France. 

His  return  must  have  taken  place  in  the  first  three  months  of  1190,  for  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  following  year,  on  the  17th  of  January,  the  elder  Michaux 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  son,  dated  Paris,  April,  1790,  but 
nothing  more  is  said  about  the  wounded  eye.  To  that  accident  may  be  attributed 
the  partial  deprivation  of  sight  with  which  Michaux  was  afflicted. 

Young  Michaux  reached  his  country  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  warmly  sympathized  with  the  republican  party. 
Such  a  course  was  not,  perhaps,  expected  from  one  who  had  been  brought  up  on 
a  royal  domain,  and  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  indebted  to  royal  munificence.  But 
his  exalted  patriotism,  his  ambition  to  serve  his  country,  his  frank  and  bold  temper, 
his  love  of  liberty  imbibed  in  this  free  and  happy  land — all  these  together  must 
have  raised  his  spirits  to  a  high  pitch  ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  vexation  he 
experienced  when,  on  his  return,  he  scarcely  found  a  few  remnants  of  the  several 
hundred  thousand  young  trees  which  his  father  and  himself  had  reared  in  their 
American  nurseries,  and  sent  home  for  the  particular  benefit  of  his  country.  One- 
half  had  been  given  away  by  the  queen  to  her  imperial  father  of  Austria;  the  rest 
had  been  squandered  among  the  minions  of  the  court,  to  embellish  their  grounds, 
or  shamefully  neglected  in  the  royal  nurseries  of  Rambouillet. 

In  the  mean  time  the  elder  Michaux  was  continuing  his  explorations  in  North 
America.  He  travelled  in  all  directions,  over  more  than  three  thousand  miles, 
during  the  eleven  years  which  he  spent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  While  thus 
actively  engaged,  the  political  storm  raging  in  his  country  had  brought  on  immense 
changes  in  his  situation.  France,  ruined  by  royal  profligacy,  invaded  by  famine, 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  her  best  citizens,  convulsed  by  civil  war,  and  fighting 
single-handed  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  could  no  longer  afTord  to  pay  her  natu- 
ralists abroad.  Michaux  was  forgotten,  and  ceased  gradually  to  receive  his  salary. 
After  having  borrowed  money  on  his  own  account,  after  having  sacrificed  a  portion 
of  his  own  and  of  his  son's  fortune,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  his  country.  Unfortunately,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and, 
after  having  lost  the  best  part  of  his  immense  collections,  he  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1796,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years  and  four  months. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  native  land,  the  elder  Michaux  occupied  his  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetable  treasures  which  he  had  forwarded  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  arranging  his  materials  for  the  History  of  the  North  American  Oahs, 
and  for  his  Flora  Boreali  Americana.  In  these  various  labors  he  was  assisted  by 
his  son,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  was  studying  medicine  under  the  celebrated  Cor- 
visart,  and  attending  the  clinical  lectures  of  Desault,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  with  the  view  of  returning  to  the  United  States  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
practice  of  medicine;  but  such  was  not  his  destiny. 

Neither  the  retired  habits  of  a  student,  nor  the  easy  and  monotonous  life  of  a 
Parisian  abode,  suited  temperaments  like  those  of  the  two  Michaux.     Such  men 
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needed  activity,  and  change  of  scene,  with  its  toils  and  perils.  Both  were  ani- 
mated with  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise — with  the  same  conviction  that  their 
efforts,  employed  in  other  directions,  could  afford  more  benefit  to  their  country; 
hence  they  were  endcavorinj;,  through  the  induence  of  their  numerous  friends,  to 
infuse  their  views  and  jirdjects  into  the  minds  of  their  fellow-members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  ministers  of  Naj)uleon,  then  First  Consul 
of  the  French  republic. 

In  this  they  both  limilly  succeeded.  The  elder  Michaux  accepted  a  commission 
of  naturalist  in  the  scientific  expedition  led  by  Cai)tain  IJaudin,  and  bound  to  the 
Australian  seas,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  would  be  ])ermitted  to  remain  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  if  he  desired  so  to  do.  Disgusted  with  JJaudin's  haughty  man- 
ners and  want  of  courtesy  to  the  scientific  corps,  Andre  Miehaux  abandoned  the 
expedition  at  Mauritius,  where  he  remained  six  months,  and  thence  started  for  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  which,  he  thought,  would  afford  him  better  opportunities  of 
advancing  the  science  of  botany,  and  making  himself  more  useful  to  his  country. 
After  sundry  explorations  along  the  coast,  he  established  a  botanical  garden  at 
Tametave,  in  which  he  planted  all  the  trees  and  plants  which  might  be  objects  of 
usefulness  or  curiosity.  The  climate,  unfortunately,  was  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
and,  trusting  too  much  to  his  good  constitution  and  habits  of  exposure,  he  neglected 
the  proper  precautious,  was  taken  sick  with  fever,  and  died  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1803. 

Francois  Andre  Michaux,  on  his  own  account,  had  not  remained  inactive. 
Aroused  by  the  example  of  his  parent,  and  now  fully  arrived  at  manhood,  he 
could  not  look  back  to  the  unfinished  work  of  his  father  in  the  United  States 
without  becoming  alive  to  the  most  ardent  desire  to  achieve  the  object  which  they 
had  both  in  view.  Conversant  with  several  States  of  the  Union,  confident  in  his 
own  experience  and  abilities  further  to  serve  his  countr}',  he  was,  on  his  side, 
earnestly  soliciting  a  commission  to  the  United  States. 

This  opportunity  was  at  last  afforded  to  him  through  the  celebrated  De  Chaptal, 
then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  nurse- 
ries of  New  Jersey  and  Charleston  since  the  departure  of  the  elder  Michaux,  and 
thinking  more  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  appointment  of  native  correspondents 
in  the  principal  seaports  of  the  Union,  consulted  Frau9ois  A.  Michaux  in  the 
matter,  and  appointed  him  to  effect  those  objects.  He  gave  him  instructions,  at 
the  same  time,  to  sell  the  properties  when  he  had  forwarded  home  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  remaining  in  the  two  French  nurseries  above  mentioned. 

Michaux,  highly  gratified,  set  out  immediately  for  IJordeaux,  at  which  port  he 
embarked  for  Charleston,  with  the  same  captain  and  on  the  same  vessel  that  had 
brought  him  home  thence,  some  ten  years  previous.  After  a  short  and  pleasant 
passage,  he  landed  at  his  place  of  destination  on  the  9th  of  October,  1801.  He 
occupied  himself  almost  immediately,  and  during  the  following  winter,  in  sending 
to  France  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  nursery  ;  and  this  part  of  his  instructions 
being  fulfilled,  he  embarked  for  New  York  on  the  same  errand. 

As  soon  as  the  season  became  favorable,  he  began  his  herborizations  in  New 
Jersey  and  along  the  banks  of  the  North  lliver.  In  these  explorations  he  dis- 
covered several  new  species  of  oaks  and  hickories,  the  acorns  and  nuts  of  which 
he  sent  to  France  in  abundance.  He  had  also  the  opportunity  of  determining 
with  more  accuracy  the  botanical  characters  of  the  black  oak  (Quercus  tinctoria), 
one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  American  forests,  and  also  one  of  the  most  valuable 
for  the  quality  of  its  wood,  as  well  as  for  its  dyeing  properties. 

He  next  visited  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  some  of  her  most  celebrated  men,  among  whom  he  mentions  the  Rev.  Dr. 


Collin,  Dr.  Benj.  S.  Barton,  Messrs.  Vaughan,  Peale,  Wm.  Bartram,  &c.  He 
visited  with  great  satisfaction  the  botanical  garden  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and 
the  magnificent  greenhouses  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hamilton,  which  contained  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  exotics,  principally  New  Holland  plants.  His  attention  was  more  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  latter  gentleman's  romantic  grounds,  called  The  Woodlands, 
wholly  planted  with  every  American  tree  and  shrub  that  could  withstand  the  se- 
verity of  a  Philadelphia  winter.  Finding  he  had  a  few  months  to  dispose  of,  he 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  visit  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
about  which  he  had  so  frequently  heard  his  father  speak  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms. 

He  set  out  from  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  of  June,  1802  ;  passed  through  Lan- 
caster, Columbia,  York,  Carlisle,  and  Shippensburg  ;  then  crossing  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  he  reached  Pittsburg  in  ten  days,  travelling  alternately  in  stage,  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot.  He  left  Pittsburg  on  the  14th  of  July,  on  foot,  for  Wheel- 
ing, and  there  purchased  a  canoe  to  descend  the  Ohio  River,  in  company  with  an 
American  officer  of  the  name  of  Craff.  In  three  days  they  reached  Marietta,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  they  landed  at  Limestone,  now  Maysville.  From  that  place  he 
travelled  alone  to  Lexington,  which  he  left  on  the  10th  of  August  for  Nashville. 

Michaux  I'emained  in  Nashville  four  weeks,  which  were  employed  principally  in 
botanizing  around  the  town  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  River.  On 
the  6th  of  September  he  set  out  on  his  journey  back  to  Charleston,  by  way  of  Fort 
Blunt,  West  Point,  and  Knoxville,  which  latter  place  he  reached  on  the  17th,  after 
stopping  several  days  at  the  Falls  of  Roaring  River,  to  explore  the  beautiful  coun- 
try around.  From  Knoxville  he  travelled  to  Greenville,  and  thence  to  Jones- 
borough,  the  last  town  of  Tennessee.  On  the  21st  he  began  crossing  the  high 
ridge  which  divides  the  State  of  Tennessee  from  North  Carolina,  and,  after  two 
days  of  the  most  toilsome  journey  through  the  mountains,  he  reached  the  farm  of 
old  Davenport,  who  had  been  formerly  his  father's  guide  in  that  rugged  region. 
There  he  remained  a  week,  for  the  double  purpose  of  resting  and  conversing  with 
him  about  his  father,  who,  shortly  after,  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Madagascar, 
died  a  victim  to  the  climate  and  to  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  science.  Michaux 
reached  Charleston  on  the  18th  of  October. 

Such  was  Fran9ois  Andre  Michaux's  exploring  journey  to  the  western  States, 
of  which  he  published  a  very  detailed  account,  two  years  afterwards,  in  a  work 
entitled  "Voyage  d  P Quest  des  Monts  Alleghany,  ^-c.  ,^c."  During  this  journey 
he  did  not  merely  devote  his  attention  to  botanical  pursuits,  but,  with  his  usual 
habits  of  observation  and  extraordinary  sagacity  of  mind,  he  diligently  inquired 
into  the  state  and  modes  of  agriculture,  the  nature  of  the  different  soils,  their 
particular  vegetable  productions,  and  the  commercial  relations  existing  between 
those  remote  regions  and  the  Atlantic  cities.  He  always  felt  pleasure  in  relating 
the  episodes  of  this  long  and  toilsome  journey  through  regions  then  but  thinly 
settled,  and  still  the  abode  of  the  roving  Indian  tribes. 

He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  and  in  terms  of  unreserved  gratitude  of  attentions  of 
which  he  was  the  object:  his  name  was  a  passport  which  insured  to  him  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  and  every  assistance  from  those  who  had  known  his  father,  and 
had  received  from  him  seeds  for  planting  or  instructions  in  farming.  To  the  new 
settlers  he  was  always  provided  with  letters  of  introduction,  which  procured  him 
the  same  good  reception. 

[to  be  coxcluded  next  month.] 
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BY  TROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

[We  have  already  priven  the  hifjliest  commendation  in  our  power  to  Professor 
Asa  Gray's  most  himinoiis  rudimentary  work  on  botany,  jnst  issued  l)y  Ivison  <fe 
Phinney,  New  York,  tlic  title  of  which  is  First  Lessons  in  lioUniy  and  J'er/etalife 
Pln/siolorjij ;  but  beinir  anxious  to  enlist  in  its  favor  the  whole  of  our  readers,  and 
through  their  influence  to  endeavor  to  have  it  introduced  into  schools  and  col- 
leges, we  applied  to  the  author  for  permission  to  coi)y  one  of  the  chapters.  For 
that  purpose  we  selected  the  Twenty-Second  Lesson  ("  How  Plants  Grow"),  and 
present  the  necessary  cuts  to  illustrate  this  interesting  topic,  the  theory  of  which 
is  so  lately  adopted  by  the  scientific  world  as  to  be  taught  only  in  books  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.] 

"  380.  A  plant  grows  from  the  seed,  and  from  a  tiny  embryo  like  that  of  the  Maple 
(Fig.  1),  becomes  perhaps  a  large  tree,  producing  every  year  a  crop  of  seeds,  to 
grow  in  their  turn  in  the  same  way.  But  how  does  the  plant 
grow  ?  A  little  seedling,  weighing  only  two  or  three  grains, 
often  doubles  its  weight  every  week  of  its  early  growth,  and 
in  time  may  develop  into  a  huge  bulk,  of  many  tons'  weight 
of  vegetable  matter.  IIow  is  this  done  ?  What  is  vege- 
table matter  ?  Where  did  it  all  come  from  ?  And  by  what 
means  is  it  increased  and  accumulated  in  y)lants  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  will  now  naturally  arise  in  any  inquiring 
mind  ;  and  we  must  try  to  answer  them. 

"  38L  Growth  is  the  increase  of  a  livinr^  thing  in  size  and 
suhstance.  It  appears  so  natural  to  us  that  plants  and  ani- 
mals should  grow,  that  people  rarely  think  of  it  as  requiring 
any  explanation.  They  say  that  a  thing  is  so  because  it 
♦grew  so.  Still,  we  wish  to  know  how  the  growth  takes 
place. 
"  383.  Now,  in  the  foregoing  Lessons,  we  explained  the  whole  structure  of  the 
plant,  with  all  its  organs,  by  beginning  with  the  seedling  plantlet,  and  following  it 
onward  in  its  development  through  the  whole  course  of  vegetation.  So,  in  attempt- 
ing to  learn  how  this  growth  took  place,  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  the  same  plan, 
and  to  commence  with  the  commencement — that  is,  with  the  first  formation  of  a 
plant,  This  may  seem  not  so  easy,  because  we  have  to  begin  with  ]iarts  too  small 
to  be  seen  without  a  good  microscope,  and  requiring  much  skill  to  dissect  and  ex- 
hibit. But  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  describe  them  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  figures,  we  may  hope  to  make  the  whole  matter  clear. 

"383.  The  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed,  is  already  a  plant  in  miniature,  as  we  have 
learned  in  the  Second,  Third,  and  Twenty-First  Lessons.  It  is  already  provided 
with  stem  and  leaves.  To  learn  how  the  plant  began,  therefore,  we  must  go  back 
to  an  earlier  period  still ;  namely,  to  the  formation  and 

"  384.  Growth  of  the  Embryo  itself.  For  this  purpose,  we  examine  the 
ovule  in  the  pistil  of  the  flower.  During,  or  soon  after  blossoming,  a  cavity  ap- 
pears in  the  kernel  or  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  lined  with  a  delicate  membrane,  and 
so  forming  a  closed  sac,  named  the  embryo-sac.  In  this  sac  or  cavity,  at  its  upper 
end  (viz.  at  the  end  next  the  orifice  of  the  ovule),  appears  a  roundish  little  vesicle 
bladder-like  body,  perhaps  less  than  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
is  the  embryo,  or  rudimentary  new  plant,  at  its  very  beginning.     Bu 
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vesicle  never  becomes  anything  more  than  a  grain  of  soft  pulp,  unless  the  ovule 
has  been  acted  upon  by  the  pollen. 

"  385.  The  pollen  which  falls  upon  the  stigma,  grows  there  in  a  peculiar  way  : 
its  delicate  inner  coat  extends  into  a  tube  (the  pollen-tube),  which  sinks  into  the 

loose  tissue  of   the  stigma 


Fig.  2. 


Fis.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


and  the  interior  of  the  style, 
something  as  the  root  of  a 
seedling  sinks  into  the  loose 
soil,  reaches  the  cavity  of 
the  ovary,  and  at  length 
penetrates  the  orifices  of  an 
ovule.  The  point  of  the 
pollen-tube  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  embryo-sac,  and 
in  some  unexplained  way 
causes  a  particle  of  soft, 
pulpy,  or  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter (Fig.  2)  to  form  a  mem- 
branous coat,  and  to  expand 
into  a  vesicle,  which  is  the 
germ  of  the  embryo. 

"386.  This  vesicle  (shown 
detached  and  more  magnified 
in  Fig.  3)  is  a  specimen  of 
what  botanists  call  a  cell. 
Its  wall  of  very  delicate 
membrane  incloses  a  mucila- 
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Fig.  2. — Magnified  pistil  of  Buckwheat ;  the  ovary  and  ovule  divided  lengthwise  :  some  pollen  on  the  stigmas, 
one  grain  distinctly  showing  its  tube,  which  penetrates  the  style,  reappears  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  enters 
the  mouth  of  the  ovule  (o),  ami  ri'aches  the  surface  of  the  embryo-sac  (.y),  n^ar  the  embryonal  vesicle  (v). 

Fig.  3. — Vesicle  or  first  cell  of  the  embryo,  with  a  portion  of  the  summit  of  the  embryo-sac,  detached. 

Fig.  4. — Same,  more  advanced,  divided  into  two  cells. 

Fig.  .l. — Same,  a  little  further  advanced,  consisting  of  three  cells. 

Fig.  6  — Same,  still  more  advanced,  consisting  of  a  little  mass  of  young  cells. 

Fig.  7. — Forming  embryo  of  Buckwheat,  moderately  magnified,  showing  a  nick  at  the  end  where  the  cotyle- 
dons are  to  Vie. 

Fig.  8. — Same,  more  advanced  in  growth. 

Fig.  9 — Same,  still  further  advanced.  . 

Fig.  10. — The  completed  embryo,  displayed  and  straightened  out ;  the  same  as  shown  in  a  section  when  folded 
together. 

ginous  liquid,  in  which  there  are  often  some  minute  grains,  and  commonly  a  larger 

soft  mass  (called  its  nvclens). 

387.  Growth  takes  place  by  this  vesicle  or  cell,  after  enlarging  to  a  certain 
dividing  by  the  formation  of  a  cross  partition  into  two  such  cells,  cohering 
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together  (¥'\g;.  4) ;  one  of  these  into  two  more  (Fig.  5) ;  and  tljose  repeating  the 
process  by  partitions  formed  in  both  directions  (Fig.  0) ;  forming  a  cluster  or  mass 
of  cells,  essentially  like  the  first,  and  all  proceeding  from  it.  After  increasing  in 
number  for  some  time  in  this  way,  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  process,  the 
embryo  begins  to  shape  itself;  the  upper  end  forms  the  radicle  or  root-end,  while 
the  other  end  shows  a  notch  l)ctwcen  two  loi)es  (Fig.  7);  these  lobes  become  the 
cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  and  the  embryo,  as  it  exists  in  the  seed,  is  at  length 
comi>leted  (Fig.  10). 

"  388.   The  tf  iiowTii  of  the  Plantlet  when  it  springs  from  the  seed,  is  oidy  a 
continuation  of  the  same  process.     The  bladder-like  cells  of  which  the  embryo 

consists,  multiply  in  number  by  the  repeated 
division  of  each  cell  into  two.  And  the  plant- 
let  is  merely  the  aggregation  of  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  these  cells.  This  may  be  clearly 
ascertained  by  magnifying  any  part  of  a  young 
plantlet.  The  young  root,  being  more  trans- 
parent than  the  rest,  answers  the  purpose  best. 
Figs.  11  and  12  are  two  small  bits  of  the  sur- 
face highly  magnified,  showing  the  cells.  And 
if  we  make  a  thin  slice  through  the  young  root 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  view  it 
under  a  good  microscope  (Fig.  13),  we  may 
perceive  that  the  whole  interior  is  made  u|)  of 
just  such  cells.  It  is  essentially  the  same  in 
the  full-grown  herb  and  the  tree. 

"  389.   So  the  plant  is  an  aggregation  of 
countless  millions  of  little  vesicles,   or  cells 
(Fig.   13),  as  they  are  called,  essentially  like 
Mfpfe/^alllrJ^tlEnrrooilhlirr^'^'^"'  the  ccll  it  began  with  in  the  formation  of  the 
Fig.  12.— A  small  portion,  more  magnified.      embryo   (Fig.   3);    and  this  first  Cell  is  the 

foundation  of  the  whole  structure,  or  the  an- 
cestor of  all  the  rest.     And  a  plant  is  a  kind  of  structure,  built  up  of  these  indi- 
vidual cells,  something  as 
Fig.  14. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  1.3.— One  cell,  like  those  of  Fig.  14,  detached. 

Fig.  1 1.— VieiT  of  a  little  cellular  tissue  of  a  rootlet,  cut  crosswise  and 
lengthwise. 


a  bouse  is  built  of  bricks 
— only  the  bricks  or  cells 
are  not  brought  to  the 
forming  plant,  but  are 
made  in  it  and  by  it ;  or, 
to  give  a  better  comj)ari- 
son,  the  plant  is  construct- 
ed much  as  a  honeycoml) 
is  built  up  of  cells — only 
the  plant  constructs  itself, 
and  shapes  its  own  mate- 
rials into  fitting  forms. 

"  390.  And  vegetable 
growth  consists  of  two 
things  :  1st,  the  expansion 
of  each  cell  until  it  gets 
its  full  size  (which  is  com- 
monly not  more  than  -^l^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
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and  2(3,  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  in  number.  It  is  by  the  latter,  of  course, 
the  principal  increase  of  plants  in  bulk  takes  place." 

[We  trespass  on  the  next  Lesson,  to  make  the  illustration  still  more  complete.] 

"  393.  Cellular  Tissue. — The  cells,  as  they  multiply,  build  up  the  tissues  or 
fabric  of  the  plant,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  wall  or  an  edifice  built  of  bricks, 
or,  still  better,  to  a  honeycomb  composed  of  ranges  of  cells  (Fig.  14). 

"  394.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  united  where  they  touch  each  other,  and  so 
the  partition  appears  to  be  a  simple  membrane,  although  it  is  really  double ;  as 
may  be  shown  by  boiling  the  tissue  a  few  minutes,  and  then  pulling  the  parts 
asunder.  And  in  soft  fruits  the  cells  separate  in  ripening,  although  they  were 
perfectly  united  into  a  tissue,  when  green,  like  that  of  Fig.  14. 

"  395.  In  that  figure,  the  cells  fit  together  perfectly,  leaving  no  interstices,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  space  at  some  of  the  corners.  But  in  most  leaves,  the  cells  are 
loosely  heaped  to- 
gether, leaving  Fig.  15. 
spaces  or  passages 
of  all  sizes ;  and 
in  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  aquatic 
and  marsh  plants, 
in  particular,  the 
cells  are  built  up 
into  narrow  par- 
titions, which  form 
the  sides  of  large 
and  regular  canals 
or  passages  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  15). 

These  passages  form  the  holes  or  cavities  so  conspicuous  on  cutting  across  any  of 
these  plants,  and  which  are  always  filled  with  air.  They  may  be  likened  to  a  stack 
of  chimneys,  built  up  of  cells  in  place  of  bricks." 

An  ordinary  size  of  cell  is  from  g^gth  to  ^^^jth  of  an  inch ;  so  that  there  may 
generally  be  from  twenty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  cells  in 
the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch  !  Over  twenty  thousand  millions  of  cells  must  be 
formed  in  a  day  in  the  flower  stems  of  the  century  plant,  which  grow  at  the  rate 
of  a  foot  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  become  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 

[Could  anything  be  more  lucid  or  intelligible  ?  And  what  is  singular,  it  is 
new.  Vegetable  anatomy  began  with  Malpighi  and  Grew,  who  arrived  at  very 
good  views  of  structure,  better  than  their  successors  down  to  forty  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts.  But  as  to  production  of  cells,  or  growth  by  the  cell,  our  present 
knowledge  was  opened  up  by  Germans,  and  more  is  owing  to  one  still  living,  and 
not  old  (viz  :  Van  Mold,  of  Tiibingen),  than  to  any  one  else.  He  began  to  pub- 
lish about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Only  within  the  last  half-dozen  years,  however,  has  it  been  possible  to  give  a 
simple  and  clear  account  like  the  above  of  vegetable  growth,  all  based  on  tho- 
roughly verified  investigations.  In  this  we  owe  most  to  Mohl,  Schleiden  (and 
earlier,  to  Mirbel),  not  to  mention  a  host  of  very  recent  vegetable  anatomists. 
In  England,  it  is  principally  Lindley  and  Ilenfrey  who  have  put  this  knowledge 
into  available  shape  for  English  readers  ;  on  these  Dr.  Gray  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment, in  the  clearness  and  brevity  with  which  he  declares  the  new  truths. — Ed.] 


Fig.  15. — Part  of  a  slice  across  tlie  stem  of  the  Calla  JEthiopica,  magnified. 
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BOUYARDIA    IIOUTTEAXA.* 

TiiK  old  Bouvardia  tripliylla  is  a  well  known  favorite,  but  yet  not  near  as  com- 
mon as  it  deserves  to  be.  ^lost  cultivators  are  well  aware  of  its  beauty  and  in- 
terest as  a  pot  i)lant  for  the  <rreenlionsc  or  conservatory  ;  but  few  know  how  ex- 
cellently it  thrives  in  the  0])eu  air,  in  summer,  as  a  border  ])lant.  The  whole  tribe 
is  well  adajited  to  this  mode  of  culture,  from  B.  triphylla  to  B.  leianthe,  B.  lonn:i- 
flora,  and  the  handsome  addition  we  now  afford  our  readers  an  illustration  of,  B. 
Iloutteana.  As  winter  blooming  plants  for  the  greenhouse,  there  are  few  things 
superior  to  the  different  kinds  of  Bouvardias,  and  they  are  all  of  the  easiest  ])os- 
sible  culture.  They  are  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  but  much  more 
easily  and  rapidly  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  taken  off  in  February,  planted  in  sandy 
soil,  and  kept  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  moderate  hotl)ed.  The  present  variety  is  from 
the  princely  establishment  of  M.  Louis  Van  Iloutte,  of  Ghent  (Belgium),  and 
will,  we  are  sure,  soon  become  common. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THE  FRUIT  SEASON  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BACON,  RICHMOND,  MASS. 

In  my  last,  dated  early  in  the  spring  months,  when  the  opening  season  existed 
more  in  hope  than  reality,  I  stated  the  favorable  condition  in  which  our  fruit-trees 
had  passed  the  severe  freezing  terra  of  winter.  Then,  our  hopes  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  all  delicious  fruits  were  high  ;  but  we  "  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth."  In  our  New  England  climate,  we  cannot  prescribe  the  bounds  to  the 
occurrence  of  wintry  winds  and  merciless  snow  storms  !  The  very  heavy  snow 
of  April  (the  heaviest  fall  of  the  season)  came  moist,  and  remained  upon  the  trees 
for  some  four  or  five  days  ;  in  many  instances  it  broke  down  branches.  After 
this  snow  had  passed  away,  our  peaches  presented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  of  the  first  of  the  month;  the  joung  shoots  withered  as  though  a  Gre 
had  passed  over  them  ;  of  course  they  were  dead,  and  gave  us  no  fruit — not  even 
blossoms.  Many  of  the  trees  proved  so  nearly  dead  as  to  become  useless  ;  others 
revived,  and  now  present  a  healthful  appearance  to  inspire  new  hopes,  perhaps 
to  wither  in  another  spring  storm.  Now,  the  query  is,  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  change  in  these  trees?  It  could  not  have  been  frost,  for  vegetation  had 
not  started,  and  the  temperature  was  scarcely  below  freezing.  Be  this  what  it 
may,  however,  one  thing  is  certain  :  it  was  the  spring  killed  these  shoots,  and  not 
the  severity  of  winter. 

The  destiny  of  the  cherry  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  peach  ;  many  trees 
died,  and  others  had  the  growth  of  last  season  destroyed.  In  both  cases,  the 
most  vigorous  growing  trees  suffered  most.  Do  we  not  sometimes  injure  our 
trees  by  nursing  them  too  much,  and  thus  making  them  too  tender  ?  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case,  we  are  sure,  l)ut  we  have  become  convinced  it  may  he  done. 
No  necessity,  however,  of  cautioning  the  mass  of  cultivators  on  this  point ;  for 
there  are  yet  quite  too  many  who  manage  their  trees  with  the  same  degree  of 
roughness  as  though  harsh  usage  was  the  essential  to  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 

Our  peaches,  then,  were  a  total  failure ;  cherries,  a  very  moderate  crop  ;  apples 
(many  apple-trees  were  broken  down  by  the  same  sad,  untimely  snow  storm),  in 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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some  localities,  and  these  are  in  a  western  exposure,  bore  well,  but,  as  a  general 
thing,  trees  are  sparsely  filled ;  pears  produce  the  best  of  any  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned crops,  and  show  their  power  of  enduring  a  severe  winter  ;  grape-vines  are 
well  loaded,  but,  like  Indian  corn,  the  fruit  needs  a  warm  turn  to  give  them 
maturity. 

Gooseberries. — A  slovenly  accident  has  shown  us,  the  past  season,  how  to  avoid 
the  mildew.  A  favorite  seedling  bush,  which  gave  us  a  fair-sized,  delicious  fruit, 
had,  for  some  three  or  four  seasons,  like  its  transatlantic  ancestors,  been  subjected 
to  mildew,  by  some  neglect,  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  consequence,  the 
tall  grass  entered  its  claim  to  the  soil  by  virtue  of  squatter  sovereignty,  and  usurped 
not  only  the  soil,  but  the  sunshine  !  Early  in  August,  the  bush  was  well  laden 
with  fine  fruit,  untainted  by  its  former  enemy.  Now,  grass  around  a  gooseberry 
*bush  is  a  very  unpleasant,  slovenly  object,  and  the  mildew  is  a  vexatious  evil ;  of 
the  two,  however,  we  prefer  the  grass  and  the  gooseberries. 

Since  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  say  a  commendatory  word  in 
favor  of  the  "  Mountain  Seedling,"  a  variety  originated  by  the  United  Society  at 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  "We  have  for  several  years  had  it  under  culture,  and,  in  our 
experience,  it  is  a  firm,  hardy  grower,  the  bash  attaining  a  large  size,  very  healthy  ; 
an  autumnal  and  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  (which  is  a  good-sized  fruit)  quite 
eatable,  good  for  cooking  and  preserves,  we  have  never  known  to  mildew.  For 
every  purpose,  it  is  far  superior  te  Houghton's  Seedling,  which,  with  us,  mildews 
as  badly  as  any  other  variety,  and  has  long  ago  been  excluded  from  the  garden. 
P.  S, — Melons  and  tomatoes  have  been  an  entire  failure  here. 


GARDEN   VEGETABLES,   NO.    1  1.  — A  S  P  A  R  A  G  U  S. 

BY  WM.  CeORLTON. 

This  justly  esteemed  vegetable  has  been  in  use,  in  Europe,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  is  now  seen  in  our  own  markets  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  some 
instances,  the  cultivation  is  well  understood  ;  but  still,  there  is  need  of  improve- 
ment. This  must  be  acknowledged  from  the  fact  of  the  stalks  having,  in  some 
instances,  been  grown  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  more  than  four  ounces 
each. 

Asparagus  is  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  this  plant ;  it  is  the  Asparagus  offici- 
nalis of  botanists,  and  has  now  become  so  much  at  home  on  this  Western  conti- 
nent as  to  be  fairly  claimed  as  indigenous.  Most  probably,  it  is  truly  aboriginal 
on  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia  and  Poland,  where  it  grows  so  abundantly 
(though  of  a  diminutive  size)  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of 
the  horses  and  oxen  in  those  regions.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  sea-shores 
of  Britain,  aud  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  sparsely,  and  most  likely  has  only 
become  naturalized  there  at  a  more  remote  period  than  with  us.  The  medical 
properties  of  Asparagus  are  not  very  powerful  ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  active 
diuretic,  and  of  great  service  in  obstructions  of  the  urinary  organs.  This  fact  is 
now  being  applied  to  advantage  by  the  medical  profession,  and  a  substance  called 
Asparagene  extracted,  which  is  found  to  be  a  convenient  director  of  other  medi- 
cines. It  is  also  considered  to  be  antiscorbutic,  and,  no  doubt,  is  so  on  the  above- 
named  principle. 

There  is  no  plant  that  is  cultivated  as  a  kitchen  esculent  that  will  accept  of  more 
salt  without  injury  than  this,  which  fact  I  tested  somewhat  extremely,  some  years 
Wishing  to  destroy  two  worn-out  beds  that  had  been  in  bearing  some  ten 

twelve  years,  and  had  become  worthless,  as  an  experiment,  I  covered  them  fully 
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half  an  inch  thick,  in  the  fall,  with  common  salt,  expectinp;  certain  death  to  follow, 
as  it  (li<l  to  all  the  weeds;  but  not  to  the  Asi)anif.'iis  ;  for  fh(((  was  so  niueh  ira- 
provetl  as  to  become  the  best  in  the  garden,  and  so  remained  for  many  seasons 
afterwards. 

Soil  and  Sltnation. — Althou<^h  Asjiarapjus  will  thrive  in  any  fertile  soil  with  a 
free  exposure  and  dr^'  nnder  base,  it  ])rospers  best  in  a  sandy  loam  well  enriched 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  sea-wrack.  In  this  it  always  returns  the  most 
profit  with  greater  certainty,  and  is  of  much  better  quality. 

Propagation. — The  only  advisai)le  method  of  ])ro]iiigating  is  by  seed.  So  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  good  working  order  after  the  brenking-u]»  of  frost,  prepare  as  much 
surface  as  may  Vje  required,  by  digging  and  pulverizing  thoroughly  with  the  spade  ; 
draw  drills  one  inch  deep,  and  twelve  inches  a])art ;  sow  the  seeds  thiidy,  one  inch 
distant,  and  cover  over.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  the  young  plants  will  begin  to 
appear  like  slender  threads.  Be  careful  to  remove  all  weeds,  while  yet  small, 
throughout  the  summer,  and  give  a  liberal  sui)ply  of  water  during  dry  weather. 
No  further  care  is  needed  until  the  final  planting  out.  With  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent varieties,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  there  are  several,  and  some  seedsmen 
sell  their  seed  as  such.  True  enough  it  is,  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  sorts, 
and  distinct,  too  ;  but  we  may  very  much  doubt,  at  the  present  time,  if  more  than 
one  kind  is  ever  recognized  when  the  seed  is  being  gathered.  More  might  be 
obtained,  if  care  was  to  be  used,  for,  like  most  other  things,  this  is  liable  to  sport; 
and  if  the  seeds  of  any  individual  plant  that  showed  better  properties  than  the 
others  were  to  be  kept  separate,  there  would  be  a  probable  improvement  in  the 
progeny.  This,  continued  through  a  series  of  generations,  would  most  assuredly 
result  in  greater  excellence. 

Phmting  and  Preparation. — As  this  is  a  crop  of  a  somewhat  permanent  charac- 
ter, it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  good  beginning,  as  such  will  be  cheapest  in 
the  end.  The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  commence  preparing  the  compost.  Choose 
a  well  drained,  open  spot — sandy,  if  possible  ;  convey  to  this  a  barrow-load  of 
rotted  barnyard  manure  or  tree  leaves,  to  every  two  square  yards,  and  the  same 
proportion  of  sea-weed,  if  to  be  had  ;  if  not,  use  a  peck  of  rock  salt  instead  ; 
next,  open  a  trench  two  feet  deep  at  one  end  of  the  plot,  and  remove  the  soil  taken 
out  to  the  opposite  or  finishing  part ;  spread  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  the  dung  or 
leaves  ;  over  this  put  three  inches  of  soil  from  the  next  intended  trench,  then  a 
layer  of  the  sea-weed  or  salt,  three  inches  more  earth,  again  a  covering  of  dung, 
and  so  on  until  the  next  trench  is  excavated  two  feet.  Continue  on  in  this  way 
until  the  whole  is  accomplished,  and,  in  working,  leave  the  material  as  rough  and 
open  as  possible  ;  so  let  it  remain  for  the  winter.  When  the  ground  is  in  a  suit- 
able state  in  the  spring,  turn  over  the  whole  base  in  the  opposite  or  sideways 
direction  ;  leave  it  two  weeks  in  this  state,  and  then  again  repeat  the  operation 
transversely.  At  this  time,  make  the  top  level ;  measure  off  the  plot  into  five-feet 
wide  parts;  string  a  line  along  each  ;  mark  this  with  the  spade,  for  a  guide  ;  re- 
move the  line,  and  throw  out  the  soil  (two  feet  wide,  and  some  four  inches  deep) 
on  to  the  beds,  leaving  them  in  a  convex  shape,  with  alley-ways  between.  We  are 
now  ready  for  preparing  to  plant.  Along  the  centre  of  the  convexity  string  the 
line  again  ;  cut  a  trench  perpendicularly,  about  six  inches  deep  ;  have  the  plants 
carefully  taken  up,  with  the  roots  entire  ;  place  each  one  foot  apart,  against  the 
side,  and  spread  out  the  rootlets  in  the  form  of  a  fan  ;  press  the  soil  against  them, 
and  let  the  crown  be  fully  two  inches  below  the  surface.  On  both  sides  of  this 
row  plant  another  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches,  in  like  manner  ;  level  and 
finish  as  the  work  proceeds.  By  this  arrangement,  we  have  beds  five  feet  wide 
containing  three  rows  of  plants,  eighteen  inches  asunder,  with  passages  two 
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wide  between,  which  will  be  convenient  when  gathering  the  crop.  When  all  is 
completed,  cover  over  two  inches  of  rotted  manure  as  a  mulching.  With  regard 
to  the  area  of  ground  required  for  the  use  of  a  family,  it  may  be  from  ten  feet 
wide  by  fifty  feet  long  to  twenty-five  feet  by  fifty ;  but  the  latter  is  enough  for  a 
very  large  supply,  and  the  former  will,  in  most  cases,  be  amply  sufficient.  Always 
accept  one  year  plants,  if  they  are  to  be  had,  for  they  will  be  ready  for  use  quite 
as  soon  as  those  which  are  older,  with  a  greater  certainty  of  success.  These  plants 
can  always  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices  from  the  nurserymen  ;  so  that,  when 
there  is  not  a  home  supply,  the  deficiency  can  be  readily  made  up. 

After  Cultivation. — Asparagus  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  will  bear  almost  any 
amount  of  frost  when  established ;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  cut  off  the  withered 
tops  in  the  fall,  and  cover  over  a  mulching  of  some  suitable  material,  to  keep  up 
the  fertility,  for  which  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  sprinkling  of  guano, 
and  a  thick  layer  of  sea-weed  ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  got,  the  next  best  substi- 
tute is  a  dressing  of  salt  and  barnyard  manure  or  rotted  leaves.  The  young  shoots 
ought  not  to  be  cut  until  the  third  year  after  planting,  unless  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  luxuriance  ;  but  after  this,  the  beds  will  continue  to  yield  in  abund- 
ance for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  a  good  beginning, 
and  the  after  yearly  dressings,  besides  which,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  continually 
rising  sprouts  are  becoming  w^eak  from  prolonged  gathering,  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued. No  exact  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  a  guide,  in  this  respect,  but  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  extended  to  a  period  of  two  months ;  and  remember,  further,  that 
unless  all  the  sprouts  are  kept  cut  during  this  time,  the  roots  will  almost  discon- 
tinue to  produce  more  ;  consequently,  the  crop  will  be  much  reduced. 

Forcing. — There  is  no  vegetable  more  readily  forced  than  Asparagus,  and  there 
are  different  contrivances  for  accomplishing  the  object.  The  most  perfect  mode  is, 
to  have  one  or  more  beds  prepared  as  above,  in  a  line  with,  or  being  a  part  of,  the 
forcing  department  for  vegetables.  Tiie  covering  for  this  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
low  double  or  single  span  house,  and  should  be  so  joined  together,  that  all  the  sashes 
can  be  removed  during  the  summer  season.  If  a  regular  succession  be  required  from 
New  Year  until  that  in  the  open  ground  is  ready,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  North- 
ern States,  to  have  two  compartments.  In  the  earliest,  heat  maybe  applied  about 
the  1st  of  December,  and  in  the  second,  the  beginning  of  February.  Of  course 
it  is  understood  here  that  a  common  Hue,  or  hotwater  pipes,  will  be  needful,  and  as 
none  but  those  having  large  establishments  will  adopt  such  a  plan,  it  is  expected 
that  a  proficient  designer  would  superintend  the  erection.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  the  house  figured  in  the  January  Horticulturist  (art.  Cucumber),  would  be 
most  suitable.  Another  method  is  as  follows :  Excavate  a  space  six  feet  wide, 
two  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  as  long  as  may  be  desired  ;  build  up  the  sides  with 
bricks  or  stone  ;  erect  another  wall  ("pigeon-hole"  fashion)  three  feet  away  from 
the  first,  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity  of  two  feet  six  inches  all  around,  and  between  the 
two.  There  will  now  be  a  space  of  three  feet  wide  in  the  centre.  Fill  this  up 
with  (first)  six  inches  broken  bricks  or  loose  stones ;  over  which,  cover  with  in- 
verted grass  turfs,  and  the  remaining  two  feet  with  suitable  material  for  the  plants 
to  grow  in  ;  plant  out  in  the  same  way  as  open  ground  culture.  In  two  or  three 
years,  the  jilants  will  be  strongenough  to  force  ;  and  when  such  process  is  intended, 
place  over  the  bed  a  double  span,  close-boarding  frame,  one  foot  high  on  the  sides  ; 
fill  in  the  cavity  above  mentioned  with  unfermented,  but  hot  stable  manure  ;  bank 
this  up  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  as  it  sinks  down,  add  more,  so  as  to  kecji 
up  the  warmth.  AYhen  the  winter  milds  off,  the  covering  may  be  removed,  and 
the  shoots  allowed  to  grow.  So  far,  I  have  only  spoken  of  permanent  construc- 
tion, without  regard  to  expense;  but  we  can  go  much  more  cheaply  to  work,  and 


ill  :i  way  that  will  Ito  more  jreiK' rally  acceptable,  the  only  drawback  Itiiiij;  tlic  dc- 
striK'tioii  of  the  roots  al'lcrwards,  which,  in  the  other  methods,  is  not  the  case,  in 
this  example,  immediately  before  the  frost  sets  in,  dipr  up  a  suQicient  qiuintity  of 
stroiiiz;  bearing  roots,  and  cover  them  with  earth,  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  be  ready  when 
wanted  ;  or,  otherwise,  jiut  over  the  bed  enouj,fh  litter  to  prevent  the  ground  freez- 
ing. As  light  is  not  required  to  develo])  the  sprouts,  the  roots  may  be  planted 
in  earth,  the  crowns  being  covered  two  inches,  and  as  close  together  as  they  can 
lie  packed,  in  a  warm  cellar,  or  under  the  stage  of  a  greeidionsc,  where  a  night 
temperature  of  50°  to  60°  is  maintained,  which  is  most  suitable  for  all  purposes 
in  forcing  this  jilant.  About  fifty  roots  will  give  a  good  dish  every  three  days 
during  four  weeks — after  which,  they  become  exhausted,  and  of  no  further  use; 
consequently,  another  lot  will  have  to  be  coming  on  to  meet  the  deticieucy.  And 
it  may  be  further  calculated,  with  the  above  warmth,  that  three  to  four  weeks'  time 
will  bring  the  shoots  long  enough  to  be  cut.  If  there  be  not  any  other  conve- 
nience, a  common  hotbed  and  box  frame  will  answer  the  purj)ose,  the  making  of 
which  has  Ijeen  described  in  former  articles  of  this  series.  Care,  however,  should 
be  exercised  as  to  the  bottom  heat ;  for,  if  too  strong,  the  roots  will  be  scalded, 
or  forced  up  weakly,  liefore  planting,  in  this  case,  cover  the  surface  with  turf 
sod,  and  jiack  the  roots  close,  as  above  stated.  When  the  shoots  begin  to  appear, 
give  as  good  a  supply  of  fresh  air  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  admit  of,  but 
do  not  let  the  thermometer  sink  below  45°,  nor  rise  higher  than  60°. 

In  the  cutting  of  Asparagus,  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to  insert  the 
knife  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  So  general  is  this,  that  it  would  scarcely 
sell  in  the  market,  unless  the  lower  ends  of  the  shoots  were  white.  Now,  the  whole 
of  this  underground  part  is  tough  and  stringy,  and  nothing  but  fashion's  prejudice 
can  tolerate  the  unnecessary  act. 


FRUIT    GROWERS'    SOCIETY    OF   WESTERN 
NEW    YORK. 

FROM  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  September.  We  give  a  con- 
densed account  of  the  proceedings,  embracing  the  more  interesting  facts  stated 
in  the  discussions. 

Leaf  BliyJit  and  Cracking  in  the  Pear. — Members  generally  had  found  these 
two  maladies  to  go  together,  but  not  invariably.  The  leaf-blight  more  frequently 
attacked  young  plants  in  the  seed  bed,  and  sometimes  larger  orchard  trees.  When 
on  bearing  trees,  it  always  jiroduced  cracking;  but  the  fruit  was  often  known  to 
crack  while  the  trees  were  unaffected  with  leaf  blight  and  in  the  thriftiest  state  of 
growth.  L.  E.  Berkmans  informed  the  meeting  that  the  leaf  blight  in  Belgium 
was  unknown,  while  cracking  of  the  fruit  was  frequent;  but  the  climate  was  so 
moist,  that  twenty  days  in  a  summer  without  rain,  would  be  called  a  dry  one. 
Other  members  had  observed  cracking  caused  exclusively  by  wet  weather. 

Cracking  seemed  in  many  cases  to  depend  on  the  soil,  and  an  instance  was 
mentioned  where  trees  of  the  Virgalieu,  on  the  grounds  of  T.  G.  Yeoraans,  of 
Wayne  County,  where  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  always  ruined  by  cracking,  were 
removed  to  the  grounds  of  a  neighbor,  and  afterwards  bore  fair  and  excellent 
fruit.  But  the  disease  could  not  be  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  several  in- 
stances being  mentioned  where  it  had  occurred  on  young  trees,  on  new  soil,  and 
e  case  the  first  crop,  out  of  nine  or  ten,  was  the  only  one  affected. 
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As  it  had  been  found  that  young  seedlings  once  affected,  were  more  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  leaf  blight  the  following  year,  the  opinion  was  entertained  that  it 
was  a  very  small  fungus,  whose  extremely  minute  seed  were  carried  through  the 
sap-pores  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  were  ready  to  germinate  and  develop  them- 
selves whenever  the  wet  weather  favored  their  growth  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
It  had  been  proved  that  the  seed  of  the  little  fungus  that  produces  rust  in  wheat, 
were  carried  from  the  grain  or  seed  up  the  stalk  in  the  sap,  these  seed  being  im- 
measurably smaller  than  the  pores ;  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  leaf  blight  was  similarly  propagated. 

Among  the  sorts  of  pear  not  liable  to  cracking,  were  named  the  Ananas  d'Ete, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Bartlett,  and  others. 

Trees  on  New  Soils. — The  question  was  discussed  whether  trees  grown  on  soils 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  with  trees,  and  enriched  by  manuring,  was  as 
good  as  those  on  new  soils,  or  those  previously  occupied  with  ftirm  crops  merely. 
The  members  generally  had  found  a  second  crop  of  nursery  trees  from  the  same 
land,  inferior  to  the  first,  even  with  considerable  manuring,  unless  some  years  of 
"  rest"  intervened,  which  period  appeared  to  vary  with  the  natural  strength  of  the 
soil  from  two  to  eight  years,  Rotatiori  in  tree  crops  was  found  important  as  well 
as  in  farming ;  for  example,  it  was  stated  by  T.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Geneva,  that  he 
grew  cherry  seedlings  on  land  one-half  of  which  was  previously  used  for  dwarf 
pears,  and  the  other  half  for  cherries.  The  cherries  after  the  cherries,  were  only 
one-half  as  large  as  after  dwarf  pears.  He  had  grown  fine  cherries  after  a  crop 
of  peach-trees.  Some  of  the  members,  and  especially  P.  Barry,  thought  that 
trees  raised  on  manured  old  ground  were  not  so  healthy  as  those  on  new  soil,  the 
latter  affording  fibrous  roots  in  abundance,  while  on  old  soils  made  rich  with 
manure,  the  roots  are  thick,  forky,  and  few  in  number. 

Dwarf  Pears  for  Orchard  Culture. — Many  interesting  statements  were  made 
on  this  subject.  Several  very  striking  proofs  were  furnished  of  the  profits  of 
dwarf  orchards.  T.  Gr.  Yeoraans,  of  Walworth,  Wayne  County,  had  large  plan- 
tations of  dwarf  trees.  They  were  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  and  were  cultivated 
by  two  horses  walking  abreast,  quite  as  perfectly  as  could  be  done  in  a  garden  by 
hand,  and  at  less  expense  than  the  culture  of  corn  and  potatoes.  His  trees  are 
about  eight  years  old.  His  Angoulemes  bear  now  about  a  bushel  per  tree,  and 
sell  readily  for  fifteen  dollars  per  barrel.  Many  of  the  pears  weigh  about  a 
pound.  A  member  stated  that  he  had,  that  morning,  measured  and  estimated 
half  an  acre  of  dwarf  Virgalieus  on  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  grounds,  and  found 
that  120  bushels  per  acre  would  be  below  the  actual  product  this  unfavorable 
year,  the  price  being  $3  per  bushel  at  least.  The  trees  are  but  six  years  from  the 
bud.  Last  year  the  crop  was  about  the  same  ;  the  year  before,  or  when  but  four 
years  from  the  bud,  they  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  acre.  They  had  a  row 
of  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  eight  years  old,  that  at  the  same  rate  ])er  acre, 
would  yield  500  bushels,  and  they  readily  sell  at  |3  per  bushel.  The  cultivation 
is  not  more  costly  than  that  of  a  cornfield.  W.  P.  Townsend,  of  Lockport,  who 
has  had  much  experience,  made  the  following  statement  on  tliis  suliject :  Seven 
years  since,  he  commenced  raising  trees.  A  quantity  of  quince  stocks  were  im- 
ported, and  set  in  the  usual  manner,  in  nursery  rows,  and  budded  with  pears.  At 
the  age  of  one  year,  one-half  the  pear-trees  were  dug  out.  He  then  determined 
to  leave  the  balance  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ground  might  be  occupied  by  a 
pear  orchard,  which  was  done  by  removing  two  rows  and  leaving  one,  which  made 
the  distance  ten  feet  between  the  rows.  The  rows  thus  left  were  thinned  out  so 
that  they  stood  three  or  four  feet  apart.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  in  each 
alternate  row,  a  standard  pear-tree  was  planted,  so  that  the  ground  was  cut 
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into  squares  of  ten  feet,  which  I  think  is  tlie  proper  distance  for  a  dwarf  and 

stundiinl  pear  orchard.  The  dwarf  trees  on  this  plot  are  nnw  Gve  years  from  the 
1)11(1.  The  land  occn])ied  in'  these  trees  is  about  one  acre.  The  product  this  year 
(eleven  barrels  Bartlett)  sold  for  $10  per  barrel,  and  by  estimate,  the  balance  of 
the  crop  will  be  thirty  barrels,  which  is  sold  at  the  same  i)rice.  Those  same  trees, 
in  1855,  yielded  oi<!:hteen  barrels;  in  185fi,  but  a  small  crop  The  varidies  are 
Bartlett, White  Doyenne,  Ijc  Cure,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  Duchesse  d'Anj^ou- 
leme,  with  a  number  of  varieties  jjlanted  as  specimen  trees.  Mr.  T.  had  not  the 
least  doubt  but  the  culture  of  pears  upon  quince  could  be  made  profitalde.  lint 
the  planter  of  dwarf  trees  could  not  expect  a  return  without  at  least  giving  his 
trees  as  good  tillage  as  he  docs  his  ])otato  field  ;  and  the  course  taken  by  most 
l)lanters  has  been  quite  the  contrary,  which  has  in  a  great  measure  been  the  cause 
of  the  prejudice  against  the  planting  of  the  pear  on  quince.  There  is  not  the 
lenst  question  but  that  the  jtlauting  of  trees  and  their  cultivation  can  be  pro- 
fitably made  to  replace  the  loss  of  the  wheat  crop  ;  nor  is  there  any  cause  to  fear 
over  production,  so  long  as  the  western  portion  of  our  land  is  open  to  us  as  a 
market. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  dwarf  pear  culture,  was 
owing  to  a  bad  selection  of  sorts,  and  to  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  culti- 
vation, planters  generally  not  giving  their  trees  anything  like  the  attention  they 
do  their  common  farm  crops. 

The  proper  depth  for  iilanting  dwarfs  was  discussed,  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  it  was  best  to  have  the  point  of  union  about  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  If  much  deeper,  the  pear  would  throw  out  roots,  which  experience 
had  always  shown  made  bad  trees ;  the  roots  being  few  and  one  sided,  the  trees 
grow  obliquely.  Bending  the  newly  formed  roots  around  the  tree,  partially  ob- 
viates this  dilliculty.     If  the  quince  is  above  ground,  the  borer  is  apt  to  attack  it. 

Best  Form  for  the  Standard  Pear. — The  general  opinion  was,  there  should  not 
be  a  tall,  naked  stem,  liable  to  injury  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  Some  mem- 
bers preferred  a  short  trunk,  some  two  feet  high  ;  others  would  allow  the  branches 
down  to  the  ground.  The  objection  that  low  branches  prevented  cultivation,  was 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  by  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  roots  extended  far 
beyond  the  spread  of  the  limbs. 

The  best  Age  for  Nursery  Trees. — Many  striking  facts  were  stated,  showing  that 
the  common  eagerness  for  large  trees  to  set  out  for  orchards,  was  a  very  mistaken 
one,  two  and  three  years  from  the  graft  or  bud  being  as  old  as  was  profitable  in 
any  case.  In  many  cases,  large  and  small  trees  had  been  set  out  side  by  side,  and 
in  three  or  four  years  the  small  ones  had  always  outstripped  the  others. 

Rasjyherry  and  Blackberry. — The  following  interesting  facts  were  given  by 
different  cultivators  present: — 

Charles  Downing  Said  that  the  variety  known  as  the  Iludson  Biver  Antwerp,  was 
the  only  sort  cultivated  largely  for  the  New  York  market.  The  product  was  from 
$300  to  $800  per  acre.  Sold,  at  wholesale,  at  ten  cents  a  basket,  and  three  baskets 
made  a  quart. 

H.  E.  Hooker,  at  ten  cents  a  quart,  found  the  yield  here  to  be  about  $140  per 
acre.  Had  taken  correct  account  of  one  bed  containing  sixteen  rods — one-tenth 
of  an  acre,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  hills  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  product  was  two  hundred  quarts,  which,  at  12i  cents  per  quart,  would 
be  $25.  Charging  the  cost  of  picking  and  marketing,  manure  and  cultivation, 
and  cost  of  plants,  use  of  land,  &c.,  at  fair  prices,  there  was  left  a  clear  profit  of 
fourteen  dollars  and  eight  cents  on  this  small  piece  of  land. 

C.  L.  Iloag,  of  Lockport,  sold  over  one  hundred  quarts,  this  season,  at  si 

^^  
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cents.  Brinckle's  Orange  is  not  only  the  best  fruit,  but  bears  altogether  the  best 
crop.  He  did  not  think  it  firm  enough  to  bear  carriage  a  great  distance.  The 
plant  is  hardy,  though  he  found  that  when  covered  in  winter  a  better  crop  is 
produced,  and  finer.     The  Hudson  River  Antwerp  killed  back  unless  covered. 

Nathaniel  Draper,  of  Rochester,  had  grown  the  Red  and  Yellow  Antwerp  on 
the  same  soil  for  twenty-five  years.  Used  no  manure  during  the  time,  but  kept 
the  weeds  down,  and  the  canes  tied  to  stakes.  Never  lost  a  cro]),  but  plants  taken 
from  his  beds  and  planted  in  highly  manured  soils,  have  proved  barren.  Others 
had  observed  that  high  manuring  had  resulted  in  strong  growth  and  unproductive- 
ness. 

P.  Barry  thought  that  raspberries  might  be  raised  for  six  cents  a  quart  at  a 
good  profit. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  blackberry,  were  made  by 
C.  P.  Bissell,  who  has  many  thousand  plants  under  cultivation  :  The  young  plants 
should  have  good  roots.  The  first  season,  the  branches  spread  on  the  ground  ; 
the  second  and  third  years  throw  up  strong  shoots.  Should  be  planted  in  rows 
some  eight  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  For  training, 
the  best  way  is  to  set  posts,  and  run  two  wires  from  post  to  post,  to  which  the 
bearing  canes  should  be  tied.  In  the  spring,  cut  the  canes  back  to  about  five  feet, 
and  also  shorten  the  laterals  to  five  or  six  buds,  or  they  become  so  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  fruit  as  to  break  from  the  cane.  The  blackberry  fills  a  vacancy  between 
raspberries  and  peaches.  Had  picked  over  four  hundred  berries  from  one  plant. 
After  bearing  is  over,  the  canes  may  be  untied  from  the  wires,  and  allowed  to  fall 
by  their  own  weight.  When  fully  ripe,  the  fruit  was  good,  but  persons  often 
picked  it  before  ripe. 

P.  Barry  thought  the  High  Bush  or  Dorchester  Blackberry  better  and  more 
valuable  than  the  New  Rochelle. 

Charles  Downing  thought  the  former  the  best  flavored,  but  it  was  not  so  large 
nor  productive  as  the  New  Rochelle.  The  Newman  was  sweeter  than  either,  but 
not  very  productive. 

It  was  resolved,  unanimously,  to  adopt  the  name  New  Rochelle  for  the  variety 
known  by  this  appellation,  instead  of  Laivton. 

Select  Lists  of  Market  Fruits. — A  very  valuable  result  was  obtained,  by  each 
member  preparing,  in  the  form  of  a  ballot,  a  list  of  the  twelve  best  pears,  twelve 
best  apples,  and  six  best  peaches,  exclusively  for  marketing.  Twenty-one  votes 
were  given,  and  the  following  list  shows  the  number  received  for  each,  omitting 
all  those  that  received  but  one  vote.  There  were  fewer  ballots  given  for  the 
peaches : — 

Pears. 


Bartlett . 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 

Duchess  d'Angouleme 

White  Doyenne 

Easter  Beurre 

Lawrence 

Seckel   . 

Vicar  of  Winkfiehl 

Flemish  Beauty 

Beurre  de  Anjou    . 

Beurre  Diel    . 

Tyson    • 

Sheldon 

Buffum .         .         . 

Belle  Lucrative 


19 

18 

IS 

17 

16 

1(5 

12 

13 

11 

9 

8 

8 

t) 

5 

.       5 

Theodore  Van  Mons 
Glout  Morceau 
Beurre  Superiin 
Urbaniste 
Bloodgood 
Brandy  wine    . 
Beurre  Giffard 
Beurre  Clairgeau 
Beurre  Bosc     . 
Onondaga 
Rostiezer 
Stevens'  Genesee 
Osband's  Summer    . 
Ananas  d'Ete  . 
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Apples. 

R.  I.  Groeniug !!•    Oolden  Swoet •) 

l<:il(lwin 

is    Gravenstein     . 

G 

Roxbury  Russet     . 

17    Golden  Russet 

4 

Red  Astraclian 

14    Yellow  BelUlower 

4 

Kin;,'  of  Tompkins  County 

i;?    Swaar 

3 

Talnian  Sweet 

13    Jonathan 

3 

Northern  Spy 

12    Rambo     . 

3 

l-;sopus  Spitzeuburg 

12    Seek-no-Further 

3 

Fall  rii)piu    . 

!)    Duchess  of  Oldenbi 

irgh  . 

2 

Sweet  Bough 

S    Peck's  Pleasant 

2 

Primate 

7 

Porter 

'» 

Cayuixa  Red  Streak 

7 

American  Summer  Permain 

2 

Early  Harvest 

6 

Vandevere 

2 

Peaches. 

Crawford's  Early 15 

Old  Mixon  Cling 2 

Crawford's  Late 

13 

George  4th 

2 

Old  Mixon  Free 

10 

Early  Purple   . 

') 

]''arly  York     . 

.       9 

White  Imperial 

Morris  White 

f) 

Red  Cheek  Melacoton 

2 

Cooledge's  Favorite 

4 

Smock's  Freestone  . 

5 

Large  Early  York  . 

4 

Walter's  Early 

.     2 

Honest  John  . 

3 

NEW    TEARS. 

BY  ] 

^.  B. 

We  present  tlie  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  with  outlines  of  some  new  French 
I*ears  with  high-sounding  names,  from  a  valued  correspondent  in  Belgium  ;  but 
we  do  so  witli  a  caution  attached.     It  may  save  our  friends  from  imposition. 

No.  1,  General  de  Lourmel. — Large,  round  ;  dark  green,  spotted  and  xoaved 
with  dull  red  and  brown.  Seedling,  1847  ;  produced  in  1853 — good  quality.  No- 
vember.    Cornice  of  Angers. 

No.  2,  Gemral  Bosquet  (Flon  grollcau). — Light  green  ;  slightly  spotted  with 
red.     End  of  September.     Second  quality.     Seedling,  1845  ;  production  1853. 

No.  3,  Marechal  Pellisier  (Flon,  Aine). — Light,  olive  green,  with  dull  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  End  of  September.  Second  quality.  Sown  in  1845  ;  produced 
in  1853. 

No.  4,  Lieutenant  Poidevin. — Yellowish-green,  spotted  with  red  and  brown. 
Seedling  of  1845  ;  productive  in  1853.  Second  quality.  March  to  April.  (Per- 
haps the  most  valuable,  being  late.)  (Flon  grolleau.)  How  pears  of  second,  and 
ovAy  good  quality  in  September,  when  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  host  of  delicious 
pears,  can  be  admitted  in  catalogues  on  the  faith  of  their  high-sounding  names, 
and  large  sizes,  seems  to  us  somewhat  surprising.  They  are  nearly  all  very  new, 
and  of  course  will  be  unsteady  till  their  standard  value  be  settled  or  sealed  by  some 
years  of  cultivation.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  improve  in  quality ;  but  our 
experience  with  foreign  pears  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  circumstance  which 
leaves  us  little  hope  of  such  a  result.  Pears  of  second  quality,  or  deficient  in  high, 
juicy,  buttery,  and  sugary  characters,  in  their  native  transatlantic  countries,  are 
uniformly  of  third  quality  in  this  climate;  while  rich  and  generous  fruits,  as  the 
Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty,  BeurrdB'AnJou,  &c.  &c.,  are  perhaps  better,  or,  at  least, 
as  delicate  and  rich  here  as  in  England  or  Belgium — as  good  as  in  the  South  of 
France. 


No.  1.  General  de  Lounnel. 
No.  3.  Marechal  Pelissler. 


No.  2.  General  Bos(iuet. 
No.  4.  Lieutenant  Poidevln. 
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We  would  not  deter  our  amateurs  from  pivinp;  these,  and  all  new  varieties,  a 

fair  tost ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  room  and  nu'aiiis  cnoiiifh,  in  our  extensive  land, 
to  allow  us  to  make  trials  on  larj^e  scales,  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  localities,  and  cli- 
mates. If  onl\'  one  new  variety  out  of  a  score,  proves  to  be  as  valualtle  as  the 
liiiirr^  D^AiiJou,  for  instance,  we  shall  have  lost  neither  our  time  nor  our  money. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  sow,  and  depend  upon  our  native  varieties  a  preat  deal  more 
than  upon  {mmigrants  of  an  uncertain  character,  and  of  doubtful  adaptedness  to 
our  climate.  Let  its  sow,  gentlemen  1  When  nature  has  done  so  much  for  us  as 
to  give  us,  in  stray  seedlings,  such  pears  as  the  Di.x,  the  Tyson,  the  Kingsessing, 
and  so  7>ia>tt/  others,  what  may  not  be  the  result  of  our  combined  efforts  to  help 
that  bountiful  mother.  Nature  ? 


Mil.    LONGWORTII    AND    MR.    MEEHAN    ON    SEXUAL 
CHANGES    IN    THE    STRAWBERRY. 

[The  "  strawberry  question"  is  a  very  important  one,  so  far  as  the  credit  and  character 
of  a  nurseryman  are  concerned,  though  it  has  very  little  bearing,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
where  a  distinction  between  a  pistillate  and  hermaphrodite  is  quite  material.  It  is  strange 
that  such  a  simple  question  cannot  be  at  once  and  forever  decided.  If  any  of  our  friends  have 
any  additional  facts  or  observations  to  record,  we  shall  be  willing  and  glad  to  publisli  them. 
In  the  absence  of  any  new  facts,  however,  we  think  the  discussion  ought  to  stop  ;  and,  that 
no  party  might  have  any  cause  to  complain  of  injustice,  we  thought  proper,  before  apply- 
ing the  brakes,  to  send  the  following  note  of  Mr.  Longworth's  to  Mr.  Meehan,  so  that,  if  he 
had  any  remarks  to  make,  they  might  be  inserted  together.  The  two  papers  will  be  found 
below. — Ed.  IIokt.] 

Cincinnati,  September  26,  1857. 
Editor  of  Horticulturist,  Philadelphia:  I  am  informed  by  an  article  in 
your  publication  (from  Mr.  Meehan),  that  "  Dr.  Warder  believes  in  the  change 
of  the  sexual  character  of  the  strawberry  plant :  the  pure  staminate  to  a  pistillate, 
or  hermaphrodite,  and  a  like  change  in  a  pure  pistillate  ;  and  a  change  in  my 
lirolific  (Hermaj)hroditc)  to  pure  pistlllates,  as  was  the  case  in  his  own  garden, 
and  recently  in  the  garden  of  C.  Legg,  M.  I)."  The  latter,  I  am  pleased  to  learn, 
made  no  such  statement ;  for,  if  modesty  did  not  forbid  it,  I  would  say,  not  that 
persons  holding  these  doctrines  were  "dishonest,"  but  merely  "stupid,"  and  know 
as  little  of  the  true  sexual  character  of  the  plant  as  the  great  Linnaeus  and  his 
learned  followers  till  the  world  was  enlightened  through  a  chance  observation  of 
an  ignorant  market-woman's  son.  What  Dr.  Warder  says  is  true.  The  crop  of 
all  the  Hermai)hroditcs  I  have  ever  seen,  is  uncertain,  except  with  the  Prolific 
(unless  Ward's  Albany  Seedling  be  also  an  exception).  The  Iowa,  some  seasons, 
bears  nearly  a  full  crop;  other  seasons,  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  cause  is 
this  :  Some  seasons,  nearly  all  the  pistillates  in  the  blossoms  arc  ])erfect ;  in  others, 
entirely  defective,  and  bear  no  fruit,  or  in  part  defective,  and  bear  imperfect  ber- 
ries. In  raising  from  seed,  I  have  always  found  a  large  portion  pure  staminates 
or  pistillates,  and  but  few  hermaphrodites.  I  have  this  season  j>lanted  seed,  and 
expect  to  raise  20,000  plants;  the  hermaphrodite  and  pistillate  seed  kept  in  sepa- 
rate beds,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sexual  character  of  the  parent  will  operate  on 
the  children. 

As  your  Banks  of  issue  have  suspended,  these  are  hard  times ;  here  we  have  no 
Banks  of  issue  to  suspend.  la  seven  years,  I  have  seen  but  four  Cincinnati  bank 
notes.     Hard  as  times  are,  I  will  present  Mr.  Meehan  with  a  handsome 


goblet  as  soon  as  he  publishes  a  letter  from  Dr.  Warder,  achnotdedijing  the  corn. 
I  will  remain  quiet  as  soon  as  he  gets  Mr.  Buist  and  Dr.  Briuckle  (his  neighbors) 
to  concur  in  his  opinion.  This  he  should  be  able  to  do,  as  he  says  "  both  Eastern 
cultivators  and  Cincinnati  are  of  the  same  mind,  after  all."  I  have  never  heard 
of  such  an  opinion  from  any  Eastern  cultivator  but  Mr.  Downing.  He  published 
such  a  change  in  his  bed  of  Ilovey's  Seedling.  Unfortunately,  his  statement  led 
persons  to  visit  his  garden,  and  they  found  some  "bull  had  jumped  into  the  pen." 
Unfortunately,  neither  ^Ir.  Downing  nor  Dr.  Warder  noticed  the  stems  and  leaves 
enough  to  distinguish  the  difference.  The  stem  and  leaf  of  the  Prolific  will  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Ilovey's  Seedling  and  McAvoy's  Superior,  at  a  distance. 

Yours,  truly,  N.  Longworth. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  my  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Longworth,  there  is  no  such  sen- 
tence as  he  appears  to  quote  as  my  words.  Dr.  Warder's  name  I  only  used  inci- 
dentally. Mr.  L.  has  evidently  been  quoting  from  memory,  and  his  memory  has 
deceived  him.  Mr.  L.  will  see  that  it  was  Dr.  Ward  that  I  had  reference  to,  or, 
rather,  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  which  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
doctor's  views.  I  quoted  exactly  the  doctor's  words,  which  (unless  we  adopt 
Talleyrand's  definition  of  language  as  "  a  power  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to 
conceal  his  thoughts")  acknowledges  "the  corn"  quite  sufficiently,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  to  give  me  a  claim,  without  further  support,  to  that  silver  goblet. 

It  will  surprise  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  "  that  any  change  in 
the  sexual  characters  of  the  strawberry  is  utterly  impossible,"  now  to  learn,  from 
Mr.  Longworth  himself,  that  all  hermaphrodites  are  uncertain  except  the  Prolific, 
sometimes  becoming  nearly  all  pistillate,  in  other  seasons  nearly  all  staminate. 
Would  Mr.  L.  favor  us  with  some  physiological  reason  why  the  Prolific  should  be 
exempt  from  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  changes  in  the  others  ?  That  it  is 
more  constant  in  the  locality  which  gave  it  birth  than  others  introduced  from 
other  places,  is  no  proof  that  it  would  maintain  that  character  with  the  circum- 
sta^nces  reversed. 

Now  that  hermaphrodites  are  excluded  from  the  "  unchangeable,"  we  have  the 
question  much  simplified.  As  Mr.  L.  names  Ilovey's  Seedling,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  the  pistillates  alone  are  the  patterns  of  immutability ;  but  why  the  Iowa 
should  be  permitted  to  possess  the  power  to  suppress  or  develop  its  pistils  at  will, 
and  the  Hoveys  be  denied  that  privilege  in  the  use  of  its  stamens,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand. 

Mr.  L.  has  never  heard  of  any  other  Eastern  cultivators  but  "Mr.  Downinsi: 
and  Mr.  Meehan,"  kc.  Very  fortunate,  indeed,  are  these  other  gentlemen,  if 
they  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by  my  example,  they  will  remain  in  the  same  en- 
viable state  of  obscurity.  Whatever  some  of  our  friends  may  believe,  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  asked  or  sought  the  opinions  of  any  one.  I  have  stated  facts 
simply  as  I  observed  them.  Messrs.  A,  15,  C,  or  D,  may  have  had  reason  sufficient 
to  agree  either  with  me  or  Mr.  L.,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  should  be  sorry  to  follow 
Mr.  Longworth's  example,  and  offer  to  shape  my  course  by  the  convictions  of  any 
third  parties.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  experience  of  Mr.  L.,  or  any  other 
person,  1  must  say  that  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  strawberry 
under  a  much  greater  variety  of  circumstances  than  oNlr.  L.  ever  had,  or  some 
others  whose  judgment  Mr.  L.  prefers  to  my  own.  If  it  should  happen'that  they 
differ  from  me,  it  would  not  therefore  l)e  so  very  sur|irising. 

In  my  opposition  to  Mr.  Longworth's  unchangeal)]e  views,  I  have  been  actuated 
from  the  first  by  the  desire  to  benefit  others.     I  had  no  purpose  of  my  o 
serve.     I  was  not  then  a  nurseryman  ;  had  not  been  caught  in  such  an 


"stupidity"  as  Mr.  L.  attributes  to  the  Clifton  nursery.  Feeling  that,  in  most 
siicli  cases,  injustice  was  done  to  tlie  nurserymen,  and  with  the  power  wliicli  obser- 
vation under  rare  circumstances  atlbrded  me  to  aid  them  at  my  command,  I  did 
not  hesitate  wliat  course  I  had  to  pursue.  That  the  time  will  yet  come  wlien  my 
efforts  will  be  appreciated,  I  am  well  convinced,  Tho.mas  Meeiian. 


THE    JACKSON    ATPLE. 

PlIILADELrFIIA. 

My  dear  Sir  :  The  apple  you  received  from  Wilson  Dcimis,  of  Appleback- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  which  you  did  me  the  favor  to  leave  with  me,  I 
recognize  as  the  Jackson.  Other  specimens  from  Mr.  Dennis,  of  the  same  apple, 
were  handed  to  me  for  examination. 

This  valualjle  variety  originated  with  James  M.  Jackson,  of  Quakertown,  Rich- 
land Townshi[),  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.    My  acquaintance  with  it  commenced 

in  March,  1851,  at  which 
time  I  received  speci- 
mens grown  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  very 
kindly  forwarded  to  mc 
grafts  from  the  original 
tree. 

Annexed  isthepomo- 
logical  description  I 
promised  to  send  you. 

Size,  medium,  two 
and  one-half  inches  by 
three  and  one-fourth. 
Form,  roundish.  Slcin, 
greenish-yellow,  with 
many  dark  green 
blotches  and  gray  dots, 
a  few  very  faint  red 
stripes  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and,  on  the  ex- 
posed side,  a  warm, 
mottled-brown  blush, 
containing  numerous 
white  dots  with  a  central  gray  speck  in  each.  Stem,  variable,  from  three-eighths 
to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-sixteenth  thick,  inserted  iu  a  deep, 
narrow  cavity.  Calyx,  closed,  set  in  a  moderately  wide,  deep,  and  sometimes 
slightly  plaited  basin.  Core,  medium.  Seed,  gray,  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
long,  three-sixteenths  wide,  and  two-sixteenths  thick.  Flesh,  greenish,  fine  tex- 
ture, tender,  juicy.  Flavor,  deliciously  aromatic.  Quality,  "very  good,"  perhaps 
"  best."  Maturity,  from  October  to  May. 
I  inclose  an  outline. 

Yery  truly  yours,  W.  D.  Brinckle. 

J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq. 


The  Jackson  Apj^le. 


A    JOG    IN    THE    FRTJIT    GARDEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

When  the  month  of  November  comes,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  about  a  little, 
and  see  how  yon  stand  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  You  must  be  a  miracle  of 
expertness  if  you  have  not  failed  in  some  crop  or  other,  or  if  some  tree  or  plant 
has  not  baffled  your  wits.  Well,  this  being  the  case,  now  is  the  time  to  look 
about,  and  resolve  either  that  you  will  succeed  better  next  year,  or  that  you  will 
abandon  that  crop  altogether. 

So,  go  into  your  kitchen  garden.  If  your  soil  is  poor,  or  worn  out  and  full  of 
insects,  this  is  the  very  time  of  all  others  to  doctor  it;  and  here  is  my  prescrip- 
tion, which  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again  :  Clear  off  the  plot  of  ground  to 
be  renovated,  and  cover  it  with  a  good  dressing  of  fresh  stable  mcnmre,  with  the 
litter  in  it.  Begin  at  one  side  of  the  plot,  and  throw  up  the  soil  into  ridges, 
digging  it  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  mixing  the  manure  through  the  soil 
as  you  dig.  Here  let  it  lie  all  winter.  The  atmosphere  and  the  frost  will  have  a 
grand  chance  to  do  their  best  in  bettering  the  quality  of  the  soil  itself;  and  the 
essence  of  the  manure  will  not  only  be  all  taken  up  by  the  soil,  but  its  coarseness 
will  be  broken  down  by  the  spring,  so  that  your  plot  will  be  in  the  best  possible 
order  for  vegetables  when  the  swallow  comes. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  grubs  and  insects  in  the  ground  (and  you  must  be 
something  more  than  a  "  big  bug"  yourself,  if  you  are  not),  then  you  must  also 
treat  it  with  a  dose  of  salt.  Scatter  any  refuse  or  coarse  cheap  salt  over  the 
earth,  before  you  begin  to  ridge  it  up,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre — or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  Put  on  at  this  season,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  anything  vegetable,  and  will  thoroughly  rid  you  of  these  enterprising  little 
gentry,  that  crawl  out  of  the  ground  in  May  and  June,  and  quietly  play  Guy 
Fawkes  to  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  tenderest  things  that  the  pot  boils.  Be- 
sides, leaving  out  of  sight  the  virtue  of  salt  as  a  manure,  it  helps  all  dry  soils 
amazingly,  giving  them  greater  attraction  for  moisture,  and  greater  power  to 
hold  it  in  dry  weather ;  and  that  is  no  mean  thing  for  a  crop  that  gets  thirsty  in 
mid-summer. 

In  the  review  of  your  forces  at  this  season,  before  they  go  into  winter  quarters, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  will  find,  staring  you  in  the  face — possibly  not  ten  paces 
from  your  door-steps — some  excellent  old  friends,  whose  acquaintance  you  begin 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  are  sorely  tempted  to  cut  at  once.  I  mean  some  good  old 
fruit  trees,  still  very  sound  and  healthy,  but  utterly  refusing,  for  years  past,  to 
bear  any  good  fruit.  Possibly  they  are  Yirgalieu  or  Butter  Pears,  Pippin  or 
Pearmain  Apples,  whose  good  name  is  a  thing  handed  down  to  you  by  your 
ancestors  ;  and  you  are  therefore  not  a  little  sorry  to  ctd  them.  Don't  do  it. 
Let  us  have  a  little  talk  over  these  trees. 

Did  they  ever  bear  good  fruit  in  this  soil  ?  "  Bless  you,  yes  ! — such  fair  golden 
skins,  and  luscious,  melting  flesh,  as  I  seldom  see  now-a-days."  How  long  ago 
is  it  that  they  have  stopped  bearing  such  fruit  ?  "  Say  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years." 
What  have  you  done  for  them  ?  "  Not  much — scraped  the  bark,  washed  it  with 
soapsuds — spread  a  little  compost  over  such  as  stand  in  the  grass.  Those  that 
stand  in  the  garden,  you  know,  are  in  good  rich  soil ;  so,  of  course,  they  could 
not  want  for  manure." 

This  is  what   my  friend  says  ;  but  1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it — I  mean  of  the 
last  part,  that  they   "  don't  want  for  manure."     If  I  were  a   "  Hoosier,"  or  a 
Buckeye,"  I  should  say  they  don't  want  "anything  else."     Have  not  they  the 
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same  atmosphere  to  breathe,  the  same  rain  to  drink,  the  same  climate  to  enjoy,  as 
whcMi  tlu'v  '•ore  tlie  fine  crops  of  fruit  whii;l>  you   lament  ?     "What   has  changed  ? 

j;,,tliiii(r — absolutely  nothinf; — but  the  soil. 

Need  I  p;o  any  further  to  establish  this  ?  I  hope  not.  But  the  soil  is  probably 
pitiably  run  out — run  out,  past  the  power  alone  of  stable  manure  to  bring  it  up 
again.  It  is  run  out,  as  the  chemists  say,  in  "lime  and  the  phosphates."  But 
it  can  be  renovated,  just  as  surely  as  there  is  manure,  and,  lime,  and  the  phos- 
phates to  be  had  ;  and  you  may  set  about  it  now,  if  you  please,  for  this  is  the 
best  time  in  the  world  to  begin. 

Now,  to  do  this  well  and  thoroughly  will  cost  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  tree, 
labor  and  all  included.  An  old  officer  of  this  sort,  that  has  been  off  duty  and  on 
half  pay  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  can't  be  brought  into  active  service  again  without 
squaring  up  old  accounts  somewhat ;  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
this,  or  else  have  no  further  fruits  from  the  old  veterans. 

Supposing  we  commenced  with  a  middle-aged  pear  or  ajjple-trce,  with  a  sound 
constitution,  which  has  been  sulking  for  some  time  past  on  half  pay.  Now,  it  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  this  tree  don't  want  animal  manure.  Its  roots  have  been 
in  the  same  place  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  with  only  a  little  sprinkling  of 
something  stimulating  over  the  tops  of  the  soil,  which  the  grass,  indeed,  has 
pretty  much  taken  to  itself,  or  a  slight  yearly  dressing  of  compost  (if  it  has  stood  in 
the  garden)  which  the  vegetables  have  devoured.  Look  at  its  little  short-jointed 
shoots  and  unthrifty  growth,  and  you  will  see  that,  first  of  all,  it  wants  manure. 

Very  well.  Now  clear  away  everything  in  the  shape  of  trees,  shrubs,  bushes, 
or  vegetables  of  any  kind  that  stand  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree. 
Next,  bring  a  good  two-horse  wagon-load  of  fresh  stable  manure,  and  trench  it 
under  as  deeply  as  the  roots  will  let  you,  and  particularly  beyond  where  the  roots 
extend.  It  is  as  foolish  to  put  manure  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  as  it  would  be  to  pour  drink  over  the  back  of  a  thirsty  man.  At  the  very 
outside  of  the  roots,  trench  the  soil  two  feet  deep,  and  mix  the  manure  with  it, 
leaving  it  rough  and  loose  for  the  winter  ;  for  it  is  there — at  this  outside  limit — 
that  the  roots  will  get  a  good  living  again. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  which  is  to  be  done.  Remember  that  lime  and  the 
phosphates  must  be  supplied,  for  it  is  above  all  these  that  old  soils  grow  poor  in. 
It  would  not  do  to  put  them  in  with  the  fresh  manure,  since  they  would  not  agree 
well  together,  but  would  go  to  decomposing  one  another,  instead  of  making  a 
succession  of  good  dinners  for  the  "  feeders" — that  is  to  say,  the  little  fibres  of 
the  roots. 

But  next  spring,  as  early  as  the  soil  is  dry,  you  must  apply  to  each  large  tree, 
manured  in  the  fall,  two  bushels  of  ashes  and  a  peck  of  plaster  or  gypsum,  and,  if 
it  lie  a  pear-tree,  a  half  bushel  of  bone  dust.  If  it  is  an  apple-tree,  you  may 
substitute  a  peck  of  air-slaked  lime  for  the  plaster.  Spread  this  evenly  over  the 
soil  that  was  dug  and  manured  last  autumn,  and  mix  it  through  the  whole  with  a 
stout  three-pronged  fork.  This  will  bring  the  soil  to  a  good  condition  again; 
and  the  old  tree  will  speedily  commence  making  new  roots,  setting  new  fruit 
buds,  and,  the  next  season,  begin  to  bear  fine  fruit  again.  And  this  I  do  not 
give  you  from  theory,  but  from  actual  trial,  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

I  do  not  tell  you  to  prune  your  tree,  because  I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
it  the  first  year.  I  would  only  see  that  the  bark  is  clean  and  smooth  ;  and  give 
it  a  little  more  soft  soap,  if  necessary,  in  that  quarter.  After  the  tree  has  begun 
hibit  signs  of  feeling  the  full  pay  you  have  given  it — say  twenty  months 
then  you  may,  if  needful,  prune  it  moderately.     When,  indeed,  the  tree  is 
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partly  decayed,  or  broken,  or  full  of  tangled  and  cross  limbs,  I  would  be  a  little 
severe  with  it  at  first,  but  not  otherwise. 

This  is  the  season  when  a  shrewd  old  digger  should  go  over  his  peach  and 
plum-trees,  scrape  away  the  earth  about  the  bottom  of  the  trunks,  and  look  for 
that  little  rascal,  the  peach  worm.  If  he  is  there,  expecting  that  "there  is  a 
good  time  coming,"  now  that  he  is  in  such  comfortable  winter  quarters,  you  will 
know  it  by  the  gum,  by  which  the  tree  always  shows  to  its  natural  protector  the 
presence  of  its  enemy.  Wherever  you  see  this  gum,  take  your  knife,  open  tlie 
bark,  and  take  out  the  vile  grub.  If  he  stays  there  a  few  months  longer,  he  will 
completely  circumnavigate  the  trunk ;  and,  after  he  has  been  round  the  world  in 
this  manner,  there  are  no  more  peaches  for  you.  It  is  a  matter  of  five  minutes  to 
a  tree  ;  and,  if  you  grudge  that  pains,  for  rareripes,  the  grub  will  take  five 
months  at  it,  and  get  the  better  of  you. 

If  you  are  planting  fruit  trees,  don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  set  "  tender  trees,"  such 
as  apricots,  nectarines,  and  so  forth,  in  warm,  sunny  places,  on  the  south  side  of 
walls,  fences,  and  gardens.  Such  are,  depend  on  it,  the  very  spots  to  kill  them — 
between  the  extra  heat  of  mid-summer,  and  the  constant  freezing  and  thawings  of 
the  trunks  in  winter.  You  had  better  choose  a  west,  or,  if  not  too  far  northward, 
even  a  due  northern  exposure.     The  latter  is  much  the  best  in  the  Middle  States. 

!Never  plant  a  tree  with  small  roots  and  large  top — when  the  roots  have  been 
made  small  by  the  spade  in  digging — without- making  the  latter  small  also.  There 
must  be  some  ballast  in  the  hold  to  carry  so  much  sail  on  the  mast,  as  an  old  salt 
would  say  ;  and  you  will  gain  in  the  health  and  size  of  the  tree,  three  years  hence, 
by  shortening  back  the  ends  of  the  longest  limbs  till  you  have  struck  a  fair  balance 
between  the  part  that  collects  food  and  the  part  that  consumes  it. 

Yours,  An  old  Digger. 


SCIENCE    AND    HORTICULTURE. 

PEAR  BLIGHT. 
BY  R.   R.   SCOTT,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

An  article  in  the  last  Horticulturist,  by  "  Terra,"  somewhat  timidly  suggests 
the  probability  of  the  disease  known  as  '^^  Leaf  blight  and  cracking  of  the  Pear,'''' 
being  caused  by  a  fungus  somewhat  similar  to  the  vine  mildew,  or  O'idium.  The 
writer  need  not  be  the  least  timid,  even  though  his  idea  should  conflict  with  the 
theories  of  our  ablest  American  pomologists,  which  I  admit  it  does.  Not  one  of 
them  can  offer  anything  m.ore  plausible  or  as  much  so,  as  this,  for  which  there  is 
the  highest  European  authority,  that  of  "M.  J.  B."  of  the  London  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle,  also  the  most  eminent  Continental  cryptogamic  botanists.  "With  sncli 
opinions  on  his  side,  he  can  readily  dispense  with  the  confirmations  of  merely 
practical  fruit  growers,  whose  opportunities  and  pursuits  shut  them  out  from  the 
difficult  and  obscure  field  of  microscopic  botany.  Let  no  sneers  deter  the  earnest 
and  hutnljle  inquirer  from  his  purpose.  The  intelligence  and  powers  of  reasoning 
with  which  man  has  been  endowed,  urge  him  to  persevere  until  the  hidden  and 
marvellous  phenomena  of  nature  hitherto  unapproached  by  the  naturalist  shall  be 
clearly  defined.  Man's  manifest  destiny  and  jjrogressive  spirit  demand  that  he 
shall  declare  the  truths  of  science  in  the  face  of  all  human  ignorance  and  opposi- 
tion. 

This  very  reasonable  cause  has  been  laughed  at  by  many  known  writers  in  th 
country,  but  this  will  not  render  it  any  the  less  true  or  plausible. 
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The  Life  of  Francois  Andre  Michacx,  commenced  in  the  present  number,  will  be  con- 
cluded in  December.  This  memoir  is  interesting  to  Americans,  as  it  records  the  history  of 
a  most  useful  man,  and  one  who,  by  his  late  will,  has  become  a  benefactor  to  our  country 
in  a  pecuniary  gift,  intended  to  benefit  it.  The  particulars  of  his  life  had  long  been  a 
mystery  to  most  till  Mr.  Durand  gave  the  particulars. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  remarks  are  made  regarding  the  Charleston  and  New  York 
nurseries,  which  he  established  for  the  purjiose  of  raising  trees  to  export  to  France.  At 
Charleston,  the  other  day,  we  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  one  there,  and  one 
old  gentleman  knew  the  site,  and  spoke  of  the  name  of  Michaux  as  one  familiar  to  him  in 
yoiith.  The  garden  was  called  Jardin  du  lioi,  and  was  sold  in  1702.  He  was  the  first  bota- 
nist who  visited  the  Western  States  (1793)  ;  with  what  untiring  zeal  and  assiduity  his 
laborious  researches  were  prosecuted,  his  journals  now  in  Philadelphia  are  the  evidences. 
The  story  of  the  explorations  of  our  early  botanists  is  of  great  interest,  and  will  become  of 
even  greater,  as  time  progresses. 


How  Plants  Grow. — On  other  pages  will  be  found  Dr.  Gray's  exposition  of  "  How  Plants 
Grow,"  to  which  we  particularly  invite  attention,  as  the  result  of  verified  science,  and  as 
of  great  interest  to  all.  To  employ  a  simple  illustration  of  this  knowledge :  a  few  years 
since,  men  were  puzzled  to  know  how  it  was  that  grafts  do  not  produce  the  same  fruit  as  the 
stock — why,  for  instance,  the  root  of  one  pear-tree  may  supply  juices  of  twenty  or  more 
kinds.  The  discoveries  of  modern  vegetable  physiology  disclose  the  successive  growths  of 
cells,  each  upon  its  predecessor,  and  each  successor  taking  the  exact  character,  and  elabo- 
rating with  the  aid  of  its  leaves,  each  its  own  peculiar  juices.  The  improvements  in  the 
microscope  have  aided  these  researches,  and  we  now  have  access  to  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  nature  which  oiir  ancestors  knew  nothing  about.  Dr.  Gray's  illustrations  have  reminded 
us  of  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Instinct  with  life,  the  buried  seed  now  shoots 
On  earth's  cold  bosom  its  descending  roots; 
With  what  elastic  arms  its  rising  stem 
Parts  the  twin  lobes,  expands  the  throbbing  gem. 
Soon  in  bright  veins  the  silvery  sap  ascends, 
And  refluent  blood  in  milky  eddies  bends  ; 
Till  spread  in  air,  the  leaves  respiring  play. 
And  drink  the  golden  quintessence  of  the  day." 


Vitality  of  Seeds. — Long  since,  the  British  Association  appointed  an  important  committee 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Daubeny  read  their  report  at  the  last  meeting,  held  in  Dublin,  in 
September.  They  state  that  after  planting  year  after  year  all  the  seeds  they  were  able  to 
collect,  they  had  now  left  but  four  species  of  plants  whose  seeds  continued  to  grow.  These 
were  seeds  belonging  to  the  species  Ulex,  Dolichos,  Malva,  and  Ipomea.  The  results  are 
curious  and  interesting.  We  now  give  them  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  for 
reference.     Tlie  register  of  every  experiment  was  exhibited  with  the  details  kept  by  Mr 


Baxter  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  From  this  register  it  was  seen  that  the  shortest  period  for 
which  any  of  the  seeds  had  retained  their  vitality  was  eight  years,  and  the  longest  forty- 
three  years.  Grouping  the  plants  according  to  their  natural  orders,  the  following  selected 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  plants  whose  seeds  retain  their  vitality  longest :  Graminese,  8 
years  ;  Liliaceae,  10  years  ;  Coniferse,  12  years  ;  Tiliacese,  27  years  ;  Malvaceae,  27  years  ;  Le- 
guminosse,  43  years  ;  Rhamnacese,  21  years  ;  Boragniaceae,  8  years  ;  Convolvulacese,  14  years  ; 
Compositse,  8  years  ;  Myrtaceae,  18  years  ;  Umbelliferse,  8  years  ;  Cruciferse,  8  years.  It 
would  appear  that  the  seeds  which  retained  their  vitality  longest  were  those  which  had 
least  albumen  surrounding  their  embryos,  as  the  Leguminosse ;  whilst  those  which  had 
large  quantities  of  albumen,  as  the  Graminacese,  lost  their  vitality  soonest.  Dr.  Steele 
stated  that  he  had  planted  many  seeds  obtained  from  Egyptian  mummies,  but  always  failed 
to  obtain  any  indications  of  their  vitality.  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  re- 
lated an  instance  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  species  of  leguminous 
plant  from  seeds  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Ball  from  a  vase  discovered  in  an  Egyptian  tomb. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  picked  from  out  of  the  wood  of  a  decayed  elm,  at  least  fifty 
years  old,  seeds  of  laburnum,  many  of  wliich  had  germinated  when  planted,  and  produced 
young  trees.  He  had  once  grown  a  crop  of  young  barberry  trees  by  planting  a  quantity  of 
barberry  jam,  which  proved  that  the  process  of  preparing  the  jam  did  not  injure  the  seed. 
Many  seeds  grew  the  better  for  being  placed  in  boiling  water  before  they  were  set.  Dr. 
Daubeny  stated  that  seeds  did  not  retain  their  vitality  whilst  entirely  excliided  from  the 
air  ;  that,  in  order  to  keep  them  well,  they  should  be  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  or  some 
other  porous  material.  Mr.  Archer  stated  that  the  seeds  sent  from  China  in  air-tight  ves- 
sels always  failed  to  germinate.  Some  seeds  kept  much  better  than  others.  Mr.  Ogilby 
stated  that  some  seeds  germinated  the  better  for  being  kept.  Mr.  Nevins  and  Mr.  Moore 
both  confirmed  this  statement,  and  said  that  gardeners  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  cucum- 
ber and  melon  seeds  in  their  pockets,  in  order  to  insure  their  more  efficient  germination. 


The  Northwestekn  Fkuit  Growers'  Association  held  their  semi-annual  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society,  late  in  September.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
President  (Mr.  M.  L.  Dunlap),  we  have  the  following  reports,  which  we  are  pleased  to  place 
on  record.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  large  and  fine,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  fair 
at  St.  Louis,  and  several  county  fairs  then  in  session,  the  attendance  was  not  very  large. 

The  Association  was  cautious  in  relation  to  recommending  varieties  for  general  cultivation, 
but  the  following  will  prove  of  interest  to  planters. 

The  Association  is  now  merged  in  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

FRUITS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION  BETWEEN  THE  37tH  AND  39tH  PARALLELS  OF 

LATITUDE. 

Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Red  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough,  Sweet  June,  Summer 
Rose,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Ramsdell's  Sweet,  Golden  Sweeting. 

Fall  Apples. — Fall  Wine,  Maiden's  Blush,  R.  I.  Greening,  White  Bellflower,  Rambo,  Hub- 
bardston's  Nonsuch,  Buckingham,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Prior's  Red. 

Winter  Apples. — Red  Canada,  Willow  Twig,  Wine  Sap,  Raules  Jenet,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Gilpin. 

Crabs. — Yellow  Siberian  Crab. 

Pears. — Doyenne  d'Ete,  Bartlett,  St.  Ghislain,  White  Doyenne,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Dix, 
Napoleon,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Brown,  Henry  4th,  Seckel,  Stephen's  Genesee, 
Fulton,  Flemish  Beauty,  Urbaniste,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Winter  Nelis,  Columbia,  Lawrence,  Easter  Beurre. 

Cherries. — Gov.   Wood,  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau  Belle  de  Choisey, 


Richmond,  Belle  Magnifiquo,  Great  Bigarreau,  Gridlej,  Late  Duke,  Common  Morello,  Early 
May. 

I'lnms. — Lombard,  Diamond,  Imperial  Gage,  Course's  Nota  Bene,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Smith's  Orleans,  Lawrence,  Bleeker's  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  St.  Catherine,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Semmiana,  Damson,  for  drying  and  preserving  ;  Wild  Plum  of  Central  Illinois, 
presented  by  L.  Shaw,  and  called  by  him  Chickasaw. 

This  list  was  passed  over  informally,  by  general  consent — 

Peaches. — Serrate  Early  York,  Large  Early  York,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Early  Crawford,  Old 
Mixon  Free,  George  4th,  Late  Crawford,  Late  Admirable,  Druid  Hill,  La  Grange,  Columbia, 
Smeck,  Heath. 

Nectarines. — Red  Roman,  Elruge. 

Apricots. — Peach,  Musch. 

Currants. — Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch. 

Raspberries. — Orange,  Red  Antwerp,  Ohio  Everbearing. 

Grapes. — Catawba. 

Strawberries. — Longworth's  Prolific,  Hovey,  McAvoy's  Superior. 

LIST  OF  APPLES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION  BETWEEN  THE  PARALLELS  OF  39  AND  41 
DEGREES,  IN  THEIR  ORDER  OF  RIPENING. 

Ap}>les. — Yellow  June,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  June,  Keswick's  Codlin,  Sweet  June,  Sum- 
mer Rose,  Dana,  Summer  Pearmain,  Golden  Sweeting,  Hocking,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Wine, 
Rambo,  Jonathan,  Autumnal  Swaar,  Buckingham,  Downing's  Paragon  (new),  Fameuse, 
Roman  Stem,  White  Belltlower,  Early  Winter  Sweet,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Swaar,  Fulton, 
Peck's  Pleasant,  Sweet  Nonsuch,  Raule's  Janet,  Wine  Sap,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  New- 
town Pippin,  Willow  Twig. 

Cherries. — American  Heart,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Black  Heart,  Elton,  Yellow  Spanish, 
White  Tartarian,  Ox  Heart,  Early  May. 

Plums. — Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  Lombard,  Green  Gage,  German  Prune,  Chickasaw  of  L. 
Shaw,  Blue  Imperatrice. 

LIST  OF  APPLES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  GENERAL  CULTIVATION  BETWEEN  LATITUDES  410  AND  52^  33',  IN 

THE  NORTHWEST. 

Summer  Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Sweet  June,  Early  Pennock,  Hocking,  Kes- 
wick's Codlin. 

Fall  Apples. — Maiden's  Blush,  Pall  Wine,  Fameuse,  Lowell,  Sweet  Nonsuch,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Swaar,  Wine  Sap,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Willow  Twig,  Talman  Sweeting, 
Jonathan,  Fulton,  Ladies'  Sweeting,  Domine,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  White  Pippin,  Whit- 
ney's Russet,  Ramsdell's  Sweet,  Bailey's  Sweet,  Minkler. 

This  last  is  an  apple  named  by  the  Association,  and  recommended  for  general  culture. 


Ohio  Pomological  Society. — We  have  no  report  of  the  meeting  of  an  official  kind,  but 
this  being  promised  as  forthcoming,  we  prefer  to  wait  its  appearance  to  giving  an  imperfect 
account  of  the  proceedings,  which  seem  to  have  considerable  interest,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  newspaper  paragraphs. 

The  Agricultural  Fairs  throughout  the  land  seem  to  have  excited  very  great  attention, 
the  past  season,  and  to  have  elicited  much  valuable  information  ;  indeed,  all  our  reports 
indicate  that  the  people  have  had  "  a  good  time,"  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Hamilton  (Canada)  Horticultural  Club. — We  have  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  this 
ciety  (E.  Kelly,  President),  but  too  late  for  insertion. 
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Cdltuee  of  the  Peak. — ^The  ensuing  number  will  contain  an  able  article  on  the  Compara- 
tive Value  of  the  Culture  of  the  Pear  and  other  Fruits,  by  L.  B.,  of  New  Jersey,  fairly  writ- 
ten, and  favorable  to  that  delicious  production.  We  shall  then  have  given  both  sides  of  the 
question  from  valued  correspondents,  and  thus  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions 
from  facts  that  may  come  under  their  own  notice,  no  less  than  from  the  experience  of  good 
practitioners  recorded  in  these  pages. 

CuRCULio. — A  very  sensible  remedy  for  this  pest  is  proposed  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Farmer,  by 
Mr,  Walker,  of  Kentucky.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  attacked,  take  a  tin  pan  into  which  soap- 
suds has  been  placed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so  ;  place  it  in  the  tree,  and  place  a  small 
glass  globe  lamp  in  the  middle  of  the  pan,  which  permit  to  burn  all  night.  In  darting 
towards  the  light,  the  curculios  strike  the  glass,  and  are  precipitated  into  the  liquid,  from 
which  they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 


The  Old  Gaedeness'  Book. — Tliis  very  ancient  work  {Laicson\,  1626)  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  black  letter,  and  a.  facsimile  of  the  curious  engravings.     The  annexed  repre- 


sentation of  trimming,  digging,  and  planting,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  book,  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  December.  The  work,  which  is  a  great  literary  curiosity,  will  be 
offered  for  sale,  as  well  as  a  premium  to  those  who  forward  subscribers  to  the  Horticulturist. 


Gossip. — The  Havanese  may  be  compared  to  the  Chinese,  in  their  love  of  smoking.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  live  with  pipes  in  their  mouths.  The  laborer  smokes  in  the  field, 
the  clerk  at  his  desk,  the  traveller  on  horseback.  "  If,"  says  M.  Hue,  "  a  person  wakes  in 
the  night,  he  lights  his  pipe."  The  most  certain  sign  that  a  sick  man  is  about  to  expire  is, 
that  he  ceases  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Upon  this  he  expends  his  latest  breath  ; 
and  the  native  Christians  who  came  to  summon  M.  Hue  to  administer  the  sacraments  to 
the  dying,  always  said,  in  proof  of  the  desperateness  of  the  case:  "  He  no  longer  smokes." 
On  volcanic  rocks,  bare  earth,  naked  walls,  or  in  pure  sand,  plants  are  found  to  vege- 
tate.    On  the  bare  spots  above  enumerated,  is  deposited  the  vegetable  mould  of  leaves,  &c.. 


editor's  tablk. 

and  thus  grailually  a  soil  is  made  rich  in  organized  matter,  coustantljr  increased  in  tlieir 
decay  ;  their  successors  live  more  healthfully  upon  the  inheritance,  heing  supported  partly 
upon  what  they  industriously  take  from  the  air,  and  partly  upon  the  ancestral  accumula- 
tion of  vegetable  mould.  In  this  way,  each  successive  generation  may  enrich  the  soil ;  and 
when  it  dies,  it  bequeaths  to  the  soil  not  only  all  it  took  from  it,  but  all  that  it  drew  from 
the  air.  It  is  in  this  manner,  esix^cially,  that  the  liumble  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  and  other 
plants,  which  short-sighted  man  terms  useless,  jjlay  an  essential  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  They  caw  live  directly  on  the  air.  Tlieir  minute  seeds,  quite  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and,  in  number,  far  surpassing  man's  power  of  computation — light  almost  as  the  air 
itself — are  widely  scattered  by  the  winds  over  mountain  and  plain,  and  lodged  upon  every 
naked  rock,  or  stagnant  pool,  or  tract  of  barren  sand,  where  all  they  need  is  moisture,  to 
excite  and  maintain  their  growth.  Some,  like  the  lichens,  require  even  little  of  this.  They 
attach  themselves  to  dry  rocks  or  plains  of  lava,  which  are  washed  only  by  the  occasional 
shower,  and  here  they  make  the  earliest  inroads  upon  barrenness.  Not  only  do  the  accu- 
mulated remains  fill  the  crevices  with  fertile  mould,  and  the  water,  which  it  holds  like  a 
sponge,  by  its  freezing  and  thawing,  aids  in  the  disintegration  of  the  rock,  but  many  of 
them  create,  from  aerial  elements,  oxalic  arid — a  powerful  solvent — which,  as  it  is  gradually 
set  free,  acts  upon  and  excavates  the  stony  surface  to  which  the  plant  firmly  adheres.  Tlius 
the  dying  lichen  digs  for  itself  in  the  solid  rock  a  sepulchre  in  which  its  dust  may  rest. 
Well  did  Linnaeus,  in  his  lively  fancy,  term  the  lichens  vemaculi,  or  bond  slaves,  chained, 
as  it  were,  to  the  rocks  which  they  labor  to  cover  with  soil  for  the  benefit  of  others,  though 

they  derive  from  it  no  nourishment  for  themselves. A  very  curious  passage  in  natural 

history  might  be  written  by  any  one  who  would  group  together  what  may  be  called  fish 
paradoxes.  Thiis  there  are  fish  that  fly  ;  fish  that  climb  ;  fish  that  hop  like  frogs,  using 
their  fins  as  veritable  legs  ;  fish  that  ruminate  (the  carp)  ;  fish  that  discharge  electricity 
in  sufficient  intensity  to  decompose  water ;  fish  that  migrate  ;  fish  tliat  make  nests  ;  fish 

that  incubate;  and  fish  that  bring  forth  their  young  alive. Hugh  Miller  says:   "As 

another  family  of  plants,  the  Rosaceae  was  created  in  order  that  the  gardens  which  it  would 
be  one  of  man's  vocations  to  keep  and  to  dress,  should  have  their  trees  '  good  for  food,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste  ;'  so  flowers,  in  general,  were  profusely  produced  just  ere  he  appeared, 
to  minister  to  that  sense  of  beauty  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  lower  creatures, 
and  to  which  he  owes  not  a  few  of  his  most  exquisite  enjoyments.  The  poet  accepted  the 
bee  as  a  sign  of  high  significance  ;  the  geologist  also  accepts  her  as  a  sign.  Her  entombed 
remains  testify  to  the  gradual  fitting-up  of  our  earth  as  a  place  of  habitation  for  a  creature 
destined  to  seek  delight  for  the  mind  and  the  eye  as  certainly  as  for  the  grosser  senses,  and 
in  especial,  marks  the  introduction  of  the  stately  forest-trees,  and  the  arrival  of  delicious 

flowers." The  same  author  illustrates  the  wonders  revealed  by  geology  by  the  bones  of  the 

Dinormus  giganteus,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  1850,  which  greatly  exceeded  in  bulk  those 
of  the  largest  horse.     A  large  thigh-bone,  it  was  held,  must  have  belonged  to  a  bird  that 

stood  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  high,  the  extreme  height  of  the  African  elephant. "  If," 

says  the  President  of  the  British  Association,  in  his  late  speech,  "as  is  indicated  by  the 
small  density  of  the  sun,  and  by  other  circumstances,  that  body  has  not  yet  reached  the 
condition  of  incompressibility,  we  have,  in  the  future  approximation  of  its  parts,  a  fund  of 
heat  quite  large  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  human  family  to  the  end  of  its  sojourn 
here.  It  has  been  calculated  that  an  amount  of  condensation  which  would  diminish  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  by  only  the  ten-thousandth  part,  would  suffice  to  restore  the  heat 

emitted  in  2,000  years." Jewellers'  gold  is  now  alloyed  (adulterated)  with  zinc  instead 

of  silver,  and  presents  a  fair  api^earance  ;  but  a  galvanic  action  is  produced  upon  gold  so 
alloyed,  by  means  of  which  the  metal  is  split  into  separate  pieces,  and  the  articles  rendered 
perfectly  useless.     Gold  chains,  pencil-cases,  thimbles,  and  lockets,  are  the  articles  of  which 


the  public  will  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  these  have,  among  some  other  things,  been  lately 
so  constructed  in  vast  numbers.     Ladies  should  know  that  what  they  wear  as  gold  is  far 

otherwise. A  few  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar  will  preserve  fresh  fish  for  some  days, 

so  as  to  be  as  good,  when  boiled,  as  if  just  caught.  If  dried,  and  kept  free  from  mouldiness, 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  preservation,  and  they  are  much  more  nutritious  in  this 
way  than  when  salted.  If  salt  be  desired,  a  teaspoonful  or  two  may  be  added.  Saltpetre 
may  be  used  instead  of  salt,  if  it  be  wished  to  make  the  fish  hard.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  furnish  our  cities  with  fish  at  less  cost  than  is  now  done  ;  they  bring  twice  their  value, 
for  instance,  in  our  Philadelphia  markets,  which  are  brought  by  railroad  within  two  hours 

of  the  sea. The  best  remedy  for  the  nuisance  of  mice  in  a  house,  is  to  starve  them. 

What  food  is  carelessly  left  on  the  floors,  &c.,  constitutes  the  food  of  mice.  Remove  every 
particle  of  food  from  floors  and  tables  every  evening,  and  burn  it,  and  place  all  food  fit  for 
use  in  safes  of  some  kind  which  they  cannot  enter,  and  the  propagation  of  these  trouble- 
some little  animals  would  nearly  cease  in  large  towns,  or  confine  them  to  drains  and 

sewers. The  lotus  leaf  turns  water  off  its  upper  surface  in  a  pool  like  quicksilver.     The 

cause  has  been  ascertained  to  be  that  it  is  covered  with  short,  microscopic  papillae,  which 
entangle  the  air,  and  establish  an  air-plate  over  the  whole  surface,  with  which,  in  reality, 
the  water  never  comes  into  contact  at  all.  The  same  phenomenon  is  believed  to  be  exhibited 
by  water-fowl,  and  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  grease  or  oil.  The  suggestion 
may  be  turned  to  account  by  practical  men,  perhaps,  viz :  Might  not  the  manufacturers  of 
water-proof  cloth  manage  to  produce  a  surface  such  as  would  entangle  and  retain  a  film  of 
air  while  it  permitted  transmission  of  air  through  it  ? Somebody  told  Jerrold  that  a  cele- 
brated auctioneer  was  dead,  and,  of  course,  his  business  would  go  to  the  devil.  "  Oh,  then, 
he'll  get  it  again,"  said  the  wit.  "  Well,  my  dear  Jerrold,"  said  a  tedious  old  gentleman, 
"  what  is  going  on  ?"     "  I  am,"  quoth  the  questioned,  and  immediately  shot  off  along  the 

pavement. The  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Chinese  Wistaria  in  Europe,  is  trained 

upon  the  walls  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  occupies  a  space  three  hundred 
and  seventy -five  feet  in  length.  This  plant  may  be  forged  to  advantage,  and  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  as  a  greenhouse  climber.  Its  recommendations  are,  great  freedom  in  the 
production  of  its  flowers,  great  beauty,  and'  fragrance.  Pruned,  it  may  be  brought  into  a 
dwarf  condition,  and  grows  well  in  ordinary  garden  earth. It  is  now  evident,  that  what- 
ever the  home  of  the  cotton 'plant,  primarily,  it  is  most  valuable  near  the  northern  or  cold 
limit  of  its  actual  cultivation,  from  the  climatological  advantages  there  presented.  As  to 
forced  Indian  cultivation  of  cotton,  there  is  little  to  be  expected  ;  the  American  adaptation 
was  apparently  a  spontaneous  result,  and  not  the  triumph  of  a  conflict  with  climatological 
difficulties,  and  it  appears  to  be  wholly  impossible  to  transplant  its  peculiar  success.  About 
400,000  bales  of  inferior  cotton,  is  all  that  has  ever  been  received  from  India,  in  one  year, 
after  efforts  spread  over  many  years  and  various  temperatures ;  its  tropical  climate  not  only 

injures  the  annual  varieties,  but  also  soon  changes  them  to  perennials. The  sub-tropical 

tree-forms  begin  to  be  abundant  in  Ohio,  and,  southward,  they  increase  in  number  rapidly, 
till  they  become  exclusively  tropical  in  the  oranges,  palms,  live  oaks,  and  mangroves  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  Florida  peninsula.  The  papaw,  cypress,  and  gum-trees,  commence  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  while  long-leafed  pines,  cypress,  and  live  oak,  appear  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at 
Norfolk  ;  evergeen  magnolias,  pahnettoes,  and  the  wild  olive,  follow  before  reaching  Savan- 
nah, and  the  border  of  the  Gulf  affords  many  constant  forms  equally  marked  as  tropical. 
The  forest  of  the  coast  at  Charleston  is  rich  witli  tropical  forms,  red  and  white  bays,  giant 
laurels,  cabbage  palms,  live  oaks,  &c.  At  St.  Augustine,  the  wild  orange  is  added,  and,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  satin-wood,  mahogany,  mangroves,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  a 
iety  of  truly  tropical  palms. 
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A  FINK  Portrait  of  F.  A.  MicHAnx,  engraved  on  steel,  will  ornament  our  December  uuiu- 
bor,  anil  form  an  admirable  frontispiece  to  the  year's  volume. 


A  Portrait  of  Du.  Bkincklk,  extremely  well  executed  in  photograidi,  has  been  laid  on 
our  table.     Long  may  the  able  pomologist  live  to  benefit  his  raco. 


Indian  Summer. — De  Quincey,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,  has  described  the  advent  of  Indian  summer,  in  the  following  passage,  more  beauti- 
fully than  any  master  of  the  English  language  : — 

"  It  was  a  day  belonging  to  a  brief  and  pathetic  season  of  farewell  summer  resurrection, 
which,  under  one  name  or  other,  is  known  almost  everywhere.  It  is  that  last  brief  resur- 
rection of  summer  in  its  most  brilliant  memorials — a  resurrection  that  has  no  root  in  the 
past,  nor  steady  hold  upon  the  future,  like  the  lambent  and  fitful  gleams  from  an  expiring 
lamp,  mimicking  what  is  called  the  '  lightning  before  death'  in  sick  patients,  when  close 
upon  their  end.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the  conflict  that  has  been  going  on  between  the  lin- 
gering powers  of  summer  and  the  strengthening  powers  of  winter,  not  unlike  that  which 
moves  by  antagonist  forces  in  some  deadly  inflammation,  hurrying  forwards,  through  fierce 
struggles,  into  the  final  repose  of  mortification.  For  a  time,  the  eijuilibrium  has  been  main- 
tained between  the  hostile  forces  ;  but  at  last,  the  antagonism  is  overthrown ;  the  victory 
is  accomplished  for  the  powers  that  fight  on  the  side  of  death.  Simultaneously  with  the 
conflict,  the  pain  of  conflict  has  departed  ;  and  thenceforward,  the  gentle  process  of  collapsing 
life,  no  longer  fretted  by  counter-movements,  slips  away  with  holy  peace  into  the  noiseless 
deeps  of  the  Infinite.  So  sweet,  so  ghostly,  in  its  soft,  golden  smiles,  silent  as  a  dream,  and 
quiet  as  the  dying  trance  of  a  saint,  faded  through  all  its  transient  stages  this  departing 
day." 

Ontario  Pear. — We  are  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  the  Ontario 
Pear,  from  the  nurseries  of  W.  T.  k  E.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  They  first  introduced  it  at 
the  American  Pomological  Society  of  Rochester,  in  1856,  where  it  was  highly  approved. 
Size,  medium.  Color,  a  beautiful  pale  lemon.  Of  very  rich,  buttery,  sweet,  and  excellent 
flavor.  Ripens,  end  of  September  and  early  in  October.  Undoubtedly,  a  good  market 
variety,  which  we  advise  planters  at  once  to  procure.  There  has  not  been,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  a  bushel  of  as  good-looking  pears  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  the  present  season. 


Gapes  in  Chickens  are  said  to  be  cured  by  the  use  of  salt.  The  disease  is  a  worm  in  the 
throat  of  the  bird  ;  if  lumps  of  salt  are  left  in  their  way,  or  a  little  box  of  common  salt  in 
a  convenient  place,  the  chickens  will  take  enough  of  it  to  prevent  or  cure  the  malady. 
When  they  are  very  sick,  and  gaping  piteously,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  spirt  a  little  salt 
and  water  into  their  throats.  Some  use  an  aromatic  decoction  of  cinnamon,  pepper,  &c.,  a 
drop  or  two  of  which  is  put  into  the  bird's  throat  with  excellent  efi"ect ;  but  salt  is  the  great 
vermifuge  of  creation.  Instinct  seems  intended  to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  those  para- 
sites, which,  if  let  alone,  would  soon  be  as  fatal  to  our  own  peace  and  comfort  as  those  of 
old  Timon,  of  Athens,  were  to  his. 


The  Sewing  Machine  of  Grover  &  Baker,  advertised  in  the  accompanying  sheet,  is  spoken 
of  by  those  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  as  doing  everything  it  promises,  and  we  therefore 
refer  housekeepers,  &c.,  to  it. 


AT  IS  Exhibited  and  Reported. — We  think  every  one  who  reads  the  following  paragraph 
New  York  daily  paper,  respecting  the  horticultural  exhibition  in  that  city,  must  have 


been  at  least  amused  that  the  reporter  should  find  so  little  else  of  interest  to  himself  as  to 
be  obliged  to  say  : — 

"  Among  the  audience,  we  noticed  the  Rev.  Drs.  Chapin  and  Osgood  ;  also,  Rev.  Mr. 
Roach,  of  the  Allen  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  has  lately  settled  in  this  city, 
and  has  the  reputation,  among  the  members  of  that  church,  of  being  as  polished  an  orator 
as  the  other  two  distinguished  divines." 

We  congratulate  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roach  upon  his  reputation,  but  the  bathos  is  nevertheless 
peculiarly  racy,  equalling  anything  on  record  in  horticultural  reports. 


Pears. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Carpenter  (nurseryman  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.)  for  a 
box  of  Church  and  Huntingdon  Pears.  The  first  is  the  best,  and  a  valuable  fruit ;  it  is 
firm  and  buttery,  and  may  be  safely  recommended.  It  is  small  this  year,  and  we  are  assured 
that,  in  good  seasons,  it  is  double  the  present  size.  The  Huntingdon  has  a  more  peculiar 
flavor,  but  is  second  to  the  Church,  which,  with  the  Ontario,  are  now  fairly  introduced.  The 
Parsonage  Pear  we  do  not  esteem  as  highly  as  the  others. 


Plants  for  Hanging  Baskets,  and  Stove  Climbers,  etc. — A  correspondent  says  that  the 
Messrs.  Henderson,  near  London,  grow  extensively  the  following  plants,  in  hanging  baskets  : 
"  Hanging  baskets  were  first  introduced  here,  I  believe,  and  now  they  find  it  a  regular  branch 
of  business.  All  the  ^Eschynanths  they  grow  that  way  now  ;  also  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans, 
Hoya  bella,  Cactus,  or  Epiphyllum  truncatum  Russellianum,  and  the  crosses  from  them  ; 
Russellia  juncea,  which  blooms  in  these  baskets  or  basket-like  pans,  with  holes  in  the  sides 
and  bottom,  better  than  in  pots.  Campanula  garganica,  they  force  in  the  stove,  in  these 
baskets,  where  it  rambles  like  a  climber  ;  and  when  it  comes  into  bloom,  it  is  removed  to  a 
cool  house,  where  you  would  hardly  know  it ;  and  so  with  numerous  kinds  down  to  Aaron's 
Beard,  the  Saxifraga  sarmentosa. 

"  The  best  six  stove  plants  for  hanging  baskets  (their  own  selection),  are  iEschynanthus 
splendens,  Hoya  bella,  Impatiens  repens,  Isolepis  gracilis  (also  in  the  greenhouse,  and  out 
of  doors  in  summer),  Margravia  dubia  (with  uncommonly  fine  foliage),  and  Torenia  Asiatica. 

"The  best  twelve  stove  climbers  :  AUamanda  Aubletii  (yellow)  ;  Clerodendrum  splendens 
and  speciosissimum  (two  or  three  kinds  of  splendens  are  not  worth  growing)  ;  Combretum 
purpureum ;  Dipladenia  acuminata,  crassinoda,  and  splendens  ;  Hexacentris  Mysorensis, 
Hoya  imperialis,  Ipomaea  Horsfalliae,  Passiflora  princeps,  or  racemosa,  P.  Decaisnea,  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda." 

The  writer  continues  :  "  The  newest  thing  in  this  nursery  is  from  an  original  idea — a  rare 
thing  in  gardening — a  tliirty-paned  propagating  house,  forty  feet  by  thirty-five  feet,  which 
will  be  in  three  divisions,  the  tanks  for  bottom  heat  being  the  novelty.  They  are  to  be 
eighteen  inches  deep,  with  two  flow  and  one  return-pipe  in  each,  and  will  be  heated  with 
Thomson's  new  retort  boiler.  The  new  idea  for  bottom  heat  is  an  improvement  on  all  other 
modes  of  hot-water  bottom  heating.  It  is  this  :  After  the  three  pipes  are  proved  in  each 
tank,  that  tank  is  to  be  filled  on  the  principle  of  the  filter,  first  with  big  stones  in  the  bottom, 
or  say  as  large  as  ducks'  eggs,  then  another  layer  of  stones  not  so  big  ;  after  that,  a  layer 
of  very  rough  gravel,  and  another  layer  of  gravel  not  so  rough,  and  so  on  till  the  top  is  of 
the  finest  sand  ;  then  a  foot  of  water  is  let  in,  and  the  pipes  will  heat  the  mass  to  80O,  more 
or  less  ;  and,  when  once  that  heat  is  got,  a  few  hours'  firing,  daily,  will  keep  it  up,  and  a 
constant  moist  bottom  heat  is  as  certain  as  from  a  dung  bed.  Three  inches  of  clean  sand 
will  keep  down  the  vapor,  and  be  the  best  way  of  bottom  heating  and  plunging,  and,  in  the 
autumn,  the  water  will  be  withdrawn  by  turning  a  cock  ;  and  then  a  dry  bottom  heat  is 

ured  for  the  winter,  the  mass  of  stones  and  gravel  retaining  the  heat  for  days  and  days 

little  cost.     This  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  way  of  throwing  in  steam  among 


stones  for  bottom  or  for  more  permanent  heat,  as  was  practised  just  at  the  time  when  the 
hot-w.ater  system  was  introduced." 

Of  new  plants  found  at  Henderson's,  he  says  :  "  Jasminuni  diantliifolium,  with  a  slender 
hahit  and  sweet,  starry,  white  flowers,  was  (juito  now  to  me  as  a  stove  plant,  which  every- 
body buys  for  its  manageable  size  and  most  deliciously  sweet  blossoms.  Dipladeuia  uro- 
phylla  and  AUamanda  Aubletii  are  spoken  of  as  very  superior ;  Ardisia  hynieuandra  and 
^seliynanthus  splendens,  the  same  ;  Ixora  floribunda,  a  close  grower,  with  rosy  flowers, 
ditto  ;  Rogeria  thyrsiflora,  much  after  Ixora,  the  same  ;  Tecoma  spectabilis,  Meyenia  erecta, 
and  the  magnitii'  Mediuilla,  with  Maranta  Warsce\viczii,tho  llexacentris,  (iesnera  Doncklarii, 
Dipladenia  acuminata.  Nepenthes  i)liyIlaniphora,  the  two  Souerila  margaritacea,  and  Impa- 
tiens  Jerdoniie,  are  all  of  the  first  water." 

Another  authority  has  the  following  interesting  list : — 

"Plants  for  rockwork,  all  with  variegated  leaves:  Ajuga  reptans,  Aira  cserulea  (Molinia 
cjerulea),  Carex,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Festuca  glauca,  Galeobdolon  luteum,  Glechoma  hede- 
racea,  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  Tussilago  Farfara,  Vinca  major  elegantissima, 
V.  major  reticulata,  V.  minor  aurea,  V.  minor  argentea. 

Plants  for  pot  culture  :  iEgopodium  Podagraria,  with  variegated  leaves,  free  growing,  and 
handsome  ;  variegated  Ageratum  ccelestinum,  Arabis  lucida,  with  very  fine  bright  golden 
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variegation ;  Arundo  Donax  versicolor,  one  of  the  very  best  variegated  plants  ;  Artemisia 
vulgaris,  handsome  in  a  pot ;  Arum  maculatum,  with  veined  leaves  ;  Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata,  generally  shown  as  a  stove  plant,  but  quite  hardy  and  very  fine  for  specimen 
plants  ;  Centaurea  candidissima,  with  ornamental  silvery  leaves,  makes  a  first-rate  speci- 
men plant ;  Cineraria  maritima  :  this,  like  the  preceding,  is  covered  with  down,  which  looks 
like  frosted  silver,  an  elegant  plant  for  rooms  at  night ;  Convallaria  majalis :  this  is  even 
finer  as  a  pot  plant  than  in  the  border;  Dactylis  glomerata  fol.  var.,  a  handsome  Grass  ; 


Festuca  glauca,  tinged  with  blue ;  Funkia  albo-marginata,  has  a  narrow  white  edge ;  F. 
ovata,  bordered  with  white ;  F.  undulata,  with  a  broad  white  belt  in  the  middle — all  three 
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make  handsome  pot  plants  :  Melissa  secunda,  has  leaves  mottled  with  white,  dwarf  habit, 
and  a  profusion  of  pretty  rosy  flowers  ;  Mentha  rotundifolia,  with  white  border ;  M.  sylves- 
tris,  pretty,  frequently  three  colored  ;  Polemonium  caeruleum,  a  beautiful  plant  for  pot 
culture  ;  Pulmonaria  sibirica,  with  very  distinctly  spotted  leaves  ;  Spira}a  ulmaria  varie- 
gata,  Tussilago  Farfara,  very  beautiful  as  a  specimen  plant 

Plants  for  baskets  or  hanging  vases  :  Glechoma  hederacea,  exceedingly  pretty  for  this 
purpose;  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  a  diminutive  plant,  but  remarkably  pretty;  Vinca  major 
elegantissima,  one  of  the  finest  variegated  plants  in  cultivation  ;  V.  major  reticulata,  ex- 
ceedingly elegant,  the  leaves  looking  like  network  ;  V.  minor  aurea  and  V.  minor  argentea. 

Of  many  of  these  plants  pretty  specimens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Salter  at  Regent's  Park, 
where  they  were  much  admired.  We  may  add  that  the  beautiful  Chinese  Farfugium 
grande  when  it  shall  have  become  more  common  will  doubtless  be  a  great  favorite  both  for 
pot  culture  and  for  rockwork." 

The  subject  has  taken  strong  hold  of  our  American  spirit  of  adorning  home,  and  we  are 
glad  to  lend  our  aid  to  so  good  a  cause.  « 


Delaware  Grape. — We  are  indebted  to  George  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
amples  of  the  Delaware  Grape,  which  equals  the  description  in  Downing's  new  edition, 
much  of  interest  will  be  found  regarding  the  new  varieties.     The  Delaware  is  a  great 


editor's  table. 

acquisition.  Tlie  Diana  is  now  ripe  in  our  garden,  and  comes  next  in  our  estimation  to  the 
Rebecca  an<l  Delaware.  The  Concord  is  nuich  esteemed  in  tlio  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
because  it  riix>ns  early,  but  wo  do  not  find  it  equal  to  the  Catawba  in  any  respect. 

Rebecca  Grape. — After  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Brocksbank,  of  Ihnlson,  forwarded  a 
box  of  the  Rebecca  Grape ;  good  as  the  Delaware  is,  the  Rebecca  is  very  superior,  and  we 
are  free  to  say  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  out-of-door  grape  we  have.  A  good  crop  of  it 
will  take  the  place  almost  of  the  hothouse  productions.  We  inserted  the  word  "  almost" 
after  the  foregoing,  in  consequence  of  having,  from  a  valued  friend,  such  specimens  of  Black 
Hamburg  and  Muscats  as  made  us  waver  a  little.  But  in  these  times,  when  coal  and  labor 
are  expensive,  the  Rebecca  is  a  capital  substitute,  and  the  Delaware  also.  From  tliis  time 
forward,  we  give  up  the  Catawba  for  a  table  grape,  and  graft  on  the  vines  these  two. 


The  Wine  Chop  in  Illinois. — Grape  culture  is  becoming  quite  a  business  in  Monroe  County, 
Illinois.  It  is  estimated  that  the  citizens  of  that  county  will  market  150,000  gallons  of  wines, 
which,  at  present  rates  will  amount  to  $200,000. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — A.  D.  W.  is  informed  that  the  Philadelphia  Pear  does  not 
equal  the  expectations  formed  regarding  it.  We  have  specimens,  this  season,  from  the  origi- 
nal tree  in  Roxborough,  Pa.,  and  find  it  quite  inferior — we  should  say,  valueless.  The  German- 
town  Strawberry  is  a  most  valuable  variety,  originated  here  by  Mr.  George  Young  ;  and  Mr. 
Downing  gives  it  a  high  character.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  plants,  Mr.  Young 
informs  us,  and  he  will  be  prepared  in  the  spring  to  fill  a  large  number  of  orders. 

The  Des  Nonnes  Pears,  from  Thorp,  Smith,  and  Hanchett,  of  Syracuse,  are  "very  good." 
Whether  they  are  identical  with  Beurr^  de  Brignais,  we  are  not  able  at  this  moment  to 
decide. 

(11.  B.  Weiser,  York,  Pa.)     The  grapes  sent  are  very  fine  Isabellas. 

(A.  A.  Hull,  Maryland.)     Your  questions  are  not  definitely  put. 


Catalogues,  etc..  Received. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  and  Bedding-out  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  W.  T.  &  E.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

1857. 

Catalogue  des  Onions,  de  Fleurs,  et  Fraisiers  qui  se  trouvent  chez  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et 

Cie.     Paris,  1857. 

Catalogue  des  Graines,  de  Fleurs,  ditto,  do. 

The  Lawton,  or  New  Rochelle  Blackberry,  its  Origin,  History,  Characteristics,  and  Culture. 
New  York  :  Drew  &  French,  85  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1858.  No.  4.  Albany:  Luther  Tucker 
&  Son.  A  very  good  manual  for  liousekeepers  in  the  country,  and  illustrated,  the  title 
enumerating  "one  hundred  and  thirty  engravings." 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
by  C.  Reagles  &  Son.     25th  edition.     Rich  in  fruit. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  for  sale  by 
Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  the  best  catalogues  we  have  ever 
examined ;  the  firm  from  which  it  comes  takes  its  place  among  the  first  cultivators  of  the 
country.     We  should  say,  from  a  perusal  of  the  catalogue,  that  it  was  reliable. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Leba- 
non Nurseries,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  Blackstone  and  Ammon.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  good  a 
list  from  our  own  State. 

Catalogue  abridged  of  M.  Kelly  and  Co.'s  Trees  and  Plants,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Robert  Buist's  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruits,  Philadelphia.     A  great  and  valuable  list. 

Cat^ogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  cultivated  at  the  Fruitland  Nurseries, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  by  Dr.  Redmond.     An  excellent  selection. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  Forest  Nursery,  near  Elkton,  Todd  County, 
Ky.,  by  J.  S.  Downer  &  Son.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  this  catalogue,  Kentucky  possesses 
almost  everything  we  have  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Supplement  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Andre  Leroy's  Nurseries,  Angers,  France,  1857. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  for  sale  by  Edwin  Allen,  at  the 
New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J.,  for  1857-8. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruit-Trees,  &c.  &c.,  for  sale  by  Thomas  &  Herendeen  (late 
J.  J.  Thomas),  Macedon,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Etablissement  de  Horticulture  de  Pele,  Rue  de  Lourciue,  Paris.  Choix  de  Plantes  nouvelle 
ou  rare,  1857. 


Cahnbar  of  f  prations, 

NOVEMBER. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  vintage  over,  usually  by  the  middle  of  October.  Some 
cultivators  hoe  their  vineyards  in  autumn,  after  the  vintage,  in  preference  to  the  spring, 
but  the  latter  season  is  preferred  by  the  majority  for  ploughing  or  hoeing.  Late  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  leaves  are  all  oflF,  and  the  wood  fully  matured,  the  vines  may  be  pruned,  if 
cuttings  are  wanted  for  fall  planting — a  favorite  season  for  setting  out  cuttings  with  many 
nurserymen. 

Treatment  of  the  Wine. — The  fermentation  will  be  over  in  about  two  weeks  after  the 
juice  is  put  in  the  casks  ;  then  fill  them  up  full,  and  drive  the  bungs  in  moderately  tight. 
In  two  months  (sometimes  earlier),  the  wine  will  be  clear,  and  pleasant  to  drink  ;  but  it 
should  never  be  bottled  until  after  the  second  fermentation,  which  takes  place  in  May.  In 
January,  the  wine  is  drawn  off,  and  put  into  another  cask,  and  the  lees  sent  to  the  distil- 
lers with  the  pomace,  to  make  brandy,  or  thrown  on  the  manure  pile.  Some  persons  put 
the  wine  back  into  the  same  cask  in  which  it  was  fermented,  under  the  belief  that  it  keeps 
better  than  in  another. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Vegetabi,e  Garden. — There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  potato  disease  which  has 
been  prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  has  been  induced  by  the  continued  wet 
state  of  the  soil  during  the  early  summer  months.  Dry  weather  completely  checked  its 
progress,  and  on  dry,  elevated  soils  it  was  scarcely  seen.  On  drained  lands,  the  disease  was 
also  comparatively  unknown.  Were  anything  wanting  to  establish  the  value  of  draining 
as  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  in  cultivation,  it  has  been  furnished  us  this  season. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  economical.  Draining  tiles  are  comparatively  cheap;  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two-inch  pipe  is  of  ample  capacity,  except  for  mains.  Depth  is  of  great  importance. 
Even  in  tenacious  soils,  the  drains  should  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  deep.  At  this 
depth,  their  influence  extends  over  a  greater  space  ;  consequently,  fewer  drains  are  neces- 
sary than  when  they  are  placed  nearer  the  surface.  Tliose  who  have  not  had  experience 
in  this  matter,  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  increased  value  it  confers  on  the  soil.  Per- 
haps the  best  argument  in  favor  of  draining,  is  the  fact  that  those  who  have  experimented 
on  a  small  scale  are  profiting  by  experience,  and  extending  their  operations.  Agricultural 
chemists  have  much  to  answer  for  in  their  almost  total  neglect  of  enforcing  the  improve 
ment  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil ;  they  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  upon 
chemical  constituents  ;  indeed,  tlie  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  seldom  connected 


EPITOU'8  TABLE. 

the  analysis  of  the  chemist.  In  a  former  volume  (1840),  I  took  occnsion  to  allude  to  this 
subji'ct ;  more  recently,  we  fiml  an  increase<l  attention  piven  it  by  scientilie  writeip.  So 
unit  li  ilepends  upon  the  lU-coniposing  power  of  the  atinospiiore,  that  its  jnesence  or  absence 
in  a  soil  will  materially  ell'ei't  its  productiveness.  The  soil  s1h>u1)1  he  coiisi(h!re(l  as  a  labora- 
tory, in  which,  by  the  aid  of  air  and  moisture,  chemical  changes  are  constantly  occurring, 
pn'jK-iring  the  various  kinds  of  jilaut  fooil  for  admission  to  roots.  Hut  let  the  atmospheric 
inrtuences  be  extduded,  and  this  process  is  stopped  ;  the  most  valuable  ijicrredients,  although 
present,  may  now  remain  unavailable  and  useless  to  vegetation,  because  not  in  a  condition 
litt«'d  for  absorption.  It  has  been  jiroved  that  soils  which,  on  analysis,  have  shown  a  suf- 
ficiency of  ingredients  for  a  croj),  have  proved  unproductive,  because  these  matters  have 
not  been  present  in  an  available  form.  Draining  removes  the  surj)]us  water,  and  allows 
the  unimpeded  access  of  the  various  gases  ujion  which  vegetable  life  wholly  depends. 

Frimt. — The  cultivation  of  the  pear-tree  grafted  on  (juince  roots,  is  now  being  a  subject 
of  discussion  among  fr\iit  growers  ;  we  sliould  be  sorry  to  see  this  system  of  dwarf  culture 
fall  into  unmerited  disrepute.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  where  a  judicious  selection 
of  sorts  that  are  adajited  to  this  system  has  been  made,  and  i)roper  care  given  in  culture, 
there  has  been  no  want  of  success.  It  is  only  by  experiuuuit  that  we  can  ascertain  the 
kinds  adapted  to  special  systems  of  culture  ;  and  in  making  these  experiments,  failures  must 
be  expected.  The  list  of  pears  that  have  been  found  to  succeed  on  the  quince  stock,  is 
sufKciently  extensive  for  ordinary  jiurposes  of  utility,  and  the  list  is  yearly  increasing.  The 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  liiUard,  Glout  Morceau,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  and  Easter  Beurre,  will  form  a  reliable  collection ;  but  no  collection  can  be  re- 
liable iinless  properly  cultivated.  Let  the  ground  be  loose,  deep,  and  mellow,  and  not 
saturated  with  manure.  Plant  so  as  to  cover  the  quince  root,  whatever  others  may  say. 
Mulch,  both  summer  and  winter.  Prune  understandingly,  and  success  will  be  certain. 
But  do  not  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  practice  of  successful  growers  until  you  first  learn 
to  equal  it,  nor  spend  money  on  special  manures,  or  any  other  extraordinarij  expedients, 
until  you  are  successful  under  onlinan/  cultivation. 

Greesuouse. — Before  severe  frosty  weather  prevents  out-door  operations  in  the  ground,  it 
will  be  useful  to  secure  a  quantity  of  soil  for  repotting  during  winter.  Select  a  quantity  of 
surfy  sods  from  old  meadows  or  pasture  grounds,  and  pile  them  up  under  cover.  All  green- 
house plants  will  grow  well  in  this.  In  former  years,  when  vague  ideas  were  held  iu  regard 
to  the  relations  between  the  soil  and  its  vegetable  products,  mysterious  virtues  were  ascribed 
to  certain  complicated  mixtures  of  manures  and  composts.  These  mixtures  are  not  at  pre- 
sent held  in  such  estimation  ;  the  intelligent  florist  looks  upon  soil  as  a  medium  for  con- 
veying nourishment,  where  the  roots  have  presented  to  them  the  various  gases  from  which 
they  derive  their  principal  food.  To  be  available  for  the  use  of  vegetation,  soils  should  not 
only  possess  all  the  ingredients  of  fertility,  in  a  chemical  sense,  but  its  physical  condition 
(its  relation  to  air  and  water)  should  also  be  of  a  nature  to  allow  a  free  admission  of  air  to 
all  its  parts,  and  be  favorable  to  the  extension  and  ramification  of  roots.  Fibry  soil,  such 
as  is  derived  from  decomposed  sods,  presents  all  these  conditions  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  vegetable  matter  in  which  they  abound  insures  porosity,  and,  as  it  gradually  decays,  a 
constant  supply  of  food  is  liberated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roots.  The  principal 
care  required  iu  the  general  management  at  this  time,  is  to  guard  against  excitement.  Air 
may  be  given  freely,  and  watering  must  be  cautiously  conducted.  Discriminate  between 
those  plants  that  have  completed  their  growth,  and  now  require  a  season  of  rest,  and  those 
that  are  still  growing  or  coming  into  flower.  The  latter  will  require  a  more  constant  supply 
of  water  than  the  former.  There  is  no  operation  in  the  management  of  plants  in  pots  tliat 
demands  more  judgment  than  supplying  them  judiciously  with  water;  and  so  varied  are 
their  requirements  of  this  element,  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  given  to  be  universally 
applicable. 

Planting. — In  sheltered  situations,  trees  may  yet  be  planted  ;  do  not,  however,  plant  in 
a  hurry,  but  let  the  ground  be  thoroughly  prepared,  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable practice  to  preijare  the  holes  now,  throwing  out  the  soil,  and  leaving  it  exposed, 
to  be  acted  iipon  by  frosts ;  by  that  means,  it  will  accjuire  a  friability  not  otherwise  easily- 
obtained.  If  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  get  your  trees  now  than  in  the  spring,  or  if 
your  orders  have  to  come  from  a  more  northern  locality  than  your  own,  by  all  means  secure 
them  at  once  ;  and,  when  they  arrive,  have  a  deep  trench  prepared,  and  lay  them  in  closely, 
covering  them  well,  at  least  one-half  up  their  stems  ;  they  will  then  be  ready  to  plant  at  the 
earliest  fitting  moment  in  spring — a  matter  of  great  importance.  This  is  also  the  best 
on  for  transportation.  In  the  liiarry  of  spring  work,  trees  aie  frequently  exposed  to 
ing  winds,  which  are  not  so  i^revalent  dui'ing  the  present  month. 


®rig  id  Cubit  an^  tin  ^aui\txn  ^hits,  Bo*  7. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half  shut  eye  ; 

And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flashing  round  a  summer  sky. 

Castle  of  Indolence. 

HE  despotism  exercised  in  this  island,  cannot  enter  fully 
into  the  conception  of  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  only  recompense  ever  received,  has  been  the  title  of 
"  ever-faithful,"  bestowed  by  the  sycophants  of  royalty. 
The  army  of  twenty  thousand  foreign  troops  quartered 
here,  to  prevent  insurrection,  is  an  incubus  upon  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  which  they  feel  most  sensibly.  But  in 
addition  to  this  enormous  expense,  millions  upon  millions 
of  revenue  are  collected  and  sent  to  Old  Spain,  to  satisfy 
the  rapacity  of  queens  and  courtiers.  Every  barrel  of 
flour  not  smuggled  pays  an  entry  duty  of  ten  dollars,  if 
it  does  not  come  from  Spain  ;  the  quality  of  the  latter  is 
so  inferior  as  not  to  be  relished  by  the  better  classes, 
while  the  duty  on  it  also  prevents  its  use  among  the  common  people.  The  favor 
or  the  enmity  of  a  Governor-General  (who  is  almost  an  irresponsible  king),  makes 
or  ruins  the  fortunes  of  families ;  he  may  imprison,  hang,  or  expatriate,  all  whom 
he  says  he  even  suspects.  Mr.  Ballon,  in  his  interesting  History  of  Cuba  (pub- 
lished lately  in  Boston),  says  : — 

"  Cuba  is  permitted  no  voice  in  the  Cortes ;  the  press  is  under  the  vilest  censorship  ;  far- 
mers are  compelled  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  all  their  harvest  except  sugar,  and  on  that  arti- 
cle two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  island  has  been  under  martial  law  since  1825  ;  over 
$23,000,000  of  taxes  are  levied  ui)on  the  inhabitants,  to  be  squandered  by  Spain.  Ice  is 
monopolized  by  the  government ;  flour  is  so  taxed  as  to  be  inadmissible ;  a  Creole  must 
purchase  a  license  before  he  can  invite  a  few  friends  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  at  his  board  ; 
there  is  a  stamped  paper,  made  legally  necessary  for  special  purposes  of  contract,  costing 
eight  dollars  jier  sheet ;  no  goods,  either  in  or  out  of  doors,  can  be  sold  without  a  license  ; 
the  natives  of  the  island  are  excluded  entirely  from  the  army,  the  judiciary,  the  treasury, 
and  the  customs  ;  the  military  government  assumes  the  charge  of  the  schools  ;  the  grazing 
of  cattle  is  taxed  exorbitantly ;  newspapers  from  abroad,  with  few  exceptions,  are  contra- 
band ;  letters  passing  through  the  post  are  opened,  and  purged  of  their  contents  before  de- 
livery;  fishing  on  the  coast  is  forbidden,  being  a  government  monopoly;  planters  are  for- 
bidden to  send  their  sons  to  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes  ;  the  slave-trade  is 
secretly  encouraged  by  government ;  no  person  can  remove  from  one  house  to  another  with- 
out first  paying  for  a  government  permit ;  all  cattle  (the  same  as  goods)  that  are  sold  must 
pay  six  per  cent,  of  their  value  to  government ;  in  short,  every  possible  subterfuge  is  resorted 
to  by  the  government  oflicials  to  swindle  the  people,*  everything  being  taxed ;  and  there  is 
no  ajipeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Captain-General !" 

He  continues  further  on,  thus  : — 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  contemplate  only  the  beauties  that  nature  has  so  prodigally  lavished 
on  this  Eden  of  the  Gulf,  shutting  out  all  that  man  has  done  and  is  still  doing  to  mar  the 
blessings  of  Heaven,  then  a  visit  to  or  residence  in  Cuba  would  jjresent  a  succession  of  un- 
alloyed pleasures  equal  to  a  poet's  dream.  But  it  is  impossible,  even  if  it  would  be  desirable, 
to  exclude  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  The  American  traveller,  particularly,  keenly  alive 
to  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  life,  appreciates  in  full  force  the  evils  that  challenge 
his  observation  at  every  step,  and  in  every  view  which  he  may  take.  If  he  contrast  the 
natural  scenery  with  the  familiar  pictures  of  home,  he  cannot  help  also  coutrasting  the 

No  such  pxtont  of  taxation  as  is  now  onforcod  in  CuVia,  was  ever  known  or  heard  of  before  in  any 
Id  ;  and  no  comniuuity  relying  solely  on  the  products  of  its  own  labor,  could  possibly  exist  uud 
Alexander  II.  Everett. 
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political  condition  of  the  i^K>oplo  with  tliat  of  his  own  country.  Tlie  existence,  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tlag  of  the  freest  institutions  the  earth  ever  knew,  of  a  government  as 
purely  despotic  as  that  of  tho  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  is  a  monstrous  fact  that  startles 
the  most  indilVerent  ohserver.  It  must  he  seen  to  be  realized.  To  go  hence  to  (.'uha,  is  not 
merely  passing  over  a  few  (k'prees  of  latitude  in  a  few  days'  sail !  It  is  a  step  from  tho 
nineteenth  century  back  into  the  dark  ages.  In  the  clime  of  snn  and  endless  summer,  wo 
are  in  the  land  of  starless  political  darkness,  hying  under  tin;  lee  of  a  land  whert;  evo.ry 
man  is  a  sovereign,  is  a  realm  where  tlu;  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  are  liebl  at  tho 
tenure  of  the  will  of  a  single  individual,  and  whence  not  a  single  murmur  of  coiiij>laint  can 
reach  the  ear  of  the  nominal  ruler  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  away  in  anoth(?r  hemispliere. 
In  close  proximity  to  a  country  where  the  taxes,  self-impose<l,  are  so  liglit  as  to  be  almost 
unfelt,  is  one  where  each  free  family  pays  nearly  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
suj)port  of  a  system  of  bigoted  tyranny,  yielding  in  the  aggregate  an  annual  revenue  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  they  receive  no  equivalent — no  representation,  no 
utterance,  for  pen  and  tongue  are  alike  proscribed — no  honor,  no  office,  no  emolument ; 
while  their  industry  is  crippled,  their  intercourse  with  other  nations  hampered  in  every 
way,  their  bread  literally  snatched  from  their  lips,  the  freedom  of  education  d(;nied,  aud 
every  generous,  liberal  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  stifled  in  its  birth.  And  this  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  iu  North  America  ! 

"  Such  are  the  contrasts,  broad  and  striking,  and  such  the  reflections  forced  upon  the  mind 
of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba.  Do  they  never  occur  to  the  minds  of  the 
Creoles  ?  We  are  told  that  they  are  willing  slaves.  Spain  tells  us  so,  and  she  extols  to  the 
world,  with  complacent  mendacity,  the  loyalty  of  her  '  siemprejielissirna  isla  de  Cuba.^  But 
why  does  she  have  a  soldier  under  arms  for  every  four  white  adults  ?  We  were  about  to 
say,  white  male  citizens,  but  there  are  no  citizens  in  Cuba.  A  proportionate  military  force 
iu  this  country,  would  give  us  a  standing  army  of  more  than  a  million  bayonets,  with  an 
annual  expenditure,  reckoning  each  soldier  to  cost  only  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  of 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  is  the  peace  establisliment  of  Spain 
in  Cuba — for  England,  and  France,  and  the  United  States,  are  all  her  allies,  and  she  has  no 
longer  to  fear  the  roving  buccaneers  of  the  Gulf  who  once  made  her  tremble  in  her  island 
fastness.  For  whom,  then,  is  this  enormous  warlike  preparation  ?  Certainly  for  no  exter- 
nal enemy — there  is  none.  The  question  answers  itself.  It  is  for  her  very  loyal  subjects 
— the  people  of  Cuba — that  the  Queen  of  Spain  makes  all  this  warlike  show." 

The  means  of  education  are  limited  in  Cuba.  There  is  a  Royal  University,  a 
medical  and  law  school,  and  chairs  on  all  the  natural  sciences ;  the  Jesuits  have  a 
college  of  some  pretensions,  but  everybody  seems  to  feel  that  the  policy  of  the 
government  is  opposed  to  real  knowledge.  There  is  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
only  kept  up  by  a  few  master  spirits  ;  the  "  Jarden"  of  Acclimation,  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  De  la  Sagra,  is  now  unfenced,  and  utterly  given  up  to  the  pasturage 
of  the  cows. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  warn  those  who  take  letters  of  introduction  to  banking 
merchants,  not  to  expect  the  slightest  attempt  at  hospitality.  As  it  has  been 
said  before,  a  Spaniard's  idea  of  this  virtue  is  to  dine  with  every  one  who  asks 
him  ;  your  banker  will  receive  the  strongest  recommendations  from  his  corre- 
spondent with  averted  eyes,  and  hand  you  over  to  a  clerk,  whose  only  idea  respect- 
ing you  is,  that  you  are  entitled  to  draw  so  many  doubloons.  The  customs  are 
so  different  in  many  respects,  that  you  enjoy  to  tlie  full  the  feeling  of  being  iu  a 
foreign  land. 

It  strikes  one  very  oddly  that  the  rear  basement  of  the  palace  is  let  out  to  shop- 
keepers ;  you  may  buy  cigars  under  Madame  Concha's  drawing-room,  or  have 
your  harness  or  shoes  mended  on  your  way  up  to  an  official's  office.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  country  of  contradictions.  The  garden  or  square  in  front,  is  the  resort 
of  everybody  in  the  evenings,  and  it  is  here  the  military  bands  discourse  excel- 
lent music. 

In  connection  with  the  palace,  we  may  as  well  give  the  form  of  the  invitations 
to  the  Governor-General's  receptions,  which  are  held  every  Wednesday  eveni 
that  does  not  come  upon  a  great  saint's  day,  or  the  ever-recurring  dr; 


of  the  lottery.  Our  invite  is  enveloped  in  a  large  square  form,  and  reads 
thus  : — 

El  Gohernador  Capitan- General  h  la  Marquesa  de  la 

Habana  recibran  los  Miercoles. 

Habana,  14  (month  illegible),  1857. 

a  las  82.* 

Signor,  Don,  &c.  &c. 

We  must  say  it  is  a  novelty  once  in  one's  life  to  be  called  a  Don,  and  that  the 
supreme  ruler's  evening  receptions  are  amazingly  stupid,  unless  you  speak 
Spanish.  The  Governor-General  puts  on  his  best  smile,  Madame  Concha  ditto 
(and  a  most  amiable  lady  she  is,  and  fortunately  speaking  good  French),  the  foreign 
diplomatists  stand  up,  our  own  consul  quite  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  unable, 
therefore,  to  talk  to  the  natives,  a  few  walk  through  the  figure  of  a  dance,  simple 
refreshments  are  introduced,  and  you  are  very  glad  to  get  away. 

The  Governor-General's  Palace  forms  our  illustration  in  the  present  number. f 

All  whom  we  conversed  with  who  had  visited  Trinidad,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island  (ninety  miles  from  Havana),  agreed  in  recommending  its  climate  for 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  especially.  It  is  sheltered  from 
northers,  and  since  its  accessibility  by  steam  from  Havana,  has  been  much  fre- 
quented, in  the  colder  months,  by  Americans  ;  the  accommodations  are  about  as 
good  as  those  of  Mr.  Wolcott's,  and  about  as  unreasonably  dear. 

Numerous  topics  connected  with  this  interesting  country  might  be  enlarged 
upon,  but  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  narrative  within,  or  nearly  so,  the  sub- 
jects for  a  work  like  the  present.  Visitors  are  of  course  attracted  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  firmament,  and  here  enjoy  most  novel  and  beautiful  starry  scenes,  which 
are  unknown  at  the  North.  The  constellations  and  stars  to  be  seen,  include  the 
Southern  Cross,  which  may  be  viewed  from  Havana  and  most  parts  of  the  island  ; 
Canopus  will  also  attract  attention,  the  astronomer  no  less  than  the  botanist,  here 
enjoying  a  fine  opportunity  for  study,  and  to  him,  of  novelty.  The  geologist,  too, 
will  find  new  forms  of  interest ;  coral  and  madrepores,  the  sink-holes  formed  in  the 
coral  formations,  &c.,  may  employ  him  advantageously.  No  species  of  natural 
history  but  here  meets  new  illustrations  ;  the  birds,  the  insects,  and  the  fish,  esjje- 
cially,  all  present  novel  forms  and  features  to  the  Northern  eye. 

It  maybe  said  that  it  is  only  since  the  application  of  steam  to  ocean  navigation, 
that  the  eyes  of  North  Americans  have  been  so  longingly  set  upon  Cuba  ;  that 
period  in  the  history  of  our  race  is  but  a  moment.  The  decadence  of  Spain,  or, 
rather,  her  being  left  behind  in  the  grand  progress  of  civilization,  is  meantime  a 
great  fact  testified  to  by  her  miserable  government,  her  corrupt  court,  and  her 
despotism  at  home  and  abroad  ;  her  progress  is  downward,  and  every  day's  de- 
clension, added  to  her  moneyed  wants,  occasioned  l)y  the  corru|)tion  of  her  rulers, 
is  a  step  towards  the  necessity  she  will  be  under  of  making  sale  of  her  lands.  A 
rich  neighboring  country  stands  ready  to  buy;  sell  she  imisf,  and  buy  we  u-i//. 
The  opportunity  is  coming,  and,  meantime,  every  piece  of  information  we  can 
acquire,  is  so  much  knowledge  stored  up  for  fixing  a  value. 

*  Oddly  enough  for  this  year  of  1857,  the  paper  is  hand-made,  with  a  water  mark  of  Old 
Spain. 

t  For  the  copy  of  the  illustration  of  the  Governor's  Palace,  and  one  or  two  others,  we  are 
indebted  to  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers  of  Ballou's  Iliston/ of  Cuba,  to  Vfh 
we  refer  readers  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject.     It  is  entertaining  and  reliable. — ~ 
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C  O  M  P  A  11 A  T  n'  E    VALUE    OF    Til  I]    1'  E  A  11    A  N  D 
OTHER    FRUIT    CULTURE. 

BY  L.  B.,  NEW  JERSKY, 

Pear  Editor:  Your  repeated  iiKiuirics  a1)out  "the  possilu'lity  of  having  pear 
orchards,"  have  suprgcstcd  some  reflections  which  I  will  suljiiiit  to  yoii  in  all 
humility  and  with  more  impartiality  than  you  arc  perhaps  williii<r  to  suppose  in  a 
man  so  fond  of  pears,  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  usefulness  as  a  luxury 
and  an  article  of  diet. 

It  is  beyond  contest  that  of  all  the  fruits  cultivated  in  our  northern  latitudes, 
the  apple  must  take  the  lead,  if  not  in  point  of  profit,  at  least  as  the  most  useful, 
the  most  indispensable  fruit.  We  all  agree  upon  that  point.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  apples  as  good  as  the  Onest  pear,  and,  by  some,  preferred  to  all  fruit. 
Xext,  in  point  of  general  usefulness,  comes  the  peach.  I  do  not  mention  the 
smaller  fruits,  as  grapes,  raspberries,  and  strawberries ;  we  only  intend  to  talk 
about  fruit  groiving  upon  trees. 

The  question  arises  here,  how  shall  we  consider  the  value  of  a  fruit ;  by  its  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  human  diet,  or  by  its  market  value  ?  As  I  consider  all 
good  and  ripe  fruits  healthy,  we  shall  only  look  at  the  profits,  generally  a  good 
criterion  of  their  respective  merits.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  good  apple  orclmrd, 
if  kept  in  good  cultivation,  and  pruned,  cleaned  and  watched,  will  pay  hand- 
somely ;  so  will  a  good  peach  orchard  with  perhaps  less  care.  Cherries  are  out 
of  the  question  considered  as  orchards.  It  costs  too  much,  it  is  too  troublesome  to 
pick  these,  and  they  do  not  fill  the  basket  as  the  larger  fruits  do.  I  believe  that, 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  and  as  long  as  Mr.  Curculio  will  have  his  own  way, 
we  must  let  the  question  be  between  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  peach. 

Let  us  take  up  the  apple  first  as  the  first  in  rank.  Nothing  in  my  opinion  can 
be  more  beautiful,  more  promising,  more  tempting  than  a  fine  orchard  of  healthy 
well-bearing  apple  trees,  as  you  can  see  many  in  Northern  and  Western  New  York, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia.  In  good  seasons 
these  orchards  bring  good  profits  ;  but,  there  is  not  the  main  question.  We  want 
to  compare  the  products  of  an  orchard  from  the  very  starting  point,  not  from  a 
well  and  old  established  plantation.     Let  us  see: — 

One  acre  of  apple  trees  will  support,  at  twenty-five  feet  distance  from  tree  to 
tree  (and  that  distance  is  at  least  required  for  standard  apple  trees),  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy  trees. 

These  trees  if  sound,  and  well-growing  varieties,  as  the  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy, 
R.  I.  Greening,  &c.  &c.,  will  require  a  space  of  time  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
before  they  begin  to  yield  any  profits. 

It  is  true  that  meanwhile  the  soil  can  be  cultivated  as  if  nothing  was  in  the  way; 
but  this  large  cultivation  is  a  permanent  danger  for  the  spare  trees  in  so  large  a 
spot  of  ground  ;  because  they  are  sometimes  overlooked.  Such  an  acre  requires 
a  different  culture  and  rotation  from  the  other  parts  of  the  farm,  as  cattle  cannot 
be  turned  in,  poles  and  boxes  not  being  a  sufficient  protection.  Many  young 
apple  orchards  are  rooted  up  and  abandoned  in  disgust  because  we  have  no  more 
of  that  patience  and  watchfulness,  the  distinguished  features  of  the  old  settlers ; 
we  jump  at  conclusions,  nowadays. 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  peach-tree.    Three  years 
ring  a  good  variety  into  bearing,  chiefly  where  the  soil  is  light  and  suitable. 
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Let  us  allow  twelve  feet  between  each  tree,  the  very  nearest  we  can  plant  a  top 
spreading  tree,  and  we  find  about  three  hundred  trees  upon  the  acre. 

If  you  have  the  soil,  locality,  and  favorable  seasons,  you  can  certainly  bring  a 
good  many  baskets  to  the  market  after  the  third  or  fourth  year ;  but  the  objection 
is  that  a  fruit  which  we  can  raise  so  very  easily  is  of  little  value  in  favorable  sea- 
sons, because  everybody  has  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  peach-trees ;  and,  chiefly, 
because  parts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  &c.  &c.,  are  covered  with  peach 
orchards,  coming  earlier,  and  beating  ours  in  the  markets.  Another  objection  is 
the  shortness  of  their  season.  You  must  sell  the  products  of  your  orchard  at 
short  notice,  and  perhaps  in  overcrowded  markets  ;  you  cannot  keep  peaches ; 
nor  do  they  last,  in  a  given  locality,  over  two  months,  from  the  Early  York  to  the 
Crawford  Late  or  Late  Heath.  Then,  you  have  severe  winters,  killing  the  weaker 
varieties,  killing  most  of  the  blossoms  in  their  dormant  state  ;  spring  frosts, 
nipping  all  the  glorious  pink  blossoms  in  a  single  night.  You  have  the  gum,  the 
borer,  that  pest  of  the  peach-trees,  the  yellows,  and  that  eternal  scoundrel,  the  cur- 
culio,  turning  his  attention  to  the  peach  when  he  cannot  find  plums  or  apricots 
enough  to  suit  himself. 

As  you  see,  the  list  of  drawbacks  for  the  peach  is  long.  The  result  is  that  it 
has  become  a  very  uncertain  crop  in  parts  of  the  union  where  it  was  once  the 
most  profitable  fruit.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  a  peach  orchard  does  not  require 
cultivation.  It  is  more  than  time  to  do  away  with  the  absurd  idea  that  fine  fruit 
can  be  grown  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  neglected  soils  and  without  proper 
attention  given  to  pruning,  cleaning,  and  manuring. 

We  now  come  to  the  pear,  and  we  find  that  by  grafting  hardy  varieties  and  good 
growers  upon  the  quince-stock,  to  bring  these  into  early  bearing,  and  weaker  or  slow 
growing,  and,  of  course  well-bearing  varieties,  upon  the  pear  stock,  we  can, 
without  any  difficulty,  plant  our  pyramids  only  eit^ht  feet  apart,  giving  from  six 
hundred  and  seventy  to  six  hundred  and  eighty  trees  to  a  single  acre  of  ground. 
You  see  that  my  attention  is  directed  to  pyramids,  not  to  widely  spreading  cider 
pears.  I  neither  recommend  nor  discard  quince-grafted  trees ;  I  leave  that 
question  entirely  aside.  Many  varieties,  as  the  Bartlett,  the  Duchesse,  &c.,  if 
kept  in  pyramidal  shape  and  under  judicious  treatment,  will  bear  as  well  and  about 
as  early  upon  the  pear  stock,  as  other  varieties  will  do  upon  the  quince.  Those 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  raising  good  and  abundant  fruit  from  their  quince-grafted 
trees,  must  not  lay  the  fault  upon  the  tree,  but  perhaps  upon  an  injudicious  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  want  of  proper  care  and  pruning,  bad  planting,  &c.  &c,  I  say 
so,  because  I  succeed  without  any  difficulty,  and  that  I  have  seen  many  others 
succeed  in  the  same  way.  I  never  said  that  a  tree,  weakened  by  an  artificial  pro- 
cess, did  not  require  luore  attention  and  skill  than  a  free  wild  standard.  Can 
we  raise  celery,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  in  a  grass  plot  or  among  weeds  six  feet  high, 
as  I  have  seen  tried  in  many  loould-be  orchards  ?  .  .  But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

A  sound  pear-tree  from  the  nursery,  if  well  planted  and  cared  for,  will  bear 
sometimes  the  very  first  year,  and  most  certainly  the  third  year  after  its  planting, 
if  attention  be  paid  to  what  is  stated  above.  By  years  of  experience  I  can  safely 
expect  from  every  tree  in  perfect  condition,  ten  fruits  (on  an  average)  the  fifth 
year  after  its  planting  ;  and  some  dozens  about  the  tenth  year.  But  let  us  say  : 
ten  Bartletts,  or  Duchesse,  &c.,  upon  every  tree  will  bring  in  round  numbers  from 
six  thousand  five  hundred  to  seven  thousand  fruits,  at  how  much  a  piece  ?  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  dozens  sold  from  six  shillings  to  three  dollars  a  dozen,  but  let  it 
be  something  like  two  or  three  cents  apiece ;  that  would  bring  from  $120  to  $200 
for  the  crop  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  or  seven  hundred  trees  the  fifth  yea 
creasing  every  subsequent  year. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  PEAE  AND  OTHER  FRUIT  CULTURE. 


Now  let  US  take  in  consideration  that  the  pear-tree  is  the  most  pleasant  tree  to 
cultivate,  having  few  enemies,  thus  far,  beyond  an  occasional  blip^ht,  and  a  scorch- 
ing of  the  bark  ;  that,  under  fjood  cultivation  it  bears  at  least  eij^ht  years  in  ten  ; 
takes  any  form  and  shape  you  choose  to  give  it ;  requires  very  little  ])runing  com- 
pared to  apple  and  peach-trees ;  grows  and  bears  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soils ;  is 
hardy,  for  none  of  our  late  severe  winters  have  killed  the  dormunt  bloorabud,  as 
has  "been  the  case  with  the  peach  for  three  winters  in  succession  ;  I  say,  when 
you  take  all  this  into  consideration,  what  is  the  tree  that  will  produce  a  crop  which 
pays  better  ?  The  season  of  the  pear  is  protracted  ;  from  July  to  March,  (in 
Europe  from  June  to  June)  ;  you  can  keep  your  late  pears,  or  sell  them  at  your 
own  time,  which  you  cannot  do  either  with  peaches,  or  with  cherries.  The  pear 
is  a  universal  favorite,  suiting  all  tastes  ;  for,  nowhere,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  to  be  found  a  fruit  so  varied,  so  distinct  in  shape,  taste,  habits,  keeping,  kc. 
We  have,  in  their  native  climate,  the  aroma  of  the  Hyacinth  in  the  Josephine  de 
M.,  the  vanilla  in  the  Beurre  Antoinette  and  Docteur  Capron  ;  the  perfect  aroma 
of  the  rose  in  the  Parfnm  Rose,  the  musk  in  the  Bartlett,  more  striking  in  the 
Woodstock  ;  the  perfection  of  all  things  combined  in  the  unsurpassed  Seclcle  and 
Fulton ;  we  have  buttery,  melting,  breaking,  cooking  pears ;  sweet,  subacid,  re- 
freshing juices ;  from  the  tartness  of  the  apple  to  the  full  sweetness  of  a  preserve. 
I  must  stop  and  conclude  by  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  pear  will  always 
be  a  universal  favorite,  when  good  pears  shall  be  in  general  use.  Such  a  Protean 
fruit,  Mr.  Editor,  is  well  worth  a  thorough  cultivation,  as  a  melon  or  a  celery 
plant  is.  Plant  your  orchard  in  the  shape  of  a  garden,  and  under  the  same  laws 
of  cultivation,  and  it  will  pay  an  hundred  per  cent,  of  your  money  invested,  I 
let  every  man  make  his  own  calculation  ;  I  will  only  add  that  after  six  years  of 
experience  in  mine  and  my  friend's  gardens,  I  must  consider  the  pear  crop  one  of 
the  most  steady  and  profitable  of  all  the  fruits.  You  must  say  the  same,  for  your 
garden  was  full  of  noble  fruit  this  season. 

I  could  tell  you  about  a  single  pear-tree  bringing  from  one  hundred  to  over  two 
hundred  dollars,  at  least  three  years  in  four.  I  could  tell  you  about  small  patches 
of  city  gardens  yielding  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  in  pear  crops,  almost 
every  year  ;  but  you  would  not  believe  me  ;  because  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia there  is  no  such  cultivation  as  in  Cambridge,  all  around  Boston,  and  in 
Rochester  and  its  environs.  I  only  want  to  say  that  if  you  give  to  an  acre  pear 
orchard,  planted  with  leading  and  marketable  varieties,  the  care,  cultivation,  and 
expense,  which  are  bestowed  upon  an  acre  of  cabbages  or  celery,  you  will  find, 
taking  together  a  space  of  ten  years,  that  your  orchard  has  cost  you  a  great  deal 
less  and  has  paid  you  as  well ;  but  you  must  drop  that  word  orchard,  and  say  a 
pear  garden.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
fruit  cultivation  compared  to  the  vegetable  garden,  where  the  same  labor  is  re- 
quired every  year ;  while  a  tree  can  be  left  alone  at  least  for  a  season,  and  is  in- 
creasing in  value  annually;*  but  enough  about  that;  I  have  taken  up  too  much 
of  your  valuable  time,  and  if  you  think  my  remarks  worth  publishing,  too  much 
of  your  varied  and  most  interesting  monthly. 

*  I  could  prove  also  that  for  tlie  first  five  or  six  years  you  can  raise  vegetables  enough, 
among  your  trees  to  pay  all  expenses. 
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RUSTIC    FANCIES,    AND    THEIR    REALIZATION! 

BY  A  WORKING  CARPENTER  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Horticulturist.  You  must 
know  I  am  a  carpenter,  bred  in  the  city,  with  uncles  and  aunts  living  in  the 
country,  whom  I  visit  occasionally.  Now,  it  is  a  maxim  or  sentiment  among  city 
folks,  that  your  countryman  is  the  true  man,  or  has  the  happiest  and  easiest  life  ; 
and  the  farmer  thinks  no  one  has  such  hard  work  as  himself.  So  we  go.  City 
mechanics  think  they  have  it  hard  enough.  But  then,  I've  a  taste  for  gardening, 
architecture,  town  and  country,  and  life  in  the  country.  The  height  of  my  am- 
bition would  be:  a  business  in  town  through  the  day,  and  a  place  to  sleep  in  the 
country  of  nights  and  Sundays  ;  for  'tis  so  uncomfortable  to  be  always  in  other 
people's  houses. 

'Tis  now  some  three  years  since  I  took  the  first  step  to  enlighten  myself  on  ray 
new  taste.  In  common  with  city  people,  I  shared  the  general  opinion  about  life 
in  the  country,  but  did  nothing  by  way  of  experiment.  At  this  time,  I  was  car- 
pentering on  my  own  account.  Some  circumstances  transpired  which  induced  me 
to  close  my  shop.  "I  will  seek  employment  in  the  country,"  said  I.  In  the  maple 
lined  streets  of  Poughkeepsie,  I  soon  found  myself.  Never  had  I  seen  so  many 
trees  in  a  town.  I  lived  here  nearly  a  week  before  I  learned  that  I  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  village,  so  shady  was  it.  I  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  more  country 
and  less  town.  On  the  third  day  of  my  engagement,  my  employer  stated  to  me 
he  should  like  me  to  go  some  mile  or  two,  to  construct  a  grapery,  ice-house,  car- 
riage-house, and  so  on.  "How  would  I  like  that?"  "I  would  be  delighted." 
Thus  was  I  initiated  into  studying  the  green  fields  and  country-seats.  But  my 
walk  of  nights  and  mornings  was  so  long,  as  to  make  it  tiresome.  I  declare,  when 
night  came,  I  could  scarcely  put  one  foot  before  the  other.  Why  couldn't  I  have 
a  country-seat  as  well  as  Mr.  Macy.  I  determined  to  have  one,  and  I  have.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  not  as  large  as  Mr.  Macy's,  but  what  then  ?  Ain't  I  a  philosopher, 
and  can't  one  exhibit  as  much  taste,  and  find  enough  to  do  on  three  acres  as  twenty, 
or  even  fifty  ?     I  trow  yes. 

Those  evenings  I  spent  in  Poughkeepsie  were  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my 
life.  If  the  evening  meal  was  not  ready,  my  Horticulturist  was  in  my  hands,  so 
that  no  time  might  be  lost ;  for  you  must  know,  I  took  the  pains  to  subscribe  to 
some  spirited  book  on  my  new  fancy,  and  selected  the  Horticulturist.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  read  anything  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure.  This  was 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  I  had  them  from  January.  Then  I  got  Downing's 
Rural  Essays  (his  Country  Houses  I  had),  and  then  his  Landscape  Gardening,  and 
then  I  became  a  visitor  at  Saxton's,  and  then  I  turned  landscape  gardener  in 
theory,  and  practice,  too,  as  you  shall  hear.  You  should  have  seen  me  discours- 
ing with  the  villagers  on  their  want  of  taste,  the  best  shade  trees,  and  why  didn't 
they  till  the  ground  more  thoroughly,  and  less  of  it,  and  why  didn't  they  plant 
more  evergreens.  ' 

Well,  my  dear  Horticulturist,  I  bought  three  acres  of  ground  !  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  A  carpenter  turning  countryman  !  Truly,  no,  not  at  once  ;  but 
norv  I  am  in  Downing's  parish  ;  for  see,  it  is  but  just  this  way;  I  have  my  Horti- 
culturist for  this  year,  the  times  being  generally  so  hard  about  January,  and  money 
scarce,  I  never  can  renew  till  midsummer  ;  but  then,  when  I  do,  unalloyed  pleasure 
attends  me  for  a  fortnight,  or,  at  least,  till  I  have  perused  them  thoroughly 
us  I  became  a  member  of  Downing's  parish  ;  that  is,  I  am  improvin 
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place,  and  buiUlinj?  a  house — a  cottage.  Not  a  larpe  one,  however,  but  a  smaller 
jmrt  of  an  entire  design,  unique,  and  quaint ;  for  by  those  terms  can  I  best  express 
that  wliich  suits  may  taste  and  humor.  And  such  a  spot  as  I  have  for  my  cottajje  I 
It  combines  wood  and  water,  grass  and  rocks,  cultivated  field  and  forest,  oaks, 
hickories,  ashes,  birdies,  cedars — plenty  of  cedars — (somebody  keeps  cutting  one 
here  and  there,  thinking  I  don't  sec  it,  but  I  know  every  tree  on  the  ]>lace),  with 
an  undulating  surface,  and  fields  with  golden  grain  and  sparkling  water,  (-nliven 
the  distant  view.  No  stream  whose  banks  aj)pear  ever  the  same,  like  an  immov- 
able statue,  but  one  that  retires  inllie  morning,  and  comes  again  in  the  afternoon 
— a  tide-water  stream  in  a  meadow,  large  enough  for  a  ferriage  and  a  sailing 
party. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Palisade  Mountains,  and  not  in  sight  of  the  Iludson, 
are  ray  grounds — one  and  one-half  miles  from  a  landing,  or  a  thirty  minutes'  walk. 
Will  it  please  you  see  ray  plan  for  a  cottage  ?  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  some 
cedar-trees,  enveloped  in  shade.  But  then  I  must  thin  away  the  cedars,  and  culti- 
vate some  more  refined,  for  I  do  not  see  any  mention  of  the  red  cedar,  and  presume 
you  terra  it  a  common  tree. 

Will  it  please  you  look  at  a  sketch  of  my  cottage.     Here  it  is. 


These  pencil  sketches  are  tedious  to  make,  particularly  to  one  who  dresses  boards 
the  daytime,  and  uses  the  pencil  in  the  evening.     I  send  a  ruder  sketch  from 


Commend  me  to  your  correspondent,  Jeffreys,  for  that  critique  in  the  April 
Horticulturist  of  1856,  "Parks  against  Villages." 

I  intend  having  my  cottage  in  two  acres  of  park,  and  one  acre  for  cultivation, 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation. 

I  suppose  I  am  wearying  you,  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me.  Shall  I  have 
sun  enough  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  ?  and  the  solid  palisade  rock 
comes  to  the  surface  in  places.     Will  grapes  ripen? 

Only  one  more  remark.  I  do  not  intend  doing  everything  at  once,  but  I  shall 
plant  one  tree  at  a  time,  and  it  thoroughly ;  make  a  little  bit  of  lawn  at  first, 
"four  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  I  hope  to  walk  upon  velvet." 

Truly  yours,         Albert  Blauvelt,  Carpenter. 
12  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

[There  is  a  spirit  about  this  letter  and  sketch  of  carpenter  Blauvelt  that  we 
especially  like.  We  have  no  doubt  he  is  a  good  workman  and  a  happy  fellow, 
whose  hand  it  would  do  anybody  good  to  shake,  and  whose  company  never  would 
be  dull.     Let  us  hear  again  from  you. — Ed.] 


BIOGKAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  FRAN9OIS 

ANDRE  MICHAUX. 

BY  ELIAS  DURAND. 

(CONCLUBED  FKOSI  PAGE  503.) 

[From  the  Transactions  of  tlie  American  Philosophical  Society,  Volume  XI.  p.  xvii.     Read 

December  5,  1856.] 

MiCHAUx  remained  in  Charleston  until  the  first  of  March,  1803,  when  he  embarked 
again  for  France.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  made  every  effort  in  hastening  the 
publication  of  his  father's  Histoire  des  chevies  d'Amerique,  which  had  been  printed 
in  1801,  but  the  plates  of  which  had  not  yet  been  completed.  He  attended  also 
to  the  publication  of  the  Flora  Boreali  Americana,  under  the  supervision  of 
Claude  Richard,  an  eminent  botanist  and  a  superior  writer.  Both  these  works 
were  finally  announced  to  the  scientific  world  in  the  years  1803  and  1804,  and  were 
eagerly  expected  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  vegetable  productions  of 
North  America. 

In  the  latter  year,  Michaux  published  his  Journey  to  the  West  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  the  following  year  his  memoir  Sur  la  Naturalisation  des  Arbres 
Forestiers  de  V Amerique  du  Nord.  In  this  memoir,  addressed  to  the  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member,  he  en- 
deavored to  prove  the  great  advantage  which  might  accrue  to  France  from  the 
acclimation  of  better  trees  than  those  which  her  native  forests  actually  possess, 
and  of  such,  principally,  as  might  succeed  in  soils  too  poor  for  any  of  the  French 
trees  to  thrive  in.  In  support  of  his  opinion  he  pointed  out  the  swampy  lands  of 
France  as  producing  no  wood  of  any  value,  whilst  similar  lands  in  America  are 
covered  over  with  noble  and  valuable  trees,  such  as  the  Red  Elm,  Willow  Oak, 
White  Cedar,  White  and  Black  Cyprus,  &c.  He  likewise  pointed  at  the  sandy 
and  certain  cretaceous  soils  of  France  as  giving  growth  to  nothing  but  drawlish 
and  insigificant  pines,  while  the  equally  arid  lands  of  the  Southern  States  produce 
an  abundance  of  the  Live  Oak,  a  tree  exceedingly  valuable  in  naval  architecture, 
and  which  might  also  succeed  in  the  sandy  maritime  soils  of  the  southern  dep 
ments  of  France. 
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Besides  these  advantages,  Michaiix  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  forest 
trees,  which,  in  France,  is  limited  to  tliirty-six  attaining  the  height  of  thirty  feet ; 
eighteen  of  these  form  the  bullv  of  the  forests,  and  seven  only  arc  employed  in 
civil  and  naval  constructions — whilst  he  alone  had  ol)served  in  the  North  American 
forests  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  species  of  similar  height  and  utility. 

The  means  proposed  by  Michaux  to  attain  these  desiderata  were  simply  "to 
send  a  naturalist  to  the  United  Status,  with  the  mission  to  collect  seeds  and  young 
trees,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  the  national  nurseries  in  France."  His  proi)0- 
sitions  were  forcibly  suiijiortcd  in  a  rei)ort  made  to  the  Central  Society  of  Agri- 
culture by  Messrs.  l)e  Perthuis,  Correa  de  Serra  and  Cels,  and  he  was  finally 
intrusted  with  this  mission,  under  the  special  ])atronage  of  the  Duke  De  Gaete, 
then  minister  of  Finance  and  for  the  account  of  the  Administration  of  the  Forests. 

He  subsequently  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1806,  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  Charleston.  After  being  three  days  at  sea,  they  were  boarded 
by  the  British  man-of-war  Leander,  Commander  Witheby,  who,  suspecting  the 
vessel  to  be  laden  for  the  account  of  French  merchants,  sent  her  to  Halifax,  there 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  would  decide  whether  she 
was  a  legitimate  prize  or  should  be  liberated.  Of  all  the  passengers,  Michaux 
was  the  only  one  ordered  on  board  the  Leander,  where  he  remained  during  a 
cruise  of  forty-three  days,  after  which  they  reached  the  Bermuda  Islands.  While 
in  port  he  was  permitted  freely  to  go  ashore,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  interesting  observations,  the  details  of  which  he  addressed  to  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  a  memoir  entitled  Notice  siir 
les  lies  Bermudes,  et,  particidierement,  svr  St.   Georges. 

Michaux  was  finally  released  and  permitted  to  sail  for  the  United  States,  which 
he  reached  towards  the  end  of  May.  Beginning  his  explorations  at  the  district 
of  Maine,  where  the  winter  is  as  rigorous  as  in  Sweden,  though  ten  degrees  farther 
south,  he  travelled  over  all  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  as  Georgia,  where  the  heat, 
during  six  months  of  the  year,  is  as  great  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Besides  a 
journey  of  1800  miles  from  northeast  to  southwest,  he  made  five  explorations  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  first,  along  the  rivers  Kennebec  and  Sandy; 
the  second,  from  Boston  to  Lake  Charaplain,  crossing  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont ;  the  third,  from  New  York  to  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  ;  the 
fourth,  from  Philadelphia  to  the  rivers  INIonongahela,  Alleghany  and  Ohio  ;  the 
fifth,  from  Charleston  to  the  sources  of  the  Savannah  and  Oconee  Rivers.  In 
travelling  along  the  sea-coast,  he  visited  the  ]n-ineipal  dock-yards,  with  the  view 
to  examine  the  timber  employed  in  ship-building;  he  also  examined  all  the  work- 
shops where  wood  was  worked  into  forms.  As  the  knowledge  of  which  he  was  in 
need  was,  principally,  in  the  possession  of  artisans,  he  consulted  the  most  skilful 
workmen,  and  by  means  of  a  series  of  questions,  previously  prepared,  he  collected 
a  mass  of  valuable  information. 

In  his  different  journeys  into  the  interior  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
trees  that  formed  the  bulk  of  the  forests,  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  uses  of 
their  woods,  or  as  objects  of  commerce  between  the  different  States  or  of  exporta- 
tion abroad.  He  ascertained  the  sources  of  the  different  barks  employed  in  tan- 
ning; inquired  into  the  quality  and  price  of  the  various  woods  used  for  fuel,  and 
formed  a  complete  collection  of  polished  specimens  of  the  species  employed  in 
cabinet  work  or  otherwise.  In  a  word,  the  range  of  his  observations  was  un- 
limited, and  could  not  fail  to  interest  exceedingly  the  peoi)le  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  Europeans,  and  to  become  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  splendid  work 
which  he  published  almost  immediately  after  his  return. 

chaux  remained  nearly  three  years  in  the  United  States,  diligently  employed 
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in  his  arduous  task.  During  his  residence  lie  formed  many  valuable  acquaintances 
Besides  the  late  Muhlenberg,  Hamilton,  Barton,  Ilosack,  Alex.  Wilson,  Eddy, 
&c.,  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  others  still  living,  among  whom  I  may 
mention  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New  York,  and  Major  Leconte.  Michauxwas 
elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1809  ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of  the  value  in  which  he  held  this  honor,  by  the  hand- 
some provision  made  in  favor  of  this  institution,  in  his  testament,  bearing  date 
of  May  30th,  1852. 

I  should  fail  in  my  duty  towards  one  who  was  the  companion  and  helpmate  of 
the  two  Michaux,  if  I  omitted  here  to  mention  his  name.  This  is  the  humble 
Paul  Saulnier,  the  same  journeyman  gardener  who,  in  1785,  had  accompanied 
them  to  this  country,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  New  Jersey  nursery. 
Franpois  Michaux  never  spoke  of  him  but  with  feelings  of  respect  and  affection. 

"Originally  of  France,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
Natural  Sciences,  "his  early  life  was  absorbed  in  practical  horticulture,  as  an  ex- 
perimenter in  vegetable  physiology,  and  as  one  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  Here  he  had  instilled  into  him  the  principles  of  ordines  nuturales, 
by  their  author,  de  Jussieu.  Shortly  after  he  was  selected  for  his  botanical  at- 
tainments to  accompany  the  elder  Michaux  to  this  country.  He  proved  service- 
able as  a  collector.  By  royal  means,  Louis  XVI.,  by  whose  patronage  Michaux 
was  authorized  to  procure  American  productions,  a  plot  of  ground  in  New  Jersey 
was  appropriated  as  a  suitable  garden  for  rearing  and  preserving  plants  and  trees, 
mainly  designed  for  the  institutions  of  France. 

"In  this  sequestered  place,  Paul,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  excursions 
to  New  York  and  to  parts  adjacent,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here  he 
was  visited  by  the  younger  Michaux,  Pursh,  Douglas,  Bradbury,  and  other  foreign 
naturalists.  Poor  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist,  often  found  shelter  within  his  humble 
dwelling  from  the  lowering  sky  and  tempestuous  storms;  and  often  I  have  heard 
Michaux  enlarge  on  the  refreshing  enjoyment  of  Paul's  hospitality.  Paul  was  a 
sort  of  Sir  Oracle  with  them  ;  and  his  responses  were  heeded  by  all  who  sought 
practical  knowledge  in  natural  history.  Paul,  I  believe,  maybe  estimated  the  first, 
as  to  time,  who,  without  much  pretension,  inculcated  among  us  the  classification 
of  Jussieu,  and  the  arboriculturist  may  perhaps  be  now,  for  the  first  time,  informed 
that  to  him  are  we  to  assign  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  Lombardy 
Poplar.  Paul  holds  a  place  in  the  progess  of  botanical  pursuits  not  unlike  that 
enjoyed  so  long  by  the  venerable  Wra.  Bartram,  though  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
assign  to  him  a  place  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  our  philosophical  traveller. 

"  Let  Michaux  speak  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  of  his  disinterested 
philanthropy:  'Paul  was  so  exclusive  in  his  attentions  to  his  avocations,  that 
hardly  any  other  subject  than  trees  and  plants  ever  found  entrance  into  his  mind. 
To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  considered  his  little  circumscribed  residence  as  still 
the  property  of  his  royal  master;  and,  ignorant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  political 
revolution,  reluctantly  gave  credence  to  the  fact  of  the  decapitation  of  his  bounti- 
ful but  unfortunate  King.  Paul  now  lies  in  the  Hackensack  churchyard  ;  his 
tombstone  records  not  half  his  excellence.'  " 

On  Michaux's  return  to  Paris,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Central  Society 
of  Agriculture,  to  which  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  mission  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  of  the  various  tasks  he  had  per- 
formed, and  of  the  flattering  results  which  had  been  already  obtained.  From  the 
seeds  which  he  had  forwarded  during  his  absence,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  young  trees  had  already  sprung  up,  which  were  fairly  promisi 
accomplish,  in  succeeding  times,  the  objects  contemplated  by  him,  and  confide 
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cxpccti-*!  by  l»is  fallow  members  of  the  Soeiet)'  of  Accriciilturo,  who  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  on  tlie  suecess  of  liis  voyafrc.  Correu  de  Scrra,  chairman  of 
that  committee,  in  a  most  (hvtterint;:  report,  hi<::lily  complimented  Michaux  on  the 
faitiiful  execution  of  his  trust,  aiul  for  the  importance  of  the  services  he  hud 
rendered  to  his  country,  he  called  forth  a  vote  of  thanks. 

During  the  two  years  followinp^  his  return,  Michaux  was  actively  em])loycd  in 
the  publication  of  his  great  work,  IHsfoire  des  Arbres  Foresliers  de  VAjiivrique 
(fit  Xord,  so  anxiously  expected  by  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Flora  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  oI)servations  of  one  so  well  versed  in  agricultural  ])ur- 
suits.  The  Orst  volume  appeared  in  1810  ;  the  second  in  1812  ;  and  the  third  in 
1813. 

This  magnificent  work,  illustrated  by  144  copper  plates,  designed  by  the  two 
Redoute  and  by  Bessa,  and  engraved  l)y  such  eminent  artists  as  Gabriel,  Ixeimrd, 
Boquet,  Kessin,  and  Dubreuil,  was  translated  into  English  Iiy  Augustus  L.  Hill- 
house,  and  published  in  Paris  in  four  volumes  by  Charles  D'Hautel  (1817-1'.'). 
under  the  title  of  North  American  Sijlva,  with  the  addition  of  several  jilates  and 
some  new  observations  by  the  author.  Mr.  Wm.  Maclure  purchased  the  jdates 
in  Paris  and  brought  them  to  this  country.  To  this  circumstance  is  owing  the 
publication  of  two  American  editions,  which  are  now  followed  by  a  third.  The 
lirst  was  issued  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  in  1842,  and  the  second  in  this  city  in 
1852,  edited,  with  additions  and  notes,  by  J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq.  Mr.  Nuttall, 
soon  after,  published,  on  Michaux's  plan,  an  additional  Sylva  Americana,  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees,  mostly  un- 
known to  his  predecessor,  indigenous  to  the  far  west  regions,  Oregon  and  California 
included. 

Of  this  splendid  work  of  Michaux,  the  author  of  an  article  on  the  botany  of 
the  United  States,  published  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  North  American  lieview, 
remarks:  "It  is  the  plan  of  Michaux's  history  of  our  forest  trees  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  a  work  strictly  botanical  and  one  relating  to  the  useful  arts;  but, 
especially  to  collect  all  the  scattered  details  which  books  or  experience  could 
furnish  him,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  various  kinds  of  wood  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life.  Botanical  descriptions  can  easily  be  made  or  found ;  but,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  useful  properties,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  artisans,  in  almost 
every  branch  of  practical  mechanics,  to  frequent  dock-yards  or  workshops  in  which 
wood  was  employed,  and,  in  short,  to  gather  information  from  every  attainable 
source.  From  these  inquiries  Michaux  had  obtained  a  most  extensive  collection 
of  curious  and  important  facts,  which  rather  belonging  to  the  application  of  botany 
than  to  botany  itself,  are  nevertheless  essential  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  the 
plants  of  the  United  States  ;  for,  besides  the  commercial  and  practical  uses  of  our 
trees,  we  have  a  very  perfect  account  of  the  inflorescence,  fructification,  growth 
and  botanical  habit  of  them  individually  considered,  as  also  many  interesting 
facts  with  regard  to  them  taken  together  as  composing  forests." 

In  a  letter  dated  October,  1852,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Michaux  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words,  with 
regard  to  his  Sylva  Americana:  "The  science  of  botany  was  the  principal  object 
of  my  father's  explorations  in  North  America,  and  the  Flora  BoreaH- Americana 
was  the  result  of  those  explorations.  As  for  me,  I  took  another  view  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  whilst  in  your  country — a  view  more  limited  and  less  scientific, 
it  is  true ;  but,  perhaps,  more  generally  profitable  to  the  farmer  and  landholder, 
as  well  as  to  that  class  of  society,  so  numerous  in  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,  who  employ  wood  in  so  many  different  ways.  I  do  not  consider  my  Syh 
icana  as  complete  as  it  might  be ;  thus,  for  instance,  I  have  omitted  se 


species  which  grow  in  Lower  Louisiana  and  in  the  two  Floridas.  In  the  second 
place  I  have  described  and  figured  some  trees  that  are  deficient  in  the  flowers  and 
in  the  fruits.  Had  circumstances  permitted,  I  would  have  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and,  in  a  new  edition,  have  corrected  the  errors,  and  filled  up  the  omissions. 
I  would  thus  have  been  able  to  present  to  the  American  nation  a  work  worthy  of 
her  great  name  ;  but  now  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  nearly  83 
years,  I  can  do  nothing  more,  in  this  respect,  than  to  express  my  regrets  and  the 
hope  that  some  native  arboriculturist  may  complete  ray  researches  on  the  plan 
which  I  have  adopted.  The  publication  of  such  a  work  would  be  attended  with 
much  benefit  to  the  country,  and  afibrd  particular  honor  to  him  who  would  under- 
take it." 

Since  the  appearance  of  his  great  work,  Michaux  has  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  his  favorite  pursuits — the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  trees  presenting  a 
special  object  of  public  utility.  Intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  large 
estate  belonging  to  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  experimenting  largely  in 
sylviculture  on  the  extensive  plantations  of  Mr.  Delamarre,  and  owning  himself  a 
country  place  near  Pontoise,  he  never  ceased,  until  his  death,  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed in  experiments  on  arboriculture,  either  suggested  by  himself  or  others. 

Michaux  had  retained  in  this  country  a  few  correspondents,  who  sent  him  occa- 
sionally new  supplies  of  seeds,  and,  through  a  letter  furnished  by  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  had  the  gratification  to  become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  autumn 
of  1824. 

When  living  in  Baltimore,  from  1816  to  1824,  I  formed  an  intimacy  with  a 
French  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Leroy,  who  had  known  Michaux  iu  this 
country,  and  had  been  since  in  correspondence  with  him.  This  Mr.  Leroy,  who 
was  himself  an  excellent  arboriculturist,  having  been  earnestly  solicited  by  his 
friend  to  send  him  all  the  seeds  and  young  trees  which  he  could  procure  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore,  applied  to  me,  as  a  fellow  botanist,  to  assist  him  in  this 
undertaking.  We  therefore  went  to  work  together  in  earnest  during  the  autumn 
of  1819,  rambling  into  the  woods  with  a  negro  boy,  climbing  and  beating  Oaks, 
Maples,  and  Hickory-trees  ;  uprooting  the  shrubs  and  young  trees  that  fell  in  our 
way,  and  collecting  seeds  of  every  sort.  The  result  of  our  campaign  filled  up  seve- 
ral large  boxes,  which  were  forwarded  to  Michaux  iu  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 

When  I  visited  Europe  in  1824,  Mr.  Leroy  favored  me  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  his  friend,  recommending  me  as  his  colaborer  in  the  collections  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Baltimore  some  years  previous.  This  letter  did 
not  fail  insuring  to  me  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Michaux.  I  saw 
him  frequently,  and  breakfasted  with  him  at  his  winter  quarters  in  I'aris,  on  the 
place  St.  Michael,  which  was  then  a  market  for  garden  vegetables  and  fruits.  We 
seldom  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  without  having  previously  made  an  inspection 
through  the  stalls  where  fruits  and  vegetables  were  sold  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to 
point  out  to  me  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful,  with  a  passing  notice  on  their 
origin. 

Mr.  Michaux  was  extremely  desirous  to  show  me  in  detail  his  fine  nurseries, 
especially  those  which  coiitained  his  Maryland  trees,  to  '^contemplate''''  the  result 
of  the  troubles  and  fatigues  which  they  had  cost  me  ;  but  the  weather  was  so  un- 
favorable during  the  whole  season  that  I  could  visit  but  one  of  them,  which  I 
found  wholly  planted  with  Maryland  Oaks,  and  covering  an  extensive  plot  of 
ground.  Though  the  young  trees,  then  devoid  of  their  foliage,  had  suffered 
much  the  second  year  from  the  depredations  of  a  herd  of  swine  that  had  tres- 
passed upon  the  grounds,  they  still  appeared  vigorous  and  promising,  and  are,  I 
suspect,  the  very  same  trees  that  are  now  (as  I  see  by  the  Paris  papers)  adorn 


tlip  Qiial  (li's  TuiltM'ies,  and  some  of  tlie  new  boulcvnrils  of  the  French  metropolis, 
uikKt  the  (li'iiomination  of  American  Oaks  t/urfi/six  years  old. 

Ill  ackiiowledjj^ment  of  the  services  I  had  thus  rendered  hira,  Mr.  Midianx 
]irescjitcd  nio  with  a  copy  of  the  French  edition  of  his  niaf^nificent  \vorl<,  beauti- 
fully bound,  in  three  volumes,  and  containing  a  double  set  of  plates,  the  plain 
and  the  colored. 

Mr.  Miclmux's  person  was  tall,  stron<rly  built,  but  not  corpulent  llis  com- 
plexion was  fair;  he  was  slightly  ]H)ck-nuirked,  and  possessed  prominent  features. 
His  light  blue  eyes  had  a  peculiar  expression,  which  startled  me  at  first,  llis 
countenance  was  stern  and  cold  on  first  approach  ;  but  it  smoothed  off  and 
brightened  gradually  as  he  spoke  and  became  more  fiimiliar;  his  utterance,  in 
the  beginning  somewhat  slow  and  cautious,  became  rapid  and  impressive,  and  his 
conversation  gay  and  even  humorous.  His  manners  were  quite  simple  and  un- 
aflected,  frank  and  lively — they  were  altogether  those  of  an  open-hearted  country 
gentleman,  in  whose  presence,  young  as  I  was  at  the  time,  I  could  feel  neither 
emliarrassment  nor  shyness. 

I  do  not  think  that  since  this  interview  with  Michaux  his  position  and  pursuits 
underwent  much  change.  To  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  retain  his  health  and  remarkable  activity  of  body  and  mind.  The  main  point 
of  his  arboricultural  experiments  was  to  turn  to  advantage  those  lands,  called 
heaths,  which,  in  France  alone,  do  not  cover  less  than  two  millions  of  acres,  and 
were  considered  utterly  sterile.  Through  forty  years  of  experiments  performed 
by  him  on  the  large  demesnes  belonging  to  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture 
and  to  Mr.  Delamarre,  he  has  ascertained  that  such  lands  could  be  improved  and 
rendered  productive  by  the  cultivation  of  certain  resinous  trees,  which  succeed 
well  in  such  soils.  Of  all  the  American  and  European  pines  with  wliich  he  has 
experimented,  Michaux  gives  the  preference  to  the  Russian  Pine,  Pi7ius  sylvestris, 
which,  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  above 
mentioned,  he  recommends  warmly  to  the  jiarticular  attention  of  the  agriculturists 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Union. 

"With  the  view  of  remedying  the  scarcity  of  wood  under  which  this  country  is 
beginning  to  suffer,  through  the  rapid  and  improvident  destruction  of  the  native 
forests,  Michaux  recommends  also  to  the  American  people  the  cultivation  of  bushy 
or  spreading  trees,  producing  copses,  or  Taillis,  to  which  he  has  applied  a  special 
mode  of  culture,  more  rational  and  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  vegeta- 
tion, and,  consequently  more  profitable  to  the  landholders. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  letter  that  Michaux  was  then  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  work  in  which  he  intended  succinctly  to  develop  his  ideas  on  those  interest- 
ing subjects,  and  to  lay  open  the  results  of  his  observations  and  practical  experience, 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  landholders  of  the  United  States. 

Michaux's  last  days  were  thus  passed  traiujuilly,  dividing  his  time  between  his 
favorite  occupations  of  arboriculture  and  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  among 
whom  the  most  intimate  were  President  Seguier,  Messrs.  jSIacarel,  D'Andre  and 
Yilmorin.  Louis  Philippe  himself,  who  had  known  him  in  this  country,  never 
ceased  to  show  him  the  greatest  esteem  and  affection.  He  was  always  ha})i)y  to 
see  some  transatlantic  acquaintance.  All  the  Americans  who  have  seen  him  in 
Paris,  or  at  his  country  residence  of  Vaureal,  can  testify  to  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners  and  to  the  cordiality  with  which  he  received  his  visitors.  In  conversa- 
tion with  Americans  nothing  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  the  subject  of  this 
country.  He  listened  with  amazement  to  the  wonderful  accounts  of  its  progress, 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  its  population,  of  its  wealth  and  resources,  of  its  success  in 
war  and  in  diplomacy.     The  names  of  new  cities  and  innumerable  towns,  located 
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on  sites  which,  in  his  time,  were  still  covered  with  the  native  forests ;  the  mention 
of  the  multifarious  railways,  extending  their  arms  in  all  directions  and  encircling 
the  whole  country  in  an  immense  network  of  iron;  the  speedy  steam  travelling 
by  land  and  water,  which  would  have  rendered  his  long  and  painful  journeys  so 
short  and  so  easy  ;  in  fine,  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  another  offspring  of 
American  genius — all  these  wonderful  achievements  elicited  from  him  the  greatest 
amazement  and  the  most  emphatic  exclamations:  "Mon  Dieu,  Mon  Dieu,  est  il 
possible  I" 

He  felt  proud  to  mention  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  steara  navigators, 
and  boasted  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  Fulton,  whom  he  met  at  Albany  in 
1807,  under  the  following  circumstances:  He  was  then  returning  to  New  York 
city  from  his  exploration  to  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  intended  to  take 
passage  in  a  packet  boat  for  New  York  ;  but  seeing  an  advertisement  of  a  steam- 
boat to  depart  the  same  morning,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  her,  and  he 
determined  to  take  passage  on  her.  Strange  to  say,  he  and  a  Frenchman  who 
accompanied  him  were  the  only  passengers  on  board;  it  was  the  first  trial  trip. 
Fulton  was  on  board,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  between  two  such  men,  speaking 
ecpially  well  the  French  language,  an  intimate  friendship  was  formed,  which  con- 
tinued through  life.  The  ardor  of  this  friendship  on  Michaux's  part  was  proved 
by  his  devotion  to  Fulton's  memory. 

Michaux,  having  found  in  Paris  a  model,  in  clay,  of  a  bust  of  his  friend  by 
Houdon,  bought  it  and  caused  it  to  be  copied  in  marble  by  the  best  artist  he  could 
find,  at  the  cost  of  1000  francs.  He  obtained  permission  afterwards  from  the 
Government  to  have  it  placed  in  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Louvre,  near  that 
of  Papin,  who  had  done,  himself,  so  much  for  steam. 

Michaux's  turn  of  mind  was  also  literary.  Besides  his  great  work  on  the  North 
American  Trees,  his  Journey  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the 
memoirs  already  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1831,  an  essay  on  the  Phniera 
Crenata;  in  1852,  a  memoir  on  the  Causes  of  Yellow  Fever  in  the  United  States, 
and  another  one  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine.  He  may  have  left  also,  at  his  death, 
some  unpublished  ])apers,  among  which  is  probably  the  memoir  alluded  to  in  his 
last  communication  to  the  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  This 
communication,  dated,  as  I  have  said  above,  at  Vaurcal,  near  Pontoise,  October 
24th,  1852,  was  particularly  intended  to  inform  the  President  and  his  fellow- 
members  that,  desirous  of  giving  the  American  nation  a  testimonial  of  his  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  the  hospitality  and  assistance  which  his  father  and  himself  had 
received  in  this  country,  during  the  course  of  their  long  and  toilsome  journeys,  he 
had  made  testamentary  provisions  in  favor  of  the  Society,  with  the  view  to  allbrd 
the  means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Sylviculture  in  the  United 
States. 

This  testament,  which  Michaux  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  whom  he  had  consulted  in  the  matter,  was  de})Osited  four 
years  ago  in  the  archives  of  the  Pliilosopliical  Society;  but  was  not  to  be  opened 
until  after  his  death.  This  was  done,  conse((uently,  on  the  20th  of  October,  18o6, 
by  the  Recorder  of  Wills  of  the  city  of  Phila(leli)liia.  By  this  document  he  be- 
cpu'aths  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  for  special  purposes  connected  with  the  particular  object  of  his  constant 
aspiration,  "The  progress  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  the  proj)agation  of 
useful  forest  trees."  By  the  same  instrument,  he  likewise  endows  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Arts  of  Boston  with  the  sum  of  eight  thousaud  dollars  for 
ir  purposes, 
ichaux's  demise  was  made  known  to  the  American  public  by  Prof.  Asa 
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in  the  coliiinns  of  the  .Tiily  number  of  the  American  .Journal  of  Sciences  and 
Arts.  It  had  been  cotniniiiiicatcd  to  his  hidy  by  a  frii'iid  (if  Mr.  Michaux,  who 
thus  relates  the  circumstaucos  of  his  death  :  "  1  liave  to  s]ti'al{  to  you  of  the  death 
of  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Michaux.  lie  was  carried  od  with  frightful  suddenness  by 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  23d  of  Octol)er,  I8r)5.  He  had  been  occupied  the 
whole  day  planting  American  trees,  and  himself  directing  his  journeymen,  lie 
withdrewfrom  his  work  in  good  health,  dined  moderately,  but  with  good  a]i|ietite. 
He  went  to  bed  as  usual,  and  fell  asleep.  At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
his  wife  heard  him  move  about  and  calling.  She  instantly  rose  from  her  bed  and 
ran  to  his  apartment.  He  was  still  struggling  on  the  floor  when  she  etitered  hi.s 
room  ;  but  on  reaching  him  she  found  that  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Physicians 
were  called  in  immediately,  but  all  in  vain  ;  life  was  totally  extinct.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

Michaux  left  no  issue.  He  had  lived  single  to  an  advanced  age,  when  quite 
suddenly  he  became  tired  of  celibacy,  and  changed  abruptly  his  condition,  by 
marrying  a  relative  of  his,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  l)een  the  manager  of  his 
house,  his  attendant  in  sickness,  and  companion  in  his  solitude.  They  lived  most 
happily  together,  and  at  his  death  he  left  her  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  Mr.  Michaux  was  in  easy  circumstances,  but  by  no  means 
rich.  To  his  title  of  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  lie  added  those  of  Corres- 
pondent of  the  French  Institute,  of  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Agri- 
culture and  Arts  of  Boston,  &c.  &c. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  AMATEURS. 

BY  THE  LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Grafts  may  be  cut  now,  as  well  as  later  in  the  winter,  if  more  convenient  to 
you.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  half  buried  in  earth  or  sand,  till  you  want  them. 
If  not  wanted  till  spring,  bury  them  out  of  doors,  with  only  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  points  exposed,  and  throw  two  or  three  inches  of  litter  over  them. 

Strawberry  beds  will  produce  good  crops  in  open  winter  quarters,  in  the 
northern  Sta'tes  ;  but  they  will  bear  much  better  ones,  and  much  larger  fruit,  if 
you  cover  them  lightly  with  straw,  salt-hay,  or  stable  litter  ;  otherwise  yon  are 
likely  enough,  in  stiff"  soils,  to  find  half  the  plants  dead  or  injured  by  being 
"thrown  out  in  the  spring." 

You  may  transplant,  ail  winter,  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen  ;  only  take  care 
not  to  expose  the  roots  to  frost  while  not  covered  with  soil.  In  winter  planting, 
it  is  best  to  pile  up  a  mound  of  earth  six  or  eight  inches  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.     This  keeps  it  steady,  and  protects  it,  partially,  against  severe  frost. 

If  you  are  very  anxious  to  be  cheated,  send  to  some  nursery  that  modestly  in- 
forms the  public  of  its  immense  superiority  over  every  other  establishment  in  the 
world;  or  that  offers  hundreds  of  varieties  of  "splendid,  pre-eminent  and  deli- 
cious" fruits,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — or  that  challenges  competition  for 
accuracy.  Where  there  is  so  much  modesty  in  boasting,  there  must  be  great 
diffidence  in  sending  you  anything  but  what  the  dealer  knows  to  be  first  rate  ;  and 
you  must  be  aware,  yourself,  that  there  are  now  hundreds  of  Jirst  rate  fruits.  If 
you  send  to  a  nursery  for  a  new  variety  of  tree  or  plant,  don't  expect  to  see  the 
plant  as  high  as  your  head,  or  the  tree  fit  to  bear  a  bushel  of  fruit.  Be  content 
if  it  is  healthy,  has  a  good  root,  and  is  a  foot  high.  People  "in  the  trade,"  can't 
~     '  to  send  you  large  trees,  full  of  grafts  or  cuttings,  of  sorts  which  are  scarce 
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as  guineas,  and  which  have  not  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  enable  them 
to  get  more  than  one  year's  growth.  If  you  want  "  big  trees,"  order  the  good 
old  standard  sorts. 

When  a  tree  brought  from  a  distance  has  been  a  long  while  out  of  the  ground, 
and  looks  quite  dried  u[),  don't  plunge  it  into  a  tub  of  water;  that  would  be  well- 
nigh  as  fatal  as  giving  a  gallon  at  a  single  drink,  to  a  man  nearly  dead  of  thirst. 
Moisten  the  roots,  and  after  shortening  the  branches  severely,  bury  the  ivhole  tree 
in  the  ground  for  three  or  four  days. 

When  you  prune  a  small  branch  of  a  tree,  always  see  that  a  hud  is  left  opposite 
the  cut ;  this  will  help  it  to  heal  over  quickly;  and  you  will  assist  the  matter  still 
more,  by  making  the  cut  always  a  sloping  one. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  plant  trees  in  the  rich  but  worn-out  soil  of  an  old  garden, 
and  you  have  not  time  nor  means  enough  to  cart  away  part  of  the  old  soil  and 
replace  it  with  new,  you  can  renew  its  fertility  by  throwing  a  part  of  it  up  in 
heaps,  mixing  it  with  brush,  fagots,  sawdust,  or  any  sort  of  cheap  fuel,  and 
burning  it. 

Don't  let  insects  of  various  kinds  overrun  your  orchard  or  garden,  and  then 
lazily  fold  your  arras  and  say,  "  It's  no  use,  tliis  trying  to  raise  things,  now  that 
so  many  vermin  are  about."  Spend  three  days,  industriously,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  matter,  in  putting  down  the  rascals,  and  then  look  around  you  and  see  if  a 
little  industry  is  not  better  than  grumbling. 

If  you  want  early  vegetables,  set  yourself,  in  winter,  about  making  some  boxes 
to  protect  them.  A  few  cheap  boxes,  a  foot  square,  with  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
top,  to  put  over  tender  things  at  night,  will  cost  you  but  a  trifle,  and  will  give  you 
ten  days  start  of  the  open  ground. 

To  have  good  currants,  gooseberries,  or  raspberries,  the  old  plants  should  be 
dug  up  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  good  crops,  and  their  places  supplied  by  young 
ones.  If  you  plant  a  few  cuttings  of  the  two  former,  as  you  should  do,  every 
spring,  you  will  always  have  a  supply  of  fresh  plants  ready  at  all  times  ;  always 
cut  out  all  the  eyes  (buds)  of  a  cutting,  on  that  part  which  goes  in  the  ground  ; 
otherwise  you  will  be  troubled  by  their  coming  up,  year  after  year,  in  the  form 
of  stickers. 

If  you  have  a  tree  that  grows  "  apace,"  but  won't  bcai',  dig  a  trench  around  it, 
and  cut  off  a  third  of  the  roots.  This  will  check  its  growth,  and  set  it  about 
making  fruit  buds. 

Never  buy  fruit  trees  in  the  "  market-places,"  of  unknown  venders,  who  have 
no  character  to  lose.  You  cannot  tell  by  "examining  the  article,"  whether  they 
cheat  you  or  not ;  and  you  get  your  tree  at  half  price,  only  to  wish,  when  it  comes 
to  bear,  that  you  had  gone  to  an  honest  dealer  and  paid  ten  times  as  much  for 
something  worth  planting.  "  Hog-Peach"  trees  are  dearer  at  a  penny,  than 
"  George  the  Fourths"  at  a  dollar. 

If  you  don't  love  flowers  yourself,  don't  quarrel  with  those  who  do.  It  is  a 
defect  in  your  nature  which  you  ought  to  be  sorry  for,  rather  than  abuse  those 
who  are  more  gifted.  Of  what  possible  "z/se"  is  the  raitibow,  we  should  like  to 
know  ?     And  yet  a  wiser  than  you  did  not  think  the  earth  complete  without  it. 

Do  not  grudge  the  cost  and  laljor  necessary  to  plant  a  few  of  the  best  shade- 
trees  round  your  house  ;  and  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  what  to  jilant,  stick  in 
an  elm.  There  are  few  trees  in  the  world  finer  than  a  fine  sweeping  elm  ;  and 
two  or  three  of  them  will  give  even  a  common  looking  dwelling  a  look  of  dignity. 
If  you  ])lant  fruit  trees  for  shade,  they  arc  likely  to  be  broken  to  pieces  for  the 
fruit,  and  they  grow  unsightly  by  the  time  that  forest  trees  grow  spreading  and 
rageous. 
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There  nre  very  few  men  whose  friends  huihl  so  fnir  a  tnominient  to  their  memory, 
ns  they  can  raise  with  their  own  hiuuis,  by  i)hinlinj]f  an  elm  or  a  majjle  where  it 
can  f^row  for  a  century,  to  be  an  ornament  to  tiie  country. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  clip  hed<res,  or  cut  l)ack  yonnp  trees,  wlien  yon  are  planting: 
them.  Yon  cain  more  {rrowth  than  you  lose,  thonf^h  you  may  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  it  till  you  have  seen  it  with  your  own  eyes. 

Never  work  your  f^round  in  wet  weather  if  yon  can  avoid  it,  as  it  makes  it  clod- 
like and  compact  by  forcing:  the  air  out.  And  ridp:e  up  your  kitchen  parden 
crround  before  winter,  so  as  to  expose  as  much  surface  as  possii)le  to  the  action  of 
the  frost. 

Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  gettinp^  sods  from  the  corners  of  old  pastures,  or 
the  breaking:  up  of  commons  or  meadows,  where  they  can  be  spared.  Placed  in 
heaps,  and  rotted,  tliey  make  excellent  mould  for  tender  plants  or  trees  ;  placed 
in  a  pile  and  burned,  they  form  the  best  fertilizer  for  roses  and  rare  flowering 
plants. 

Send  a  man  about  your  neighborhood  to  collect  all  the  bones  that  are  thrown 
away  as  useless  by  persons  ignorant  of  their  value.  Put  them  in  a  large  pot  and 
pour  sulphuric  acid  and  water  over  them,  and  theywill  all  turn  to  paste,  and  finally 
to  powder.     This  is  the  best  possible  manure  for  pear-trees  and  grape-vines. 

An  Old  Digger.' 


GRAPES    UNDER    OUTSIDE    DOORS. 

The  Saratoga  Connlij  Press  says,  respecting  the  Vermont  Patent  Grapery  men- 
tioned in  our  Septeml)er  number  :  "  In  reading  the  notice  of  a  Vermonter's  patent 
for  a  grapery,  we  are  reminded  of  a  conversation  with  one  of  our  sul)scril)ers,  C. 
W.  Dake,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield,  last  spring.  He  was  telling  us  of  the  abundant 
crop  of  Isabella  Grapes  he  raised  every  year,  when  we  made  some  inquiries  in 
regard  to  his  way  of  saving  them  from  the  early  frosts  that  generally  prevented 
their  reaching  maturity  in  this  latitude.  In  answer  to  this,  he  said  that  he  set  his 
vine  on  the  south  side  of  his  barn,  and  had  the  eaves  of  the  barn  project  over  it, 
or  else  a  sort  of  projection  was  made  from  the  side  of  the  barn  for  a  short  distance. 
Then  the  vines  were  trained  up  against  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  some  wide  doors 
were  made  like  ordinary  cheap  barn  doors,  and  hung  each  side  of  where  the  vines 
were  trained  up.  When  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  frosty  night,  the  doors  were 
closed  and  fastened,  thus  in  a  single  instant  protecting  them,  and  when  morning 
came,  the  doors  were  opened  to  let  in  the  sun  on  them.  In  this  way,  with  a  very 
little  expense  and  trouble  he  was  enabled  to  secure  the  rijiening  and  protection  of 
his  grapes,  and  enjoy  a  luxury  such  as  few  persons  know  of  hereabouts.  Although 
we  have  no  recollection  of  speaking  about  it,  we  presume  he  keeps  his  vines  shut 
np  in  winter,  perhaps  protected  with  straw,  which  might  be  done  with  little  trouble, 
if  necessary.  If  the  Horticulturist  editor  or  correspondents  can  suggest  any- 
thing cheaper  or  better  than  this,  Mr.  Dake  and  our  readers  would  like  to  hear 
of  it." 

Undoubtedly,  this  is  a  good  plan  in  northern  latitudes  for  grapes  which  only 
occasionally  are  injured  by  early  frost.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  kind 
which  was  successful,  and  even  for  foreign  grapes  in  cities,  a  simple  ])rotection 
might  be  sufficient.  Black  Hamburg  Grapes  have  frequently  been  thoroughly 
ripened  on  walls  in  the  open  air  in  Philadelphia— say  one  year  in  four,  and  under 
"  vorable  circumstances;  with  doors  such  as  described,  they  would  probably-"— 

arly  always. 
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New  Orchard  and  Garden  ;  or,  the  best  way  of  Planting, 
Grafting,  and  to  make  any  Ground  Good  for  a  Rich  Orchard  : 
Particularly  in  the  North,  and  generally  for  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  England,  as  in  Nature,  Reason,  Situation,  and  all  Probabilitie, 
may  and  doth  appeare.  With  the  Country  Housewife's  Garden 
for  Herbs  of  Common  Use — their  Virtues,  Seasons,  Profits,  Orna- 
ments,Varietie  of  Knots,  Models  for  Trees,  and  Plots  for  the  best 
ordering  of  Grounds  and  Walkes.  As,  also,  the  Husbandry  of 
Bees,  with  their  several  Uses  and  Annoyances,  all  being  the  Ex- 
perience of  Forty-Eight  Yeares''  Labour,  and  now  the  third  time 
Corrected,  and  much  Enlarged.  By  William  Lawson.  Where- 
unto  is  neivly  added  the  Art  of  Propagating  Plants,  with  the  true  ordering  of  all  manner  of 
Fruits,  in  their  Gathering,  carrying  Home,  and  Preservation.  Printed  at  London,  by 
J.  H.,  for  Francis  Williams,  1626. 


We  beg  the  reader  to  observe  the  date  of  this  quaint  title-page  of  a  thin  quarto  of  fifty- 
seven  pages,  which  a  valued  friend  (Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs)  has  laid  on  our  table  as  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  gardening  literature  still  extant.  Gerard's  Historie  of  Plants  was  printed  in 
1597,  and  Evelyn's  Sylva  about  fifty  years  after  that  of  Lawson.  Indeed,  Lawson's  was  the 
gardening  book  of  England  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  since,  when  Charles  the  First  was 
on  the  throne.  This  rare  copy  is  perfect  in  all  its  pages,  quaint  to  the  last  degree  in  its 
style  and  printing,  and  so  very  curious  m  all  respects  as  to  be  a  strong  inducement  to  repro- 
duce it  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  present  day. 

Let  us  see  what  are  its  contents.  The  title-page,  in  addition  to  its  lengthened  details, 
contains  a  cut  (given  in  our  last  number)  rudely  representing  an  orchard,  with  three  men 
at  work.  One  is  trimming  a  sucker  that  has  sprung  up  near  the  root  of  a  fruit-tree,  with 
a  sickle  ;  another  is  digging  a  hole,  with  a  trimmed  tree  lying  beside  him,  ready  to  plant  ; 
the  third  has  a  spade  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  holds  a  young  fruit-tree  in  his  left  hand, 
ready  to  be  inserted.  Around  the  cut  are  the  following  mottoes  :  "  Skill  and  paines  bring 
fruitfull  gaines;"  "Nemo  sibi  natus."  The  work  is  dedicated  very  gracefully  to  the  "Right 
Worshipful  Sir  Henry  Belosses,  Knight  Baronet."  The  preface  is  very  curious.  Then  fol- 
lows a  table  of  contents.  Chapter  L  treats  of  "the  best,  surest,  and  readiest  way  to  make 
a  good  Orchard  and  Garden,  and  of  the  Gardener  and  his  Wages."  This  functionary's 
qualifications  should  be  "religious,  honest,  skilfull,  painfull,"  and  declares  "there  is  no 
plague  so  infectious  as  popery  and  knavery."  Concerning  his  skill,  "he  must  not  be  a 
scholist,  to  make  show,  or  take  in  hand  that  which  he  cannot  performe,  especially  in  so 
weighty  a  thing  as  an  orchard,  than  the  which  there  can  be  no  humane  thing  more  excel- 
lent, either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  as  shall  (God  willing)  be  proved  in  the  treatise  following. 
The  gardener  had  not  need  be  an  idle  or  lazy  lubber ;  there  will  ever  be  something  to  doe. 
W^eeds  are  always  growing.  The  great  mother  of  all  living  creatures,  the  earth,  is  full  of 
seed  in  her  bowels,  and  any  stirring  gives  them  heat  of  sunne,  and  being  laid  neere  day, 
they  grow,"  &c. 

As  to  the  aphorisms  of  the  present  day,  we  find  them  mostly  here  either  forcibly  taught, 
or  alluded  to  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  us  almost  ready  to  say  "  there  is"  little  "  new 
the  sun."  In  barren  ground,  you  are  to  dig  large  holes,  "and  fill  the  same  with  fat, 
and  mellow  earth,  one  whole  foot  higher  than  your  soyle"     *     *     "But  be  sure  you 
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set  your  trees  neither  in  dung  nor  barren  earth."  Deep  trenching  is  coniinanch^d,  and  many 
curious  and  just  remarks  are  made  regarding  "soyles,"  moisture,  and  other  similar  topics, 
all  treated  with  what  we  arc  fain  to  consider  as  modern  exporiunccs. 

The  style  in  which  tlie  garden  and  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out,  will  excite  a  smile.  A  cut 
represents  the  old  manor-house  at  the  top,  with  a  broad  walk  leading  down  the  centre ;  at 
the  first  cross  walk  is  a  fountain,  and  at  the  second  and  last  are  stone  steps  ;  the  whole  is 
in  squares,  and  at  the  side  of  the  page  are  the  directions.  The  reader  will  remark  that  the 
distance  recommended  between  trees  is  sixty  feet  1  A  garden-knot  is  simply  a  mathe- 
matical flower  bed. 

Then  we  have  chapters  "of  Fences,"  "of  Sets,"  "of  the  Distances  of  Trees,"  "of  the 
Placing  of  Trees,"  "  of  Grafting,"  "  of  the  Right  Dressing  of  Trees,"  with  a  portrait  of  espa- 
lier fruit-trees,  &c.,  and  a  long  pole,  trimmed  up  to  two  high  branches  !  as  they  still  trim  in 
cities,  "of  Foyling"  (manuring),  "of  Annoyances,"  which  consist  of  "Gals,"  not  girls,  but 
galls,  "  Canker,  Mosse,  Weakues  in  Setting,  Barke  Bound,  Worme,  and  Deadly  Wounds," 
with  the  proper  "Remedys."  Animals  and  birds  are  treated  of  in  the  same  excellent 
mode. 

A  chapter  on  the  "  Age  of  Trees,"  and  finally,  a  capital  essay  on  "  Gathering  and  Keeping 
Fruits,"  in  which  we  trace  the  original  and  very  excellent  "  fruite  room"  now  much  em- 
ployed. 

We  are  extending  this  notice  beyond  our  usual  limits,  but  the  style  and  manner  are  so 
excellent,  and  the  truths  the  very  same  we  now  insist  on,  that  we  must  make  an  extract 
from  page  53,  near  the  close  of  this  very  rare  and  unique  fasciculus  : — 

"  When  God  had  made  man  after  his  own  image,  in  a  perfect  state,  and  would  have  him 
to  represent  himself  in  authority,  He  placed  him  in  Paradise.  What  was  Paradise  but  a 
garden  of  trees  and  hearbes,  full  of  pleasure,  nothing  there  but  delights.  *  *  And  whither 
do  men  withdraw  themselves  from  the  troublesome  Afl'ayres  of  their  Estate,  being  tired  with 
the  hearing  and  judging  of  litigious  Controversies  ;  choaked  (as  it  were)  with  the  close 
ayres  of  their  sumptuous  buildings,  their  stomacks  cloyed  with  variety  of  Banquets,  their 
eares  filled  and  overburthened  with  tedious  discoursings  ;  whither  ?  but  into  their  orchards, 
made  and  prepared,  dressed  and  destinated  for  that  purpose,  to  renue  and  refresh  their 
senses,  and  to  call  home  over-wearied  spirits.  Nay  it  is  (no  doubt)  a  comfort  to  them,  to 
set  open  their  casements  into  a  most  delicate  garden  and  orchard,  whereby  they  may  not 
only  see  that,  wherein  they  are  so  much  delighted,  but  also  to  give  fresh,  sweet,  and  pleasant 
ayre  to  their  galleries  and  chambers.     Farewell." 

The  work  is  much  applauded  by  Evelyn  in  his  Sylva.  How  it  ever  got  to  America,  and 
by  whose  care  it  has  been  so  wonderfully  preserved,  with  only  a  thin,  paper  cover,  is  a 
mystery. 

Tlie  publisher  of  the  Horticulturist,  after  considerable  inquiry,  discovered  sufficient  black- 
letter  type  to  set  up  a  page  at  a  time  ;  the  pages  were  then  stereotyped  viiih  facsimiles  of 
the  curious  old  wood-cuts,  and  the  whole  work  is  now  reproduced,  so  as  perfectly  to  resem- 
ble the  original  in  all  respects.  He  offers  it  for  sale  as  the  greatest  curiosity  for  a  horticul- 
tural library,  for  one  dollar,  and  an  inducement  to  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  Horticulturist ;  it  will  be  forwarded  to  every  person  who  procures  and  remits  for  a  club 
of  four  or  more  subscribers,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  advertising  pages. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  style  of  the  book  as  now  reproduced,  we  insert  a  stereotyped  page, 
which  fortunately  happens  to  be  of  the  same  size  of  those  of  the  Horticulturist;  so  that  those 
who  choose  to  do  so,  may  bind  the  work  with  the  present,  or  the  next  volume : — 


Orchard 
as  good 
as  a  corn- 
field. 


Compared 
with  a 
Vine- 
yard. 


Compared 
with  a 
garden. 


Site.  An  Orchard.  Chap.  iiii. 

\n\^tx  Iraurs  an^  tluigs,  hut  not  tf)f  trcr.  (LtllljrrffoiT  (to  rrturne)  it  is 
PfriUous  to  stop  tl)r  cap.  ^nt)  lyljnr,  oc  bjijfii,  tiit)  j;ou  rucv  src  a  great 
tiff  parlu  on  a  Uiall?  Xai>,  'ul)o  tiiti  rurr  Unolu  a  tiff  so  bnkmtili)  splat, 
rouif  to  agf  ?  £  Ijauf  {jfavti  of  sonif,  tljat  out  of  tljfir  Imaginary)  funning, 
1)auf  plantf ti  suffj  STrffs  on  tijf  Xoittj  sitif  of  tijf  luall,  to  auoiti  tirougljt, 
tut  tijf  Ijfat  of  tl)f  ~unnf  is  as  fomfoitablr  (luijiflj  tljfp  sljoutti  Ijaue 
ifgartifti)  as  tijf  tiiougljt  is  ijurtfuU.  .^nti  altljougij  luatrr  is  a  soueiaignf 
rfuiftii)  against  tuougtjt,  j}ft  luant  of  ^un  Is  no  luaj)  to  tf  Ijrlpfti. 
iL3^lt)frffoif  to  rouflutif  tfjis  cCijaptfr,  kt  ijour  grounti  lif  so,  tijat  it  may 
ijauf  tlje  bfUfftt  of  tIjf  soutij,  anti  tofst  ^unnr,  anti  so  loU)  anti  rlosf,  tlja't 
it  mat,)  ijaut  woistuvf,  anti  uuifasf  ijis  fatnfssf  (for  trffs  arf  tfjf  grfatfst 
guckecs  anti  pttlcrs  of  cartij)  anti  (as  murl)  as  mag  be)  frff  from  great  U)int)0. 

CHAP.    IIII. 

Of  the  Quantitie. 

^^lE  iBoulti  6f  rfmemtrfti  Voijat  a  fifnfftt  risfti),  not 
-^^''  onflp  to  rufn,)  partifular  otonfr  of  an  (Pifljarti, 
l)ut  also  to  tJ)f  fommon=lUfalti),  fin  jFruit,  as 
|i  sijall  tr  sfjflDftj  in  X\\z  i6.  ctaptfr  ((Poti  lutUing) 
j^'  U)i)frfupou  must  nfftis  follolu :  tijf  grfatfr  ttjf 
<Drff)arti  is  (bfing  goo^  anti  lufll  iupt)  tijf  lifttrr 
it  IS,  for  of  gootj  tijings,  fifing  fqualln  gootj,  ti)f 
i^iggfst  is  tijf  fifst.  Hut)  if  it  sijall  appfarf,  tljat 
no  grounti  a  man  orrupiftij  (no,  not  tijf  (Toruf^ 
ftflt))  L)fflt)ftij  morf  gamf  to  tt)f  pursf,  anti  ijousf:: 
feffping  (not  to  spfaiu  of  tijf  bnspfaiiaiJlf  plfasurf)  cjuantitij  for  quantity, 
tijan  a  gooti  (Drrijart)  (i^fsitifs  ti)f  rost  m  planting,  an"d  tirfssmg  an 
(nrfi)artj,  is  not  so  murij  ijy  farre,  as  tijf  latour  anti  ffftiing  of  your 
(Tornf^fifltis,  nor  for  l^uranff  of  timf,  romparatlf,  tjfsitifS  tijf  rfrtainty 
of  tijf  onf  bfforf  ti)f  otiKv)  i  .^ff  i^ot  ijoh)  any  labour,  or  rost  in  ti)is  Ivinti, 
ran  t)f  itily  or  loastffuUy  bfStolDfli,  or  ti)ougt)t  too  muri).  -<lnt)  luijat  otijfr 
tijing  is  a  (IlinfyarTj  {in  tijosf  fountrifs  Uiijfrf  iUnfS  tiof  ttriuf )  tijan  a 
largf  C^rrijarti  of  trffS  i}faring  fruit  ?  <r>r  luijat  t)tfffrfnrf  is  tijfrf  m  tijc 
iuiff  of  ti)f  (?^rapf,  anti  our  cCytifr  anti  Vfrry,  iJut  ti)f  gootinfSSf  of  ti)c 
,^oilf  anti  flnuf  lDi)frf  tijfy  groU)?  totjirij  maUftij  tijf  onf  morf  ripf,  ant( 
so  morf  plfasant  tWn  tijf  otljfr.  CiLlijatsofUfr  ran  t3f  saiti  for  tijf  tfnffit 
rising  from  an  C>rfi)arti,  tijat  mai%fs  for  ti)f  largfUfSSf  of  ti)f  Orrtartis 
tountis.  5lnti  (mf  tijmttfs)  tijfy  tiof  prfpostfrously,  tijat  iifstolu  more 
rost  anti  labours,  anti  morf  grount)  in  anti  bpon  a  (T^artifn  tijan  bpon  an 
(Prfljartj,  toijfuff  tijfy  rfapf  anti  may  rfapf  tiotij  morf  plfasurf  anti  morf 
profit,  by  mftnitf  tirgrffs.  Bnti  furti)fr,  tbat  a  (Partifu  nrufr  so  frfsij, 
anti  fairf,  anti  liifll  ixfpt,  rannot  rontmuf  luitbout  botij  rfnftomg  of  ti)f 
fartb,  anti  tbf  bfrbs  oftfn,  in  tijf  sijort  anti  ortiinary  agf  of  a  man: 
tobfrras  your  (DrrbartJ  U)fll  iupt  sball  tiurf  tnufrs  buntirfti  yffrrs,  as 
sijall  bf  sbfluft)  fbaptfr  14.  in  a  largf  (Hrrbartj  tbfrr  is  murb  labour 
saufti,  in  frnring,  anti  otbfrtoisf :  for  tbrff  littlf  (Drrijartis,  or  ffto  trffS, 
bring  {in  a  mannrr)  all  out::SitifS,  arr  so  blastfti  anti  tiangfrfti,  anti  rom:; 
monly  in  ivffpmg  nrglfftfti,  ant)  rrquirr  a  grrat  frnrf ;  tobfrfas  m  grrat 
COrrbartis,  trrrs  arf  a  mutuall  tifffuff  onf  to  anotbfr,  anti  tbf  ixffpmg  is 
rrgartifti,  anti  IfSSf  ffnring  scrues  su"  arres  togetbfr,  tijan  tijrff  m  SfUf= 
rail  inclosurfs. 


QARDEN  VEUETABLEH — UEETS. 


GA.RDEN    VEGETABLES,   NO.    12.  — I5KETS. 

BY  WM.  CIIORLTON. 

The  nuiny  sorts  of  beets  which  are  peiicnilly  made  use  of  fur  the  kitclieu  are 
all  of  biennial  duration  ;  they  beloii;j:  to  the  natural  order  Chcnopodcce  or  Spi- 
naceous  jilants,  and  are  recojrnized  l)y  the  botanist  as  two  speeies,  viz.,  Jiiin 
vithjaris  and  B.  cichi.  The  prol)ability  is,  however,  that  these  are  uothiuf^  more 
than  well-marked  varieties;  certainly,  as  practically  presented  to  us,  the  thing;  is 
as  clearly  defined  in  some  of  the  diflereut  sorts  that  are  cultivated  and  known  to 
be  only  such.  The  whole  genus  is  indigenous  to  the  temperate  and  warm  parts 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  accepted  in  the  list  of  edibles  since  the  time  of  the  elder 
Tradescant.  Notwithstanding  their  eastern  origin,  beets  thrive  as  well  on  our 
western  continent,  and  enjoy  the  influence  of  our  sunny  skies,  as  is  proved  by  the 
greater  amount  of  saccharine  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  roots.  This  fact 
explains  the  reason  why  many  esculents  are  consumed  here  to  a  large  amount  that 
are  only  made  available  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  country  as  additions,  in  the 
form  of  pickle,  &c.,  upon  the  tal)les  of  luxury.  Such  is  the  case  with  beets;  yet 
we  have  them  as  a  wholesome  and  every-day  dish  throughout  the  year.  To  main- 
tain this  uninterrupted  supply  in  the  best  state  recpiires  a  series  of  sowings,  by 
which  young  and  tender  roots  can  always  be  had.  Tiie  Turnip-rooted  kinds  may 
be  put  in  from  the  commencement  of  the  ground  being  in  good  working  order 
after  winter,  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  in  the  more 
northern  States,  and  the  latter  part  of  August  as  we  proceed  further  south. 
The  sowing  of  the  Long-rooted  sorts  should  be  discontinued  some  three  weeks 
earlier,  as  otherwise  the  roots  would  not  mature  sufBciently  to  keep  well  through 
the  winter. 

Beets  will  grow  better  than  most  other  root  crops  in  a  partial  shade,  but  are 
always  of  much  superior  quality,  and  more  profitable,  when  in  an  open  exposure. 
The  soil  should  also  be  rich,  light,  and  mellow.  If  abundantly  manured  for  a 
previous  crop  so  much  the  Ijettcr;  but  when  not  so,  ai)ply  a  liberal  dressing  of 
good  rotted  barn-yard  dung,  which  dig  in,  and  break  up  the  soil  well  as  the  work 
])roceeds.  §ow  the  seeds  two  inches  asunder,  iu  drills  one  foot  apart  and  one 
inch  deep  ;  cover  up  carefully.  Here  I  would  protest  against  that  everlasting 
use  of  the  rake  in  the  vegetable  garden,  which  some  men  are  so  guilty  of.  To 
cover  seeds  which  are  sown  in  drills,  commence  at  the  end,  go  along,  with  a  foot 
on  each  side,  turn  the  heels  inwards,  and  the  toes  outwards  ;  rub  the  feet  liglitly 
on  the  surface,  and  see  how  nicely  the  soil,  pulverized  in  this  way,  will  fall  into 
the  drill,  and  how  evenly  the  seeds  will  be  covered  ;  and  my  word  for  it,  if  you 
are  not  wedded  to  old  prejudices,  or  have  any  mechanical  idea  to  guide  you  in 
the  operation,  you  will  never  use  a  rake  again  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  far 
better  than  drawing  the  rougher,  and,  often,  through  bad  spade  work,  hard  lumps 
upon  delicate  seeds,  part  of  which  are  weighed  down  so  much  that  they  are  pre- 
vented from  ever  rising  above  ground,  and  others  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
and  drying  winds.  Thus  many  an  honest  seedsman  is  very  unjustly  blamed  for 
selling  bad  seeds  when  the  fault  has  been  in  this  ignorant  procedure.  In  this 
particular  case  a  small  portion  of  ground  is  sufficient  for  each  succession;  conse- 
quently, it  should  be  forecasted  so  as  not  to  make  this  take  the  position  of  a 
permanent  summer  crop,  but  make  use  of  the  outside  borders,  or  those  pieces 
which  can  be  again  filled  up  with  some  article  to  succeed  on  the  same  spot,  or 
been  before  occupied  by  some  transient  production.     A  little  reflection  will  rend 


plain  to  any  ordinary  mind  what  is  here  meant,  and  attention  to  the  matter  will  pre- 
vent the  garden  from  ])resenting  ugly  vacancies.  For  the  first  sowing  choose  a  warm 
situation,  and  when  the  young  plants  have  advanced  three  or  four  leaves  thin  out 
to  six  or  eight  inches,  after  which  give  a  good  and  deep  hoeing,  and  keep  clear 
of  weeds  with  the  same  instrument  as  they  advance  in  growth.  The  following  are 
amongst  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  : — 

Extra  Early  Turnip,  or  Bassano. — The  earliest  of  all  beets.  Flavor,  sweet  and 
good.     Texture,  crisp  and  tender.     Color,  yellowish  pink,  striped  transversely. 

Early  Blood  Turnip. — The  best  for  all  purposes  after  the  first  sowing,  where 
the  turnip-rooted  form  is  preferred.  Flavor,  good.  Texture,  solid  and  crisp. 
Color,  light  blood  crimson. 

Long  Smooth  Blood. — If  a  large,  long,  and  well-formed  root  is  preferred,  this 
is  the  kind  ;  but  there  is  no  advantage,  excepting  quantity,  in  a  large  beet  for  the 
table.     Flavor,  good.     Texture,  solid  and  coarse-gniined.     Color,  dark  crimson. 

Whaite^s  Dicarf  Dark  Blood,  or  London  Dwarf  Blood. — As  a  long  beet,  this 
is  decidedly  the  best,  although  it  will  not  produce  the  same  weight,  on  a  given 
space,  as  the  last  described.  Flavor,  sweet  and  nutty.  Texture,  crisp  and  tender, 
even  to  maturity.  Color,  blackish  crimson,  both  root  and  leaves.  This  variety 
ought  always  to  be  grown,  in  preference  to  all  others,  where  coloring  is  required 
for  confectionary,  &c.,  and  it  makes  a  most  beautiful  pickle.  When  true,  it  is  of 
small  size  and  dwarf  habit. 

Silver,  or  Sea  Kale. — This  is  fibrous  rooted,  and  the  serviceable  parts  are  the 
leaves,  which,  if  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  spinage,  make  a  very  good  accom- 
paniment on  the  dinner-table.  Or  the  stalks  may  be  stripped  and  boiled  like 
asparagus,  ^when  they  are  very  little  inferior  to  that  esteemed  vegetable.  It  is, 
however,  tender,  and  will  not  bear  much  frost  nor  wet;  consequently,  when  de- 
sirable to  have  it  in  the  winter,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  suitable  place  about 
the  middle  of  June,  so  that  a  frame  may  be  covered  over  when  frost  is  expected. 
In  this  way  we  obtain  another  to  our,  at  present,  meagre  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables through  the  winter  season. 

Green-Leaved. — Another  fibrous  rooted  sort,  and  only  serviceable  for  flavoring 
soups,  to  which  the  leaves  impart  a  sweetish  pleasant  taste.  This  is  considerably 
hardier  than  the  last.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  a  supply  of 
leaves  will  be  furnished  throughout  the  season. 

Beets  are  soon  injured  by  frost,  which  renders  it.  necessary  to  house  them  in  due 
time.  When  taking  them  up  for  this  jnirpose  choose  a  dry  day,  and  do  not  bruise 
them  nor  break  the  lower  top  roots  off  more  than  can  be  avoided  ;  cut  the  leaves 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  crown,  but  not  through  it ;  reserve  the  central  tuft  entire, 
as  the  juices  and  coloring  matter  are  sulyect  to  ooze  out  from  the  wounds,  thereby 
causing  the  bulbs  to  shrivel  and  deteriorate  in  quality.  For  the  same  reason  they 
ought  to  be  boiled  entire  and  peeled  afterwards.  The  quantity  required  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  winter  may  be  put  up  into  barrels  and  kept  covered  with  straw  in 
a  cool  but  frost-proof  cellar ;  or  the  lower  ends  covered  with  sand,  or  earth,  in  a 
similar  place  ;  and  the  remaining  portion  should  be  kept  in  a  heap  outside,  in  the 
same  way  as  recommended  for  turnips  in  the  Septeml)er  number. 

To  save  Seed. — Choose  those  roots  that  are  perfectly  true  to  character,  of  good 
form  and  color ;  plant  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  eighteen  inches  apart, 
with  the  top  level  to  the  surface,  and  do  not  put  any  two  kinds  in  the  same  vici- 
nity, as  the  progeny  would  be  more  or  less  mixed  up  by  cross  fertilization. 


DELAWARE  GRAPE. 


DELAWARE    GRAPE.* 

Two  years  aj^o,  wc  fjavc  expression  to  the  opinion  tliat  tliis  country  was  on  the 
eve  of  uttainingmuch  bettor  hardy  p^rapos  tlian  we  then  possessed.  This  lias  come 
sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and  in  a  different  way,  not  so  much  hy  liyljridization 
as  l)y  accident.  The  Rebecca  and  Delaware  have  both  originated  in  the  same 
way  ;  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  accidental  discoveries.  The  efforts  of  the 
hybridizer  have  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Mr.  C.  Downing  gives  the  report  of  the  origin  of  the  Delaware  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  iluis:  "  That  it  was  an  accidental  seed- 
lincr,  as  it  is  free  from  mildew,  never  prematurely  losing  its  leaves,  and  seeming  to 
luxuriate  in  our  climate,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  foreign  variety  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

"  Bunch,  small,  very  compact,  and  generally  shouldered.  Berries,  smallish, 
round  when  not  compressed.  Skin,  thin,  of  a  beautiful  light-red  or  flesh  color, 
very  translucent,  passing  to  a  wine  color  by  long  kee])ing.  It  is  without  hardness 
or  acidity  in  its  pulp,  exceedingly  sweet,  but  sprightly,  vinous,  and  aromatic.  *  * 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  an  early  and  profuse  bearer,  and  probably  more  hardy 
than  Isabella  or  Catawba.  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thompson,  where  all  other  kinds 
were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  unprecedented  cold  of  1855  and  1856,  this  alone  was 
uninjured.  It  ripens  nearly  or  quite  three  weeks  before  the  Isabella.  Its  bunches 
and  berries  are  very  greatly  increased  in  size  by  high  culture." 

This  is  a  high  character ;  probably  not  too  high.  Our  artist  has  drawn  the 
accompanying  figure  from  the  largest  and  most  shouldered  bunch  forwarded  to  us 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  Mr.  Campbell  remarks  that 
this  bunch  was  not  fully  colored — perhaps  not  quite  ripe — having  grown  partially 
in  the  shade.  He  also  finds  the  vines  free  from  mildew,  more  hardy  than  the  Isa- 
bella, Catawba,  or  Diana,  and  he,  too,  believes  it  to  be  an  accidental  seedling. 

The  vine  is  not  so  vigorous  in  its  growth,  especially  while  young,  as  the  Isabella 
or  Catawba,  but  more  so  than  the  Rebecca ;  it  makes  new  shoots  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  a  vine  of  Mr.  Campbell's  ripened  one  hundred  bunches 
in  its  fourth  year. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Noble,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  writes  thus  respecting  the  Delaware  : — 

"  Columbus,  Ohio,  Nov.  3, 1857. 

"Editor  Hoeticclturist  :  In  your  November  number,  you  speak  justly  in  higli  praise  of 
the  '  Delaware  Grape,'  yet,  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  x>uculiarities,  a  few  notes  fVom 
experience  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  I  procured  a  vine  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Delaware,  Ohio  (the  gentleman  who  introduced  it  into  notice),  and  planted 
it  with  great  care.  Tlie  first  season  it  grew  about  twelve  inches.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
variety  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  treatment  will  make  it  grow  rapidly  the  first  season  after 
transplanting;  and  sometimes  it  grows  quite  slowly  for  several  years.  It  may  be  as  well, 
in  this  connection,  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  propagating  it.  It  will  not  be  a  favorite  of 
nurserymen.  Out  of  thirty  cuttings  set  out  last  spring,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, but  five  or  six  grew  at  all,  and  none  of  these  made  more  than  a  few  leaves  of  growth. 
Such  plants  are  too  weak  to  endure  severe  weather.  The  true  way  to  propagate  this  variety 
is  by  layering.     The  layers  become  stout  and  good  the  second  year. 

"  To  return  to  my  experience.  The  second  year,  my  vine  produced  two  fine,  healthy 
shoots,  about  ten  feet  long.  These  ripened  their  wood  early  and  well,  notwithstanding  the 
season  was  very  wet.  The  succeeding  winter  (1855-6)  was  very  severe  here  (24°  below 
zero),  but  the  cold  only  destroyed  a  few  buds  about  the  centre  of  the  vine.  My  Catawbas 
and  Isabellas,  in  the  same  yard,  and  more  protected,  were  very  seriously  damaged.  The 
third  year,  one  branch  was  layered,  and  the  other  trained  for  fruit.     The  layer  produced  six 

*  See  Frontispiece. 


good  shoots  ;  the  other  branch  grew  very  well,  and  produced  a  few  grapes.  This,  the  fourth 
year,  the  vine  produced  a  beautiful  crop  of  grapes,  most  of  the  fruit  spurs  having  three, 
and  some  four  perfect  bunches.  We  gathered  a  hundred  bunches  from  the  one  vine,  some 
of  which  were  finely  shouldered,  and  as  firm  as  '  Miller's  Burgundy,'  and  looked  as  if  chiselled 
from  amber.  They  were  exhibited  at  our  '  county  fair,'  and  distributed  among  the  '  diggers,' 
and  pronounced  'very  best.'  The  flavor  is  much  better  when  freshly  gathered  than  after  a 
few  days'  keeping.  The  wood,  last  winter,  did  not  sufi"er  a  particle,  even  at  the  slenderest 
ends  of  the  shoots,  although  the  thermometer  was  again  about  20^  below  zero.  Here,  where 
we  have  a  good  horticultural  society,  and  think  we  know  something  about  fruit,  we  con- 
sider the  Delaware  Grape  the  best  table  grape  for  out-door  culture  we  have  ever  had  (the 
Rebecca  has  not  yet  reached  us),  and  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  a 
little  discouraging  to  start,  but  when  obtained,  it  fully  pays  for  all  one's  care  and  patience. 
There  are  no  vines  here  to  sell,  and  it  is  in  great  demand. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  Noble." 

We  have  a  valuable  communication  from  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Calmdale,  Pa., 
respecting  some  other  important  additions  to  our  stock  of  new  and  hardy  grapes, 
which  shall  appear  in  January. 


HYBRIDIZING    GRAPES. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  GARDENER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  Mr.  W.  N.  White's  interesting  report  on  the  grapes  of  Georgia,  I  notice  the 
following  sentence  :  "We  would  not,  however,  assert  that  hybridization,  naturally 
or  artificially,  is  absolutely  impossible,  but  nearly  so,  &c."  So  excellent  a 
botanist  as  Le  Conte  is  also  quoted,  as  doubting  the  possibility  of  hybridization 
ever  occurring  in  the  genus  Yitis.  At  first  reading,  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  such  opinions  recorded  by  such  authorities,  as  hybridization  is  an  everyday 
occurrence  amongst  practical  grape  growers.  In  early  forcing  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  get  the  various  kinds  of  Muscats  to  set  their  fruit  properly,  owing  to 
their  stamens  proving  abortive;  this  they  usually  remedy  by  impregnating  the 
flowers  with  the  pollen  of  any  other  grape  they  may  have  in  bloom  at  the  time, 
and  in  that  case  generally  get  a  pretty  full  crop  of  fruit.  This,  of  course,  is  all 
that  is  required  to  hybridize  a  grape  ;  and  if  it  were  desired  to  hybridize  any 
variety  artificially,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  destroy  the  stamens 
before  the  pollen  had  matured  ;  even  though  the  petals  had  to  be  destroyed  to 
get  to  them,  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction  would  not  be  injured  thereby. 
The  cohering  of  the  petals  when  they  exist  are  no  doubt  a  bar  to  natural  hybrid- 
ization ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  petals  are  occasionally  abortive  in  a 
natural  state,  as  I  have  already  stated  the  stamens  are  in  an  artificial  one.  Many 
plants  are  now  known  to  be  polygamous  that  botanists  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  to  bear  perfect  flowers  in  all  cases  ;  and  as  the  grape-vine  is  certainly 
so  at  times  under  artificial  treatment,  there  may  be  circumstances  arise  in  a  natural 
state  sufficient  to  induce  it  to  change  its  sexual  character  there  also,  and  to  explain 
many  things  which  otherwise  seem  improbable. 

It  is  rather  startling,  after  we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  valuable  hybrids  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  of  Salem,  and  others,  now  to  be  told  that  such  hybrids  arc 
impossible. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  number  of  the  IlorticuIhtHsf,  another  writer  recom- 
mends to  hybridize  the  native  with  the  foreign  grape  in  order  to  improve  it. 
This  is  well  worth  trial,  though  it  may  not  succeed  ;  for,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  structure  of  the  flower  to  prevent  the  attempt,  which  may  not  be  overcome 
by  artificial  means,  yet  there  maybe  physiological  peculiarities  which  often  forbid 
the  intermixture  of  as  closely  allied  plants  as  the  different  species  of  grapes. 


MILDEW  ON  THE  GOOSEBERRY. 


DIOSCOREA    BATATAS. 

BY  WILLIAM  F.  FALL,  CLARKSVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

T  WISH  to  present  to  the  renders  of  the  Uorticnlhtrist  my  efforts  in  tlic  cnlture 
of  the  Cliincse  Yam.  I  ol)taino(l  from  Messrs.  I'rincc  &  Co.,  last  sprinf^,  twenty 
tul)ers,  for  which  I  paid^/fre  dol/ars.  I  selected  most  excellent  soil  and  position, 
and  luive  cnltivuted  carefully — indeed,  I  Iiestowed  more  than  ordinary  attention, 
siftintr  the  earth,  &c.  <fcc.  They  have  had  what  I  should  say  a  fair  chance.  The 
7/i()st  ri(forous  of  the  vines  do  not  exceed  three  feet  in  length,  and  are  of  the  most 
delicate  character.  As  to  the  Dioscorea  batatas,  or  Chinese  Yam  (what  a  name 
for  nothinp;!),  u])on  examining;,  I  could  only  find  some  strings,  none  of  them  larger 
than  an  ordinary  pipe  stem.  I  determined  to  let  them  remain  in  the  ground,  with 
a  view  of  testing  their  value  another  season.  New  items  are  often  prematurely 
extolled,  and  the  few  realize  enormously  at  the  expense  of  the  confiding.  I  view 
it  as  one  of  the  most  worthless  esculents  I  ever  attempted  to  cultivate;  and  the 
idea  given  so  much  currency  to  by  Messrs.  Prince  &  Co.,  that  it  is  destined  to 
ecpial  in  value  the  cotton  crop  of  these  United  States,  to  me  seems  superlatively 
hazardous,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I  would  not  this  moment  pay  Messrs.  P.  k  Co. 
one  hundred  and  eighty  cents  for  their  lSU,Ot)0  tul)ers  to  propagate  in  this  latitude. 
Tlie  gentlemen  speak  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence,  and  base  their  statements 
upon  the  result  of  their  culttire  in  France.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  ascertain  truly 
their  success  in  that  distant  land;  we  tcould  rather  hear  from  those  engaged  in  our 
midst  in  its  culture  than  from  those  not  particularly  interested  in  "  realizing  millions 
as  its  first  propagators.^'  If  it  is  that  estimable  esculent,  "the  greatest  boon  ever 
given  by  God  to  man,"  I  say,  let  us  have  it.  We  hope,  therefore,  the  one  thousand 
persons  supplied  by  P.  &  Co.  will,  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  give  their 
experience.     We  shall  then  know  whg-t  latitude  it  best  suits. 


MILDEW    ON    THE    GOOSEBERRY. 

BY  AN  ENGLISH  GARDENER. 

Sir:  I  am  not  well  used  to  writing,  and  would  any  time  prefer  to  use  the 
spade  instead  of  the  pen  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  to  each  other  to 
communicate  any  facts  we  know  in  return  for  those  we  receive  through  your  valu- 
able journal.  In  a  late  number,  Mr.  W.  Bacon  gives  his  experience  with  the 
Gooseberry.  He  instances  a  case  where  a  bush  suffered  to  become  choked  by 
weeds,  escaped  from  the  mildew  which  formerly  attacked  it.  I  have  had  experience 
so  very  like  his  for  the  past  three  years,  that  I  am  sure  it  will  please  him  to  find 
his  opinions  so  nearly  confirmed  ;  and  perhaps  others  may  derive  a  hint,  by  which 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  cultivation  of  this  indispensable  fruit  may  be 
removed. 

Three  years  ago,  our  little  place  was  bought  from  a  small  farmer,  or  "  truck- 
man" (as  w^e  call  them  here  in  our  town),  for  a  country  residence.  Along  a  line 
fence  were  many  native  gooseberry  bushes,  which  I  have  always  supposed  to  be 
the  Houghton's  Seedling  of  the  nursery  catalogues.  This  fence  being  very  old 
and  unsightly,  I  proposed  to  my  employer  to  have  Chinese  arbor-vita?  planted 
against  it.  She  consented  only  on  condition  that  I  should  not  destroy  the  goose- 
berry bushes.  It  was  hard  to  get  the  arbor-vitaj  stuck  in  between,  in  some  pi 
gooseberry  plants  were  so  thick ;  but  it  was  done  at  length.     The  groun 


so  full  of  the  creeping  roots  of  blue  grass,  that  I  never  expected  the  plants  to  be 
of  any  further  use  than  of  pleasing  the  lady  by  their  existence ;  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, they  have  borne,  the  past  three  years,  enormous  crops,  though  quite  smothered 
by  grass  and  the  arbor-vita%  and  without  any  pruning  or  attention  of  any  kind. 
I  did  not,  it  is  true,  ever  think  that  they  were  free  from  mildew  through  this 
smothering  up  ;  for  until  I  read  Mr.  Bacon's  remark,  I  always  thought  this  kind 
never  mildewed  ;  but  I  certainly  did  think  this  neglect  every  way  suited  to  it.  My 
own  idea  is,  that  the  English  varieties  are  much  more  liable  to  mildew  than  any 
other  kind,  at  any  rate.  I  think  all  smooth,  glossy-leaved  plants  more  liable  to 
mildew  than  others.  The  foreign  grape,  with  its  tender  skin,  easily  mildews, 
while  the  rough,  coarse-foliaged  native  is  nearly  exempt.  In  my  experience  as  a 
gardener,  I  have  noticed  that  cold  draughts  in  a  vinery  are  nearly  certain  to  breed 
mildew,  or  sudden  changes  of  any  kind.  I  am  no  botanist,  and  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  mildew  on  the  gooseberry  and  that  on  the  vine  are  of  the  same  nature  ; 
but  I  suppose  the  effect  is  the  same — that  is,  that  sudden  changes  of  some  kind 
injure  the  tissue,  which  mildew  is  then  able  to  exist  upon.  If  this  supposition  is 
correct,  the  reason  is  plain  why  a  gooseberry  imbedded  in  weeds  is  not  so  liable 
to  mildew.  The  weeds  protect  the  plant  from  the  sudden  changes  that  cause 
mildew.  I  have  prevented  mildew  in  some  cases,  to  some  extent,  by  scattering  a 
little  salt  under  the  gooseberry  bushes.  I  have  noticed  that  the  disease  usually 
makes  its  appearance  after  a  very  dry  day  ;  and  as,  in  Mr.  Downing's  article  in 
your  late  number,  it  is  stated  that  "  salt  helps  all  dry  soils  amazingly,  giving  them 
greater  attractions  for  moisture,  and  greater  power  to  hold  it  in  dry  weather,"  this 
still  confirms  the  idea  that  anything  that  will  guard  the  gooseberry  from  sudden 
changes,  will  help  to  protect  it  from  mildew. 

I  am  but  a  plain,  practical  man,  and  can  make  no  pretension  to  fine  writing ; 
but  if  you  think  these  lines  of  any  service,  I  should  be  glad  for  you  to  print  them. 

[Our  friend  has  our  thanks  for  his  sensible  communication.  It  is  the  "plain, 
practical  men"  who,  with  the  many  sources  of  information  daily  before  them,  and 
with  the  powers  of  observation  such  as  our  corresi)ondent  possesses,  are  the  most 
capable  of  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  practical  gardening.  We  commend 
our  correspondent's  remarks  to  the  attention  of  unsuccessful  gooseberry  growers. 
—Ed.] 


THE    CRACKING    OF    THE    PEAR. 

BY  WM.  TOMPKINS,  GERMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Permit  me,  through  your  valuable  journal,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
correspondent  "Terra,"  and  others,  to  give  my  experience  with  the  so-called 
"Butter  Pear."  From  the  description  that  he  gives  of  it,  I  presume  ho  means 
the  pear  here  known  as  White  Doyenne,  or  Yirgalieu.  In  this  particular  locality, 
it  formerly  was  productive,  and  highly  esteemed,  till  about  the  year  1840  ;  in  other 
places  not  many  miles  distant,  it  has  been  knowu  to  crack  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, or  longer.  About  ten  years  since,  I  embaiked  in  pear  culture.  As  my  soil 
seemed  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  fruit,  I  planted  the  Doyenne  quite  extensively. 
A  lot  of  old  trees  on  my  farm  at  that  time,  made  an  annual  dividend  of  noble 
fruit,  which  always  sold  at  a  high  price.  Not  many  years  after  this,  to  my  no 
small  mortification,  I  discovered  unmistakable  signs  in  my  orchard  of  the  disease 
which  had  proved  so  troublesome  elsewhere.  At  first,  it  vvas  confined  to  trees  in 
a  weak  or  neglected  condition,  but  it  kept  on  increasing,  year  after  year,  till  finally 
it  overran  the  whole  orchard.     Downing  and  others,  at  that  time,  supposed  that 
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SOME  HINTS  FOR  FARMING  AND  QARDENINQ. 


tho  crackinir  of  the  fniit  was  owiiip:  to  some  (U'ficicncy  of  mineral  manures  in  tlic 
soil,  and  various  thiufrs  were  recommended  to  renovate  tliis  i)ear,  of  which  I  tried 
lime,  bone  dust,  wood  ashes,  jjotash,  &c.,  all  to  no  purpose,  and  finally  abandoned 
its  culture.  You  jierhaps  would  ask,  did  I  "dig  out"  my  trees  ?  15y  no  means. 
l}y  reading;  the  JlordcitUnriat,  I  learned  that  the  IJartlett  was  noted  everywhere 
for  its  productiveness,  superior  quality,  and  total  e.\em|»tion  from  the  disease  which 
is  so  ruinous  to  the  "  Doyenne."  I  resolved  to  work  them  all  with  "  IJartletts." 
The  old  trees  were  cleft  grafted,  and  the  young  ones  carefully  budded  in  the  lead- 
ing branches,  and  this  season  they  bore  an  abundant  crop  of  uoble  jjcars,  from 
which  I  have  realized  a  nice  sum  of  money.  Friend  "Terra"  says  he  went  into 
"pear  culture  enthusiastically,"  from  which  I  infer  that  he  planted  them  in  the 
best  manner,  and  gave  them  the  best  of  care,  lie  says  they  commenced  bearing 
"six  years  ago."  They  were  ])robably  ])lanted  six  years  previous  to  their  fruiting, 
which  would  make  them  now  twelve  years  old. 

In  my  mind's  eye,  I  ])icture  to  myself  his  trees  as  fine,  healthy  fellows,  with 
smooth  bark,  branching  out  within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  and  large  enough  to 
produce  a  bushel  of  pears  each. 

Friend  "  Terra,"  if  you  value  time,  stay  your  hand  ;  don't  destroy  the  pets  that 
you  have  been  twelve  years  rearing,  when,  in  so  short  a  period,  you  can  convert 
them  into  some  other  variety  which  is  noted  for  its  exemption  from  the  disease 
that  has  been  so  disastrous  to  your  most  cherished  hopes.  Many  of  my  trees  that 
have  been  worked  only  three  years,  have  l)orne  abundantly  this  season. 

An  unusual  scarcity  of  apples  prevails  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
State.     Currants,  strawberries,  i)ears,  raspberries,  and  grapes,  have  been  abundant. 


SOME  HINTS  FOR  FARMING  AND  GARDENING, 
FURNISHED  TO  A  SON  WHEN  HE  "SET-UP"  FOR  HIM- 
SELF. 

BY  FIGARO. 

Always  cultivate  with  your  eyes  turned  towards  the  nearest  market.  This 
ought  to  be  the  first  rule  for  a  farmer,  for,  without  conveniences  to  sell  your  products 
at  fair  prices,  and  to  get  your  manures  easily  and  cheap,  farming  will  not  pay 
well,  if  it  pays  at  all. 

"  Rise  early  in  the  morning,''^  and  have  your  eye  on  everything.  A  good  start 
is  worth  many  an  hour  of  labor  through  the  day. 

Be  your  own  overseer  and  foreman.  You  are  no  longer  an  independent  man 
as  soon  as  there  is  some  indispensahle  individual  upon  your  farm.  .  .  Be  ready 
to  part  with  the  best,  and  to  take  his  place.  That  will  do  away  with  exactions 
and  impertinence. 

Be  kind,  just,  and  fair,  in  dealing  with  your  hands  ;  but  .  .  "keep  up  your 
hedges."     In  other  words,  don't  let  others  interfere  with  your  authority. 

Let  order  be  "the/covrt's  first  law."     Disorder  and  neglect  are  very  ex])ensive. 

Have  your  cattle  gently  treated;  you  will  save  many  a  valuable  animal,  and 
prevent  many  a  sad  accident. 

Take  care  of  all  tools,  and  have  the  best  ones  ;  they  are  the  cheapest  after  all. 

Don't  neglect  good  advice,  but  do  not  accept  them  readily  from  every  one ; 
and  chiefly  do  not  consult  your  helps ;  you  are  sure  to  spoil  them.     Keep  up  your 

thority,  anyhow. 

Keep  a  ledger  of  expenses  and  profits,  and  again,  ''Rise  early  in  the  morning 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Notice. — We  shall  esteem  it  an  especial  favor  if  letters  and  papers  intended  for  the  editor, 
are  always  addressed  to  him  at  Germantown  (Philadeliihia),  Pennsylvania. 


James  D.  Fulton,  one  "of  the  ablest  nurserymen,  who  died  suddenly  within  a  few  weeks, 
has  left  a  reputation  for  sterling  integrity.     We  shall  insert  an  obituary  of  him  in  January. 


The  Packing  Book. — In  the  business  part  of  a  periodical,  circulating  from  Canada  to  Cali- 
fornia, sending  after  small  sums  involves  the  destruction  of  the  work  ;  on  such  a  plan,  the 
Ilorticidturist  would  entirely  be  broken  up.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  before  them,  the 
several  publishers  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  plan  of  thi-owing  aside  the  packing  book 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  of  opening  a  new  one  as  subscribers  indicated  their  wishes.  This 
plan  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  ;  with  the  present  number  almost  all  subscriptions  cease,  and 
renewals  are  hoped  for.  If,  in  this  process,  any  one  feels  slighted,  the  publisher  will  regret 
it  as  much  as  the  reader,  and  we  hope  to  hear  that  no  such  case  has  occurred.  If  all  will 
communicate  their  wishes  fully  and  freely,  we  shall  have  another  year's  pleasant  chat  with 
our  old  readers,  not  one  of  whom  will  it  be  agreeable  to  part  from. 

We  trust  all  will  give  notice  of  deficiencies  or  omissions  of  every  kind. 


Close  of  the  Volume. — We  close  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Uoriiculturist  with  some  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  at  its  success,  with  others  of  regret.  It  has  pui'sued  its  way,  the  past 
year,  with  the  usual  endeavor  on  the  part  of  its  proprietor,  editor,  and  contributors,  to  make 
it  readable  and  useful ;  the  best  evidences  that  it  has  the  approval  of  its  friends,  have  been 
received  in  a  continued  flow  of  new  patrons,  no  less  than  its  cordial  reception  by  thousands 
of  older  readers,  who  have  marked  their  friendship  by  successful  endeavors  to  introduce  it 
among  their  neighbors.  The  regret  is  founded  upon  the  altered  condition  of  the  times,  which 
has  thrown  many  out  of  employment,  and  doubtless  has  interfered  with  the  pecuniary  means 
of  some  who  peruse  our  varied  pages,  and  to  whom  we  shall  liave  something  to  say  in  our 
next  volume. 

This  regret  is  softened,  however,  by  remembering  that  our  subscribers  are  mostly  inde- 
pendent residents  of  the  country,  who,  if  they  have  sulfered  by  the  times,  have  done  so  in 
a  less  degree  than  citizens.  If  the  former  have  lost  some  of  their  resources,  they  have  re- 
maining their  acres  for  future  tillage — their  trees  for  future  fruit — their  gardens  and  nurse- 
ries for  certain  returns.  The  storm  which  blew  over  our  commercial  emporiums,  though  of 
human  creation,  may  be  likened  to  a  sudden  hurricane,  the  portents  of  which  were  visible, 
but  unheeded ;  the  wind  breaking  the  glass  of  storekeepers,  awnings  smasliing  neighbor's 
heads,  and  the  rain  pouring  in  everywhere,  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  merchandise.  Losses 
too  great  to  be  enumerated,  fell  heavily  upon  all  densely  crowded  populations  ;  but  "  the 
country  is  safe,"  prices  are  still  highly  remunerative,  and  we  may  safely  congratulate  most 
members  of  our  country  community  upon  their  condition  and  prospects. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  with  the  panic-stricken  commercial 
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tliat  tho  uttor  rnin  of  very  inanv  poriodical  jiuMicatioiis  not  founded  on  the  wants  or  the 
aftVctious  of  tlie  public,  may  bo  anticipated.  We  predict  the  reverse  fur  tho  Ilorlirulturisl. 
Its  friends  must  be  increased  by  the  events  just  transpired.  Tliousanda  wliosouglit  in  cities 
the  means  of  existence,  will  now  claim  the  blessings  which  country  life  bestows.  Leaving 
the  counting-house  or  the  store,  they  will  turn  to  cultivating  the  earth,  and,  we  trust,  will 
find  in  this  original  and  natural  employment  of  man,  consolation  for  misfortunes  which 
periodically  cross  the  path  of  tho  merchant.  There  are  enough  inhabitants  of  cities  left  to 
create  a  permanent  demand  for  all  species  of  wholissome  and  attractive  food.  Fruits,  large 
and  small,  are  a  necessity  inadequately  supplied — always  scarce  and  dear.  The  llortictd- 
tnrist  is  continually  recording  large  profits  from  ajiples,  pears,  peaches,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  vegetable  culture  ;  their  producers  have  small  rents  to  pay  in  comparison  witli 
those  of  city  storekeepers,  and  surely  it  is  a  more  manly  and  intellectual  occupation  to  till 
the  earth,  and  take  an  interest  in  studying  and  assisting  nature,  than  to  be  the  slave  of 
thoughts  devoted  to  ribbons  and  yardsticks !  or  to  pass  anxious  days  and  nights  in  betting 
on  stocks,  as  if  any  set  of  people  could  ever  grow  rich  by  such  a  process ! 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  tendency  of  our  people  is  too  much  given  to  non- 
producing  employments.  Ease  of  body  is  sought  before  cheerfulness  of  mind.  Sedentary 
occupations  are  not  so  healthful  as  those  in  the  open  air;  if  statistics  are  to  be  believed,  it 
is  residents  of  tlie  country  who  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  health.  Cities  noto- 
riously depreciate  even  the  human  stature.  An  attentive  observer  for  forty  years,  may  safely 
say  that  in  cities  families  rapidly  run  out  and  disappear ;  the  only  permanent  names  are 
the  land  owners.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  this  is  as  evidently  the  story  in  America  as  in 
thickly  settled  Europe.  Let  it  be  the  family  policy  for  generation  after  generation  to  hold 
on  to  their  land,  never  to  risk  its  sale,  to  keep  it  under  proper  tillage,  or  even  to  grow  tim- 
ber on  it  judiciously,  and  the  property  remains  ;  the  family  name  is  there,  the  means  of 
livelihood  and  education  are  at  hand.  Sell  the  land,  go  to  the  city,  invest  in  convertible 
goods,  and  in  more  than  nine  cases  in  ten  the  money  disappears,  if  not  in  the  first,  in  the 
second  generation. 

These  reflections  might  bo  enforced  by  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  instances,  but  we 
feel  no  necessity  for  doing  so  ;  our  readers  are  no  doubt  convinced  ;  and  with  a  few  remarks 
suggested  by  an  inspection  of  the  last  year's  pages  of  this  work,  we  consign  it,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  to  the  criticism  of  its  numerous  readers. 

The  index-maker  surrendered  his  annoying  operation  by  calling  our  attention  to  the 
table  of  contents,  which  he  sajis  "embraces  such  a  vast  variety  of  interesting  topics  as 
perfectly  to  astonish  me.  I  have  made  many  indexes,  but  have  rarely  met  with  so  many 
subjects  illustrated  in  a  single  volume.  I  am  no  horticulturist  myself,  but  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  these  pages  do  not  embrace  most  of  the  subjects  which  can  interest  the  lover 
of  the  garden."  Our  "  indexer'  is  mistaken  ;  the  topics  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  nature 
are  endless  ;  we  are  but  beginning  to  enumerate  them.  Take  the  subject  of  vegetable  growth, 
for  instance.  Look  at  fruit  culture,  landscape  gardening  !*  Try  to  ascertain  what  is  best  to 
do  or  to  plant  in  new  and  untried  circumstances  ;  endeavor  to  show  practically  to  what  your 
soil  is  specially  adapted.  In  fine,  study  a  little  whether  it  be  gardening  or  botany,  and  you 
will  arrive  at  that  very  desirable  point  of  knowledge,  that  we  Icnotv  almost  nothing. 

We  have  a  word,  in  conclusion,  to  say  for  ourselves.  The  time  employed  on  this  work 
has  soothed  many  hours  of  anguish,  when  the  mind  was  unfit  for  social  intercourse ;  this 
condition  of  health  will  account  for  many  deficiencies.  The  amusement  and  enjoyment 
afforded  by  occupation,  and  the  sympathy  in  tastes  of  many  old  and  new  friends  and  cor- 
respondents, have  been  ample  compensation  for  sometimes  weary  labor. 

work  has  had  the  most  successful  twelvemonth  that  its  existence  can  record 
its  topics,  we  trust,  agreeably  to  the  reader.     A  more  southern  latitude  than 


heretofore  been  described  in  its  pages,  has  engaged  attention  from  the  oft-recurring  topics  of 
the  North.  Biographical  sketches  of  interesting  personages  connected  with  our  subjects, 
have  enlivened  its  pages  ;  new  correspondents  have  taken  up  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  reside  on  their  lands,  and  though  sensible  of  its  many  short- 
comings, approbation  has  made  our  labor  sweet. 

For  the  ensuing  numbers,  we  are  prepared  with  many  things  calculated  to  gratify  the 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  are  happy  to  say  we  have  enlisted  numerous  co-laborers,  on  whose 
information  and  experience  our  public  is  accustomed  to  rely. 


The  Old  Digger. — As  promised  in  the  early  part  of  this  vohime,  the  whole  of  the  articles 
written  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  and  signed  "An  Old  Digger,"  have  now  appeared  in  the 
months  for  which  they  were  originally  written.  At  the  time  of  their  appearance,  it  was  not 
known  who  wrote  them,  and  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  after  the  author's  death, 
they  were  not  included  ;  there  was  a  propriety,  therefore,  in  reprinting  the  series  here  as  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  they  came  from  so  distinguished  a  pen.  If  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  their  general  excellence  and  practical  character,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  present  readers  did  not  possess  the  volumes  containing  them, 
made  their  reproduction  important.  Tliey  are  now  finished,  and  we  enter  upon  a  new  year 
untrammelled  by  "  continuations,"  and  with  much  confidence  in  our  various  correspondents, 
and  some  hope  that  the  experience  gained  in  our  two  years  and  a  half  labors  will  conspire 
together  to  make  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist  at  least  as  valuable  as  heretofore. 


A  Gate  Fastener. — In  a  field  leading  to  the  Tors,  at  this  place,  is  a  gate  which  opens  into 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Shepperson's  pretty  Tor  Cottage.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  for  keeping 
it  shut  having  been  tried  in  vain,  the 
following  simple  and  efiectual  plan 
was  hit  upon :  An  iron  loop  was  driven 
into  the  middle  cross  rail  of  the  gate  ; 
a  rope  was  cast  over  the  branch  of  a 
neighboring  tree.  A  rough  pole  was 
then  fitted  at  one  end,  with  a  staple 
long  enough  to  work  in  the  iron  loop 
of  the  gate  without  jumping  out  when 
jarred.  To  this  pole  the  rope  was  fixed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  other  end 
that,  when  suspended,  and  its  staple 
dropped  into  the  iron  loop,  the  rope 
and  pole  would  remain  oblique  when 
the  gate  was  shut.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  explains  this.  When  the 
gate  was  open,  the  pole  was  at  tlie 
same  time  pushed  back,  but  as  soon 
as  a  person  had  passed  through,  the 

weight  of  tlie  pole  acting  upon  the  middle  of  the  gate  closed  it  again,  and  as  the  pole  swung 
freely  on  the  rope,  this  could  never  fail  to  happen.  The  Fig.  A  shows  how  the  staple  and 
iron  loop  fitted  togetlier. — .Jael,  Ilfracombe,  in  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

To  tlie  two  Michauxs  (father  and  son),  chiefly,  are  the  French  plantations  indebted  for 
their  surp:issingly  rich  collections  of  American  trees  and  shrubs,  which  long  since  gave  rise 
to  the  remark  tliat  an  American  must  visit  France  to  see  the  productions  of  his  native 
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forests.  When  shall  it  be  said  that  the  statement  is  no  longer  true  ?  When  shall  we  be 
able  to  point  to  a  complete,  or  even  a  respectable  American  collection  of  our  indigenous 
trees  and  shrubs  ? 


(tossip. — Fifty  specimens  of  a  goo<l  flowering  plant,  when  put  together,  will  give  more 
effect  when  in  bloom  than  fifty  varieties  of  the  best  flowering  plants  in  the  world  ;  and  one 
kind  of  annual  will  have  more  effect  in  a  planted  "  bedding"  flower-bed  than  two,  three,  or 
more  kinds.     A  rose-be<l,  consisting  entirely  of  one  variety — say  Souvenir  de  Malmaison — is 

more  effective  than  a  heterogeneous  mixture. All  the  China  Asters,  now  so  beautiful  and 

improved,  will  come  in  a  month  earlier,  if  sown  in  tlie  autumn.  Another  sowing  of  them 
in  the  open  border  by  the  end  of  April,  and  a  third  in  May,  will  save  all  the  bother  of  rais- 
ing them  in  hotbeds.  Clarkias,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Gilia  tricolor,  and  the  spotted  Nemophilas, 
should  be  twice  transplanted  ;  the  sweet  Alyssum  is  also  best  from  an  autumn  sowing  ; 
Oxalis  Boweii,  when  treated  as  a  window  plant,  will  bloom  best  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  lessen  water,  but  give  a  little  so  long  as 
the  leaves  are  green.  In  potting  afresh,  place  from  eight  to  twelve  strong  bulbs,  about 
three  inches  or  so  from  the  surface,  in  a  six  or  eight-iucli  pot.  Passiflora  cjerulea  is  hardy 
at  Philadelphia,  and  should  be  planted  for  balconies  in  fibry  loam  and  sandy  peat.  Once 
established,  it  should  be  pruned  close  back  to  within  a  bud  or  two  of  the  main  stems  every 

winter. Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  of  Crystal  Palace  celebrity,  commenced  life  as  a  gardener ; 

and  the  best  mathematician  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  at  this  time,  is  a  man  who  part  of 
the  year  works  in  agriculture,  and  during  the  other  part  studies  in  college.  Seek,  then,  to 
inscribe  your  name  in  that  golden  record  of  self-made  men,  a  place  in  which  none  of  us 
can  inherit,  but  all  may  aspire  to  attain.  First  of  all,  you  must  have  self-reliance,  depend- 
ence on  your  own  powers,  to  achieve  your  own  independence.  The  next  step  is  industry  ; 
"  the  diligent  hand  maketh  rich"  : — 

"  Kouud  swings  the  hammer  of  industry, 
Quickly  tlie  sharp  chisel  rings, 
And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbbings 
That  stir  not  the  bosom  of  kings. 
"  He  the  true  ruler  and  conqueror, 
He  the  true  king  of  his  race. 
Who  nerveth  his  arm  for  life's  combat, 
And  looks  the  strong  world  in  the  face." 

John  Wesley,  in  his  sermon  on  the  use  of  money,  says  :  "Make  all  you  can — save  all 

you  can — give  all  you  can.  You  must  also  have  temperance.  Intemperance,  like  impro- 
vidence, is  one  of  the  evil  eyes  which  look  upon  the  labor  of  this  country,  and  is  not  only 
the  father  of  that  cruel  wolf  which  seeks  admittance  to  the  poor  man's  hearth,  viz.,  want, 
but  is  the  destroyer  of  a  man's  own  self-respect,  comfort,  and  respectability.  You  must 
likewise  possess  integrity  of  heart  both  towards  God  and  man  ;  be  just  and  true  in  all  your 
dealings,  and  commend  yourselves  by  probity  of  conduct  alike  to  all  around  you,  as  to 
Him  (who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth).  The  last  step  of  the  ladder  which,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  you  may  hope  to  attain,  is  independence." The  microscope  is  now  so  much  im- 
proved as  to  attract  attention  from  those  least  given  to  observation.  When  we  see  a  soft 
snail  eating  a  hard  cabbage-leaf  or  carrot,  if  we  reflect  on  the  operation,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  cannot  be  performed  without  the  agency  of  teeth.  The  microscope  shows  us  in  the 
palate  of  a  land  or  water  snail,  rows  upon  rows  of  teeth,  containing,  altogether,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  molars.  The  shark's  rows  of  teeth  are  nothing  to  the  weapons  that  line 
the  mouth  of  the  little  shell-fish  called  a  whelk — half  a  dozen  in  each  row  in  the  middle, 
with  a  chevaux  de  /rise  of  tusks  on  either  side.  A  French  microscopist  made  quite  a  sen- 
sation, lately,  by  proving  that  the  male  itch-insect,  which  had  been  unknown  before,  was 


never  found  in  the  furrows  of  the  skin  as  the  female  always  is.     He  lives  on  the  surface  of 

the  epidermis,  and  being  smaller,  had  escaped  observation. A  bunch  of  the  variety  of 

Banana,  called  the  St.  Helena,  was  raised  in  England  (under  glass,  of  course)  in  1843, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds.  The  proper  minimum  temperature  for  the 
Banana,  is  from  60^  to  650  in  winter,  in  summer  from  65°  to  70O,  and  the  maximum  75°  to 
850,  giving  air  on  favorable  occasions,  keeping  up  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  using  liquid 

manure  occasionally. Ammoniacal  gas-water  poured  into  the  runs  and  haunts  of  ants, 

is  a  certain  destroyer. A  mushroom  will  lift  a  heavy  stone  by  its  force  of  growth  ;  con- 
sidering that  it  is  of  a  weak  structure,  and  with  a  shallow  root,  it  is  a  puzzling  question 

how  it  does  this. If  by  any  chance  you  happen  to  have  a  bad  plant,  destroy  it ;  do  not 

give  it  away.  A  taste  for  flowers  is  likely  to  prevent  a  taste  for  sinful  pleasures  ;  we  ought 
therefore  to  give  away  freely  of  the  best  we  can  spare.  Were  the  flowers  of  the  world  to 
be  taken  away,  they  would  leave  a  blank  in  the  creation.     Imagination  cannot  suggest  a 

substitute  for  them.     Be  grateful  for  the  gift  of  flowers. The  English  railroads  maintain 

an  army  of  100,000  employees,  officers  included  :  four  tons  of  coal,  and  twenty  tons  of  water, 
are  flashed  into  steam  every  minute  throughout  the  year!  Twenty-six  millions  of  "  sleepers" 
were  employed  on  the  original  construction  of  the  English  roads  ;  they  disappear  at  the  rate 
of  two  millions  a  year.  To  provide  these  alone,  requires  the  felling  of  300,000  trees  an- 
nually ;  5,000  acres  of  forest  must  be  yearly  cleared  to  provide  the  necessary  quantity.     If 

these  figures  were  tried  for  America,  they  would  be  more  than  doubled. Some  time  since, 

a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  recommended  potash  for  the  rats,  which  troubled 
him  very  much,  so  that  he  felt  justified  in  resorting  to  extreme  measures  to  eflPect  their  ex- 
pulsion from  his  premises.  He  pounded  up  potash,  and  strewed  it  around  their  holes,  and 
rubbed  some  under  the  board  and  on  the  sides  where  they  came  through.  The  next  night 
he  heard  a  squealing  among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  from  the  caustic  nature  of  the 
potash  that  got  among  their  hair,  or  on  their  bare  feet.  They  disappeared,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  exempt  from  any  further  annoyance. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. — (Omega).  Lettuces  and  radishes  do  not  come  hard  except 
on  wretchedly  poor  land,  or  on  very  ill-cultivated  ground.  Ridge  up  a  border  for  them  this 
winter,  and  put  three  inches  of  quite  rotten  dung  all  over  it.  After  the  first  frost,  dig  it 
deep,  and  mix  the  dung  well  among  the  soil.  When  the  surface  is  very  dry  in  March,  put 
two  inches  of  rotten  tan,  or  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt,  all  over  it,  stir  the  surface,  and  sow. 

Fruit  Stains. — To  remove  these,  hold  the  cloth  tightly  over  some  vessel,  and  pour  boiling 
water  through  it,  and  most  kinds  will  quickly  disappear. 

Berberis  aquifolia,  once  sold  at  a  guinea  an  inch,  may  be  propagated  in  the  open  air, 
from  cuttings  of  one  joint  of  the  last  year's  growth. 

Mead. — This  old-fashioned  and  by  no  means  despicable  beverage,  is  thus  made  :  Use  four 
pounds  of  honey  to  every  gallon  of  water  ;  if  a  dry  mead,  only  three  pounds.  Boil  gently 
for  an  hour,  skimming  carefully  ;  cool  until  milk-warm  (75^),  in  an  open  tub.  If  four  gal- 
Ions  are  made,  add  half  a  tea-cupful  of  yeast  spread  upon  a  toast.  In  two  or  three  days 
the  fermentation  will  cease  ;  then  barrel  and  treat  like  other  home-made  wine.  If  made 
in  September,  it  should  be  bright  by  the  end  of  March ;  it  may  then  be  racked  off  into  a 
clean  cask,  and  bunged  down  again.  By  September,  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling.  It  is  useless 
to  hope  for  good  mead  merely  from  refuse  honey,  or  the  washings  of  the  combs. 

(Isaac  Dillon,  Zanesville,  0.).  We  think  your  difficulty  in  the  names  of  the  apples  sent 
will  be  cleared  up,  by  leaving  out  "  American,"  in  your  Golden  Russet,  your  specimens  of 
which  were  very  fine,  and  naming  the  other  "American  Golden  Russet,''  or  Little  Pearmain, 
one  of  its  synonymes.     The  "  Sweet  Paradise"  apple,  is  unknown  here,  and  we  should  not 


value  it  very  highly.  The  "  Stockdale  Sweeting"  bakes  well ;  we  know  of  nothing  approxi- 
mating to  it. 

(H.  A.  Terrt,  Crescent  City,  Iowa).  The  seed  pods  you  sent  are  those  of  the  bladder- 
nut  Slaphijlea  tri/oliata,  widely  spread  over  most  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States,  and  a  valuable  garden  shrub  or  small  tree. 

(A.  A.  Hull,  Forest  Hill.)  1.  Tliere  is  danger  of  your  trees  being  injured  by  mice.  Con- 
sult the  volumes  of  the  Horticulturist,  by  index.  2.  We  esteem  it  a  barbarous  custom  to 
whitewash  trees  as  a  rule.  3.  Sow  hickory-nuts  as  soon  as  gathered,  if  there  is  no  danger 
from  vermin;  if  there  is,  defer  it  till  February.  Deposit  the  seed  in  drills  two  feet  apart, 
the  seeds  at  from  three  to  six  inches  apart.  Shorten  the  tap-root  once  a  year  ;  cut  the  head 
of  the  tree  entirely  off  after  transplantation,  and  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  leaving  only 
a  main  stem  ;  dress  the  wound,  and  they  will  throw  out  shoots  of  great  vigor  the  first  year, 
and  these  being  thinned  out  or  rubbed  off,  the  remainder  soon  form  a  head. 

(James  Jackson,  Boston).  We  do  not  consider  the  Concord  Grape  equal  in  quality  to  the 
Isabella  ;  unless  it  be  that  it  ripens  better  at  the  North,  it  has  not  equal  merit.  It  proved 
very  foxy  here. 

Catalogues,  etc.,  received. — The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs  for  1858. 
Albany:  Luther  Tucker  &  Son.  Excellent  as  usual,  and  deserving  a  large  circulation.  As 
compared  with  the  silly  old  almanacs,  made  merely  to  sell  old  rags,  it  is  an  astonishing 
advance.  Tlie  publishers  have  also  combined  the  Annual  Register  for  the  three  previous 
years  into  one  volume,  which  makes  a  most  portly  and  valuable  publication,  full  of  cuts 

and  facts. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  also  issues  this  year  another  of  his  Rural 
Annual,  quite  as  excellent  as  the  former,  and  promising  to  become  a  permanent  favorite ;  it 
shows  great  industry  in  the  editor's  department.     See  advertisement. 

Address  before  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  on  "  Home,  and  its  Embellishments."  By 
E.  G.  Kelly,  M.  D.     A  theme  worthy  of  a  great  pen. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  John  R.  Stanford,  at  Pomona 
Hall  Nursery,  Clarkesville,  Habersham  County,  Georgia,  which  State  promises  to  be  one  of 
our  best  fruit  gardens.     Mr.  Stanford's  catalogue  deserves  attention. 

Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  By 
Joseph  R.  Williams,  President.     Sound,  and  full  of  information. 

Mr.  Kelly  &  Co.'s  Abridged  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Plants,  for  the  autumn  of  1857  and 
spring  of  1858.     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Trade  List  of  Evergreens,  Fruit-Trees,  Stocks,  &c.,  for  1857-8,  for  sale  by  John  Saul, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Complete  Set  of  the  Catalogues  of  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  containing  most  arti- 
cles known  to  the  trade.  Tliese  make  quite  an  octavo  volume,  and  are  additional  evidence 
of  the  industry  and  intelligence  in  horticultural  matters  that  are  accumulating  daily  around 

us. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.     EUwauger  &  Barry,  Proprietors. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  «Stc.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Special  Select  Catalogue  of  Extra  Large  Fruit-Trees  in  a  bearing  state,  and  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c.     W.  R.  Prince  &  Co.,  Flushing,  near  New  York. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Peters,  Harnden 
&  Co.   Atlanta,  Ga.     This  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  nurseries  in  the  South,  and  there 


has  been  added  to  it  lately  upwards  of  200  acres,  embracing  extensive  orchards  and  vine- 
yards for  testing  fruits. 

The  Cincinnati  Cemetery,  of  Spring  Grove.  Report  for  1857.  A  very  handsome  octavo 
volume,  with  excellent  illustrations  of  tasteful  monuments.  We  see  in  it  the  hands  of  two 
of  our  valued  friends,  R.  Buchanan  and  A.  H.  Ernst,  Esqs.,  to  the  latter  of  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  work. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  announces  a  book 
on  fruits  in  preparation. 


Premiums. — We  perceive,  by  a  local  paper,  that  two  of  our  friends  and  contributors  have 
been  carrying  off  the  honors  at  the  Clinton  (New  York)  Agricultural  Fair.  The  Rev.  A.  D. 
Gridley  received  a  premium  for  Seckel  Pears,  for  the  best  two  varieties  of  grapes,  and  for 
the  best  and  greatest  variety  raised  in  the  open  air.  Prof.  Edward  North  was  likewise 
distinguished,  by  receiving  premiums  for  the  best  six  varieties  of  Fall  Pears,  and  for  the 
best  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  We  like  to  record  the  success  of  our  contributors,  and  in  this 
case  have  a  strong  suspicion,  not  only  that  the  recipients  thought  of  their  (acknowledged) 
tutor,  the  Horticulturist,  but  that  the  Professor  would  have  taken  a  large  addition  of  pre- 
miums, if  his  merit  had  not  thrust  upon  him  the  duties  of  a  judge  !  We  shall  expect,  in 
a  few  years  more,  at  least  a  basketful  of  delicacies  from  these  rare  amateurs !  1 


Bulbs. — There  have  been  remarkably  fine  importations  of  bulbous  roots,  this  season,  and 
in  greater  variety  than  usual.  Those  from  the  establishment  of  A.  Bridgeman,  876  and 
878  Broadway,  New  York,  seem  to  us  larger  and  heavier  than  it  is  common  to  see,  and  in 
finer  condition.     See  advertisement. 

G.  C.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  53  Cortland  Street,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  also  shown  the 
excellence  of  their  foreign  agent  in  this  particular,  the  present  year,  and  have  imported  an 
extraordinary  lot  of  various  bulbs,  which,  we  trust,  our  readers  saw  the  list  of  last  month. 
Among  them  they  must  have  observed  many  scarce  articles,  and,  especially,  the  Lilium 
giganteum,  which  so  few  have  yet  seen  in  bloom.     It  is  only  $8  a  bulb. 


How  TO  Remit. — Procure  a  draft,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  send  notes ;  but  let  it  be  a  matter 
known  only  to  yourself ;  the  fewer  you  let  into  the  secret,  the  more  certainty  there  is  of 
your  money  coming  to  hand.  Do  not  register  your  letters,  as  this  at  once  informs  every- 
body that  money  is  in  your  letter.  If  you  send  gold  dollars,  secure  them  carefully  in  the 
letter ;  otherwise,  they  are  apt  to  work  out  of  the  envelop.  Stamps  over  three  cents  are 
only  taken  for  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  Be  careful  and  pay  the  postage  on  your 
letter,  and  direct  it  to  Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  Philadelphia. 


DECEMBER. 
THE  VINEYARD. 

BY  R.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Pruning  the  vine,  and  preparing  the  cuttings  for  sale,  may  be  done  in  any  moderate 
weather  this  month.  As  directed  in  a  former  article,  the  two  best  canes  or  branches  of  the 
young  wood  are  selected,  and  the  lower  down  on  the  spur  or  the  bow  the  better ;  one  is  cut 
down  to  two  joints,  as  the  spur,  the  other  to  eight  to  twelve  joints,  to  form  the  bow.  Tliis 
spur  and  bow  are  to  bear  the  crop  next  year ;  all  the  rest  of  the  vine  above  them  is  cut 
away 

The  wood  or  branches  cut  from  the  vine  are  taken  into  a  house  or  shed,  and  in  the  even- 


inirs  or  unfavorable  weatlier  for  out-door  work,  are  cut  into  lengths  of  twenty  to  twenty-four 
inch  I'Uttinus.for  planting  in  the  vineyard  or  nursery  in  the  spring.  None  but  well  ripened, 
soun(i  branolit'S  are  used  for  luttings  ;  the  immature  and  weak  brandies  are  tlirown  away, 
or  used  to  stop  the  washing  in  small  ravines.  If  part  of  the  old  wood  can  be  left  on  the 
cutting,  it  will  strike  root  with  greater  certainty.  The  cuttings  are  tied  up  with  willow 
twigs,  in  bundles  of  one  hundred,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  cellar,  or  set  on  end  in  the 
ground,  and  buried  to  near  the  tops,  until  wanted  for  transportation  to  market.  If  intended 
for  planting  in  the  spring,  bury  them  all  over  in  the  earth,  laying  the  bundle  on  their  sides. 
The  purchaser  of  cuttings  should  do  so  at  once,  to  keep  them  sound  and  fresh.  In  this 
month,  stakes  may  be  sharpened,  and  the  lower  ends  slightly  charred,  or  covered  with  a 
coating  of  coal-tar  (if  to  be  had),  to  make  them  last  longer  in  the  ground.  Trenching  for 
new  vineyards  may  also  be  done  this  month,  and  any  other  work  that  may  lessen  the  labors 
that  crowd  upon  the  vine-dresser  with  the  opening  of  spring.  Examine  the  wine  weekly ; 
look  out  for  leaks,  and  keep  the  casks'  bung  full. 

THE  GARDEN. 

BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 

Lett0ce. — Caiiliflower  and  other  plants  in  frames,  should  be  carefully  aired  at  every 
favorable  opportunity ;  unless  this  is  properly  attended  to  now,  the  plants  will  be  likely  to 
suffer  when  severe  colds  overtake  them.  Induce  a  hardiness  of  constitution  by  keeping 
them  dry  and  exposed,  and  do  not  cover  up  during  the  night  until  actual  freezing  weather. 
Loose  straw  or  hay  is  the  best  of  all  material  for  covering,  from  the  quantity  of  air  it  con- 
tains. A  close-fitting  canvas  cover,  elevated  a  few  inches  above  the  glass,  is  a  very  eflScient 
protection. 

Raspberries  should  be  laid  down,  and  covered  with  soil ;  even  although  they  are  reputed 
hardy  varieties,  they  will  fruit  better  from  being  thus  protected.  The  hardiness  of  these 
as  well  as  all  other  plants,  depends  much  upon  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing,  as  it 
hastens  or  retards  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Strawberries  should  also  be  protected.  A 
covering  of  cornstalks,  shavings,  tan-bark — anything  that  will  modify  the  injurious  effects 
of  freezing  and  thawing — will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  increased  production.  Shelter 
is  a  subject  which  will  in  a  few  years  be  deemed  much  more  important  than  it  is  at  present 
considered. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  maybe  pruned  now.  The  former  fruit  best  on  the  young  wood, 
and  it  lias  been  observed  that  they  are  more  exempt  from  mildew  than  when  fruited  on 
spurs.  Thin  out  the  bushes,  but  do  not  shorten  back  all  the  young  wood  indiscriminately, 
only  where  an  additional  quantity  of  wood  is  required.  Black  currants  are  pruned  on  the 
same  principle.  Red  and  white  currants  fruit  on  spurs  from  old  wood  ;  therefore,  the  young 
wood  may  be  well  cut  out. 

Hardy  grapes  may  now  be  pruned,  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  they  may  be  laid  down 
and  covered  over  with  soil.  Drying,  frosty  winds  do  much  injury,  frequently  causing  a 
great  portion  of  the  young  wood  to  shrivel,  and  rendering  the  buds  abortive.  In  preparing 
ground  for  young  plantations,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  trench  thoroughly  and  drain,  par- 
ticularly when  the  subsoil  is  retentive.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  rot  so  preva- 
lent in  some  seasons  is  induced  by  superfluous  water  in  the  soil.  The  Catawba  will  not  be 
regularly  productive  in  strong  lands,  unless  they  are  laid  dry  by  draining. 

Grapery. — The  outside  borders  should  receive  a  covering  of  manure  or  leaves  ;  the  dryer 
they  can  be  kept  during  winter  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  plants.  If  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition,  and  the  plants  otherwise  properly  managed,  the  leaves  will  have  changed  color, 
the  wood  matured,  and  the  vines  become  decidous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  shoots  have 
retained  their  leaves  late,  and  the  latter  have  not  changed  color,  but  have  been  overtaken 
by  frost  while  still  green,  it  is  a  sure  evidence  that  the  management  is  not  perfect,  and 
they  will  be  liable  to  injury  from  a  severe  winter,  even  although  partially  protected.  The 
soil  is  either  too  rich  and  damp,  or  the  atmosphere  has  been  kept  too  close  and  warm.  In 
either  case,  the  remedy  is  the  same.  Admit  more  air  to  the  soil  by  drains,  and  ventilate 
more  liberally,  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Lawns. — Where  it  is  not  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  neatness,  lawns  will  be  much 
benefited  by  a  covering  of  manure.  Lawns  that  have  been  imperfectly  laid  down  in  the 
first  instance,  and  abound  in  slight  inequalities  of  surface  and  coarse,  turfy  grass,  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  a  top  dressing  of  soil  spread  thickly  over,  and  rolled  down  to  a  smooth 
surface. 
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remedy 527 
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Victoria  132 
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Currants,  lists  of 526 
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Dirca  palustris 268 

Display  at  exhibitions 54 

Dittany 73 

Dog,  the  hyena  478 

Dogs  in  a  state  of  nature  ......  479 

Downing,  C,  Fruit  Book 476 

Downing,  A.  J 554 
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Poor  rich  men 369 

Portable  steam  engine 383 

Pot,  a  propagating 385 

Potato,  annual 273 

biennial   273 

early  maturity  of 275 

fine  flavor  275 

good  shape 274 

hardiness  of 274 

perennial 273 

western  red 224 

white  flesh 274 

Potatoes,  drying  process 149 

seedling  273 

Potting-bench  practice,  a  good  .  293 

Pounded  glass 332 

Practical  hints  to  amateurs,  by 

A.  J.  Downing 28,  310,  534 

Practice  in  rustic  work 470 

Prairie  sea 381 

Prairies,  evergreens  on 269 

fruit  trees  on 269 

Premiums 279,  571 

Privet  309 

Prodigal  son,  food  of 43 

Propagating  house,  new 531 

stoves  for  heat 531 

Propagation  by  mere  leaves  . . .  168 

Protecting  trees 185 

Pruning  336 

Pumpkins,  monster  96 


Quaint  old  gardeners'  book 557 
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Railroads 571 

Railway,  endless 409 

Rainy  season  in  the  tropics 301 

Random  notes 365 

Raspberries,  list  of 526 

Raspberry,  Allen 133 
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black 1.32,  1.33 

cap 132,  288 

Brinckl6's  orange 28S 

f'atawissa  107,472 

Col.  Wilder 288 

Cushing 288 

Hudson  River  Antwerp 288 

Knevet's  giant 288 

leather  clippings  for 147 

orange 133,  145,  313 

red  1.33 

sawdust  for 147 

thunderer 288 

to  winter  485 

Vice-president  288 

Rats,  to  kill 571 

Reapers  and  mowers,  premiums  378 

trial  of .329 

Red  spider 325,  479 

Reply  to  Dr.  Ward 83 

Reports,  intermediate  .   107,  140,  177  j 

Review 89,  368 

Rhamnus  Caroliniensis 310  ! 

catharticus 310  ! 

Rhododendrons,  cultivation  of  .  403  j 

Himalayan  193  1 

Mr,  Kane's 160 

soil  for 474 

Rhubarb,  Linnaeus 391,  435  j 

Ribbon  gardening 180  t 

Rich,  the  born  369  I 

Rifle  and  hound 432  i 

Road,  a  dressed 462 

Roots  grown  in  pots 212 

Rose,  Isabella  Gray 384 

Rosea 94,  236,  281 


Roses,  budding  of 372 

cloth  of  gold 246 

culture  of  the 238,  428 

in  winter  44 

Isabella  Gray 331 

management  of 482 

new  382 

new  varieties  of 412 

remarks  on  44 

select  list  of 188 

souvenir  d'Elise 411 

wall 372 

Rules  for  showing  a  garden  ....   190 

Rural  Architecture,  Field's 381 

poetry 277 

Rustic  basket,  gay  377 

fancies  and  realization 545 

work 471 
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Salad  bowls,  two  literary 

Sale  of  Mr.  Cope's  plants 

Salvia  gesneriflora 

Sandarach  gum   

Sanders,  E.,  &  Brother  

Sargent,  H.  W 

Sauvalle,  Don  F.  A 347,  398 

Savine,  the   

Saxe  Gotha  conspicua 

Scale  and  red  spider 

turpentine  for 

Science  and  Horticulture 

Scorpion  in  Cuba 

Seasonable  hints 

Seasons,  the   

Seeds,  intermixture  of 

of  ferns 

vitality  of 456, 

Sequoia  gigantea 

Shagreen 

Shelter,  importance  of 

Shrubs,  select  list  of 
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Sisal  hemp 
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Skirret,  the 

Slugs  

Smith,  Alfred,  residence  of 

Smithsonian  reports 

Smoking  in  China  and  Cuba  .. . 

Snake  nut  tree 

Snow's,  Dexter,  verbenas 

Soap  by  the  saponifier 

Society  d'Acclimation  

Sonenla  elegans 

Sorghum  saccharatum 

Spade,  the  Treddle  

Spice  bush 

Spider,  red  47, 

Spindle  trees 

Spirea  callosa 

Spring,  by  W 

Spruce,  white 

Squash,  cultivation  of 

mammoth 

varieties  of 

Squills 

Stephanotis  floribunda 

Stock  and  the  graft 

Stoms,  W.  S.,  pears  

Street  trees  

Strawberries 

list  of 

Strawberry,  a  two-pound 

Albany  seedling 

beds,  how  to  make  . . . 

Bicton  pine   

Black  Prince 

Charles's  favorite  .... 

discussion  on   

extensive  cultivation  . 
Harlem  orange 


92 
321 
.373 

42 
191 
293 
444 

a9 
202 
479 
284 
523 
495 
223 
430 
148 

47 
,  524 
280 
242 
133 
172 
265, 

252 
387 

40 
340 
160 
241 
527 
197 
145 
191 
143 
313 

78 
289 
265 
32.1 
268 
478 
213 
227 
307 
572 
307 
432 
436 
483 
190 
449 

92 
526 
189 
484 
.3.39 
220 
389 
.351 
417 
.388 

:«l 


Strawberry,  in  Iowa 434 

Marilandica   337,351 

Peabody's  seedling  143,  337,  390 

scarlet  magnate 337 

sexual  changes  in 418 

character  of 334 

tan  for  the 147 

the  Smythe 389 

tree 265 

Viscount  Hericanlt 339 

Sub-tropical  tree-forms 5'29 

Sugar  making 97,  395 

Sulphur  and  mildew  . .  386,  430,  432 

for  mildew 335 

on  camellias 427 

Swans 193 

Sweet  corn 216 

William  428 

Swift's  lawn  mower 335 

T 

Tan 287 

Tansy,  its  value 50 

Taxodium  sempervirens  100,  222, 364 

Taxusbaccata  223 

hibernica 222 

Thayer's,  Jno.  E.,  residence  ...     67 

Thorburn,  G.  C 385 

Thujopsis  dolabrata 282 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans 45 

Times,  hard 475 

Toads  for  pets 479 

in  cucumber  frames 194 

Tobacco  in  Cuba  302 

Transplanting  trees  292 

Travellers  not  scientific 143 

Tree  planting  in  groups  ....  58,  105, 
1.5.3,  201 

Tree-forms,  sub-tropical 529 

Trees  around  Newport 157 

as  arches 99,  196 

dwarf 376 

legends  of 406,  467 

of  Paris 97 

Peruvian  341 

protecting  from  cattle 185 

Trip  to  Cuba    249,  297,  345,  395,  443, 
491 

Truffle  96,  146,  290 

Tulip  trees 195 

Turnips,  to  raise 361 

XT 

United   States   Agricultural   So- 
ciety    317,  329 

Journal , 93 


Valonia  oak 103 

Van  Houtte's  Flora  de  Serres  . .  378 

Vancluse,  near  Newport 159 

Variegated  plants .376 

Vaux,  Calvert  368,  421 

Vegetable  matter 477 

physiology 129,  228 

Vegetables,    garden,    by    Wm. 

Chorlton  31,  125, 161,  216,  259, 
307,  361,  414,  446,  509 

in  Cuba 348 

Veranda,  inclosed 424 

Verbenas 148 

Dexter  Snow's 289 

Jane  Hanson 276 

Snow's 145 

to  keep 436 

Village  gardener 381 

Villas  and  cottages 368,  421 

Vine  borders  heated  artificially      81 

experiments  with 431 

pruning 365 

Vinery   

Vineyard  151,  199,  207,  343, 
487 


Visits  to  country  places,  No.  6  .  22 

No.  7  e,') 

No.  8 ViS 

No.  9 2()H 

No.  10 2.')(> 

No.  11  :W.') 

No.  12 a.w 

Vriosia  splendens 314 

Walnut-s,  pickling  of 32S 

Washington  a  horticulturist  . . .  312 

Wa.shingtonia  gigantea 100 

Watermelons Ho 

Bradford 116 

Clarendon 115 

mountain  sweet 115 

Odell'B  large  white 115,  116 

Ravenscroft 116 

Souter 115 

Weather,  the 235,  329 

Weeds,  annual 242 

Wcigela  amabilis 190 


Weigela  coransis  25 

West,  pomology  of  the 260 

Wetiiioro,  W.  S.,  residence  of  ..   160 
Wlioiit  halms  from  a  mummy..  282 

White  spruce  227 

Why,  the  reason 246 

Wilder,  Col.,  and  W.  Stoms  ....  190 

M.  1'.,  residence  of 66 

Wilder,  M.  V.,  dedication  to  ...  277 
Wilson  and  Nuttall  on  hirds  ...  334 

Wiuans,  T.,  residence  of 305 

Window  plants 46,  195 

Wine 290 

crop  in  Illinois .034 

Herbemont 291 

making 79 

Winter  contest 92 

the  late 272,  329 

Wisconsin  fruit  growers 145 

Wistaria  frutescens  143 

Chinese 529 

sinensis 238 


Wistaria  var.  magnlflca 14.? 

violacea  383 

white 45 

Wood,  preserving  of 194 

Woodlice 281 

Worms,  to  destroy  326 


Xamia,  sprouting  of 169 

Xenophon's  works 380 


Yam,  the  new  236,  .3.30 

Yarrel,  William,  death  of 47 

Yellows  in  peaches 263 

Yew 42 

clipped   209 

English 222 

Irish  209,  222 


Zumnero  Deen  421 


INDEX  TO  COIIRESPONLENTS. 


A.  B.,  Union,  S.  C 263 

A.  B.  B 334 

A.  D 436 

A  lady  subscriber 333 

A  subscriber  101,  3S8,  437 

Andover,  Mass 48o 

Wilkesbarre 195 

York  195 

A.  W.  C 2S7 

Admirer  of  Downing 155 

Alexander,  W.  H 406,  467 

Amiable  Contributor 470 

Amicus 71,  294 

Anonymous 164 


B 

B.  C.  C. 


103 

148 

B.  W 101 

B.  W.  R 240 

Bacon,  William 37,  672,  508 

Basset,  W.  F 4S3 

Baxter,  Isaac  B 482 

Berckmans,  L.  E.  .  434,  463,  516,  542 

Betsy  W 147 

Betts,  Charles 288 

Brevitas  102 

Bridgeman,  Andrew 286 

Briuckl6,  W.  D. 93,  116,  520 

Brown,  Wm 198 

Buchanan,  R.  151, 199,  247,  295,  343, 

301,  439,  487,  535,  574 
Buist,  Robert 209,  265,  335,  358 


C 195 

Campbell,  Geo.  W 533 

Carpenter,  working 545 

Chorlton,  William  . .  34,  36,  75,  125, 

161,  216,  259,  307,  361,  414,  446,  466, 

509,  560 

Correspondent,  a 387 

Corson,  Alan  W 103,  287 


Daniels,  Wm.,  California 200 

Davis,  Franklin 288 

Davis,  H 54 

De  Jonghe,  M 30 

Degraw,  J.  W 198 

Delavan,  E.  C 79 

Dewey,  D.  S 198 

Downing,  Charles 391 

Durand,  Elias 499,  547 

Durand,  L 225 

E   L 466 

Elliott,  F.  E 365 

English  Gardener 664 

P 

Fall,  W.  F 436,  S64 

".  W 83 

566 

Fo"ster,  John  B. 287,  316 


G 

G.  C 289 

Garber,  J.  B 77 

Goodrich,  C.  E.,  Utica,  N.  Y 273 

Grant,  C.  W 154 

Grape  Cultivator 386 

Gray,  Asa 604 

H 

Hanchett,  John  C 453 

Huling,  E.  J 391 

Hull,  A.  A 534 

Hurd,  H.  B 53 


Indiana  subscriber 261 

Inquirer 333 


J. ,  Westchester,  Pa 226 

J.  G.,  Leesburg,  "Va 286 

J.  M 288 

J.  J.  D 150 

J.  P.  H.,  New  Orleans 286 

Jones,  A.  D 286 

Jonge,  De,  J 232 

K 

Kidd,  George  390 

Kirtland,  J.  P 95,  218 


Lady,  a  Carolina 388 

Legg,  C,  M.  D 334 

Llewelyn,  J.  Dillwyn  . . , 20 

Logos 182 

Longworth,  Nicholas 518 

Loser,  B 246 

91 

McElroy,  F.  C 172 

Meehan,  Thomas . .  11,  243,  308,  355, 
417,  434,  519 

Meigs,  CD 149 

Mish,  H.  W 147,  337 

N 

N.  C,  Oregon 286 

Nichols,  Eli,  Coshocton,  Ohio  ..  269 

Noble,  H.  C 562 

North,  Prof.  Edward 253 


P.  T 240 

P.  T.  W 196 

P.  W 181 

Parsons,  Samuel  B 123 

Parvin,  J.  P 184 

Penns.  Hort.  Soc,  Member  of  . .  364 

Peters,  Ilarnden  &  Co 339 

Place,  D.  S 51 

Plank,  E.  N 405 

Plummer,  John  T 287,  388 

Practical  Gardener 561 

Pryor's  red 260 


Q.  Q 289 

Querist  400 


R 

R.J.  B 101 

Ray,  D.  W 147,449 

Reagles,  C 52 

Rees,  Richard 419 

Reynolds,  H.  H 51 

Rivers,  Thomas 289 

Rosa  S 240 

S 

S 336,  387 

S.S 286 

Sargent,  H.  W 293,  303 

Saul,  John   220,  339,  403 

Saunders,  William  55,  104,  152,  199, 

248,  296,  344,  391,  439,  487,  535,  575 

Sauvalle,  Francisco  A 385 

Scott,  R.  R 623 

Seelye,  C.  W 197 

Senex 246 

Shipley,  William 349 

Snow,  Dexter,  Mass 289 

Stauffer,  Jacob  73,  128,  271,  291,  352, 

418,  452 

Susan 148 

Swain  52 

T 

T.  M lU 

T.  T.  S 387,  485 

Tait,  Michael,  Sen 52 

Taylor,  James  102 

Taylor,  Yardley 129,  228,  4.55 

Terra,  Norristown,  Pa 469 

Thomas,  Asa 148 

Tompkins,  Wra 88,  565 

Thorp,  Smith  and  Hanchett 534 

To wl es,  W.  A.,  Kentucky 270 

V 

Vermont 149 

Viator 321 

W 

W.,  New  York 213 

W.  A.  D 6;u 

W.  D 1)17 

W.  E 3.!3 

W.  F.  B 195 

W.  W 484 

W.  W.  T 210 

Waldo,  W.  B 86 

Ward,  J.  M 174 

Watson,  John 420 

Wei-ser,  H.  B 534 

Wliite,  Robert  Hicks 1.50 

White,  W.  N 180,  389,  4.'j7 

Wilder,  Hon.  M.  P 214 

Williams,  Fletcher K'6 

Withers,  Frederick  W 2.30 

Wood,  J.  E 149 

Wyman,  L. ,  Jr 262 


Young  and  Enthusiastic  Gardener  94 


Zevely,  E.  S. 


INf)EX  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIST   OF  PLATES. 

FUONTISPIECE— STEEL  rOUTKAIT  OF  F.  ANDUE  MICHAOX. 

Kosulpiioe  of  S.  P.  Parsons,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Frontispiece  to  January  number. 

H(Miir6  Superior  Pear,  do.  do.  do. 

('li'uiali.s  Pateu.s,  do.  February  do. 

J 11  U'-lration.s  of  Tree  Grouping,  do.  do.  do. 

Halirotlianinus  Aurantiacus,  do.  March  do. 

llluslratious  of  Tree  Grouping,  do.  do.  do. 

The  Diana  Grape,  do.  April  do. 

Illustrations  of  Tree  Grouping,  do.  do.  do." 

Hiiiun  Pine  Strawberry,  do.  May  do. 

1 1 histrations  of  Tree  Grouping,  do.  do.  do. 

I?i'i,'iiiiia  Xanthina,  do.  June  do. 

Hriiickl^'s  Orange  Raspberry,  do.  July  do. 

Piniin  Real,  or  Coral  Tree,  do.  August  do. 

Tea  China  Rose,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  do.  September  do. 

Mrs.  Almy's  Hotel,  Havana,  where  Dr.  Kane  expired,   do.  do.  do. 

Canilina  June  and  Maverack's  Sweet  Apples,  do.  October  do. 

El  Carolina  House,  Island  of  Cuba,  do.  do.  do. 

Houvardia  lloutteana,  do.  November  do. 

Thi>  Cathedral  at  Havana,  do.  do.  do. 

View  of  the  Imperial  del  Pasfo,  do.  do.  do. 

Delaware  Grape,  do.  December  do. 

Governor-General's  Palace,  Havana,  do.  do.  do. 


LIST   OP  ENGRAVINGS. 


A  Clas.sic  Vase 

A  Gate  Fastener 

A  (iate  Ornament 

A  New  Garden  Implement 

A  Parlor  Fernery 

A  Rustic  Flower  Stand 

A  Woodland  Scene 

Abies  Pinsapo 

Apple,  Jackson 

Beachclyffe  Grounds,  Newport 

Beachcly tfe  Lodge,  Newport  

Beurre  Kennes  Pear 

Branch  of  Saxe  Gotha  Conspicua 

Bridgeman's  Permanent  Roofed  Greenhouse 

Calebasse  Delvigne  Pear 

Carpenter  Apple 

Clipped  Yews  at  Elvaston  Castle 

Country  House  and  Principal  Floor  

Cuban  Plough 

Cucumber  Forcing  House 

Design  for  an  Inclosed  Veranda 

Design  for  an  Oak  Mantlepiece 

Downing's  Real  Monument  

Downing's  Seedling  Gooseberry 

Eight  Iliustraflons  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work   496, 

49  S 

Emile  d'Heyst  Pear 

Fancy  Rustic  Cottage  

Fifteen  Illustrations  of  how  Plants  Grow  504,  505, 

507 

Frankford  Pear 

Fructification  of  Saxe  Gotha  Conspicua 

Gapes  in  Fowls 

Garden  Structure - 

Gas  Apparatus  for  Country  Houses 

Grape-vine  Caterpillars 

Greenhouse  of  J.  McCall 

Ground  Plans  of  the  same 

Hanging  Vases 532, 

Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberry 

on  and  Church  Pears 

trations  of  Trees  as  Arches 

as  Cuttings  


13t3 
569 
173 
237 
383 
471 
234 
258 
520 
1.59 
1.58 
216 
203 
285 
215 
366 
212 
231 
303 
32 
424 
371 
1.55 
463 
497, 

215 
.546 
506, 

111 
204 
128 
371 

82 
4.52 

35 

35 
533 
464 
113 

99 
170 


Lycurgus  Pear  365 

Meister  and  Christiana  Apples  109 

Monstrous  Broccoli  86 

Old  picture  of  Planters 627 

Orchideous  House  of  J.  D.  Llewellyn  20 

Ornamental  Flower  Stand 146 

Palm  near  Trinidad   .' 303 

Palm  near  Trinidad,  Cuba 492 

Parian  Ware  and  Swiss  Wood-carving 107 

Parrot  Aviary  and  Grapery , 436 

Parsonage  and  Selleck  Pears 114 

Peach  Tree  Borer 419 

Pear,  Beurr6  Clairgeau  573 

Pear,  General  Bosquet 617 

Pear,  General  Lourmel  617 

Pear,  Lieutenant  Poidevin 617 

Pear,  Marshal  Pelissier 617 

Perspective  View  of  a  Dwelling  House 421 

do.  do.  do.  422 

Pinus  Hartwegii 36 

Plans  of  S.  B.  Parson's  House 26,  27 

Poire  Peclie  (Esperen)  473 

Portrait  of  J.  C.  Loudon 14 

Protecting  Trees  from  Cattle 185 

Pruning  the  Grape-vine 367 

Ritter  Pear 110 

Rivers's  Treddle  Spade  289 

Royal  Palm 298 

Rustic  Basket 340 

Scale  of  Zaraia  Sprouting  169 

Screw  Roots  grown  in  Pots 214 

Sheppard's  Seedling  Pear 215 

The  Bishop's  House,  Cuba 345 

Tlie  Ceiba  Tree,  with  Air  Plants 346 

The  Leaf-cutting  Bee 352 

The  Summer  Aviary 319 

Titus  Peach  109 

Trees  as  Arches  196 

Two  Conservatory  Flower  Pots  482 

View  of  Cape  Florida  at  Sunset 251 

Vine  Borders  Heated  Artificially 
Wilmington  and  Ontario  Pears  . 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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